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During  the  period  that  lias  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,^  no  important  work  on  the  History  of  Architecture  has 
appeared  which  throws  any  now  light  on  either  the  theory  or  practice 
of  the  art,  and,  except  in  India,  no  new  buildings  have  been  discovered 
and  no  monographs  published  that  materially  add  to  our  general 
stores  of  knowledge. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  architectural  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  countries  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes  have 
been  examined  and  described  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  historian.  A  great  deal  of  coui  se  remains  to  be  done 
before  all  the  information  required  for  the  student  of  any  particular 
style  can  be  supplied,  but  nothing  of  any  great  importance  probably 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  at  all  likely  to  alter  any  views  or  theories  founded  on 
what  we  at  present  know. 

The  one  exception  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  our  know- 
ledge, or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  regarding  the  history  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  New  World,  treated  of  in  the  last  few  pages 
of  this  work.  No  important  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  the 
little  we  knew  before,  and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Squier's 
long-expected  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Peru  may  never  see  the 
light,  at  least  not  under  the  auspicos  of  its  author,  and  the  Count  de 
Waldeck's  work  adds  very  little,  if  anything,  to  what  we  knew  before.^ 
What  is  really  wanted  is  that  some  one  should  make  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  the  various  styles  existing  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  the  relative  sequence  of  their  dates 


'  The  first  volume  was  publislied  iu  18G5;  the  Becond  in  1867. 

'  See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  576. 
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and  to  detect  affinities  where  they  exist,  or  to  point  out  differences 
that  escape  the  casual  observer.  Photography  may  in  the  next  few- 
years  do  something  towards  enabling  stay- at-home  travellers  to  do  a 
good  deal  towards  this,  but  photography  will  never  do  all,  and  local 
knowledge  is  indispensable  for  the  exact  determination  of  many  now 
obscure  questions.  The  problem  is  in  fact  identical  with  that  pre- 
sented to  Indian  antiquaries  some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
we  knew  less  of  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  than  we  now 
know  of  American,  but  at  the  present  day  the  date  of  every  building 
and  every  cave  in  India  can  be  determined  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  to  within  fifty,  or  at  the  outside  one  hundred,  years ; 
the  sequence  is  everywhere  certain,  and  all  can  be  referred  to  the 
race  and  religion  that  practised  that  peculiar  style.  In  America 
there  are  the  same  strongly-marked  local  peculiarities  of  style  as  in 
India,  accompanied  by  equally  easily  detected  affinities  or  differences, 
and  w^hat  has  been  done  for  India  could,  I  am  convinced,  easily  be 
accomplished  for  America,  and  with  even  more  satisfactory  and  more 
important  results  to  the  history  and  ethnography  of  that  great  country. 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  may 
undertake  it,  as  it  is  the  only  means  we  now  know  of  by  which  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country  can  be  recovered  from  the  darkness 
that  now  enshrouds  it  and  the  connexion  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
New — if  any  existed — can  be  traced,  but  it  is  practically  the  only 
chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  which  remains  to  be  written. 

Notwithstanding  this  paucity  of  new  material,  the  completion  of 
M.  Place's  great  work  on  Ehorsabad,  Wood's  explorations  at  Ephesus, 
Dr.  Tristram's  travels  in  Moab,  with  other  minor  works,  and  new 
photographs  of  other  places,  have  furnished  some  twenty  or  thirty 
woodcuts  to  this  work,  either  of  new  examples  or  in  substitution  for 
less  perfect  illustrations.  More  than  this,  the  experience  gained  in 
the  interval  from  reading,  and  personal  familiarity  with  buildings 
not  before  visited,  especially  in  Italy,  have  enabled  me  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  text  and  to  correct  or  modify  impressions  based  on  less 
perfect  information.  These,  with  a  careful  revision  of  the  text  through- 
out, will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  render  this  edition  an  improvement 
to  a  considerable  extent  over  that  which  preceded  it. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  containing  the  History 
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of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  the  scheme  of  the  present  edition 
is  that  the  two  volumes  now  published  shall  contain  a  description  of 
all  the  ancient  styles  of  architecture  known  to  exist  either  in  the  Old 
or  New  World,  except  India. 

In  the  first  edition  the  Indian  styles  occupied  about  300  pages,  and 
were  illustrated  by  200  woodcuts.  In  the  present  one  it  is  proposed 
to  double  the  extent  of  the  text  and  to  add  such  further  illustrations 
as  may  be  found  requisite  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject.  When  this 
is  done  it  will  form  a  separate  volume,  either  the  third  of  the  general 
History  of  Architecture  or  a  complete  and  independent  work  by  itself, 
and  sold  separately.  If  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  to  prevent  it,  it 
is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  published  before  the  end  of  next 
year  (1875). 

The  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  published  last 
year,  will  then  form  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  work, 
or  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  and  independent  treatise,  and, 
like  the  volume  containing  the  History  of  Indian  Architecture,  will 
be  sold  separately. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  was  originally 
intended  that  chapters  should  be  added  on  what  were  then  known  as 
Celtic  or  Druidical  remains.  When,  however,  the  subject  came  to  be 
carefully  looked  into  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
was  such  a  confused  mass  of  confiicting  theories  and  dreams,  that  no 
facts  or  dates  were  so  established  that  they  could  be  treated  as  his- 
torical. The  consequence  was  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose were,  in  1872,  published  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled  *Eude  Stone 
Monuments,'  in  the  form  rather  of  an  argument  than  of  a  history. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  work  of  that  nature,  aud  which  attacked  the 
established  faith  in  the  Druids,  has  been  exposed  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  hostile  criticism,  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  at  all 
touches  the  marrow  of  the  question  or  invalidates  any  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  therein  arrived  at.  On  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing that  has  since  come  to  light  has  tended  to  confirm  them  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Colonel  Brunon's  researches,  for  instance,  at  and 
around  the  Madraa'en,  in  Algeria,  have  proved  that  the  tumuli  in  that 
cemetery  belong  to  Roman  times.^     In  India  sculptured  and  inscribed 


>  *  Mcmoire  hut  Kb  Fouilles  execute  au  MadraB*en/  (Donstantine,  1873. 
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dolmens  Iiave  been  dug  up  and  photc^raplied,  so  thai  their  age  is 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  others,  as  archaic  in  form  as  any,  are  found 
belonging  to  reigning  families  of  chiefs,  and  still  used  hy  them.  Last, 
not  least.  Dr.  Schliemann's  explorations  at  Ilissarlik  have  depriyed 
the  prehistoric  advocates  of  one  of  their  most  plausible  arguments. 
At  a  depth  of  8}  metres  from  the  surface  he  found  the  remains  of  a 
walled  city,  with  paved  streets,  and  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
with  their  alloys  electron  and  bronze,  and  every  sign  of  a  high 
civilization.  Above  this,  through  four  or  five  metres  of  successive 
deposits,  indicating  probably  a  duration  of  twice  as  many  centuries, 
no  trace  of  metal  was  found,  but,  as  he  expresses,  an  "ungeheure 
menge,"  and,  in  another  place,  a  "kolossale  menge,"  an  unlimited 
number  of  rude  stone  implements  of  every  sort.  Above  this  again,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  city  of  Ilium  Novum. 

If  this  were  the  case  in  Asia  Minor  in  historic  times,  it  is  in  vain 
to  argue  that,  when  the  imported  civilization  of  the  Bomans  passed 
away,  the  Britons  may  not  have  returned  to  their  old  faith  and  old 
practices,  and  adhered  to  them  till  a  new  conquest  and  a  new  faith 
led  to  their  being  finally  abandoned.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  been 
BO,  but  till  some  better  argument  than  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
is  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so,  the  a  priori  argument  of  im- 
probability will  not  now  avail  much.  Whenever  the  facts,  as  stated 
in  the  *  Rude  Stone  Monuments,*  are  admitted,  or  any  better  set  of 
conclusions  substituted  for  them,  their  history  may  be  added  as  a  fifth 
volume  to  this  work.  Till  then,  people  must  be  content  with  the 
hazy  nihilism  of  the  preSiistorio  myth. 


FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Although  the  present  work  may  in  some  respects  be  considered  as 
only  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Architecture,'  still  the  alter- 
ations, both  in  substance  and  in  form,  have  been  so  extensive  as  to 
render  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  almost  indispensable.  The  topo- 
graphical arrangement,  which  was  iliQ  basis  of  the  '  Handbook,'  has 
been  abandoned,  and  a  historical  sequence  introduced  in  its  place. 
This  has  entirely  altered  the  argument  of  the  book,  and,  with  the 
changes  and  additions  which  it  has  involved,  has  rendered  it  prac- 
tically a  new  work ;  containing,  it  is  true,  all  that  was  included  in 
the  previous  publication,  but  with  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  little 
that  retains  its  original  form. 

The  logical  reasons  for  these  changes  will  be  set  forth  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  meanwhile,  as  the  Preface 
is  that  part  of  it  which  should  properly  include  all  personal  explana- 
tions, I  trust  1  may  not  be  considered  as  laying  myself  open  to  a 
charge  of  egotism,  if  I  avail  myself  of  this  conventional  licence  in 
explaining  the  steps  by  which  this  woik  attained  its  present  form. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  devote  many  years  of  my 
life  to  the  study  of  Architecture — as  a  fine  art — under  singularly 
favourable  circumstances :  not  only  was  I  able  to  extend  my  personal 
observations  to  the  examples  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  be- 
tween China  and  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  I  lived  familiarly  among 
a  })eople  who  wei*e  still  practising  their  traditional  art  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  guided  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  production  of  similar  but  scarcely  more  beautiful  or  more  original 
works.  With  these  antecedents,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  regarding  buildings  which  had 
not  previously  been  described,  and — what  I  considered  of  more  value 
— of  an  insight  into  the  theory  of  the  art,  which  was  certainly  even 
more  novel. 

Believing  this  knowledge  and  these  principles  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  me  in  so  doing,  I  resolved  on  publishing  a  work 
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in  which  they  should  be  embodied ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea 
sixteen  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  entitled  *The  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art.'  The  work  was  not — nor  was  it  intended  to  be — 
popular  in  its  form.  It  was  an  attempt  of  a  young  author  to  do  what 
he  thought  right  and  best,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
public  on  the  subject,  and  the  first  result,  as  might  have  been — ^and 
indeed  was  —anticipated,  was  that  no  publisher  would  undertake  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  only  the  first  volume  was  published,  by  Longmans 
in  1849,  and  that  at  my  own  expense  and  risk.  The  event  proved 
that  the  booksellers  were  right.  The  book  did  not  sell,  and  it  became 
a  question  whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to  waste  my  time  and 
spend  my  money  on  a  work  which  the  public  did  not  want,  or  whether 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  abandon  it,  and  wait  for  some  more  favour- 
able opportunity.  Various  circumstances  of  no  public  interest  induced 
me  at  the  time  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  I  felt  I  could  do  so 
without  any  breach  of  faith,  as  the  work,  as  then  published,  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  though  it  had  been  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes 
to  the  one  already  published. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  proposal  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Murray 
to  utilise  the  materials  collected  for  the  more  ambitious  work  in  the 
more  popular  form  of  a  Handbook  of  Architecture.  The  work  was 
written  in  a  very  much  more  popular  manner  than  that  I  had  pre- 
viously adopted,  or  than  I  then  liked,  or  now  think  worthy  of  the 
subject ;  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was  a  style  much  better  suited 
to  the  public  demand,  for  this  time  the  work  was  successful.  Since 
its  publication  in  1855  a  large  number  of  copies  have  been  sold;  the 
work  has  now  for  some  years  been  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  is 
demanded.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arose,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  republish  the  Handbook  in  its  original  form, 
with  such  additions  and  emendations  as  its  arrangement  admitted 
of,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  revert  to  a  form  nearly 
approaching  that  adopted  in  the  *  True  Principles,'  rather  than  that 
followed  in  the  composition  of  the  Handbook,  as  one  more  worthy  of 
the  subject,  and  better  capable  of  developing  its  importance. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  historical  over  the  topographical 
meithod  are  too  self-evident  to  require  being  pointed  out,  whenever 
the  object  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  such  a  subject  as 
that  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the 
connexion  of  the  various  parts  to  one  another.  If  the  intention  is 
only  to  describe  particular  styles  or  separate  buildings,  the  topo- 
graphical arrangement  may  be  found  more  convenient;   but  where 
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anything  beyond  tliis  is  attempted,  the  historical  method  is  the  only 
one  which  enables  it  to  l)c  done.  Believing  that  the  architecttii  al 
public  do  now  desire  something  more  than  mere  dry  information  with 
regard  to  the  age  and  shape  of  buildings,  it  has  been  determined  to 
lemodel  the  work  and  to  adopt  the  historical  arrangement. 

In  the  present  instance  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  usual 
objection  to  such  a  rearrangement— that  it  would  break  the  thread 
of  continuity  between  the  old  and  the  new  publication — inasmuch  as, 
whichever  method  were  adopted,  the  present  work  must  practically  be 
a  new  book.  The  mass  of  information  obtained  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  so  great  that  even  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  had  to  be  rewritten,  and  a  great  deal  added.  In  the 
second  volume  the  alterations  will  be  ovon  more  extensive.  The 
publication  of  the  great  national  work  on  Spanish  antiquities,^  of 
Parcerisa's  *  Beauties,  <tc.,  of  Spain,' ^  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Street's 
work,^  have  rendered  Spanish  architecture  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
any  other  country,  though  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  mystery  and  a 
puzzle.  Schulz's  *  work  has  rendered  the  same  service  for  Southern 
Italy,  while  the  publications  of  De  Vogii^  *  and  Texier '  will  necessi- 
tate an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  Byzantine  art. 
The  French  have  been  busily  occupied  during  the  last  ton  years  in 
editing  their  national  monuments,  so  have  the  Germans.  So  that  in 
Euiope  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  described.  In  Asia,  too, 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Photography  has  rendered  us  familiar 
with  many  buildings  we  only  knew  before  by  description,  and  both 
the  nindn  and  Mahomedan  remains  of  India  are  now  generally 
accessible  to  the  public.  Colonel  Yule's'  work  on  Burmah  and  M. 
Mouhot's  ^  on  Siani  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
buildings  of  those  countries,  and  China  too  has  been  opened  to  the 
architectural  student.  When  the  Handbook  was  written  there  were 
many  places  and  buildings  regarding  which  no  authentic  information 
was  available.  That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  now  as  respects 
any  really  important  building,  and  the  time,  therefore,  seems  to  have 


*  *  Monumentos  Arquitectonicos  de  Ea- 
paua.'    Folio.    Madrid,  1860,  et  teqq. 

*  Paicerisa,  '  Rt'cuenlos  y  Bellezas  de 
Ebpafia/  Folio.  Madrid.  In  course  of 
publication.     10  vols,  published 

*  'Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,'  by 
G.  E.  Street.    Murray.    1865. 

••  *Denkmaler  der  Kun»t  dei  Mittel- 
nltera  in  Unter  Italicn,*  by  II.  W.  Schulz. 
Dresden,  1860.    Quarto.     Atlas,  folio. 


»  'Syrie  Centrale,'  by  Count  M.  De 
Vogii6.    Paris.     In  cour.se  of  publicitiou. 

•  *  Byzantine  Architecture/  by  Cliev. 
Texier.    London,  1864. 

'  *  Mi8.^ion  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855/ 
by  Colimel  Yule.     4to.    London,  1858. 

•  *  Travels  in  Siain  and  Cnmbodia,'  by 
Henri  Mouhot.  London:  John  Murniv. 
1864. 
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arrived  when  their  affiliation  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  ever  can  be,  and 
the  study  of  architecture  may  be  raised  from  dry  details  of  measure- 
ments to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  science. 

In  the  present  work  it  is  intended  that  the  first  two  volumes  shall 
cover  the  same  extent  of  groimd  as  was  comprised  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  '  Handbook,'  as  originally  published,  with  such  enlargement  as 
is  requisite  to  incorporate  all  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge ;  and 
chapters  will  be  added  on  Celtic  -or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
Druidical — remains  omitted  in  the  'Handbook.*  The  'History  of 
Modem  Architecture '  will  thus  form  the  third  volume  of  the  work ; 
and  when— if  ever — it  comes  to  be  reprinted,  it  is  intended  to  add 
a  Glossary  of  architectural  terms,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  book.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  work  will  be  increased 
from  1500  pages,  which  is  the  number  comprised  in  the  three  volumes 
as  at  present  published,  to  more  than  2000  pages,  and  the  illustrations 
will  be  augmented  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio.^  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  is  too  evident  that  even  then  the  work  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  it  would  require  a  work  at  least 
ten  times  as  large  to  do  full  justice  even  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  architecture.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  can  see  at  once  why  this  is  so.  YioUet  le  Due,  for 
instance,  is  now  publishing  a  dictionary  of  French  architecture  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  will  consist,  when 
complete,  of  ten  volumes,  and  probably  5000  illustrations.  Yet  even 
this  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  history  of  the  style  in  one  country 
of  Europe  during  the  five  centuries  indicated.  It  would  require  at 
least  as  many  volumes  to  illustrate,  even  imperfectly,  the  architectural 
history  of  England  during  the  same  period.  Germany  would  fill  an 
equal  number;  and  the  mediasval  architecture  of  Italy  and  Spain 
could  not  be  described  in  less  space. 

In  other  words,  fifty  volumes  and  20,000  woodcuts  would  barely 
suffice  to  complete  what  must  in  the  present  work  be  compressed  into 
500  pages,  with  a  like  number  of  illustrations. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  this 
book  is  far  from  pretending  to  be  a  complete  or  exhaustive  history  of 
the  art.  It  is  neither  an  atlas  nor  a  gazetteer,  but  simply  a  general 
map  of  the  architectural  world,  and— if  I  may  be  allowed  the  small 
joke — on  Mercator*s  projection.     It  might  with  propriety  bo  called  an 


^  The  namber  of  illustrations  in  the  They  now  stand  at  5H6  ;  and  in  the 
chapters  of  tiio  Handbook  comprised  in  second  volume  the  ratio  of  increase  will 
Ibis  first  volume  of  the  History  was  441.  |  probably  be  even  greater. 
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abridgmetit,  if  there  existed  any  larger  history  from  which  it  oould 
be  supposed  to  be  abridged.  At  one  time  I  intended  to  designate  it 
'An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Architectui'e,  considered  as 
a  Fine  Art ;'  but  though  such  a  title  might  describe  correctly  enough 
the  general  scope  of  the  work,  its  length  is  objectionable,  and,  like 
every  periphrasis,  it  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 

The  simple  title  of  '  History '  has  therefore  been  adopted,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  entitled  to  such  a  denomination  until  at  least 
some  narrative  more  worthy  of  the  subject  takes  its  place.  Con- 
sidering the  limits  it  thus  became  necessary  to  impose  on  the  extent 
of  the  work,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  great  diflSculty  of  its  com- 
position was  in  the  first  place  to  compress  so  vast  a  subject  into  so 
small  a  compass ;  and  next  to  determine  what  buildings  to  select  for 
illustration,  and  what  to  reject.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  easier 
to  explain  what  was  necessary  to  l)e  said,  had  the  number  of  woodcuts 
been  doubled.  Had  the  text  been  increased  in  the  same  ratio  a  great 
many  things  might  have  been  made  clear  to  all,  which  will  now,  I 
fear,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
my  readers.  To  have  done  this,  however,  would  have  defeated  some 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  present  publication,  which  is  intended  lo 
convey  a  general  view  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
without  extending  the  work  so  as  to  make  it  inconveniently  large,  or 
increasing  the  price  so  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  a  large  number 
of  readers.  The  principle  consequently  that  has  been  adopted  in  the 
selection  of  the  illustrations  is,  first,  that  none  of  the  really  important 
typical  specimens  of  the  art  shall  be  passed  over  without  some  such 
illustrations  as  shall  render  them  intelligible ;  and,  after  this,  those 
examples  are  chosen  which  are  remarkable  either  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit,  or  for  their  direct  bearing  in  elucidation  of  the 
progress  or  affinities  of  the  style  under  discussion;  all  others  being 
sternly  rejected  as  irrelevant,  notwithstanding  the  almost  irresistible 
temptation  at  times  to  adorn  my  pages  with  fascinating  illustrations. 
The  reader  who  desires  information  not  bearing  on  the  general  thread 
of  the  narrative  must  thus  have  recourse  to  monographs,  or  other  special 
works,  which  alone  can  supply  his  wants  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  may  tend  to  explain  some  things  which  appear  open  to  remark 
in  the  following  pages,  if  I  allude  here  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the  views 
1  have  expressed  and  those  generally  received  regarding  several  points 
of  ancient  history  or  ethnology.     I  always  have  been  aware  that  this 
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discrepancy  exists ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  different  modes  of  investigation  pursued.  Almost 
all  those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  these  subjects  have  derived 
their  information  from  Greek  and  Roman  written  texts ;  but,  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  these  do  not  suffice.  The  classic  authors 
were  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nations  who 
preceded  or  surrounded  them ;  they  knew  very  little  of  the  archaeology 
of  their  own  countries,  and  less  of  their  ethnography.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  our  researches  are  confined  to  what  they  had  written,  many 
important  problems  remain  unsolved,  and  must  ever  remain  as  un- 
solvable  as  they  have  hitherto  proved. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  lithic  moile  of  investigation  is  not  only 
capable  of  supplementing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  deficiencies  of 
the  graphic  method,  and  of  yielding  new  and  useful  results,  but 
that  the  information  obtained  by  its  means  is  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  anything  that  can  be  elaborated  from  the  books  of  that 
early  age.  It  does  not  therefore  terrify  me  in  the  least  to  bo  told  that 
such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Comewall  Lewis,  pr  Grote,  have  arrived  at 
conclusions  different  from  those  I  have  ventured  to  express  in  the 
following  pages.  Their  information  is  derived  wholly  from  what  is 
written,  and  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  occurred  to  them,  or  to  any 
of  our  best  scholars,  that  there  was  either  history  or  ethnography 
built  into  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity. 

While  they  were  looking  steadily  at  one  side  of  the  shield,  I  fancy 
I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  other. 

It  has  been  the  accident  of  my  life — I  do  not  claim  it  as  a  merit — 
that  I  have  wandered  all  over  the  Old  World.  I  have  seen  much  that 
they  never  saw,  and  I  have  had  access  to  sources  of  information  of 
which  they  do  not  suspect  the  existence.  While  they  were  trying  to 
reconcile  what  the  Greek  or  Roman  authors  said  about  nations  who 
never  wrote  books,  and  with  regard  to  whom  they  consequently  had 
little  information,  I  was  trying  to  read  the  history  which  these  very 
j>eople  had  recorded  in  stone,  in  characters  as  clear  and  far  more  in- 
delible than  those  written  in  ink.  If,  consequently,  we  arrived  at 
different  conclusions,  it  may  possibly  be  owing  more  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  information  is  derived  than  to  any  difference  between 
the  individuals  who  announce  it. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  "  litera  scripta  "  may  suffice.  In  an  age  like  the  present,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  can  read  and  every  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  rushes  into  print,  or  makes  a  speech  which  is  printed  next 
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morning,  every  feeling  and  every  information  regarding  a  people  may 
be  dug  out  of  its  books.  But  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  in  the  early  ages  of  Greek  or  Roman  history.  Still  less  was  this 
so  in  Egypt,  nor  is  it  the  case  in  India,  or  in  many  other  countries ;  and 
to  apply  our  English  nineteenth  century  experience  to  all  these  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  mistake.  In  those  countries  and  times,  men  who  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  immortality  were  forced  to  build  their  aspirations  into  the 
walls  of  their  tombs  or  of  their  temples.  Those  who  had  poetry  in  their 
souls,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  expressed  it  by  the  more  familiar  vehicle 
of  sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  in  writing.  To  me  it  appears 
that  to  neglect  these  in  trying  to  understand  the  manners  and  customs, 
or  the  history  of  an  ancient  people,  is  to  throw  away  one-half,  and 
generally  the  most  valuable  half,  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  So  long  as  learned  men  persist  in 
believing  that  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ancient  world  is  to  be 
found  in  their  books,  and  resolutely  ignore  the  evidence  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  art,  we  have  little  in  common.  I  consequently  feel 
neither  abashed  nor  ashamed  at  being  told  that  men  of  the  most 
extensive  book-learning  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  from 
myself —on  the  contrary,  if  it  should  happen  that  we  agreed  in  some 
point  to  which  their  contemporary  works  did  not  extend,  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  mistake,  and  hesitate  to  put  it  down. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  I  fancy  misconception  exists,  of 
a  nature  that  may  probably  be  more  easily  removed  by  personal  expla- 
nation than  by  any  other  means.  It  is  very  generally  objected  to  my 
writings  that  I  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  consequently  criticise  it  with  undue  severity. 
I  regret  that  such  a  feeling  should  prevail,  partly  because  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  dissemination  of  the  views  I  am  anxious  to  promul- 
gate, but  more  because  at  a  time  when  in  this  country  the  admiration 
of  Gothic  art  is  so  nearly  universal,  it  alienates  from  me  the  best  class 
of  men  who  love  the  art,  and  prevents  their  co-operating  with  me  in 
the  improvement  of  our  architecture,  which  is  the  great  object  which 
we  all  have  at  heart. 

If  I  cannot  now  speak  of  Gothic  architecture  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  others,  this  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  my 
career  as  a  student  of  art.  Long  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  knew  and  believed  in  none  but  the  mediseval  styles,  and  was 
as  much  astonished  as  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture 
could  be,  when  any  one  suggested  that  any  other  forms  could  be 
compared  with  it.     If  I  did  not  learn  to  understand  it  then,  it  was 
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not  for  want  of  earnest  attention  and  fitndy.  I  got  bo  far  into  its 
spirit  that  I  thought  I  saw  then  how  better  things  could  be  done  in 
Gothic  art  than  had  been  done  either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  since ;  and 
I  think  so  now.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  by  free  thought, 
not  by  servile  copying. 

My  faith  in  the  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  medifleval  art  was  first 
shaken  when  I  became  familiar  with  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Mogul 
and  Pathan  emperors  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  saw  how  many  beauties 
of  even  the  pointed  style  had  been  missed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  My  confidence  was  still  further  weakened  when  I  saw  what 
richness  and  variety  the  Hindu  had  elaborated  not  only  without 
pointed  arches,  but  indeed  without  any  arches  at  all.  And  I  was 
cured  when,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and 
Athens,  I  perceived  that  at  least  equal  beauty  could  be  obtained  by 
processes  diametrically  opposed  to  those  employed  by  the  media3val 
architects. 

After  so  extended  a  survey,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  beauty  in 
architecture  did  not  reside  in  pointed  or  in  round  arches,  in  bracket 
capitals  or  horizontal  architraves,  but  in  thoughtful  appropriateness 
of  design  and  intellectual  elegance  of  detail.  I  became  convinced  that 
no  form  is  in  itself  better  than  any  other,  and  that  in  all  instances 
those  are  best  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

So  self-evident  do  these  principles— which  are  the  basis  of  the 
reasoning  employed  in  this  book — appear  to  me,  that  I  feel  convinced 
that  there  are  very  few  indeed  even  of  the  most  exclusive  admirers  of 
mediaeval  art  who  would  not  admit  them,  if  they  had  gone  through 
the  same  course  of  education  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  My  own  con- 
viction is,  that  the  great  difference  which  seems  to  exist  between  my 
views  and  those  of  the  parties  opposed  to  them  ari^^e6  almost  entirely 
from  this  accident  of  education. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
for  three  centuries  all  the  architects  in  Europe  concurred  in  believing 
that  the  whole  of  their  art  began  and  ended  in  copying  classical  forms 
and  details.  When  a  reaction  came,  it  was  not,  unfortunately,  in  the 
direction  of  freedom ;  but  towards  a  more  servile  imitation  of  another 
style,  which — whether  better  or  worse  in  itself —was  not  a  style  of 
our  ago,  nor  suited  to  our  wants  or  feelings. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  three  centuries  of 
perseverance  in  one  particular  groove,  men  should  have  ceased  to  have 
any  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reason  or  originality  being  employed  in 
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arcliitectural  design.  As,  however,  I  cjan  adduce  in  favour  of  my 
views  3000  years  of  perfect  snccess  in  all  countries  and  under  all 
circumstances,  against  300  years  of  absolute  failure  in  consequence 
of  the  copying  system,  though  under  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able to  success  in  other  respects,  there  seems  at  least  an  a  priori 
probability  that  I  may  be  right  and  that  the  copyists  may  be 
mistaken. 

I  may  be  deceiving  myself,  but  T  cannot  help  fancying  that  I  per- 
ceive signs  of  a  reaction.  Some  men  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  "  archaeology  is  not  architecture,"  and  would  willingly  see  some- 
thing done  more  reasonable  than  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  misfortune  is,  that  their  enlightenment  is  more  apt  to  lead 
to  despondency  than  to  hope.  '*  If,"  they  ask,  "  we  cannot  find  what 
we  are  looking  for  in  our  own  national  style,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  it?"  The  obvious  answer,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  found  it,  seems 
to  them  beside  the  mark.  Architecture  with  most  people  is  a  mystery 
—  something  different  from  all  other  arts ;  and  they  do  not  see  that  it 
is  and  must  be  subject  to  the  same  lules  as  they  all  are,  and  must  be 
practised  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Whether  the  nation  will  or  will  not  soon  awaken  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  prosaic  anti-climax,  one  thing  at  least  seems  certain 
and  most  hopeful.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  doing  ;  a  rest- 
less, inquiring  spirit  is  abroad,  and  if  people  can  only  be  induced  to 
think  seriously  about  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  be  as  much 
astonished  at  their  present  admiration  of  Gothic  town-halls  and 
Hyde  Park  Albert  Memorials,  as  we  are  now  at  the  Gothic  fancies 
of  Horace  Walpole  and  the  men  of  his  day. 
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NOTE. 

Although  every  possible  care  lias  been  taken  in  selecting  the  best  authoiities 
for  the  statements  in  the  tc^xt  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  subjects  for  i  I  lustration, 
still  no  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  literature  of  architecture  will  neetl 
to  be  told  that  in  many  branches  few  materials  exist  for  a  correct  description 
of  the  style,  and  that  the  drawings  which  are  available  are  frequently  so  inexact 
and  with  scales  so  carelessly  applied,  that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  avoid  error. 
The  plans  throughout  the  book  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  render  any  minute  errors 
apparent,  but  being  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  100  feet  to  1  inch,  or  ^  of  the  real 
size,  they  are  quite  sufficient  as  a  means  of  comparison,  even  when  not  mathema- 
tic;illy  correct.  They  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  jud^'e  of  the  relative  size  of  two 
buildings  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  plans,  as  correctly  as  he  could  by  seeing 
the  buildings  themselves,  without  actually  measuring  them  in  all  their  details. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sections  or  elevations  of  buil< lings,  throughout  the  book, 
are  drawn  to  a  scale  double  that  of  the  plans,  viz.,  50  feet  to  1  inch,  or  ^  of  the 
real  dimensions ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  them,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  in  all  instances:  where  it  has  not  been  effected 
the  departure  from  the  rule  is  always  noted,  either  below  the  woodcut  or  in 
the  text. 

No  lineal  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the  text  except  such  as  it  is  believed  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  in  all  instances  these  are  reduced  to  English  feet.  The  superficial 
measures  also  in  the  text,  like  the  plans,  are  quite  sufficient  for  comparison,  though 
not  to  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  correct.  One  great  source  of  uncertainty  as 
regards  them  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  at  times  what  should  be  included  in  the 
building  referred  to.  Should,  for  instance,  tlie  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  be  considered  au 
integral  part  of  the  Cathedral,  or  the  Chapter-house  at  Wells?  Should  the  sacristies 
attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  be  considered  as  psat  of  the  church?  or  such 
semi-detached  towers  as  the  south-western  one  at  Bourges  ?  What  constitutes  the 
temple  at  Kamac,  and  how  much  of  this  belongs  to  the  Hypostyle  Hall?  These 
and  fifty  other  questions  occur  in  almost  every  instance  which  may  lead  two 
persons  to  very  different  conclusions  regarding  the  superficial  dimensions  of  a 
building,  even  without  the  errors  inherent  in  imperfect  materials. 

When  either  the  drawing  from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken  was  without  a 
8cale,  or  the  scale  given  could  not  be  depended  upon,  "  No  scale  "  has  been  put 
under  the  woodcut,  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  fact.  When  the  woodcut  was  either 
too  large  for  the  psge,  or  too  small  to  be  distinct  if  reduced  to  the  usual  scale,  a 
scale  of  feet  has  been  added  under  it,  to  show  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Capitals,  windows,  and  details  which  are  meant  to  illustrate  forms  or  con- 
struction, and  not  particular  buildings,  are  drawn  to  any  scale  that  seemed  best 
to  exfiress  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  inserted  ;  when  they  are  remarkable  for 
size,  or  as  individual  examples,  a  scale  has  been  added;  but  this  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rale. 

Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accuracy, 
and  in  all  instances  the  sources  from  which  the  woodcuts  have  been  taken  are 
indicated.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings,  and  of  buildings 
never  before  published. 
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Section  I. 

Like  every  other  object  of  human  inquiry,  Architecture  may  be  studied 
from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  Either  it  may  be  regarded  statically, 
and  described  scientifically  as  a  thing  existing,  without  any  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  invented ;  or  it  may  be  treated  his- 
torically, tracing  every  form  from  its  origin  and  noting  the  influence 
one  style  has  had  upon  another  in  the  progress  of  time. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  more  technical,  and  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  student  very  considerable  previous  knowledge  before  it 
can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  The  other,  besides  being  more  popular 
and  easily  followed,  has  the  advantage  of  separating  the  objects  of 
study  into  natural  groups,  and  tracing  more  readily  their  connection 
and  relation  to  one  another.  The  great  superiority,  however,  of  the 
historical  mode  of  study  arises  from  the  fact  that,  when  so  treated, 
Architecture  ceases  to  bo  a  mere  art,  interesting  only  to  the  artist  or 
his  employer,  but  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of 
history,  filling  up  many  gaps  in  the  written  record  and  giving  life 
and  reality  to  much  that  without  its  presence  could  with  difficulty 
be  realised. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  architecture,  when  followed  as  a 
history,  is  found  in  its  ethnographic  value.  Every  different  race  of  men 
had  their  own  peculiar  forms  in  using  the  productions  of  this  art,  and 
their  own  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings  or  aspirations  by  its  means. 
When  properly  studied,  it  consequently  affords  a  means  as  important 
as  language  for  discriminating  between  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
— often  more  so,  and  one  always  more  trustworthy  and  more  easily 
understood. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  the  historical  mode  is  that 
which  will  be  followed  in  this  work.  But  before  entering  upon  the 
narrative,  it  will  be  well  if  a  correct  definition  of  what  Architeoture 
really  is  can  be  obtained.  Without  some  clear  views  on  the  tedinical 
position  of  the  art,  much  that  follows  will  be  unintelligible  and  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  may  be  mistaken. 

B  2 
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A  great  deal  of  the  confuBion  of  ideas  existing  on  the  subject  of 
Architecture  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  as  three  similar 
fine  arts,  practised  on  the  same  principles.  This  error  arose  in  the 
16th  century,  when  in  a  fatal  hour  painters  and  sculptors  undertook 
also  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  builders  ceased  to  be  architects. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  hour,  and 
much  of  the  degraded  position  of  the  art  at  this  day  is  owing  to  the 
mistake  then  made.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
that  there  is  no  essential  connection  between  painting  and  sculpture  on 
the  one  hand  and  architecture  on  the  other. 

The  two  former  rank  among  what  are  called  Phonetic  arts.  Their 
business  is  to  express  by  colour  or  form  ideas  that  could  be — generally 
have  been— expressed  by  words.  With  the  Egyptians  their  hiero- 
glyphical  paintings  were  their  only  means  of  recording  their  ideas. 
With  us,  such  series  of  pictures  as  Hogarth's  *  Manage  k  la  Mode  *  or 
•  The  i^ake's  Progress  *  are  novels  written  with  the  brush ;  and  many  of 
our  Mediaeval  cathedrals  possess  whole  Bibles  carved  in  stone.  Poetry, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture  are  three  branches  of  one  form  of  art,  refined 
from  Prose,  Colour,  and  Carving,  and  form  a  group  apart,  interchanging 
ideas  and  modes  of  expression,  but  always  dealing  with  the  same  class 
of  images  and  appealing  to  the  same  class  of  feelings. 

Distinct  and  separate  from  these  Phonetic  arts  is  another  group, 
generally  known  as  the  Technic  arts,  comprising  all  those  which 
minister  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  under  such  various  heads 
as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Between  these  two  groups  is  a  third 
called  the  i&thetic  arts,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  fiux  between  the 
Technic  and  Phonetic  arts,  fusing  the  whole  into  one  homogeneous 
mass.  They  take  their  rise  from  the  fact  that  to  every  want  which 
the  technic  arts  are  designed  to  supply.  Nature  has  attached  a  grati- 
fication which  is  capable  of  refining  all  the  useful  arts  into  fine  arts. 
Thus  the  Technic  art  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  supplying  food 
in  its  simple  form ;  but  by  the  refinements  of  cookery  and  of  wine- 
making,  simple  meats  and  drinks  are  capable  of  affording  endless 
gratification  to  the  senses.  Simple  clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold 
requires  little  art,  but  embroidery,  dyeing,  lace-making,  and  fifty 
other  arts  employ  the  hands  of  millions,  and  the  gratification 
afforded  by  their  use,  the  thoughts  of  as  many  more.  Shelter,  too,  is 
easily  provided,  but  ornamental  and  ornamented  shelter,  or  in  other 
words  architecture,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  fine  arts. 
Music,  though  hardly  known  as  a  useful  art,  is  the  most  typical  of 
the  -^thetic  arts,  and,  "  married  to  immortal  verse,"  steps  upwards 
into  the  region  of  the  Phonetic  arts,  just  as  building,  when  used  for 
ornament,  is  raised  out  of  the  domain  of  the  Technic  arts. 

Like  music,  colour  and  form  may  be   so   arranged  as  to  afford 
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infinite  pleasure  to  the  Bcnses  without  their  having  any  phonetic 
value ;  but  when  used,  as  sculpture  and  paintings  are  and  have  been 
in  all  ages,  to  tell  a  tale  or  to  express  emotion,  thoy  rank  high  among 
the  Phonetic  arts;  and  though  able  to  express  certain  impressions 
even  more  vividly  than  can  be  done  by  words,  they  cannot  rise  to  the 
high  intellectual-  position  that  can  be  attained  either  by  Poetry  or 
Eloquence  when  expressed  only  in  that  verbal  language  which  is  the 
highest  gift  of  God  to  man. 

IL— BKAury  in  Aut. 

The  term  Eeauty  in  Art  is  little  else  than  a  synonym  for  Per- 
fection, but  perfection  in  these  three  classes  of  arts  is  far  from  being 
the  same  thing,  or  of  anything  like  the  same  value,  as  an  intellectual 
expression.  The  beauty  of  a  machine,  however  complicated,  arises 
mainly  from  its  adaptability  to  use;  while  a  mosaic  of  exquisite 
colours,  or  an  elevated  piece  of  instrumental  music,  raises  emotions 
of  a  far  higher  class ;  and  a  painting  or  a  poem  may  appeal  to  all  that 
is  great  or  noble  in  human  nature. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  dozen  arts  at  random,  and  divida  them 
into  twelve  equal  component  parts,  as  they  belong  to  each  of  the  three 
divisions,  Technio,  -Esthetic,  or  Phonetic.  If  we  further  assign  one 
as  the  relative  intellectual  value  of  the  Technic  element,  two  as  that 
due  to  the  -Esthetic,  and  three  as  the  proportionate  importance  of 
the  Phonetic,  we  obtain  the  index  number  in  the  fourth  column  of  the 
table  below,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  expressing  the  true  relative 
value  of  each.  Of  course  there  are  adventitious  circumstances  which 
may  raise  the  proportionate  value  of  any  art  very  considerably,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  cultivation  may  depress  othera  below 
their  true  value;  but  the  principles  on  which  the  table  is  formed 
are  probably  those  by  which  a  correct  estimate  may  be  most  easily 
obtained. 

Tecbnic.  ili^bcUc.    PbuDeUc. 

Heating,  Ventiiation,  &c 11  1  —  =13 

Turnery,  Joinery,  &c 9  8  —  =15 

Gastronoiry 7  6  —  =17 

Jewellery 7  4  1  =18 

Clothing 5  6  1  =20 

Ceramique 5  5  2  =21 

Gardening 4  6  2  =22 

Architecture 4  4  4  =24 

Music 2  6  4  =26 

Painting  and  Sculpture     ....      3  3  0  =27 

Drama 2  2  8  =30 

Epic —  2  10  =34 

Eloquenco —  1  H  =35 

The  first  three  arts  enumerated  in  the  above  table  are  evidently 
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utterly  incapable  of  l^honetic  expreswon,  and  the  first  hardly  even  can 
be  raised  to  the  second  class,  though  air  combined  with  warmth  does 
afford  pleasure  to  the  senses.  Joinery  may  convey  an  idea  of  per- 
fection from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  designed  or  executed ;  while 
gastronomy,  as  above  mentioned,  does  really  afford  important  grati- 
fication to  the  senses,  approaching  nearly  in  importance  to  the  plain 
food-supplying  art  of  cookery.  Jewellery  may  combine  extreme 
mechanical  beauty  of  execution  with  the  most  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  colour,  and  may  also  be  made  to  express  a  meaning,  though 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Clothing  depends  on  both  colour  and 
form  for  its  perfection  more  than  even  beauty  of  material,  and  may 
be  made  to  express  gaiety  or  sorrow,  though  i)erhaps  more  from  asso- 
ciation than  from  any  inherent  qualities.  I'he  arts  of  the  potter 
can  exhibit  not  only  perfection  in  execution,  but  practically  depend 
both  in  colour  and  form,  especially  the  latter,  to  raise  their  products 
out  of  the  category  of  mere  Technic  arts;  while  the  paintings  on 
them,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  class  of  ceramique,  render 
them  capable  of  taking  their  place  among  tliose  objects  which  affect  a 
Phonetic  mode  of  utterance.  As  mentione<l  above,  floriculture  and 
landscape  gardening  may,  besides  their  use,  afford  infinite  pleasure  to 
the  senses  and  even  express  gaiety  or  gloom,  and,  from  mere  prettiness, 
may  rise  towards  something  like  sublimity  in  expression. 

Architecture  is,  however,  the  central  art  of  the  group,  which  in  its 
highest  form  combines  all  the  three  classes  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, but  not  always  necessarily  so.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  for 
instance,  though  Technically  the  most  wonderful  buildings  in  the 
world,  have  very  little  -Esthetic,  and  hardly  more  than  one  of 
Phonetic,  value.  The  great  temple  at  Baal  bee,  — and  in  fact  all  the 
Homan  temples,  may  be  classed  as  containing  six  parts  of  Technic 
value  for  mechanical  excellence  of  size  and  construction,  four  for 
beauty  of  form  and  detail,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two  jmrts 
for  any  expression  of  religion  or  intellect  they  may  exhibit,  making 
up  twenty  for  the  index^  of  their  artistic  value.  Cologne  cathedral 
takes  very  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  scale,  but  Rheiras,  Bourges, 
and  the  more  perfect  Gothic  cathedrals  may  be  classed  higher,  as 
five  Technic,  three  ^Esthetic,  and  four  Phonetic,  making  twenty-three 
altogether  as  their  index ;  and  they  are  onlv  surpassed  by  such  a 
building  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which,  though  not  so  large 
and  imposing  as  some  others,  is,  so  far  as  wv)  know,  the  most  perfect 
building  yet  erected  by  man.  It  owes  this  perfection  mainly  to  the 
equal  balance  of  parts.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  or  startling  in 
its  construction  as  there  is  in  most  Gothic  cathedrals ;  but  what  there 
is  is  mechanically  perfect,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Its  form  is 
nearly  perfect,  combining  stability  with  simplicity  and  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  monotony  or  any  appearance  of  gTeater  strength  than 
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IB  abaolutely  neoessary.  Its  details  are  all  as  exquisite  in  form  as  the 
Temple  itself,  and  it  was  at  one  time  coloured  to  an  extent  we  can 
hardly  now  realise,  but  which  must,  when  complete,  have  made  it  one 
of  th(B  most  perfect  examples  of  ^Esthetic  art.  The  walls  of  the  cella 
were  almost  certainly  covered  with  Phonetic  paintings  similar  to  those 
in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi ;  and  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  friezes, 
were  all  sculptured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  Phonetic 
expression  of  the  building  at  least  equal  to  either  its  Technio 
or  its  -Slsthetic  excellence.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  building,  such 
as  a  trophy  or  a  mausoleum,  in  which  painting  and  sculpture  shall 
be  relatively  more  important  than  they  are  in  this  instance,  and  in 
which  consequently  the  index  may  be  raised  above  twenty-four; 
but  if  this  were  so,  it  ought  probably  to  be  clas.^-ed  among  works  of 
sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  as  an  object  of  architecture. 

In  music  the  Esthetic  element  naturally  prevails  over  the  other 
two,  but  Technic  cleverness  of  execution  often  affords  to  some  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  harmony  of  the  sounds  produced ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  power  of  expressing  joy  or  sorrow  and  of  exciting  varied 
emotions  at  will,  it  rivals  frequently  the  more  distinct  and  permanent 
power  of  words  themselves,  when  unaccompanied  by  ^Esthetic  forms 
of  art.  It  is  of  course,  however,  in  the  outpourings  of  his  imagination 
or  in  the  logical  products  of  his  reason  that  man  rises  highest,  and 
stands  most  distinctly  apart  from  the  rest  of  created  beings;  and 
though  all  may  not  be  capable  of  appreciating  it,  it  is  when  both 
Technic  and  Esthetic  adjuncts  are  laid  aside,  and  man  listens  only  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  that  he  reaches  what,  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  is 
the  highest  form  of  his  artistic  development. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  forms  in  which  this  might  be 
expressed,  and  many  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  assigned  to  each  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  approximations, 
and  as  a  first  attempt  can  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  use  algebraic  symbols  and  to  allow  every  one  to  translate 
them  into  numbers  according  to  his  own  fancy,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  matters  such  an  attempt  would  have  savoured  of  affectation. 
The  art  of  criticism  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  this,  but  if  two  or 
three  would  follow  up  what  is  here  indicated  it  might  be  placed  on  a 
basis  from  which  to  proceed  higher.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  the  annexed 
diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  three  classes  of  art 
to  one  another,  and  the  way  in  which  they  overlap  and  mix  together 
so  as  to  make  up  a  perfect  art.  Like  the  preceding  table  it  will 
require  several  editions,  the  work  of  several  minds,  before  it  can  be 
perfected,  but  it  probably  is  not  far  from  representing  the  truth  as  at 
present  known. 

There  is  still  anothta*  relation  of  these  arts  to  one  another  which 
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must  not  be  overlooked  before  proceeding  further,  as  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  indispensable  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  their  respective 
merits.     Like  the  Sciences,  the  Teehnic  Arts  hardly  depend,  after  the 
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first  steps  have  been  taken,  on  individual  prowess  for  their  advance- 
ment. An  astronomer,  a  chemist,  or  a  natural  historian,  now  starts 
from  the  highest  point  reached  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  has 
only  to  observe  and  calculate,  to  analyse  and  put  together  again,  in 
order  to  advance  our  knowledge.  A  giant  may  of  course  make  a 
rapid  stride  in  advance,  but  a  hundred  dwarfs  will,  if  they  persevere 
steadily  in  the  right  path,  not  only  overtake  him,  but  probably 
advance  far  beyond  anytliing  the  most  gigantic  intellect  can  accom- 
plish in  science.  So  it  is  also  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  immense 
strides  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  improving  all  the 
machines  employed  in  manufactures  have  not  been  made  by  the 
greatest  intellects,  but  by  thousands  of  men  suggesting  new  con- 
triv  anccs  and  acquiring  skill  by  steady  improvement  in  manipulation. 
In  ship-building,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the  useful 
arts,  no  one  can  tell  who  tlie  men  were  who  converted  the  rude  galleys 
in  which  our  forefathers  sailed  to  Crecy  and  Agincourt  into  the 
gigantic  commercial  steamers  and  war  ships  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  the  result  of  thousands  of  intellects  working  steadily  towards 
a  well-defined  aim,  and  accomplishing  a  triumph  by  a  process  which 
must  always  be  successful  in  the  Teehnic  arts  when  persevered  in 
long  enough. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  iEsthetic  arts.  Some  men 
are  insensible  to  the  harmony  of  colour  and  are  not  offended  by  the 
crudest  contrasts.  0th ens  do  not  perceive  concords  in  music,  and  the 
most  violent  discords  give  them  no  pain ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
endowed  with  the  utmost  sensibility  on  these  points,  and  are  con- 
sequently not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  arts  arising 
out  of  colour  or  sound,  but  of  advancing  what  to  those  who  cannot 
understand  them  is  an  inexplicable  niVKtery. 
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When  from  the  ^Esthetic  Arts  we  turn  to  the  Sciences  and  Technic 
Arts,  we  find,  as  just  pointed  out,  that  the  individual  becomes  much 
lees  important  and  the  process  everything.  Every  astronomer  now 
knows  more  than  Newton;  every  chemist  than  John  Dalton.  Any 
ordinary  mechanic  can  start  from  a  higher  point  than  w^as  reached 
by  a  Watt  or  an  Arkwright  or  a  Stephenson,  and  can  surpass  them. 
But  no  man  can  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men  as  Handel  or 
Mozart  or  Beethoven,  and  surpass  them ;  and  the  higher  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  arts  the  more  important  does  the  individual  become 
and  the  less  so  the  process.  A  Phidias,  a  Raphael,  a  Shakespeare, 
are  yet  unsurpassed,  and  possibly  never  may  be.  All  men  may  be 
taught  to  carve,  to  colour,  and  to  write  mechanically,  and  may  even 
be  instructed  to  practise  these  processes  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  others;  but  when  from  this  we  rise  to  Phonetic 
painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  and  the  still  higher  region  of  philo- 
sophy, the  individual  becomes  all  in  all,  and  his  special  genius  there 
stamps  the  true  value  on  the  production. 

In  this  respect,  again.  Architecture  is  singularly  happy  as  a  means 
of  study.  As  a  Technic  art  it  is  practised  in  the  same  progressive 
principles  as  all  its  sister  arts,  irrespective  of  individuality.  As  an 
Esthetic  art  it  is  hardly  so  individual  as  music,  because  its  forms  and 
colours  are  permanent  and  capable  of  being  repeated  with  such 
improvements  as  each  experiment  suggests  in  every  subsequent  build- 
ing ;  but  when  it  attempts  Phonetic  forms  of  utterance,  these  are  seldom 
so  absolutely  integral  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  btdlding 
and  judged  of  apcurt.  A  Greek  Temple  or  a  Mediaeval  cathedral  without 
painting  and  sculpture  may  be  poor  and  inanimate,  but  still  so  beautiful 
in  its  form,  so  grand  from  its  mass,  and  so  imposing  from  its  durability, 
that  in  its  Technic- ^Esthetic  form  alone  it  may  command  our  admira- 
tion, more  perhaps  than  any  other  work  of  human  hands,  except  of 
course,  as  said  before,  the  highest  intellectual  forms  of  Phonetic  art. 
Architecture  thus  combines  in  itself  the  steady  progressive  perfectibility 
of  a  'i'echnic  art  quite  independent  of  the  intellectual  capabilities  of 
the  architect,  combined  with  the  ^Esthetic  appreciation  of  form  and 
colour  which  is  mostly  universal,  and  can  at  all  events  be  generally 
inculcated  and  learned.  But  its  greatest  glory  is  that  it  can  enlist  in 
its  service  the  higher  branches  of  Phonetic  sculpture  and  painting, 
which  can  be  exercised  only  by  specially  gifted  individuals.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  all  these  qualities  being  equally  combined  in  the 
person  of  any  one  architect,  and  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  success  that  it  should  be  so,  though,  if  possible,  the  combination 
would  no  doubt  be  advantageous.  In  criticising,  on  t lie  contrary,  it  is 
alwaj^s  necessary  to  separate  and  distinguish  between  the  mechanical, 
the  sensuous,  and  the  intellectual  part  of  a  design.  Without  this  an 
intelligent  api>rofiation  of  its  merits  or  defects  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  pointed  out  already,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  central  position  among  the  sister  arts,  combined  with 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Architecture  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  high  position  it  now  occupies  had  it  not  been  fitted  with  an  aim 
which  raised  it  far  above  all  utilitarian  feelings.  In  all  ages,  though 
certainly  not  among  all  nations,  Architecture  has  been  employed  as 
one  of  the  principal  forms  of  worship.  The  desire  to  erect  a  temple 
to  their  Gods  worthy  to  be  their  dwelling-place  has  exalted  even  the 
rude  arts  of  savages  into  something  worthy  of  admiration,  and  when 
such  a  nation  as  the  Egyptians  were  inspired  with  the  same  desire, 
thoy  produced,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  temples  which  still  excite 
feelings  of  admiration  and  of  awe.  Had  the  practice  of  architecture 
been  restricted  to  supplying  only  the  ordinary  wants  of  mortals,  it 
never  would  have  risen  to  be  the  noble  art  it  now  is.  Neither  the 
palaces  of  the  greatest  kings,  nor  the  wants  of  the  proudest  munici- 
palities, nor  the  emporia  of  the  richest  commerce  would  have  supplied 
that  lofty  aim  which  is  indispensable  for  any  great  intellectual  effort. 
But  when  freed  from  all  trammels  of  use  or  expense,  the  object  is  to 
erect  a  casket  worthy  to  enshrine  the  sacred  image  of  a  god  whom 
men  feared  but  adored,  the  aspiration  elevates  the  work  far  beyond  its 
useful  purpose.  It  is  when  men  seek  to  erect  a  hall  in  which  wor- 
shippers may  meet  to  render  that  homage  which  is  their  greatest 
privilege  and  their  highest  aspiration,  when  all  that  man  can  con- 
ceive that  is  great  and  beautiful  is  enlisted  to  create  something 
worthy  of  the  purpose,  that  temples  have  been  erected  which  rank 
among  the  most  successful  works  man  has  yet  produced.  Had  any 
exigencies  of  use  or  economy  controlled  the  design  of  the  Tarthenon, 
or  of  any  of  our  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  they  must  have  taken  a  much 
lower  place  in  the  scale  than  they  now  occupy.  Their  architects 
were,  however,  in  fact  as  free  from  any  utilitarian  influences  as 
the  poets  who  composed  the  *  Iliad '  or  *  Paradise  Lost.' 


II L — Dkfinition  of  Akchitecture. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  above  is  understood,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  possible  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  than  has  usually 
been  done  to  two  questions  to  which  hitherto  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
been  accorded  in  modem  times.  "  TT^a/,*'  it  is  frequently  asked,  "  is 
tJie  true  definition  of  the  word  Architecture,  or  of  the  Ait  to  which  it 
applies  f*  "  What  are  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  designing 
or  criticising  Architectural  objects  ?  " 

Fifty  years  ago  the  answers  to  these  questions  generally  were,  that 
Architecture  consisted  in  the  closest  possible  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
orders  employed  by  the  Uomans ;  that  a  church  was  well  designed 
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exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  resembled  a  heathen  temple ;  and 
that  the  merit  of  a  civic  building  was  to  be  measured  by  its  imitation, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  some  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  classic  times. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  these  answera  wore  somewhat 
modified  by  the  publication  of  Stuart  s  works  on  Athens ;  the  word 
Grecian  was  substituted  for  Koman  in  all  criticisms,  and  the  few 
forms  that  remain  to  us  of  Grecian  art  were  repeated  ad  nauseam  in 
buildings  of  the  most  heterogeneous  class  and  character. 

At  the  present  day  churches  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
domain  of  classic  art,  and  their  merit  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being 
correct  reproductions  of  mediaeval  designs.  Museums  and  town  halls 
still  generally  adhere  to  classic  forms,  alternating  between  Greek  and 
lioman.  In  some  of  our  public  buildings  an  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  Middle  Ages,  while  in  our  palaces  and  club- 
houses that  compromise  between  classicality  and  common  sense  which 
is  called  Italian  is  generally  adhered  to.  These,  it  is  evident,  are  the 
mere  changing  fashions  of  art.  There  is  nothing  real  or  essential  in 
this  Babel  of  styles,  and  we  must  go  deeper  below  the  surface  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  a  true  definition  of  the  art  or  of  its  purposes. 
Before  attempting  this,  however,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
two  wholly  different  systems  of  architecture  have  been  followed  at 
different  periods  in  the  world's  history. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  since  the  art  first  dawned,  in 
Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Home,  in  Asia,  and  in  all  Europe,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  in  all  countries  of  the  world  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  and  still  predominates 
in  remote  comers  of  the  globe  wherever  European  civilisation  or  its 
influences  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  other  being  that  which  was 
introduced  with  the  revival  of  classic  literature  contemporaneously 
with  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  still  pervades  all  Europe  and 
wherever  European  influence  has  established  itself. 

In  the  first  period  the  ai  t  of  architecture  consisted  in  designing  a 
building  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes 
retiuired,  in  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  stately  and 
ornamental  effect  consistent  with  its  uses,  and  in  applying  to  it  such 
ornament  as  should  express  and  harmonise  with  the  construction,  and 
be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  building ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  architects  took  care  that  the  ornament  should  be  the  most  elegant 
in  itself  which  it  was  in  their  power^tO  design. 

Following  this  system,  not  only  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Gothic  architects,  but  even  the  indolent  and  half-civilised  inhabitants 
of  India,  the  stolid  Tartars  of  Thibet  and  China,  and  the  savage  Mexi- 
cans, succeeded  in  erecting  great  and  beautiful  buildings.  No  race, 
ht)wever  rude  or  remote,  has  failed,  when  working  on  this  system,  to 
produce  buildings  which  are  admired  by  all  who  behold  them,  and  are 
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well  worthy  of  the  niofit  attentive  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  indicate  one  single  building  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
designed  during  the  prevalence  of  this  true  form  of  art,  which  was  not 
thought  beautiful,  not  alone  by  those  who  erected  it,  but  which  does 
not  remain  a  permanent  object  of  admiration  and  of  study  even  for 
strangers  in  all  future  ages. 

The  result  of  the  other  system  is  widely  different  from  this.  It  has 
now  been  practised  in  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  by 
people  who  have  more  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  more  construc- 
tive skill,  and  more  power  of  combining  science  and  art  in  effecting  a 
great  object,  than  any  people  who  ever  existed  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  from  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home  to  that  of  our  own 
Parliament  Houses,  not  one  building  has  been  produced  that  is  admitted 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  or  which  permanently  retains  a  hold  on 
general  admiration.  Many  are  large  and  stately  to  an  extent  almost 
unknown  before,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  a  profuseness  of  which 
no  previous  examples  exist ;  but  with  all  this,  though  they  conform 
with  the  passing  fashions  of  the  day,  they  soon  become  antiquated  and 
out  of  date,  and  men  wonder  how  such  a  style  could  ever  have  been 
thought  beautiful,  just  as  we  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  admired 
the  female  costumes  of  the  last  century  which  captivated  the  hearts  of 
our  grandfathers. 

It  does  not  require  us  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  to  find  out  why  this  should  be  the  case  ;  the  fact  simply  being 
that  no  sham  was  ever  pennanently  successful,  either  in  morals  or  in 
art,  and  no  falsehood  ever  remained  long  without  being  found  out,  or 
which,  when  detected,  inevitably  did  not  cease  to  please.  It  is  literally 
impossible  that  we  should  reproduce  either  the  circumstances  or  the 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  classical  art  and  made  it  a  reality ;  and 
though  Gothic  art  was  a  thing  of  our  country  and  of  our  own  race,  it 
belongs  to  a  state  of  society  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  now 
exists,  that  any  attempt  at  reproduction  now  must  at  best  be  a  masque- 
rade, and  never  can  be  a  real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art.  The  designers 
of  the  Eglinton  Tournament  carried  the  system  to  a  perfectly  legitimate 
conclusion  when  they  sought  to  reproduce  the  costumes  and  warlike 
exercises  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters  were  equally 
justified  in  attempting  to  do  in  painting  that  which  was  done  every 
day  in  architecture.  Both  attempts  failed  signally,  because  we  had 
progressed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  painting,  and  could  easily  detect  the 
absurdity  of  these  practices.  It  is  in  architecture  alone  of  all  the  arts 
that  the  false  system  remains,  and  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  leading  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  try  if  we  can  come  to  a  clearer 
definition  of  what  this  art  really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  consist.   Let 
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ue  BuppoBC  the  Diagram  (Woodcut  No.  2.)  to  represent  a  eotton-factory, 
R  warehouae,  or  any  very  commonplace  utilitarian  building.  The  first 
division,  a,  is  not  only  the  most  prosaic  form  of  l>uilding,  but  ia  bad 
building,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  the  parts  requiring  it, 
and  no  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  it  than  if  it  -wore  a  garden  wall 
or  a  street  pavement.  The  second  diviaion,  b,  is  better  :  the  arching 
of  the  upper  windows  binda  together  the  weakest  parts,  and  gives 
mass  where  it  is  most  needed  to  resist  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof ; 
and  the  carrying  down  the  piers  between  the  windows  gives  strength 
where  wanted.  In  this  stage  the  building  belongs  to  civil  engineer- 
ing, which  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  disposing  the  most  suitable 


materials  in  the  most  ecoDomical  but  scientific  manner  to  attain  a  given 
utilitarian  end.  In  the  third  division,  c,  this  is  carried  still  farther; 
the  materials  are  better  disposed  than  in  the  last  example,  and,  even 
without  the  slight  amount  of  ornament  applied,  it  is  a  better  example 
of  engineering.  The  ornament  is  not  more  than  would  be  considered 
in  some  states  of  society  indispensable  for  even  the  most  utilitarian 
buildings.  The  cornice  may  be  said  to  be  required  to  protect  the 
wall  from  wet ;  the  consoles  to  supjwrt  it ;  and  the  mouldings  at 
the  springing  of  the  arch  may  be  insertions  required  for  stability. 
In  tho  present  day,  however,  even  this  slight  amount  of  ornament  is 
almost  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  useful  art  into  that  of 
architecture.  T'he  fourth  division,  d,  is  certainly  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  architecture ;  and  though  it  may  be  Imd  art,  still 
the  amount  of  ornament  applied,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
entitles  this  division  to  rank  as  a  work  of  the  fine  art,  architectnre. 
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The  fifth  division,  E,  carries  the  advance  still  farther.  In  this  instance 
not  only  is  a  greater  amount  of  oi-nament  applied,  but  the  parts  are 
so  disposed  as  in  themselves  to  produce  a  more  agreeable  effect ;  and 
although  the  height  of  the  floors  remains  the  same,  and  the  amount  of 
light  introduced  very  nearly  so,  still  the  slight  grouping  of  the  parts  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  better  class  of  architecture  than  could  be  done  by 
the  mere  application  of  any  amount  of  ornament. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  last  division  in  the  diagram  is  an  object 
of  architecture,  which  the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  this  analysis 
that  architecture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  ornamented  and 
amamenied  construction. 

Recurring,  for  instance,  to  the  Parthenon,  to  illustrate  this  principle 
farther.  The  proportions  of  length  to  brea<lth,  and  of  height  to  both 
these,  are  instances  of  carefully-studied  ornamental  construction  ;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  porticoes  and  the  disposition  of 
the  peristyle.  If  all  the  pillars  were  plain  square  piers,  and  all  the 
mouldings  square  and  flat,  still  the  Parthenon  could  not  fail,, from  the 
mere  disposition  of  its  parts,  to  be  a  pleasing  and  imposing  building. 
So  it  is  with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  proportion  of  length  to  breadth, 
the  projection  of  the  transepts,  the  different  height  of  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  the  disposition  and  proportion  of  the  towers,  are  all  instances 
of  ornamental  construction,  and  beautiful  even  if  without  ornament. 
Many  of  the  older  abbeys,  especially  those  of  the  Cistercians,  are  as 
devoid  of  ornament  as  a  modem  bam  ;  but  from  the  mere  disposition 
of  their  parts  they  are  always  pleasing  and,  if  large,  are  imposing 
objects  of  architecture.  Stonehenge  is  an  instance  of  ornamental  con- 
struction wholly  without  ornament,  yet  it  is  almost  as  imposing  an 
architectural  object  as  any  of  the  same  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  when  ornament  is  added  to  this,  and  when  that 
ornament  is  elegant  itself  and  appropriate  to  the  construction  and  to 
the  purposes  of  the  building,  that  the  temple  or  the  cathedral  ranks 
among  the  highest  objects  of  the  art  and  becomes  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  man. 

Even  without  ornamental  construction,  a  building  may,  by  mere 
dint  of  ornament,  become  an  architectural  object,  though  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  attain  good  architecture  by  this  means,  and  in  true 
styles  it  has  seldom  been  attempted.  Still,  such  a  building  as  the  town- 
hall  at  Louvain,  which  if  stripped  of  its  ornaments  would  be  little 
better  than  a  factory,  by  richness  and  appropriateness  of  ornament 
alone  has  become  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  art.  In  modem 
tim^  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  attempt  to  produce  architectural 
effects  not  only  without  attending  to  ornamental  construction,  but 
often  in  defiance  of,  and  in  concealing  that  which  exists.  When  this 
is  done,  the  result  must  be  bad  art ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  architecture, 
however  execrable  it  may  l)e. 
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If  these  premisea  are  correct,  the  art  of  the  builder  conBiets  in 
merely  heaping  materials  together  so  as  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
the  speediest  and  readiest  fashion.  The  art  of  the  civil  or  military 
engineer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate  materials 
for  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  using  these  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
the  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is 
to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
economical  as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  outline, 
to  produce  a  form  that  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful.  He 
then  adds  ornament,  which  by  its  meaning  doubles  the  effect  of  the 
disposition  he  has  just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a  charm  over 
the  whole  composition. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  objects  that 
are  usually  delegated  to  the  civil  engineer  which  may  not  be  brought 
within  the  province  of  the  architect.  A  bridge,  an  aqueduct,  the 
embankment  of  a  lake,  or  the  pier  of  a  harbour,  are  all  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  architectural  ornament  as  a  temple  or  a  palace.  They  were 
all  so  treated  by  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  so  treated 
up  to  the  present  day  in  the  i-emote  parts  of  India,  and  wherever  true 
art  prevails. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  engineer  should  know  anything  of 
architecture,  though  it  is  certainly  desirable  he  should  do  so ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect  should 
understand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  he  cannot  design ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if,  in  most  instances,  he  could  delegate  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself 
entirely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  the  ornamentation  of  his 
design.  This  division  of  labour  is  essential  to  success,  and  was  always 
pi^actised  where  art  was  a  reality ;  and  no  great  work  should  be  under- 
taken without  the  union  of  the  two.  Perfect  artistic  and  perfect 
mechanical  skill  can  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  person,  but  it 
is  only  by  their  joint  assistance  that  a  great  work  of  architecture  can 
be  produced.  A  building  may  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  architectural 
art  in  the  proportion  in  wKich  the  artistic  or  ornamental  purposes  are 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  mechanical ;  and  an  object  of  engineering 
skill,  where  the  utilitarian  exigencies  of  the  design  are  allowed  to 
supersede  the  artistic.  But  it  is  nowhere  possible  to  draw  the  line 
sharply  between  the  two,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Architecture 
can  never  descend  too  low,  nor  need  it  ever  be  afraid  of  omamentinff 
too  mean  objects;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  good  engineering^  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  architectural  effect  of  any  class 
The  one  is  the  prose,  the  other  is  the  poetry  of  the  art  of  building. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  convenient  arrangement  and  proper 
construction  of  a  building,  which  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  or  its 
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ornamental  or  ornamented  design,  which  l^elongs  e«pecially  to  the  archi- 
tect, there  is  still  a  third  element  which  requires  the  special  endow- 
ment of  an  artist  for  its  exercise.  No  architectural  object  can  be 
considered  as  complete,  or  as  having  attained  the  highest  excellence 
till  it  is  endowed  vnih  a  voice  through  the  aid  of  phonetic  sculpture 
and  painting. 

In  a  few  words,  therefore,  a  perfect  building  may  be  defined  as  one 
that  combines : — 

Ist,  as  Technic  principles: 

Convenience  for  arrangement  in  plan. 
Proper  distribution  of  materials  in  construction. 
2nd,  as  ^Esthetic  principles  of  design  : 

Ornamental  arrangement  combined  with 
Ornamented  construction,  and 
3rd,  for  Phonetic  adjuncts: 
Sculpture,  or 

Painting,  employed  as  voices  tx)  tell  the  story  of  the  building, 
and  explain  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  thoFe 
to  which  it  is  dedicated. 
Besides  these,  however,  which  are  the  principal  theoretic  charac- 
teristics of  architecture,  there  are  several  minor  technical  principles 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  enumerate  before  proceeding  farther. 
It  may  also  be  well  to  give  such  examples  as  shall  make  what  has  just 
been  indicated  theoretically,  clearer  than  can  be  done  by  the  mere 
enunciation  of  abstract  principles. 

IV.- Mass. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  architectural  grandeur  is 
size — a  large  edifice  being  always  more  imposin*^  than  a  small  one ; 
and  when  the  art  displayed  in  two  buildings  is  equal,  their  effect  is 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dimcnsicms.  In  other  words,  if  one 
temple  or  church  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  it  is  twice 
or  three  times  as  grand  or  as  effective.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  differs 
very  little,  except  in  dimensions,  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  except  in 
that  respect,  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis ; 
but  because  of  ite  smaller  size  it  must  rank  lower  than  the  greater 
examples.  In  our  own  country  many  of  our  smaller  abbe^-s  or  parish 
churqhes  display  as  great  beauty  of  design  or  detail  as  our  noblest 
cathedrals,  but,  from  their  dimensions  alone,  they  are  insignificant  in 
comparison,  and  the  traveller  passes  them  by,  while  he  stands  awe- 
struck before  the  ix)rtal8  or  under  the  vault  of  the  larger  edifices. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  topes  of  the  Buddhists,  the  moimds 
of  the  Etruscans,  depend  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  their  dimen- 
sions.   The  Romans  understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  this  elemen^, 
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and  used  it  in  its  most  unsophistioated  simplicity  to  obtain  the  effect 
they  desired.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  architects  not  only  aspired  to 
the  erection  of  colossal  edifices,  but  they  learnt  how  they  might  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  building  by  a  scientific  disposition 
of  the  parts  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  ornament,  thereby  making 
it  look  very  much  larger  than  it  really  was.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
obvious  and  most  certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  perhaps  the 
most  vulgar,  means  of  obtaining  architectural  grandeur ;  but  a  true  and 
perfect  example  can  never  be  produced  by  dependence  on  this  alone, 
and  it  is  only  when  size  is  combined  with  beauty  of  proportion  and 
elegance  of  ornament  that  perfection  in  architectural  art  is  attained. 


v.— Stability. 

Next  to  size  the  most  important  element  is  stability.     By  this  is  / 
meant,  not  merely  the  strength  required  to  support  the  roof  or  to  resist 
the  various  thrusts  and  pressures,  but  that  excess  of  strength  over    ; 
mere  mechanical  requirement  which  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  satisfy   \ 
the  mind,  and  to  give  to  the  building  a  monumental  character,  with  an 
appearance  that  it  could  resist  the  shocks  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
man  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

No  people  understood  the  value  of  this  so  well  as  the  Egyptians. 
The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  sta- 
bility, and  even  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kamac  excites  admiration  far 
more  by  its  massiveness  and  strength,  and  its  apparent  eternity  of 
duration,  than  by  any  other  element  of  design.  In  the  Hall  all  utili- 
tarian exigencies  and  many  other  obvious  means  of  effect  are  sacrificed 
to  these,  and  with  such  success  that  after  more  than  3000  years'  duratiun 
still  enough  remains  to  excite  that  admiration  which  even  the  most 
unpoetical  spectators  cannot  withhold  from  its  beauties. 

In  a  more  refined  style  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  arises 
from  this  cause.  The  area  of  each  of  the  pillars  in  the  portico  of  the 
l*antheon  at  Rome  is  under  20  feet,  that  of  those  of  the  Parthenon  is 
over  33  feet,  and,  considering  how  much  taller  the  former  are  than  the 
latter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pillars  at  Athens  are  twice  as  massive 
as  those  of  the  Boman  temple,  yet  the  latter  have  sufficed  not  only  for 
the  mechanical,  but  for  many  points  of  artistic  stability ;  but  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  porticos  of  the  Parthenon,  without  taking 
into  consideration  its  other  points  of  superiority,  must  always  render 
it  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  and  other  early  Gothic  builders 
imparted  to  their  edifices  arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  con- 
structive skill  than  from  design ;  but,  though  arising  from  so  ignoble 
a  caVise,  its  efiect  is  always  grand,  and  the  rude  Norman  nave  often 
surpasses  in  grandeur  the  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
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added  to  it.  In  our  own  country  no  building  is  more  entirely  satis- 
factory than  the  nave  at  Winchester,  where  the  width  of  the  pillars 
exceeds  that  of  the  aisles,  and  the  whole  is  Norman  in  outline,  though 
Gothic  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand  no  building  of  its  dimensions 
and  beauty  of  detail  can  well  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  choir  at 
Beauvais.  Though*it  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  it  looks  so  frail, 
requires  so  many  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  is  so  evidently  an  over- 
strained exercise  of  mechanical  cleverness,  that  though  it  may  excite 
wonder  as  an  architectural  tour  de  force^  it  never  can  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  true  artist,  or  please  to  the  same  extent  as  less  ambitious 
examples. 

Even  when  we  descend  to  the  lowest  walks  of  architecture  we  find 
this  principle  prevailing.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
design  and  good  taste  to  mako  the  thin  walls  and  thinner  roof  of  a 
brick  and  slated  cottage  look  as  picturesque  or  so  well  as  one  built 
of  rubble-stone,  or  even  with  mud  walls,  and  a  thatched  roof:  the 
thickness  and  solidity  of  the  one  must  always  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  apparent  flimsiness  rif  the  other.  Here,  as  in  most  cases, 
necessity  controls  the  architect ;  but  when  fettered  by  no  utilitarian 
exigencies,  there  is  no  safer  or  readier  means  of  obtaining  an  effect 
than  this,  and  when  effect  alone  is  sought  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  architect  to  err  in  giving  too  much  solidity  to  his  building.  Size 
and  stability  are  alone  sufficient  to  produce  grandeur  in  architectural 
design,  and,  where  sublimity  is  aimed  at,  they  are  the  two  elements 
most  essential  to  its  production,  and  are  indeed  the  two  without  which 
it  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 

VL—  DanABiLiTY. 

As  the  complement  to  stability,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
architectural  objects  are  calculated  to  endure  confers  on  them  an 
impress  of  durability  which  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  of  the 
sister  arts.  Sculpture  may  endure  as  long,  and  some  of  the  Egyptian 
examples  of  that  art  found  near  the  Pyramids  are  as  old  as  anything 
in  that  country,  but  it  is  not  their  age  that  impresses  us  so  much  us 
the  story  they  have  to  tell.  The  Pyramids,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
majesty  of  their  simple  Technic  grandeur,  do  challenge  a  quasi- 
etemity  of  duration  with  a  distinctness  that  is  most  impressive,  and 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of 
architectural  expression. 

When  Horace  sang — 

*^  YixSre  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  86(1  omnes  iilacrimabiles 

Urgentur  ignotiquc  long& 
Nocte,  caront  quia  vate  sacro,'* 
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he  overlooked  the  fact  that  long  before  Troy  was  dreamt  of,  Egyptian 
kings  had  raised  pyramids  which  endure  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties  had  filled  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  with  temples  and  palaces  and  tombs  which  tell 
us  not  only  the  names  of  their  founders,  but  reveal  fp  us  their  thoughts 
and  aspirations  with  a  distinctness  that  no  sacred  poet  could  as  well 
convey.  From  that  time  onward  the  architects  have  covered  the 
world  with  monuments  that  still  i*emain  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  erected,  and  tell  all,  who  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  read  their 
riddles  aright,  what  nations  once  occupied  these  spots,  what  degree 
of  civilisation  they  had  reached,  and  how,  in  erecting  these  monuments 
on  which  we  now  gaze,  they  had  attained  that  quasi-immortality  after 
which  they  hankered. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  when  allied  with  architecture,  may  endure 
as  long,  but  their  aim  is  not  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of 
durability  which  is  so  strongly  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  more  massive 
works  of  architectural  art.  Even  when  ruined  and  in  decay  the  build- 
ings are  almost  equally  impressive,  while  ruined  sculptures  or  paintings 
are  generally  far  from  being  pleasing  objects,  and,  whatever  their  other 
merits  may  be,  certainly  miss  that  impression  obtained  from  the  dura- 
bility of  architectui'al  object*. 

VII.— Materials. 

Another  very  obvious  mode  of  obtaining  architectural  effect  is  by 
the  largeness  or  costliness  of  the  materials  employed.  A  terrace,  el- 
even a  wall,  if  composed  of  large  stones,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  con- 
siderable grandeur,  while  one  of  the  same  lineal  dimensions  and  of 
the  same  design,  if  composed  of  brick  or  rubble,  may  appear  a  very 
contemptible  object. 

Like  all  the  more  obvious  means  of  architectural  effect,  the  Egyp- 
tians seized  on  this  and  carried  it  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent. 
All  their  buildings,  as  well  as  their  colossi  and  obelisks,  owe  much 
of  their  grandeur  to  the  magnitude  of  the  materials  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  works  called  Cylopean  found  in  Italy  and  Greece 
have  no  other  element  of  grandeur  than  the  size  of  the  stones  or  rather 
masses  of  rock  which  the  builders  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
using.  In  Jerusalem  nothing  was  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  old 
writers,  or  is  so  much  admired  now,  as  the  largeness  of  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  its  substructions. 

We  can  well  believe  how  much  value  was  attached  to  this  when 
we  find  that  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Baalbec  stones  were  used  of 
between  CO  and  70  ft.  in  length,  weighing  as  much  as  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  for  the  mere  bonding  course  of  a  terrace  wall.  Even 
in  a  more  refined  style  of  architecture,  a  pillar,  the  shaft  of  which  is 
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of  a  single  stone,  or  a  lintel  or  architrave  of  one  block,  is  always  a 
grander  and  more  beautiful  object  than  if  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  parts.  Among  modem  buildings,  the  poverty-stricken  design 
of  the  church  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg  is  redeemed  by  the  grandeur 
of  its  monolithic  columns,  whilst  the  lieautiful  design  of  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris  is  destroyed  by  the  smallness  of  the  materials  in  which  it  is 
expn^ssed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arises  from  the  same  feeling 
to  which  massiveness  and  stability  address  themselves.  It  is  the 
expression  of  giant  power  and  the  apparent  eternity  of  duration 
which  they  convey;  and  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  it  always  produces  a  sentiment  tending  towards 
sublimity,  which  is  the  highest  effect  at  which  architecture  or  any 
other  art  can  aim. 

ITie  Gothic  architects  ignored  this  element  of  grandeur  altogether, 
and  sought  to  replace  it  by  the  display  of  constructive  skill  in  the 
employment  of  the  smaller  materials  they  used,  but  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether  in  so  doing  they  did  not  miss  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  most  important  prinoii^les  of  architectural  design. 

Besides  these,  value  in  the  mere  material  is  a  great  element  in 
architectural  effect.  We  all,  for  instance,  admire  an  ornament  of  pure 
gold  more  than  one  that  is  only  silver  gilt,  though  few  can  detect  the 
difference.  Persons  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  a  great 
diamond  or  wonderful  pearl,  who  would  not  go  as  many  yaixis  to  see 
paste  models  of  them,  though  if  the  two  wei*e  laid  together  on  the 
table  very  few  indeed  could  distinguish  the  real  from  the  counterfeit. 

When  we  come  to  consider  such  buildings  as  the  cathedral  at 
Milan  or  the  Taje  Mehal  at  Agra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
beauty  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  adds  very  much  to 
the  admiration  they  excite.  In  the  latter  case  the  precious  stones 
with  which  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  design  are  inlaid,  convey  an 
impression  of  grandeur  almost  as  directly  as  their  beauty  of  outline. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  because  of  its  greater  preciousness  that  we 
admire  a  marble  building  more  than  one  of  stone,  though  the  colour  of 
the  latter  may  be  really  as  beautiful  and  the  material  at  least  as  durable. 
In  the  same  manner  a  stone  edifice  is  preferred  to  one  of  brick,  and 
brick  to  wood  and  plaster ;  but  even  these  conditions  may  be  reversed 
by  the  mere  question  of  value.  If,  for  instance,  a  brick  and  a  stone  edifice 
stand  close  together,  the  design  of  both  being  equally  appropriate  to  the 
material  employed,  our  judgment  may  be  reversed  if  the  bricks  are  so 
beautifully  moulded,  or  made  of  such  precious  clay,  or  so  carefully  laid, 
that  the  brick  edifice  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  other ;  in  that  case  we 
should  look  with  more  respect  and  admiration  on  the  artificial  than  on 
the  natural  mat/Crial.  From  the  same  reason  many  elaljorately  carved 
wooden  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  smallness.  of  their  parts  and 
their  perishable  nature,  are    more    to    be    adiiiii-ed   tiian  larger  and 
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more  monumental  struoturce,  and  this  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  labour  and  consequent  cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Irrespective  of  these  considerations,  many  building  materials  are 
invaluable  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Granite  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  marble  from  the  exquisite 
polish  it  takes,  and  for  its  colour,  which  for  internal  decoration  is  a 
property  that  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Stone  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  blocks  that  can  be  obtained  and  because 
it  easily  receives  a  polish  sufficient  for  external  purposes.  Bricks  are 
excellent  for  their  cheapness  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
used,  and  they  may  also  be  moulded  into  forms  of  great  elegance,  so 
that  beauty  may  be  easily  attained ;  but  sublimity  is  nearly  impossible 
in  brickwork,  without  at  least  such  dimensions  as  have  rarely  been 
accomplished  by  man.  The  smallness  of  the  material  is  such  a  manifest 
incongruity  with  largeness  of  the  parts,  that  even  the  Bomans,  though 
they  tried  hard,  could  never  quite  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Plaster  is  another  artificial  material.  Except  in  monumental  erec- 
tions it  is  superior  to  stone  for  internal  purposes,  and  always  better 
than  brick  from  the  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  moulded,  and  its  capability  of  receiving 
painted  or  other  decorations  to  any  extent. 

Wood  should  be  used  externally  only  on  the  smallest  and  least 
monumental  class  of  buildings,  and  even  internally  is  generally  in- 
ferior to  plaster.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  liable  to  warp  and  pplit,  and 
combustible,  which  are  all  serious  objections  to  its  use,  except  for 
flooring,  doors,  and  such  purposes  as  it  is  now  generally  applied  to. 

Oast  iron  is  another  material  rarely  brought  into  use,  though  more 
precious  than  any  of  those  above  enumerated,  and  possessing  more 
strength,  though  probably  less  durability.  Where  lightness  combined 
with  strength  is  required,  it  is  invaluable,  but  though  it  can  be 
moulded  into  any  form  of  beauty  that  may  be  designed,  it  has  hardly 
yet  ever  been  so  used  as  to  allow  of  its  architectural  qualities  being 
appreciated. 

All  these  materials  are  nearly  equally  good  when  used  honestly 
each  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted;  they  all  become 
bad  either  when  employed  for  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  not  appro- 
priate, or  when  one  material  is  substituted  in  the  place  of,  or  to  imitate 
another.  Grandeur  and  sublimity  can  only  bo  reached  by  the  nxore 
durable  and  more  massive  class  of  materials,  but  beauty  and  elegance 
are  attainable  in  all,  and  the  range  of  architectural  design  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  class  either  of  natural  or  of 
artificial  materials,  or  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  use  of  some  and 
to  insist  on  that  of  others,  for  purposes  to  which  they  are  manifestly 
inapplicable. 
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VIII. — CoNSTRUCnON. 

Construction  lias  been  shown  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 

engineer  ;  with  him  it  is  all  in  all,  and  to  construct  scientifically  and 

at  the  same  time  economically  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  endea- 

1  vours.     It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  architect.     Construction  ought 

/  to  be  his  handmaid,  useful  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  design, 

but  never  his  mistress,  oontrolling  him  in  the  execution  of  that  which 

he  would  otherwise  think  expedient.      An  architect  ought  always  to 

/  allow  himself  such  a  margin  of  strength  that  he  may  disregard  or  play 

/  with  his  construction,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money  spent  in 

obtaining  this  solidity  will  be  more  effective  architecturally  than  twice 

the  amount  expended  on  ornament,  however  elegant  or  aitpropriate 

that  may  be. 

So  convinced  were  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  this  principle, 
that  they  never  used  any  other  constructive  expedient  than  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  or  prop,  supporting  a  horizontal  beam ;  and  half  the 
satisfactory  effect  of  their  buildings  arises  from  their  adhering  to  this 
simple  though  expensive  mode  of  construction.  They  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  and  its  propertioja,  but  they  knew 
that  its  employment  would  introduce  complexity  and  confusion  into 
their  designs,  and  therefore  they  wisely  rejected  it.  Even  to  the 
present  day  the  Hindus  refuse  to  use  the  arch,  though  it  has  long 
1  been  employed  in  their  country  by  the  Mahometans.  As  they  quaintly 
I  express  it,  **  An  arch  never  sleeps ;"  and  it  is  true  that  by  its  thrust 
and  pressure  it  is  always  tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  in 
spite  of  all  counterpoises,  whenever  the  smallest  damage  is  done,  it 
hastens  the  ruin  of  a  building,  which,  if  more  simply  constructed, 
might  last  for  ages. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  complicated 
style.  They  wanted  larger  and  more  complex  buildings  than  had 
been  before  required,  and  they  employed  brick  to  a  great  extent  even 
in  their  temples  and  most  monumental  buildings.  They  obtained 
both  space  and  variety  by  these  means,  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  or  expense ;  but  we  miss  in  all  their  works  that  repose  and 
harmony  which  is  the  great  charm  that  pervades  the  buildings  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architects  went  even  beyond  the  Homaiis  in  this 
respect.  They  pnded  themselves  on  their  constructive  skill,  and 
paraded  it  on  all  occasions,  and  often  to  an  extent  very  destructive 
of  true  architectural  design.  The  lower  storey  of  a  French  cathedral 
is  generally  very  satisfactory ;  the  walls  are  thick  and  solid,  and  the 
buttresses,  when  not  choked  up  with  chapels,  just  sufficient  for  shadow 
and  relief;  but  the  architects  of  that  countrv  were  seized  with  a  mania 
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for  clerestories  of  gigantic  height,  which  should  appear  internally 
mei-o  walls  of  painted  glass  divided  by  mtdlions.  This  could  only  be 
effected  either  by  encumbering  the  floor  of  the  church  with  piers  of 
inconvenient  thickness  or  by  a  system  of  buttressing  outside.  The 
latter  was  the  expedient  adopted ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
with  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  forms 
and  ornaments  used,  it  was  singularly  destructive  of  true  architectural 
effect.  It  not  only  produces  confusion  of  outline  and  a  total  want  of 
repose,  but  it  is  eminently  suggestive  of  weakness,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  one  of  these  props  were  removed,  the  whole  would 
tumble  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 

This  was  hardly  ever  the  case  in  England  :  the  less  ambitious 
dimensions  employed  in  this  country  enabled  the  architects  to  dis- 
pense in  a  great  measure  with  these  adjuncts,  and  when  flying  but- 
tresses are  used,  they  look  more  as  if  employed  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
jjerfect  security  than  as  necessary  to  stability.  Owing  to  this  cause 
the  French  have  never  been  able  to  construct  a  satisfactory  vault :  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  their  supports  they  were  forced  to 
stilt,  twist,  and  dome  them  to  a  most  unpleasing  extent,  and  to  attend 
to  constructive  instead  of  artistic  necessities.  With  the  English  archi- 
tects this  never  was  the  case ;  they  were  always  able  to  design  their 
vaults  in  such  forms  as  they  thought  would  be  most  beautiful  artistic- 
ally, and,  owing  to  the  greater  solidity  of  their  supports,  to  carry  them 
out  as  at  first  designed.  ^ 

It  was  left  for  the  Germans  to  carry  this  system  to  its  acme  of 
absurdity.  Half  the  merit  of  the  old  Round  arched  Gothic  cathe- 
drals on  the  Hhine  consists  in  their  solidity  and  the  repose  they  dis- 
play in  every  part.  Their  walls  and  other  essential  parts  are  always 
in  themselves  suflicient  to  support  the  roofs  and  vaults,  and  no  construc- 
tive contrivance  is  seen  anywhere;  but  when  the  Germans  adopted 
the  pointed  style,  their  builders— they  can  hardly  be  called  architects — 
seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  art  consisted  in  supporting  the  widest 
possible  vaults  on  the  thinnest  possible  pillara  and  in  constructing  the 
tallest  windows  with  the  most  attenuated  muUions.  The  consequence 
is,  that  though  their  constructive  skill  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
mason  or  the  engineer,  the  artist  or  the  architect  turns  from  the  cold 
vaults  and  lean  piers  of  their  later  cathedrals  with  a  painful  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  expectation,  and  wonders  why  such  dimensions  and  such 
details  should  produce  a  result  so  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

So  many  circumstances  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 


*  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  glory  of 
a  French  clerestory  filled  with  stained 
glass  made  up  for  all  these  defects,  and  it 
may  be  true  that  it  did  so ;  but  iu  that 


case  the  architecture  was  sacrificed  to  the 
sister  art  of  paintiug,  and  is  not  the  less 
bad  in  itself  because  it  enabled  that  art  to 
display  its  charms  with  so  much  brilliancy. 
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it  is  impoBBible  to  prescribe  any  general  rules  in  such  a  subject  as  this, 
but  the  fuUowing  table  will  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  ratio  of  the 
area  to  the  points  of  support  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  buildings  of 


Hypostylc  Hall,  Karnac 
8t  Peter's,  Rome 
Spires  Cathedral . 
Sta.  Maria,  Florence 
Bonrges  Cathedral 
St.  Paul's  London 
Sto.  Qenevi^ye,  Paris 
Parthenon,  Athens 
Chartri  8  Cathedral 
Salisbury  Cathedral 
Paris,  Nofre  Dame 
Milan  Cathedral . 
Cologne  Cathedral 
York  Cathedral   . 
Temple  of  Peace  . 
St.  Ouen,  Rouen  . 


Area. 


fiolMs. 


Ratio 
in  Ueclmala. 


Mmmt 
Vulgar  FractlonflL 


Feet 
94,437 

227,000 
56,787 
84,802 
61,590 
84,811 
60,287 
23.140 
68.261 
55.853 
64,108 

108,277 
91,464 
72,860 
68,000 
47.107 


F«t. 
46,538 

59,308 

12,076 

17,056 

11,091 

14.811 

9,269 

4,430 

8,886 

7.012 

7,852 

11,601 

9,554 

7.376 

6,928 

4,637 


496 
261 
216 
201 
181 
171 
154 
148 
130 
125 
122 
107 
104 
101 
101 
097 


One*half. 

One-fourth. 

One-fiflh. 

Oue-fifth. 

One-sixth. 

One-sixth. 

One-sixth. 

One-seventh. 

One-eighth. 

One-eighth. 

One-eighth. 

One-tenth. 

Oue-tenlh. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 

One-teuth. 


the  world.  ^  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  satisfactory 
architectural  effect  of  a  building  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
mechanical  cleverness  displayed  in  its  construction. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  and  next  to 
it  practically  is  the  Parthenon,  which  being  the  only  wooden-roofed 
building  in  the  list,  its  ratio  of  support  in  proportion  to  the  work  re- 
quired is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Temple  at  Karnac.  Spires  only 
wants  better  details  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  Eiu'ope,  and 
Bourges,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the  most  satisfactory 
Gothic  cathedrals  we  posseps.  St.  Ouen,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauty 
of  detail  and  design,  fails  in  this  one  point,  and  is  certainly  deficient 
in  solidity.  Cologne  and  Milan  would  both  be  very  much  improved 
by  greater  massiveness :  at  York  the  lightness  of  the  supports  is  carried 
so  far  that  it  never  can  be  completed  wij;h  the  vaulted  roof  originally 
designed,  for  the  nave  at  least ;  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  is  so  clever 
a  piece  of  engineering,  that  it  must  always  have  been  a  failure  as  an 
architectural  design. 


*  The  numbers  in  tho  table  must  be 
taken  only  as  approxiiuaiive,  except  2,  4, 


6.  and  7,  which  are  borrowed  fromGwilt's 
*  Public  Buildings  of  London.' 
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The  four  great  BenaifiBance  cathedrals,  at  Home,  Florence,  London, 
and  Paris,  enumerated  in  this  list,  have  quite  sufficient  strength  for 
architectural  effect,  but  the  value  of  this  is  lost  from  concealed 
construction,  and  because  the  supports  are  generally  grouped  into  a 
few  great  masses,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
eye.  A  Gothic  architect  would  have  divided  these  masses  into  twice 
or  three  times  the  number  of  the  piers  used  in  these  churches,  and  by 
employing  ornament  designed  to  display  and  accentuate  the  con- 
struction, would  have  rendered  these  buildings  far  more  satisfactory 
than  they  are. 

In  this  respect  the  great  art  of  the  architect  consists  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  unencumbered  space  internally,  con- 
sistent in  the  first  place  with  the  requisite  amount  of  permanent 
mechanical  stability,  and  next  with  such  an  appearance  of  superfluity 
of  strength  as  shall  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  building  is  perfectly 
secure  and  calculated  to  last  for  ages. 

IX.  — FOKMS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  the 
forms  best  adapted  to  architectural  purposes,  as  the  value  of  a  form 
in  architecture  depends  wholly  on  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  in  consequence  no  pre- 
scribed form,  however  ugly  it  may  appear  at  present,  that  may  not 
one  day  be  found  to  be  the  very  best  for  a  given  purpose ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  none  of  those  most  admired  which  may  not  become  absolutely 
offensive  when  used  in  a  manner  for  which  they  are  unsuited.  In 
itself  no  simple  form  seems  to  have  any  inherent  value  of  its  own, 
and  it  is  only  by  combination  of  one  with  another  that  they  become 
effective.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
placing  a  cube  at  one  eyd  as  the  most  solid  of  angular  and  a  sphere 
at  the  other  as  the  most  perfect  of  round  shapes,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cut  off  the  angles  of  the  cube  in  successive  gradations  till  it  became  a 
polygon  of  so  many  sides  as  to  be  nearly  curvilinear.  On  the  other 
hand  by  modifying  the  sphere  through  all  the  gradations  of  conic 
sections,  it  might  meet  the  other  series  in  the  centre  without  there 
being  any  abrupt  distinction  between  them.  Such  a  series  might  be 
comjmred  to  the  notes  of  a  piano.  We  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  the 
base  or  treble  notes  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  only 
by  a  combination  of  several  notes  that  harmony  is  produced,  and  gentle 
or  brilliant  melodies  by  their  fading  into  one  another,  or  by  strongly 
marked  contrasts.  So  it  is  with  forms :  the  square  and  angular  are 
expressive  of  strength  and  power ;  curves  of  softness  and  elegance ; 
and  beauty  is  produced  by  efi'ective  combination  of  the  right-lined  with 
the  curvilinear.   It  is  always  thus  in  nature.  Rocks  and  all  the  harder 
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Bubetances  are  rough  and  angular,  and  marked  by  strong  oontrasts  and 
deej}  lines.  Among  trees,  the  oak  is  rugged,  and  its  branches  are 
at  right  angles  to  its  stem,  or  to  one  another.  The  lines  of  the  willow 
are  rounded,  and  flowing.  The  forms  of  children  and  women  are  round 
and  full,  and  free  from  violent  contrasts ;  those  of  men  are  abrupt, 
hard,  and  angular  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  their 
frame. 

In  consequence  of  these  properties,  as  a  general  nilo  the  square  or 
angular  parts  ought  always  to  be  placed  below,  where  strength  is 
wanted,  and  the  rounded  above.  If,  for  instance,  a  tower  is  to  be  built, 
the  lower  storey  should  not  only  be  square,  but  should  be  marked  by 
buttresses  or  other  strong  lines,  and  the  masonry  rusticated,  so  as  to 
convey  even  a  greater  appearance  of  strength.  Above  this,  if  the 
square  form  itt  still  retained,  it  may  Ik)  with  more  elegance  and  less 
accentuation.  The  form  may  then  change  to  an  octagon,  that  to  a 
lx)lygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  then  be  surmounted  by  a  circular  form 
of  any  sort.  These  conditions  are  not  absolute,  but  the  reverse 
arrangement  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  A  tower  with  a  circular 
base  and  a  square  upper  storey  is  what  almost  no  art  could  rend<y 
tolerable,  while  the  other  pleases  by  its  innate  fitness  without  any 
extraordinar}"^  effort  of  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  round  pillars  are  more  pleasing  as  supports 
for  a  square  architrave,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fitness  for 
the  purpose  as  from  the  effect  of  contrast,  and  flat  friezes  are  preferable 
to  curved  ones  of  the  late  Roman  styles  from  the  same  cause.  The 
angular  mouldings  introduced  among  the  circular  shafts  of  a  Gothic 
coupled  pillar,  add  immensely  to  the  brilliancy  of  effect.  Where 
everything  is  square  and  rugged,  as  in  a  Druidical  trilithon,  the  effect 
may  be  sublime,  but  it  cannot  be  elegant ;  where  everything  is  rounded, 
as  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  perfection  of  elegance 
may  be  attained,  but  never  sublimity.  Perfection,  as  usual,  lies 
between  these  extremes. 

X. — Proportion. 

The  properties  above  enumerated  may  be  characterised  as  the 
mechanical  principles  of  design.  Size,  stability,  construction,  material, 
and  many  such,  are  elements  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  or 
mason,  as  well  as  of  the  architect,  and  a  building  remarkable  for 
these  properties  only,  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  lowest  grade 
of  architectural  excellence.  They  are  invaluable  adjuncts  in  the 
hands  of  the  true  artist,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  principal  elements 
of  design. 

After  these,  the  two  most  imi)ortant  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  architect  are  Proportion  and  Ornament ;  the  fonner  enabling  him 
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to  conBtruct  ornamentally,  the  latter  to  ornament  his  oonBtruction ;  both 
require  knowledge  and  thought,  and  can  only  bo  projjorly  applied  by  one 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  architectural  design. 

As  proportion,  to  be  good,  must  be  modified  by  every  varying 
exigence  of  a  design,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  which  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases ;  but  a  few  of  its 
principles  are  obvious  enough,  and  can  be  defined  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  they  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  various 
buildings  enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

To  take  first  the  simplest  form  of  the  proposition,  let  us  suppose  a 
room  built,  which  shall  be  an  exact  cube — of  say  20  feet  each  way — 
such  a  proportion  must  be  bad  and  inartistic ;  and  besides,  the  height 
is  too  great  for  the  other  dimensions,  apparently  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  far  enough  away  to  embrace  the  whole  wall  at  one  view, 
or  to  see  the  springing  of  the  roof,  without  throwing  the  head  back 
and  looking  upwards.  If  the  height  were  exaggerated  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  the  disproportion  would  be  so  striking,  that  no  art  could 
render  it  agreeable.  As  a  general  rule,  a  room  square  in  plan  is  never 
pleasing.  It  is  always  better  that  one  side  should  be  longer  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  design.  Once  and  a  half  the 
width  has  often  been  recommended,  and  with  every  increase  of  length 
an  increase  of  height  is  not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable.  Some 
such  rule  as  the  following  seems  to  meet  most  cases : — "  The  height  of  a 
room  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  width,  plus  the  square  root  of  it» 
length."  Thus  a  room  20  feet  square  ought  to  be  between  14  and  15 
feet  high ;  if  its  length  be  increased  to  40  feet,  its  height  must  he  at 
least  16i;  if  100,  certainly  not  less  than  20.  If  we  proceed  further, 
and  make  the  height  actually  exceed  the  width,  the  effect  is  that  of 
making  it  look  narrow.  As  a  general  rule,  and  especially  in  all 
extreme  cases,  by  adding  to  one  dimension,  we  take  away  in  appear- 
ance from  the  others.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  room  20  feet  wide  and  30 
or  40  feet  in  height,  we  make  it  narrow ;  if  40  wide  and  20  high,  wo 
make  a  low  room.  By  increasing  the  length,  we  diminish  the  other 
two  dimensions. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speaking  of  plain  rooms  with  plain  walls, 
and  an  architect  may  be  forced  to  construct  rooms  of  all  sorts  of 
uiipleasing  dimensions,  but  it  is  here  that  his  art  comes  to  his  aid, 
and  ho  must  be  very  little  of  an  artist  if  he  cannot  conceal,  even 
when  unable  entirely  to  counteract,  tlio  defects  of  his  dimensions.  A 
room,  for  instance,  that  is  a  perfect  cube  of  20  feet  may  Ix)  made  to 
look  as  low  as  one  only  15  feet  high,  by  using  a  strongly  marked 
horizontal  decoration,  by  breaking  the  wall  into  different  heights,  by 
marking  strongly  the  horizontal  prox)ortion8,  and  obliterating  as  far 
as  possible  all  vertical  lines.  The  reveree  process  will  make  a  room 
only  10  feet  high  look  as  lofty  as  one  of  15. 
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Even  the  Bame  wall-paper  (if  of  Btrongly  marked  lines)  if  pasted 
on  the  sides  of  two  rooms  exactly  similar  in  dimensions,  but  with  the 
lines  vertical  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  horizontal,  will  alter  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  them  by  several  feet.  If  a  room  is  foo  high, 
it  is  easy  to  correct  this  by  carrying  a  bold  cornice  to  the  height 
required,  and  stopping  there  the  vertical  lines  of  the  wall,  and  above 
this  coving  the  roof,  or  using  some  device  which  shall  mark  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  walls,  and  the  defect  may  become  a  beauty.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  room  is  too  long  for  its  other  dimensions,  this  is  easily 
remedied  either  by  breaks  in  the  walls  where  these  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  screens  of  columns  across  its  width,  or  by  only  breaking  the 
height  of  the  roof.  Anything  which  will  divide  the  length  into 
compartments  will  effect  this.  The  width,  if  in  excess,  is  easily 
remedied  by  dividing  it,  as  the  Gothic  architects  did,  into  aisles. 
Thus  a  room  oO  feet  wide  and  30  high,  may  easily  be  restored  to 
proportion  by  cutting  off  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side,  and  lowering 
the  roofs  of  the  side  compartments,  to  say  20  feet.  If  great  stability 
is  not  required,  this  can  be  done  without  encumbering  the  floor  with 
many  points  of  support.  The  greater  the  number  used  the  more  easily 
the  effect  is  obtained,  but  it  can  be  done  almost  without  them. 

Externally  it  is  easier  to  remedy  defects  of  proportion  than  it  is 
internally.  It  is  easier  than  on  the  inside  to  increase  the  apparent 
height  by  strongly  marked  vertical  lines,  or  to  bring  it  down  by  the 
employment  of  a  horizontal  decoration.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  the 
diagram  No.  2  ^page  13) :  if  the  two  divisions  o  and  d  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  street,  and  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  any  one  believe  that  c  was  not  taller  than  d,  and  that 
the  windows  in  the  latter  were  not  farther  apart  and  more  squat  than 
those  in  the  first  division  ;  and  the  effect  might  easily  be  increased. 

If  the  length  of  a  building  is  too  great,  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
projections,  or  by  breaking  up  the  length  into  square  divisions.  Thus, 
A  A  is  a  long  building,  but  B  b  is  a  square  one,  or  practically  (owing  to 

the  perspective)  less  than  a  square  in  length,  in 
any  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  spectator  at  a' 
the  building  would  look  as  if  shorter  in  the 
direction  of  b  b  than  in  that  of  a  a,  owing  to 
the  largeness  and  importance  of  the  part 
nearest  the  eye.  If  100  feet  in  length  by 
bO  feet  high  is  a  pleasing  dimension  for  a 
certain  design,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
building  should  be  600  feet  long,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  it  into  five  parts,  and  throw 
three  back  and  two  forward,  or  the  contrary,  and  the  proportion 
becomes  as  before. 


B 
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The  Egyptians  hardly  studied  the  science  of  proportion  at  all; 
they  gained  their  effects  by  simpler  and  more  obvions  means.  The 
Greeks  were  masters  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  but  they  used  the 
resources  of  the  art  with  extreme  sobriety — externally  at  least — 
dreading  to  disturb  that  simplicity  which  is  so  essential  to  sublimity 
in  architecture.  But  internally,  where  sublimity  was  not  attainable 
with  the  dimensions  they  employed,  they  divided  the  cells  of  their 
temples  into  three  aisles,  and  the  height  into  two,  by  placing  two 
ranges  of  columns  one  above  the  other.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  use  such  a  number  of  small  parts  as  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent size  most  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  greater 
apparent  magnitude  to  the  statue,  which  was  the  principal  object  for 
which  the  temple  was  erected. 

The  Komans  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
science  of  proportion  in  the  designs  of  their  buildings,  though  nothing 
can  well  be  more  exquisite  than  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
parts  in  their  orders,  and  generally  in  their  details.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  we  find,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  earnest 
attention  paid  to  it,  and  half  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  of  that  age 
is  owing  to  the  successful  results  to  which  the  architects  carried  their 
experiments  in  balancing  the  parts  of  their  structures  the  one  against 
the  other,  so  as  to  produce  that  harmony  we  so  much  admire  in 
them. 

The  first  great  invention  of  the  Gothic  architects  (though  of  Greek 
origin)  was  that  of  dividing  the  breadth  of  the  building  internally  into 
three  aisles,  and  making  the  central  one  higher  and 
wider  than  those  on  each  side.  By  this  means  height 
and  length  were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  width :  this 
latter,  however,  is  never  a  valuable  property  artistically, 
though  it  may  1»e  indispensable  for  the  utilitarian  exi- 
gencies of  the  building.  They  next  sought  to  increase 
still  further  the  height  of  the  central  aisle  by  dividing 
its  sides  into  three  equal  portions  which  by  contrast 
added  very  much  to  the  effect ;  but  the  monotony  of  ? 
this  arrangement  was  soon  apparent:  besides,  it  was  ' 
perceived  that  the  side  aisles  were  so  low  as  not  to  come 
into  direct  comparison  with  the  central  nave.  To 
remedy  this  they  gi*adually  increased  its  dimensions, 
and  at  last  hit  on  something  very  like  the  following 
proportions.  They  made  the  height  of  the  side  aisle 
half  that  of  the  central  (the  width  being  also  in  the 
same  proportion) ;  the  remaining  portions  they  divided 
into  three,  making  the  triforium  one-third,  the  clerestory 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.     Thus  the  three  divisions  are  '  '^'  * 

in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  and  3,  each  giving  value   to  the  other,  and 
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the  whole  adding  very  considerably  to  all  the  appai*ent  dimensionB  of 
the  interior.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  carried  the  system 
further  and,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  pillars  longitudinally 
and  the  numlier  of  divisions  vertically,  to  have  added  considerably 
to  even  this  appearance  of  size ;  but  it  would  then  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  simplicity  and  grandeur :  and  though  the  building  might 
have  looked  larger,  the  beauty  of  the  design  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gothic  architects  in  this  department  of  their  art  is  shown  in  their 
employment  of  towers  and  spires.  As  a  general  rule,  placing  a  tall 
building  in  juxtaposition  with  a  low  one  exaggerates  the  height  of 
the  one  and  the  lowness  of  the  other ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  the 
object  of  the  architects  to  sacrifice  their  churches  for  their  towers,  it 
required  all  their  art  to  raise  noble  spires  without  doing  this.  In 
the  best  designs  they  effected  it  by  bold  buttresses  below,  and  the 
moment  the  tower  got  free  of  the  building,  by  changing  it  to  an 
octagon,  and  cutting  it  up  by  pinnacles,  and  lastly  by  changing  its 
form  into  that  of  a  spire,  using  generally  smaller  parts  than  are  found 
in  the  church.  By  these  devices  they  prevented  the  spire  from 
competing  in  any  way  with  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  a  spire  or 
group  of  spires  gave  dignity  and  height  to  the  whole  design,  without 
deducting  from  any  of  its  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Paris  contains  an  instructive  exemplification  of  these 
doctrines— the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (exclusive  of 
the  upper  storey  of  the  towers),  and  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  being  two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions ;  yet  any  one  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  would  certainly  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  least  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  in  excess  of  the  other. 
It  may  bo  said  that  the  arch  gains  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  what  it 
loses  in  apparent  dimensicms  by  the  simplicity  of  its  parts.  The 
fa9ade  of  the  cathedral,  though  far  from  one  of  the  best  in  France,  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  grandeur ;  and  had  it  been  as  free  from  the 
trammels  of  utilitarianism  as  the  arch,  might  easily  have  been  made  as 
simple  and  as  grand,  without  losing  its  apparent  size.  In  the  other 
case,  by  employing  in  the  arch  the  principles  which  the  Gothic 
architects  elaborated  with  such  pains,  the  apparent  dimensions  might 
have  been  increased  without  detracting  from  its  solidity,  and  it 
might  thus  have  been  rendered  one  of  the  subliuiest  buildings  in 
the  world. 

The  interior  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  an  example  of  the  neglect  of 
these  principles.  Its  great  nave  is  divided  into  only  four  bays,  and 
the  proportions  and  ornaments  of  these,  borrowed  generally  from 
external  architecture,  are  so  gigantic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  church,  except  by  the  study  of  the  plan ; 
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and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  had  a  cathedral  of  these 
dimensions  been  built  in  the  true  Gothic  stylo,  during  the  13th  or 
1 4th  century,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  from  one-third  to  one-half 
larger,  and  might  have  been  the  most  sublime,  whereas  St.  Peter's  is 
now  only  the  largest  temple  ever  erected. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  shpw  to  what  perfection 
the  science  of  proportion  was  carried  by  the  experimental  processes 
above  described  during  the  existence  of  the  true  styles  of  architecture, 
and  how  satisfactory  the  result  is,  even  upon  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  cause ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  miserable  are  the  failures 
thiBit  result  either  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  rules.  Enough, 
it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  show  that  not  only  are  the  apparent 
proportions  of  a  building  very  much  under  the  control  of  an  architect 
independent  of  its  lineal  dimensions,  but  also  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  so  to  proportion  every  part  as  to  give  value  to  all  those  around 
it,  thus  producing  that  harmony  which  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
music  or  in  painting,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  or  satisfactory 
utterance. 

XI. — Carved  Ornament. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and  decorative* 
By  the  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capitals,  brackets, 
vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like,  which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression 
to  the  construction ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  mouldings,  frets,  foliage,  <fec.„ 
which  give  grace  and  life  either  to  the  actual  constructive  forms,  or  tq 
the  constructive  decoration. 

In  mere  building  or  engineering,  the  construction  being  all  in  all, 
it  is  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  prosaic  nakedness ;  but  in  true 
architecture  construction  is  always  subordinate,  and  as  architectural 
buildings  ought  always  to  possess  an  excess  of  strength  it  need  not 
show  itself  unless  desired;  but  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
always  is  expedient  to  express  it.  The  vault,  for  instance,  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  might  just  as  easily  spring  from  a  bracket  or  a 
corbel  as  from  a  shaft,  and  in  early  experiments  this  was  often  tried  ; 
but  the  effect  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  vaulting  shaft  was  carried 
down  first  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  afterwards  to  the  floor: 
by  this  means  the  eye  was  satisfied,  the  thin  reed-like  shafts  being 
sufficient  to  explain  that  the  vault  rested  on  the  solid  ground,  and 
an  apparent  propriety  and  stability  were  given  to  the  whole.  These 
shafts  not  being  necessary  constructively,  the  artist  could  make  them 
of  any  form  or  size  he  thought  most  proper,  and  consequently,  instead 
of  one  he  generally  used  three  small  shafts  tied  together  at  various 
intervals.  Afterwards  merely  a  group  of  graceful  mouldings  was 
employed,   which  satisfied    not   only   the  exigencies   of   ornamental 
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construction,  but  became  a  real  and  essential  decorative  feature  of  tho 
building. 

In  like  manner  it  was  good  architecture  to  use  flying  buttresses, 
even  where  they  were  not  essential  to  stability.  They  explained  ex- 
ternally that  the  building  was  vaulted,  and  that  its  thrusts  were 
abutted  and  stability  secured.  The  mistake  in  their  employment  was 
where  they  became  so  essential  to  security,  that  the  constructive 
necessities  controlled  the  artistic  propriety  of  the  design,  and  tho 
architect  found  himself  compelled  to  employ  either  a  greater  number, 
or  buttresses  of  greater  strength  than  he  would  have  desired  had  he 
been  able  to  dispense  with  them. 
(  The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  so  simple,  that  they  required 
few  artifices  to  explain  their  construction;  but  in  their  triglyphs, 
their  mutules,  the  form  of  their  cornices  and  other  devices,  they  took 
pains  to  explain,  not  only  that  these  parts  had  originally  been  of  wood, 
but  that  the  temple  still  retained  its  wooden  roof.  Had  they  ever 
adopted  a  vault,  they  would  have  employed  a  totally  different  system 
of  decoration.  Having  no  constructive  use  whatever,  these  parts  were 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  architects,  and  they  consequently 
became  the  beautiful  things  we  now  so  much  admire. 

With  their  more  complicated  style  the  Somans  introduced  many 
new  modes  of  constructive  decoration.  They  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy vaulting  shafts.  In  all  the  great  halls  of  their  Baths,  or  of  their 
vaulted  Basilicas,  they  applied  a  Corinthian  pillar  as  a  vaulting  shaft 
to  the  front  of  the  pier  from  which  the  arch  appears  to  spring,  though 
the  latter  really  supported  the  vault,  All  tho  pillars  have  now  been 
removed,  but  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  stability  of  the 
vaults ;  they  were  mere  decorative  features  to  explain  the  construction, 
but  indispensable  for  that  purpose.  The  Romans  also  suggested 
most  of  the  other  decorative  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  their 
architecture  never  reached  beyond  the  stage  of  transition.  It  was 
left  for  the  Gothic  architects  freely  to  elaborate  this  mode  of  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  they  carried  it  to  an  extent  never  dreamt  of  before  ; 
but  it  is  to  this  thai;  their  buildings  owe  at  least  half  the  beauty  they 
possess. 

The  same  system  of  course  applies  to  dwelling-houses,  and  to  tho 
meanest  objects  of  architectural  art.  The  string-course  that  marks 
externally  the  floor-line  of  the  different  storeys  is  as  legitimate  and 
indispensable  an  ornament  as  a  vaulting  shaft,  and  it  would  also  be 
well  that  the  windows  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  indicate  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  and  at  least  a  plain  space  left  where  a  partition  wall  abuts, 
or  better  still  a  pilaster  or  buttress,  or  line  of  some  sort,  ought  to  mark 
externally  that  feature  of  internal  construction. 

The  cornice  is  as  indispensable  a  termination  of  the  wall  as  tho 
capital  is  of  a  pillar ;  and  suggests  not  only  an  appropriate  support  for 
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/  the  roof,  but  eaves  to  throw  the  rain  off  the  wall.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  pediments  or  caps  over  windows :  they  suggest  a  means 
of  protecting  an  opening  from  the  wet ;  and  porches  over  doorways  are 
equally  obvious  contrivances.  Everything,  in  short,  which  is  actually 
constructive,  or  which  suggests  what  was  or  may  be  a  constructive 
.  expedient,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  decoration,  and  affords  the  architect 
unlimited  scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill,  without  going  out  of 
his  way  to  seek  it. 

The  diflSculty  in  applying  ornaments  borrowed  from  other  styles 
is,  that  although  they  all  suggest  construction,  it  is  not  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  applied.  To  use  Pugin's  clever 
.antithesis,  "  they  are  constructed  ornament,  not  ornamented  construc- 
/  tion,"  and  as  such  can  never  satisfy  the  mind.  However  beautiful  in 
themselves,  they  are  out  of  place,  there  is  no  real  or  apparent  use  for 
their  being  there ;  and,  in  an  art  so  essentially  founded  on  utilitarian 
principles  and  common  sense  as  architecture  is,  any  offence  against 
constructive  propriety  is  utterly  intolerable. 

The  other  class,  or  decorative  ornaments,  are  forms  invented  for  the 
purpose,  either  mere  lithic  forms,  or  copied  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  applied  so  as  to  give  elegance  or  brilliancy  to  the  constructive 
decoration  just  described. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  are  mere  mouldings,  known  to 
ai'chitects  as  Scotias,  Cavettos,  Ogees,  Toruses,  Holls,  &c. — curves  which, 
used  in  various  proportions  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  produce, 
when  artistically  combined,  the  most  pleasing  effect.  * 

In  conjunction  with  these,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  purely  con- 
ventional class  of  ornament,  such  as  frets,  scrolls,  or  those  known  as  i 
the  bead  and  reel,  or  egg  and  dart  mouldings ;  or  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture the  billet  or  dog-tooth  or  all  the  thousand  and  one  forms  that 
were  invented  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  certain  styles  of  art,  vegetable  forms  are  employed  even  more 
frequently  than  those  last  described.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  ever  invented  was  that  known  as  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  but 
made  so  peculiarly  their  own.  It  has  all  the  conventional  character 
of  a  purely  lithic,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  vegetable  form ;  and,  as  used 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  known. 

The  Bomans  made  a  step  further  towards  a  more  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  their  employment  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  As  applied  to 
a  capital,  or  where  the  constructive  form  of  the  bell  beneath  it  is 
still  distinctly  seen,  it  is  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  productive  of 
the  most  pleasing  effect.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  its 
class  has  yet  been  invented  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  Boman 
Corinthian  order,  as  found,  for  instance,  in  the  so-called  Temple  of 
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Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The  proportions  of  the  order  have  nerer  yet 
been  excelled,  and  there  is  juit  that  balance  between  imitation  of 
nature  and  conventionality  which  is  in- 
dispensable. It  U  not  BO  pnre  or  perfect 
as  a  Grecian  order,  but  as  an  example  of 
rich  decoration  applied  to  an  architec- 
tural order  it  is  unsnrpassed. 

With  their  disregard  of  precedent  and 
untrammellod  wildness  of  iraafpnation, 
the  Gothic  architects  tried  every  form  of 
vegetable  ornament,  from  the  purest  oon- 
Tontionalisra,  whore  the  vegetable  form 
can  hardly  be  recognised,  to  the  most 
literal  imitation  of  nature. 

While  confining    himself    to   pnrely 
lithic  forms,  an  architect  can  never  sin 
against  good  tast«,  though  he  may  miss 
many  beauties;  with  the  latter  class  of 
ornament    ho   is    always    in    danger   of 
offence,  and  few  have  over  employed  it 
without  falling  into  mistalces.      In  the 
jimt  place,  because  it  is  impossible   to 
imitate  perfectly  foliage  and  flowers  in 
stone ;  and  secondly,  liecauee  if  the  pliant  forms  of  plants  are  made 
to  support,  or  do  the  work  of,  hard  stone,  the  incongruity  is  imme- 
diately apparent,  and  the  more  perfect  the  imitation  the  greater  the 
mistake. 

In  the  instance  (Woodcut  No,  6),  any  amount  of  literal  imitation 
that  the  scnlptor  thought  proper  may  be  indulged  in,  liecause  in  it  the 
stone  constmction  is  so  apparent  everywhere,  that  the  veget-able  form 
is  the  merest  supplement  conceivable;  or  in  a  hollow  moulding  round 
a  doorwaj',  n  vino  may  be  sculptured 
^^■a-r  V 'i*.,.  "•  ..i^^r"^  with  any  degree  of  imitation  that  can 
l>o  employed ;  for  as  it  has  no  more 
work  to  do  than  the  object  represented 
would  have  in  the  name  situation,  it  is 
a  mere  adjunct,  a  statue  of  a  plant 
placed  in  a  niche,  as  we  miglit  use  the 
statue  of  a  man :  but  if  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  6)  imitations  of  real  leaves  were 
used  to  support  the  npper  moulding,  the  effect  would  not  be  so  satis- 
factory ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  if  in  both  these  last  examples  a  little 
more  conventionality  would  not  bo  desirable. 

In  too  many  instances,  even  in  the  best  Gothic  architecture,  the 
conntniction  is  so  overlaid  by  imitative  vegetable  forms  as  to  l>e  con- 
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cealed,  and  the  work  is  apparently  done  by  leaveB  or  twigs,  but  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  style  this  is  almost  never  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best  lithic  ornaments  are  those  which 
approach  nearest  to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants,  and  that  the  best 
vegetable  forms  are  those  which  most  resemble  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  such  as  are  purely  conventional. 

Although  the  Greeks  in  one  or  two  instances  employed  human 
figures  to  support  entablatures  or  beams,  the  good  taste  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  than  questionable.  They  borrowed  it,  with 
the  Ionic  order,  from  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  the  employment  of 
caryatides  and  animal  forms  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Egyptians,  who  never  adopted  this  practice.^ 
Even  the  Homans  avoided  this  mistake,  and  the  Gothic  architects  also 
as  a  general  rule  kept  quite  clear  of  it.  Whenever  they  did  employ 
ornamented  figures  for  architectural  purposes,  they  were  either 
monsters,  as  in  gargoyles  or  griffons;  or  sometimes,  in  a  spirit  of 
caricature,  they  used  dwarfs  or  deformities  of  various  sorts ;  but  their 
sculpture,  properly  so  called,  was  always  provided  with  a  niche  or 
pedestal,  where  it  might  have  been  placed  after  the  building  was 
complete,  or  from  which  ifc  might  bo  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  architecture. 


XII. — Decorative  Colour. 

Colour  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  elements  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  give  grace  or  finish  to  his 
designs.  From  its  nature  it  is  of  course  only  an  accessory,  or  mere 
ornament ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  enables  him  to  express  his  mean- 
ing so  cheaply  and  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  brilliancy 
and  effect.  For  an  interior  it  is  absolutely  indispensable;  and  no 
apartment  can  be  said  to  be  complete  tUl  it  has  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  painter.  Whether  exteriors  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  similarly  treated  admits  of  more  doubt. 

Internally  the  architect  has  complete  command  of  the  situation ; 
he  can  suit  his  design  to  his  colours,  or  his  colours  to  his  design. 
Walls,  roof,  floor,  furniture,  are  all  at  his  disposal,  and  he  can  shut 
out  any  discordant  element  that  would   interfere  with  the  desired 

effect. 

Externally  this  is  seldom,  if  ever  the  case.  A  fa<;ade  that  looks 
brilliant  and  well  in  noonday  sun  may  be  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
a  cold  grey  sky,  or  with  the  warm  glow  of  a  setting  sun  full  upon  it ; 


»  The  Isis-licaded  or  Typhonian  capitals  i  nile :  they  are  aflSxea,  and  never  appear 
cannot  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  this  |  to  be  doing  the  work  of  the  pillar. 
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and  unleae  all  other  buildings  and  objeots  are  toned  into  acoordanoe 
with  it,  the  effect  can  seldom  be  harmonious. 

There  can  be  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greeks  painted 
their  temples  both  internally  and  externally,  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  always  placed  them  on  heights  where  they  could  only  be  seen 
relieved  against  the  sky ;  and  they  could  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
almost  imiform,  unvarying  brightness.  Had  their  temples  been  placed 
in  groves  or  valleys,  they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  attempt, 
and  certainly  never  would  have  ventured  upon  it  in  such  a  climate 
as  ours. 

Except  in  su(^  countries  as  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  must  always  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  colour  by  merely  painting  the  surface  of  the  building 
externally;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  effecting  this  which  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  Coloured  ornaments  may  be  inlaid  in  the  stone 
of  the  wall  without  interfering  with  the  construction,  and  so  placed  may 
be  made  more  effective  and  brilliant  than  the  same  ornaments  would  be 
if  carved  in  relief.  Again,  string-courses  and  mouldings  of  various 
coloured  stones  or  marbles  might  frequently  be  employed  with  better 
effect  than  can  be  obtained  in  some  situations  by  depth  of  cutting  and 
boldness  of  projection.  Such  a  mode  of  decoration  can,  however,  only 
be  partial ;  if  the  whole  building  is  to  be  coloured,  it  must  be  done 
constructively,  by  using  different  coloured  materials,  or  the  effect  will 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Italians  carried  this  mode  of  decoration  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  but  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  so  evidently 
a  veneer  overlying  the  construction  that  it  fails  to  please;  and  a 
decoration  which  internally,  where  construction  is  of  less  importance, 
would  excite  general  admiration,  is  without  meaning  on  the  outside 
of  the  same  wall. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  polychromy  might  be 
carried  out  successfully,  if,  for  instance,  a  building  were  erected,  the 
pillars  of  which  wore  of  red  granite  or  porphyry,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  dark  coloured  marbles,  and  the  plain  surfaces  of  lighter 
kinds,  or  even  of  stone.  A  design  so  carried  out  would  be  infinitely 
more  effective  than  a  similar  one  executed  in  materials  of  only  one 
colour,  and  depending  for  relief  only  on  varying  shadows  of  daylight. 
There  is  in  faxii  just  the  same  difficulty  in  lighting  monochromatic 
buildings  as  there  is  with  sculpture.  A  coloured  painting,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  merely  sufficient  light,  and  with  that  expresses 
its  form  and  meaning  far  more  clearly  and  ectsily  than  when  only  one 
colour  is  employed.  The  task,  however,  is  difficult;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  hardly  one  single  instance  known  of  a  complete 
polychromatic  design  being  successfully  carried  out  anywhere,  though 
often  attempted.  The  other  mode  of  merely  inlaying  the  ornaments 
in  colour  instead  of  relieving  them  by  carving  as  seldom  fails. 
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Not¥dtIiBtaiiding  this,  an  architect  should  never  neglect  to  select 
the  colour  of  his  materials  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
building  is  to  stand.  A  red  brick  building  may  look  remarkably  well 
if  nestling  among  green  trees,  while  the  same  building  would  be 
hideous  if  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  relieved  only  by  the  warm 
glow  of  a  setting  sun.  A  building  of  white  stone  or  white  brick  is 
as  inappropriate  among  the  trees,  and  may  look  bright  and  cheerful 
in  the  other  situation. 

In  towns  colours  might  be  used  of  very  great  brilliancy,  and  if 
done  constructively,  there  could  be  no  greater  improvement  to  our 
architectui'e ;  but  its  application  is  so  difficult  that  no  satisfactory 
result  has  yet  been  attained,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  will 
be  ever  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  interiors  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  architects  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  harmonise  and 
to  give  brilliancy  to  their  compositions,  and  have  depended  on  it  for 
their  most  important  effects. 

The  Gothic  architects  carried  this  a  step  further  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  painted  glass,  which  was  a  mode  of  colouring  more  brilliant 
than  had  been  ever  before  attempted.  This  went  beyond  all  previous 
efforts,  inasmuch  as  it  coloured  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but 
also  the  light  in  which  they  were  seen.  So  enamoured  were  they  of 
its  beauties,  that  they  sacrificed  much  of  the  constructive  propriety 
of  their  buildings  to  admit  of  its  display,  and  paid  more  attention 
to  it  than  to  any  other  part  of  their  designs.  Perhaps  they  carried 
this  predilection  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste ;  but  colour 
is  in  itself  so  exquisite  a  thing,  and  so  admirable  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  architectural  as  well  as  of  SBsthetic  beauty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  fault  even  with  the  abuse  of  what  is  in  its  essence 
so  legitimate  and  so  beautiful. 


XIII. — SCULPTURB   AND  PaINTING. 

Carved  ornament  and  decorative  colour  come  within  the  especial 
province  of  the  architect.  In  some  styles,  such  as  the  Saracenic,  and  in 
many  buildings,  they  form  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  decoration. 
But,  as  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  architecture  as  an 
art  is  that  it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  the  works  of  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  not  only  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  its 
own  decorative  construction,  but  so  as  to  add  meaning  and  value  to 
the  whole.  No  Greek  temple  and  no  Gothic  cathedral  can  indeed  be 
said  to  be  perfect  or  complete  withouti^hese  adjuncts ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  architects  in  Greece  or  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
to  design  places  and  devise  means  by  which  these  could  be  displayed 
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to  advantage,  without  interfering  either  with  the  conBtruction  or  con- 
structive  decoration.  This  was  perhaps  effected  more  succesflfiilly  in 
the  Parthenon  than  in  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  pediments  at  either  end  were  noble  frames  for  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture,  and  the  metopes  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  purpose ; 
while  the  plain  waUs  of  the  oella  were  admirably  adapted  for  paintings 
below  and  for  a  sculptured  frieze  above. 

The  deeply  recessed  portals  of  our  Gothic  cathedmls,  their  galleries, 
their  niches  and  pinnacles,  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  exuberant 
display  of  this  class  of  sculpture  in  a  less  refined  or  fastidious  age ; 
while  the  muUion-framed  windows  were  admirably  adapted  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  mode  of  coloured  decoration,  somewhat  barbarous,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  wonderfully  brilliant. 

The  system  was  carried  further  in  India  than  in  any  other  country 
except  perhaps  Egypt.  Probably  no  Hindu  temple  was  ever  erected 
without  being  at  least  intended  to  be  adorned  with  Phonetic  sculpture, 
and  many  of  them  are  covered  with  it  from  the  pHnth  to  the  eaves,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  Mahomedan  buildings  that  stand  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  this 
kind  of  decoration.  The  taste  of  these  Hindu  sculptures  may  bo 
questionable,  but  such  as  they  are  they  are  so  used  as  never  to  inter- 
fere with  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  employed,  but  always  so  as  to  aid  the  design  irrespective  of  tho 
story  they  have  to  tell.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in  which 
their  removal  or  their  absence  would  not  be  felt  as  an  injury  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view. 

It  is  diflScult  now  to  ascertain  whether  Phonetic  painting  was  used 
to  the  same  extent  as  sculpture  in  ancient  times.  From  its  nature  it  is 
infinitely  more  perishable,  and  a  bucket  of  whitewash  will  in  half  an 
hour  obliterate  the  work  of  years,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are  ages, 
both  in  tho  East  and  the  West,  where  men's  minds  are  so  atuned  that 
they  consider  whitewash  a  more  fitting  decollation  than  coloured 
paintings  of  tho  most  elaborate  and  artistic  character.  \\  hile  this  is 
so  wo  need  hardly  wonder  that  our  means  of  forming  a  distinct  opinion 
on  this  subject  are  somewhat  limited. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  still  one  of  the  special  privileges 
of  architecture  that  she  is  able  to  attract  to  herself  these  phonetic 
arts,  and  one  of  the  greatest  merits  a  building  can  possess  is  its 
affording  appropriate  places  for  their  display  ^vithout  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  special  department  of  the  architect.  But  it  is 
always  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  what  belongs  to  the 
province  of  each  art  separately.  The  work  of  the  architect  ought  to 
be  complete  and  ^Kjrfect  witljput  either  sculpture  or  painting,  and 
must  be  judged  as  if  they  were  absent ;  but  he  will  not  have  been 
entirelv  successful  unless  he  has  provided  the  means  by  wliich  the 
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value  of  hiB  design  may  be  doubled  by  their  introduction.  It  is  only 
by  the  combination  of  the  Phonetic  utterance  with  the  Technic  and 
Esthetic  elements  that  a  perfect  work  of  art  has  been  produced,  and 
that  architecture  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  to  which  it  can  aspire. 


XIV. — UxiFORSIITY. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  Uniformity  from  the  assumption  that  the 
two  great  schools  of  art — the  classical  and  the  medieeval— adopted 
contrary  conclusions  regarding  it,  Formality  being  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  former,  Irregularity  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks,  of 
course,  when  building  a  temple  or  monument,  which  was  only  one  room 
or  one  object,  made  it  exactly  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts ;  but  so  did 
the  Qothic  architects  when  building  a  church  or  chapel  or  hall,  or  any 
single  object :  in  ninety- nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  a  line  drawn 
down  the  centre  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves ;  and 
when  an  exception  to  this  occurs,  there  is  some  obvious  motive  for  it. 

But  where  several  buildings  of  different  classes  were  to  be  grouped, 
or  even  two  temples  placed  near  one  another,  the  Greeks  took  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  their  appearing  parts  of  one  design  or  one 
whole;  and  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Erechtheium,^  thi'ee 
temples  are  placed  together,  no  Gothic  architect  ever  took  such  pains 
to  secure  for  each  its  separate  individuality  as  the  Grecian  architect 
did.  What  has  given  rise  to  the  error  is,  that  all  the  smaller  objects 
of  Grecian  art  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  the  great  monuments 
without  their  adjuncts. 

If  we  can  conceive  the  task  assigned  to  a  (Jrecian  architect  of 
erecting  a  building  like  one  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  distinguished  the  chapel  from  the  refectory,  and 
that  from  the  library,  and  he  would  have  made  them  of  a  totally 
different  design  from  the  principal's  lodge,  or  the  chambers  of  the 
fellows  and  students ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  while  carefully 
distinguishing  each  part  from  the  other,  he  would  have  arranged  them 
with  soQie  regard  to  symmetry,  placing  the  chapel  in  the  centre,  the 
library  and  refectory  as  pendants  to  one  another,  though  dissimilar, 
and  the  residences  so  as  to  connect  and  fill  up  the  whole  design.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  no  great  amount  of  dignity  can  be  obtained 
without  a  certain  degree  of  regularity ;  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  artistically  it  is  better  that  more  utilitarian  convenience  should 
give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  architectural  design  than  that  the  latter 

'  See  woodcuts  further  ou. 
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should  be  constrainecl  to  yield  to  the  mere  proeaic  requirements  of  the 
building.  The  chanoe-medley  manner  in  which  many  such  buildings 
were  grouped  together  in  the  Middle  Ages  tells  the  story  as  clearly, 
and  may  be  productive  of  great  picturesqueness  of  e£fect,  but  not  of  the 
same  nobility  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  more  regularity.  The 
highest  class  of  design  will  never  be  reached  by  these  means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  that  no  number  of  separate  units  will  suffice  to  make 
one  whole.  A  number  of  pebbles  vdll  not  make  a  great  stone,  nor  a 
number  of  rose-bushes  an  oak  ;  nor  wiU  any  number  of  dwarfs  make 
up  a  giant.  To  obtain  a  great  whole  there  must  be  unity,  to  which 
all  the  parts  must  contribute,  or  they  will  remain  separate  particles. 
The  effect  of  unity  is  materiaUy  heightened  when  to  it  is  added  uni- 
formity :  the  mind  then  instantly  and  ecusily  grasps  the  whole,  knows 
it  to  be  one,  and  recognises  the  ruling  idea  that  governed  and  moulded 
the  whole  together.  It  seems  only  to  be  by  the  introduction  of  uni- 
formity that  sufficient  simplicity  for  greatness  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  evidence  of  design  made  so  manifest  that  the  mind  is  satisfied  that 
the  building  is  no  mere  accumulation  of  separate  objects,  but  the 
production  of  a  master-mind. 

In  a  palace  irregularity  seems  unpardonable.  The  architect  has 
there  practically  unlimited  command  of  fiinds  and  of  his  arrangements, 
and  he  can  easily  design  his  suites  of  rooms  so  as  to  produce  any 
amount  of  uniformity  he  may  require :  the  different  heights  of  the 
different  storeys  and  the  amount  of  ornament  on  them,  with  the 
employment  of  wings  for  offices,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  various  parts ;  but  where  the  system  is  carried  so  far  in 
great  public  buildings,  that  great  halls,  libraries,  committee-rooms,  and 
subordinate  residences  are  all  squeezed  into  one  perfectly  uniform  de- 
sign, the  building  loses  all  meaning,  and  fails  from  the  opposite  error. 

The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  every  building  or  every  part  of  one 
ought  most  distinctly  and  clearly  to  express  not  only  its  constructive 
exigencies,  but  also  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mere  utility,  in  all  instances  where  architectural  effect  is  aimed 
at,  ought  to  give  way  to  artistic  requirements ;  and  that  an  architect  is 
consequently  justified,  in  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit,  in  producing 
that  amount  of  uniformity  and  regularity  which  seems  indispensable 
for  anyth'ng  like  grandeur  of  effect.  In  villas  and  small  buildings 
all  we  look  for  is  picturesqueness  and  meaning  combined  with  ele- 
gance ;  but  in  larger  and  more  monumental  erections  we  expect  some- 
thing more ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  the  introduction 
of  some  new  element  which  shall  tell,  in  the  first  place,  that  artistic 
excellence  was  the  ruling  idea^f  the  design,  and  in  the  next  should 
give  it  that  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  which  seems  to  be  as 
inherent  a  quality  of  the  higher  works  of  nature  as  of  true  art. 
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XV. — Imifatiox  of  Nature. 

The  subject  of  the  imitation  of  Nature  is  one  intimately  connected 
with  those  mooted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  regarding  which 
considerable  misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  in  architecture  we  ought  to  copy  natural  objects  as  we  sec 
them,  whereas  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  always  to  copy 
the  processes,  never  the  forms  of  Nature.  The  error  apparently  has 
arisen  from  confounding  together  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  with  the  constructive  art  of  architecture.  The  former  have 
no  other  mode  of  expression  than  by  copying,  more  or  less  literally, 
the  forms  of  Nature ;  the  latter,  as  explained  above,  depends  wholly 
on  a  different  class  of  elements  for  its  effect ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
architect  can  either  study  too  intently,  or  copy  too  closely,  the  methods 
and  processes  by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends ;  and  the  most 
perfect  building  will  bo  that  in  which  these  have  been  most  closely 
and  literally  followed. 

To  take  one  prominent  instance : — So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
human  body  is  the  most  perfect  of  Nature's  works ;  in  it  the  gi*ound- 
work  or  skeleton  is  never  seen,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
anywhere  concealed,  it  is  only  displayed  at  the  joints  or  more  promi- 
nent points  of  support,  where  the  action  of  the  frame  would  be  other- 
wise unintelligible.  The  muscles  are  disposed  not  only  whore  they 
are  most  useful,  but  so  as  to  form  groups  gracefully  rounded  in  outline. 
The  softness  and  elegance  of  these  are  further  aided  by  the  deposition 
of  adipose  matter,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  skin  which  with 
its  beautiful  texture  conceals  the  more  utilitarian  construction  of  the 
internal  parts.  In  the  trunk  of  the  body  the  viscera  are  disposed  wholly 
without  symmetry  or  reference  to  beauty  of  any  sort — the  heart  on  one 
side,  the  liver  on  the  other,  and  the  other  parts  exactly  in  those 
positions  and  in  those  forms  by  which  they  may  most  directly  and 
easily  perform  the  essential  functions  for  which  they  are  designed. 
But  the  whole  is  concealed  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  sheath  of  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  outline.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a 
building  is  beautiful  and  perfect  exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  same 
amount  of  concealment  and  the  same  amount  of  display  of  construction 
is  preserved,  where  the  same  symmetry  is  shown  as  between  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  human  body — the  same  difference  as  between  the 
legs  and  arms,  where  the  parts  are  applied  to  different  purposes,  and 
where  the  same  amount  of  ornament  is  added,  to  adorn  without  inter- 
fering with  what  is  useful.  In  short,  there  is  no  principle  involved 
in  the  structure  of  man  which  may  not  be  taken  as  the  most  absolute 
standard  of  excellence  in  architecture. 

It  is  in   Nature's  highest  works  that  we  find  the  symmetry  of 
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proportion  most  prominent.  When  wo  deaoend  to  the  lower  types 
of  animals  we  lose  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  among  trees  and 
vegetables  generally  find  it  only  in  a  far  less  degree,  and  some- 
times miss  it  altogether.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  among  rocks 
and  stones  it  is  altogether  absent.  So  universal  is  this  principle  in 
Nature  that  we  may  safely  apply  it  to  our  criticism  on  art,  and  say 
that  a  building  is  perfect  as  a  whole  in  proportion  to  its  motived 
regularity,  and  departs  from  the  highest  type  in  the  ratio  in  which 
symmetrical  arrangement  is  neglected.  It  may,  however,  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  an  oak  tree  is  a  less  perfect  work  of  creation  than  a  human 
being,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 
80  it  may  be  said  that  a  picturesque  group  of  Gothic  buildings  may  be 
as  perfect  as  the  stately  regularity  of  an  £g3rptian  or  classic  temple ; 
but  if  it  IB  so,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  belongs  to  a  lower  and 
inferior  class  of  design. 

This  analogy,  however,  wo  may  leave  for  the  present.  The  one 
point  which  it  is  indispensable  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  man  can 
progress  or  tend  towards  success  only  by  following  the  principles  and 
copying,  so  far  as  he  can  understand  them,  the  processes  which  Nature 
employs  in  her  works ;  but  ho  can  never  succeed  in  anything  by 
copying  forms  without  reference  to  principles.  If  we  could  find 
Nature  making  trees  like  stones,  or  animals  like  trees,  or  birds  Hke 
fishes,  or  fishes  like  mammalia,  or  using  any  parts  taken  from  one 
kingdom  for  purposes  belonging  to  another,  it  would  then  be  perfectly 
legitimate  for  us  to  use  man*s  stature  as  the  modulus  for  a  Doric,  or 
woman's  as  that  of  an  Ionic  column — to  build  cathedrals  like  groves, 
and  make  windows  like  leaves,  or  to  estimate  their  beauty  by  their 
resemblance  to  such  objects ;  but  all  such  comparisons  proceed  on  an 
entire  mistake  of  what  imitation  of  Nature  really  means. 

It  is  the  merest  and  most  absolute  negation  of  reason  to  apply  to 
one  purpose  things  that  were  designed  for  another,  or  to  imitate  them 
when  they  have  no  appropriateness ;  but  it  is  our  highest  privilege  to 
understand  the  processes  of  Nature.  To  apply  these  to  our  own  wants 
and  purposes  is  the  noblest  use  of  human  intellect  and  the  perfection 
of  human  wisdom. 

So  instinctively,  but  so  literally,  has  this  correct  process  of  imitating 
Nature  been  followed  in  all  true  styles  of  architecture,  that  we  can 
always  reason  regarding  them  as  we  do  with  reference  to  natural 
objects.  Thus,  if  an  architect  finds  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital  with  a  few  traces  of  a  foundation,  he  can, 
at  a  glance,  tell  the  age  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which  it  belonged. 
He  knows  who  the  people  were  who  erected  it,  to  what  purpose  it  was 
dedicated,  and  proceeds  at  onoe  to  restore  its  porticos,  and  without 
much  uncertainty  can  reproduce  the  whole  fabric.  Or  if  he  finds  a  few 
Gothic  bases  in  situ,  with  a  few  mouldings  or  frusta  of  columns,  by  the 
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same  prooess  he  traces  the  age,  the  size,  and  the  purposes  of  the  building 
before  him.  A  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  can  restore  the  form  and  predicate 
the  habits  of  an  extinct  animal  from  a  few  fragments  of  bono,  or  even 
from  a  print  of  a  foot.  In  the  same  manner  an  architect  may,  from  a 
few  fragments  of  a  building,  if  of  a  true  style  of  architecture,  restore 
the  whole  of  its  pristine  forms,  and  with  almost  the  same  amount  of 
certainty.  This  arises  wholly  because  the  architects  of  former  days  had 
correct  ideas  of  what  was  meant  by  imitation  of  Nature.  They  added 
nothing  to  their  buildings  which  was  not  essential ;  there  was  no  detail 
which  had  not  its  use,  and  no  ornament  which  was  not  an  elaboration 
or  heightening  of  some  essential  part,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  true  building 
is  as  like  to  a  work  of  Nature  as  any  production  of  man's  hands  can 
lie  to  the  creations  of  his  Maker. 


XVI. — Association. 

There  is  one  property  inherent  in  the  productions  of  architectural 
art,  which,  while  it  frequently  lends  to  them  half  their  charm,  at  the 
same  time  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  warp  and  distort  our  critical 
judgments  regarding  them.  We  seldom  can  look  at  a  building  of  any 
age  without  associating  with  it  such  historical  memories  as  may  cling 
to  its  walls ;  and  our  predilections  for  any  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
are  more  often  due  to  educational  or  devotional  associations  than  to 
purely  artistic  judgments.  A  man  must  be  singularly  ignorant  or 
strangely  passionless  who  can  stand  among  the  fallen  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  or  wander  through  the  corridors  of  a  Boman  amphi- 
theatre, or  the  aisles  of  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  and  not  feel  his  heart 
stirred  by  emotions  of  a  totally  different  class  from  those  suggested  by 
the  beauty  of  the  mouldings  or  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  building 
he  is  contemplating. 

The  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  in  the  15th  century  for  the 
classical  style  of  art,  and  then  proved  fatal  to  the  Gothic,  was  not  so 
much  an  architectural  as  a  literary  movement.  It  arose  from  the 
re-discovery — if  it  may  be  so  called — of  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  of  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  vast  reaction  against 
the  darkness  and  literary  degradation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  carried 
the  educated  classes  of  Europe  with  it  for  the  next  three  centuries. 
So  long  as  classical  literature  only  was  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
classical  models  followed  in  our  literature,  classical  architecture  could 
alone  bo  tolerated  in  our  buildings,  and  this  generally  without  the 
least  reference  either  to  its  own  peculiar  beauties,  or  its  appropriateness 
for  the  puri)oses  to  which  it  was  applied. 

A  second  reaction  has  now  taken  place  against  this  statu  of  aftaiiK. 
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The  revival  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  mediuBval  Church,  our 
reverent  love  of  onr  own  national  antiquities,  and  our  admiration  for 
the  rude  but  vigorous  manhood  of  the  Middle  Ages, — all  have  com- 
bined to  repress  the  classical  element  both  in  our  literature  and  our 
art,  and  to  exalt  in  their  place  Gothic  feelings  and  Gothic  art,  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds  of  reasonable 
criticism. 

Unless  the  art-critic  can  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  these 
adventitious  associations,  his  judgments  lose  half  their  value  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  historian  of  art  they  are  of  the  utmost  imix)rtanco. 
It  is  because  architecture  so  fully  and  so  clearly  expresses  the  feelings 
of  the  people  who  practised  it  that  it  becomes  frequently  a  better 
vehicle  of  history  than  the  written  page ;  and  it  is  these  very  asso- 
ciations that  give  life  and  meaning  to  blocks  of  stone  and  mounds  of 
brick,  and  bring  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  feelings  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  long-forgotten  past. 

The  importance  of  association  in  giving  value  to  the  objects  of 
architectural  art  can  hardly  be  overrated  either  by  the  student  or 
historian.  What  has  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  unreasoning  enthu- 
siasm which  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the  reality,  and  would  force  us 
to  admire  a  rude  piece  of  clumsy  barbarism  erected  yesterday,  and  to 
which  no  history  consequently  attaches,  because  something  like  it  was 
done  in  some  long  past  age.  Its  reality,  its  antiquity,  and  its  weather- 
stains  may  render  its  prototype  extremely  interesting,  oven  if  not 
beautiful ;  while  its  copy  is  only  an  antiquarian  toy,  as  ugly  as  it  is 
absurd. 

XVII.— New  Style. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  this  question  of  architectural  design  before  any  just  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  it.  It  is  in  fact  necessary  to  answer  two 
other  questions,  nearly  as  often  asked  as  those  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  Section  III.  "  Can  any  one  invent  a  new  style  ?  " — "  Can  we  ever 
again  have  a  new  and  original  style  of  architecture  ?  "  Reasoning  from 
experience  alone,  it  is  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  No  individual 
has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  invented  a  new  style  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  No  one  can  even  be  named  who  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
true  style  of  art  materially  advanced  its  progress,  or  by  his  individual 
exertion  did  much  to  help  it  forward  ;  and  we  may  safely  answer,  that 
as  this  has  never  happened  before,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will 
ever  occur  now. 

If  this  one  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  other 
may  as  certainly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  inasmuch  as  no  nation 
in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  the  globe  has  failed  to  invent  for  itself  a 
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true  and  appropriate  style  of  architecture  whenever  it  chose  to  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  there  certainly  can  bo  no  great  diflBculty 
in  our  doing  now  what  has  been  so  often  done  before,  if  we  only  set  to 
work  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  process 
which  others  have  followed  to  obtain  this  result. 

What  that  process  is,  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  b}'  sncli  an 
example  as  that  of  ship-building  befuro  alluded  to,  which,  thoiigh 
totally  distinct,  is  still  so  nearly  allied  to  architecture,  as  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  two  easy  and  intelligible. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  a  series  of  ships,  beginning  with  those  in 
which  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  our  shores,  or  the  fleet  with  which 
Edward  III.  crossed  over  to  France.  Next  take  the  vessels  which  trans- 
ported Henry  VIII.  to  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.,  and  then  pass  on  to 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  sea  fights  of  Van  Tromp  and 
De  Kuyter,  and  on  to  the  times  of  William  III.,  and  then  through  the 
familiar  examples  till  we  come  to  such  ships  as  the  *  Wellington '  and 
*  Marlborough '  of  yesterday,  and  the '  Warrior '  or '  Minotaur '  of  to-day. 
In  all  this  long  list  of  examples  we  have  a  gradual,  steady,  forward 
progress  without  one  check  or  break.  Each  century  is  in  advance  of 
the  one  before  it,  and  the  result  is  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  well 
conceive. 

But  if  we  ask  who  effected  these  improvements,  or  who  invented  any 
part  of  the  last-named  wonderful  fabrics,  we  must  search  deep  indeed 
into  the  annals  of  the  navy  to  find  out.  But  no  one  has  inquired,  and 
no  one  cares  to  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  a  true  and  living  art,  and  the  improve- 
ments were  not  effected  by  individuals,  but  by  all  classes — owners, 
sailors,  shipwrights,  and  men  of  science,  all  working  together 
through  centuries,  each  lending  the  aid  of  his  experience  or  of  his 
reasoning. 

If  we  place  alongside  of  this  series  of  ships  a  list  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  and  ending  with  Charles  V., 
we  find  the  same  steady  and  assured  progress  obtained  by  the  same 
identical  means.  In  this  instance,  princes,  priests,  masons,  and  mathe- 
maticians, all  worked  steadily  together  for  the  whole  period,  striving 
to  obtain  a  well-defined  result. 

In  the  ship  the  most  suitable  materials  only  are  employed  in  every 
part,  and  neither  below  nor  aloft  is  there  one  single  timber  nor  spar 
nor  one  rope  which  is  superfluous.  Nor  in  the  cathedral  was  any 
material  ever  used  that  was  not  believed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  its 
purpose ;  nor  any  form  of  construction  adopted  which  did  not  seem  the 
best  to  those  who  employed  it ;  nor  any  detail  added  which  did  not 
appear  necessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  express ;  the  result 
being,  that  we  can  look  on  and  contemplate  both  with  the  same  un- 
mitigated satisfaction. 
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The  one  point  where  thia  comparison  eeems  to  halt  is,  that  ship- 
building never  became  a  purely  fine  art,  which  architecture  really  is. 
The  difference  is  only  one  of  aim,  which  it  would  be  as  easy  to  apply 
to  the  one  art  as  it  has  been  to  the  other.  Had  architecture  never 
progressed  beyond  its  one  strictly  legitimate  object  of  house-building, 
it  never  would  have  been  more  near  a  fine  art  than  merchant  ship- 
building, and  palaces  would  only  have  been  magnified  dwelling-places. 
Castles  and  menof-war  advanced  both  one  stage  further  towards  a  fine 
art.  Size  and  power  were  impressed  on  both,  and  in  this  respect  they 
stand  precisely  equal  to  one  another.  Here  ship- building  halted,  and 
has  not  progressed  beyond,  while  architecture  has  been  invested  with 
a  higher  aim.  In  all  ages  men  have  sought  to  erect  houses  more  dig- 
nified and  stately  than  those  designed  for  their  personal  use.  They 
attempted  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  for  their  Gods,  or  temples 
worthy  of  the  worship  of  Supreme  Beings ;  and  it  was  only  when  this 
strictly  useful  art  threw  aside  all  shadow  of  utilitarianism,  and 
launched  boldly  forth  in  search  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  that 
it  became  a  truly  fine  art,  and  took  the  elevated  position  which  it  now 
holds  above  all  other  useful  arts.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  supply 
the  same  motive  to  ship-building.  If  we  could  imagine  any  nation 
ever  to  construct  ships  of  God,  or  to  worship  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  ships  might  easily  be  made  such  objects  of  beauty  that  the 
cathedral  could  hardly  compete  with  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  architecture  or  in  ship-building  that  this 
process  is  essential,  for  the  progress  of  every  art  and  every  science 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  owing  to  the  same  simple  process  of  the 
aggregation  of  experiences;  whether  we  look  to  metallurgy  or  me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning  or  coining,  their  perfection  is  due  to  the 
same  cause.  So  also  the  sciences — astronomy,  chemistry,  geology — are 
all  cultivated  by  the  same  means.  When  the  art  or  science  is  new, 
great  men  stand  forth  and  make  great  strides;  but  when  once  it 
reaches  maturity,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  indi- 
vidual is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  a  thousand  inferior  brains  follow  out 
steadily  and  surely  the  path  which  the  one  great  intellect  has  pointed 
out,  but  which  no  single  mind,  however  great,  could  carry  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion. 

So  far  as  any  reason  or  experience  yet  known  can  be  applied  to 
this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  no  art  or  science  ever  has  been  or  can 
be  now  advanced  by  going  backwards,  and  copying  earlier  forms,  or 
those  applicable  to  other  times  or  other  circumstances ;  and  that 
progress  towards  perfection  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  united  efforts 
of  many  steadily  pursuing  a  well-defined  object.  Whenever  this  is 
done,  success  appears  to  be  inevitable,  or  at  all  events  every  age  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  its  own  productions.  Where  forward  progress 
is  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the  present ; 
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but  the  living  cannot  oonoeive  anything  more  perfect  than  what  they 
are  doing,  or  they  would  apply  it.  Everything  in  any  true  art  is 
thoroughly  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  its  period,  and  instead  of  the 
dissatisfied  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  wandering  in  all  matters 
concerning  architecture,  we  should  be  exulting  in  our  own  productions, 
and  proud  in  leaving  to  our  posterity  the  progress  we  have  made, 
feeling  assured  that  we  have  paved  the  way  for  them  to  advance  to 
a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

As  soon  as  the  public  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
of  its  applicability  to  architecture,  a  new  style  must  be  the  inevitable 
result ;  and  if  our  civilisation  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  style 
will  not  only  be  perfectly  suited  to  all  our  wants  and  desires,  but  also 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  any  that  has  over  existed  before. 


XVI 1 1. — Prospects. 

If  we  turn  from  these  speculations  to  ask  what  prospect  there  is  of 
the  public  appreciating  correctly  this  view  of  the  matter,  or  setting 
earnestly  about  carrying  it  out,  the  answer  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

The  clergy,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  style  is  the  one  most 
suited  for  church-building  purposes;  and  this  has  now  become  so 
established  a  point  that  no  deviation  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated. 
Any  architect  who  would  attempt  originality  in  plan,  or  introduce 
even  a  new  detail  or  moulding,  is  immediately  set  down  as  ignorant 
of  his  profession,  and  the  experiment  is  not  repeated.  Every  year  that 
we  continue  in  this  path,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  style  becomes 
greater,  the  heavier  will  our  chains  become,  and  anything  like  origi- 
nality or  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  architecture  more 
absolutely  impossible. 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages,  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  our  own  and  most  foreign 
universities,  tended  at  one  time  in  another  way  to  draw  attention  from 
the  formation  of  a  true  style  of  architecture  by  fixing  it  exclusively  on 
Greek  and  Boman  models.  The  Kenaissance  in  the  15th  century,  as 
pointed  out  above,  arose  much  more  from  admiration  of  classic  literature 
than  from  any  feeling  for  the  remains  of  buildings  which  had  been 
neglected  for  centuries,  and  were  far  surpassed  by  those  which  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  same  feelings  perpetuated  by  early  association  are 
the  great  cause  of  the  hold  that  classic  art  still  has  on  the  educated 
classes  in  Europe. 

In  clubs  and  mixed  societies  the  stylo  usually  adopted  is  the 
Italian,  out  of  which  progress  may  come  if  common  sense  be  allowed 
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to  prevail  over  classical  precedents,  or  the  contrary  if  the  reactionary 
element  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Below  these  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  Greece  or  Rome,  and  still  less  with  mediaeval  mouasticism  " 
or  feudalism,  but  who  in  their  own  strong  sense  seem  inclined  to  take  a 
more  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  and  these  men  are  now  erecting 
at  Manchester  and  in  other  cities  of  the  North  a  series  of  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  their  uses,  and 
ornamented  only  in  their  construction,  and  which  consequently  are — 
as  far  as  their  utilitarian  purposes  will  allow — as  Satisfactory  as  any- 
thing of  former  days.  Eastward  of  Temple  Bar  there  are  many  build- 
ings arising  on  the  same  system,  and  with  a  little  moi-e  exiierience 
they  promise  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  North. 

In  civil  engineering,  the  lowest  and  most  prosaic  branch  of  archi- 
tectural art,  our  progress  has  been  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of  this  no 
better  example  can  be  given  than  the  four  great  bridges  erected  over 
the  Thames.  The  old  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars,  and 
those  of  Waterloo  and  London,  were  erected  at  nearly  equal  intervals 
during  one  century,  and  the  steady  progi-ess  which  they  exhibit  is 
greater  than  that  of  almost  any  similar  branch  of  art  during  any  equal 
period  of  time. 

In  this  department  our  progress  is  so  undeniable  that  we  saw  old 
London  Bridge  removed  without  regret,  though  it  was  a  work  of  the 
same  age  and  of  the  same  men  who  built  all  our  greatest  and  best 
cathedrals,  and  in  its  own  line  was  quite  as  perfect  and  as  l)eautiful 
as  they.  But  it  had  outlived  its  age,  and  we  knew  we  could  replace 
it  by  a  better — so  its  destruction  was  inevitable  ;  and  if  we  had  made 
the  same  progress  in  the  higher  that  we  have  in  the  lower  branches 
of  the  building  art,  we  should  see  a  Gothic  cathedral  pulled  down  with 
the  same  indifference,  content  to  know  that  we  could  easily  replace  it 
by  one  far  nobler  and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and  intelligence.  No 
architect  during  the  Middle  Ages  ever  hesitated  to  pull  down  any  part 
of  a  cathedral  that  was  old  and  going  to  decay,  and  to  replace  it  with 
something  in  the  style  of  the  day,  however  incongruous  that  might  be  ; 
and  if  we  were  progressing  as  they  were,  we  should  have  as  little 
compunction  in  following  the  same  course. 

In  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  styles  which  now  prevails,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  contemplate,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, at  least  one  great  building  carried  out  wholly  on  the  principles 
of  Gothic  or  of  any  true  style  of  art.  No  material  is  used  in  it  which 
is  not  the  best  for  its  purpose,  no  constructive  expedient  employed 
which  was  not  absolutely  essential,  and  it  depends  wholly  for  its  effect 
on  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  tlie  display  of  its  construction.  So 
essentially  is  its  principle  the  same  which,  as  we  have  seen,  animated 
Gothic  architecture,  that  we  hardly  know  even  now  how  much  of  the 
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design  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  how  much  to  the  contractors,  or 
how  much  to  the  subordinate  officers  emploj'ed  by  the  Company.  Here, 
as  in  a  cathedral,  every  man  was  set  to  work  in  that  department  which 
it  was  supposed  he  was  best  qualified  to  superintend.  There  was  room 
for  every  art  and  for  every  intellect,  and  clashing  and  interference 
were  impossible.  This,  however,  was  only  the  second  of  the  series. 
The  third  was  entrusted  to  an  Engineer  officer,  who  had  no  architectural 
education,  and  who  had  never  thought  twice  on  the  subject  before  he 
was  set  to  carry  out  his  very  inchoate  design  for  the  1802  Exhibition. 
He  failed  of  course,  for  architecture  is  not  a  Phonetic  art  depending  on 
inspiration,  but  a  tochnic  art  based  on  experience.  As  re-erected  on 
Muswell  Hill  the  building  was  immensely  improved,  and  far  superior 
to  its  predecessor,  but  was  burnt  down  l)efore  the  public  had  time  to 
realise  its  form.  As  being  rebuilt,  it  probably  will  be  still  one  step 
further  in  advance,  and  if  the  series  were  carried  to  a  hundred,  with 
more  leisure  and  a  higher  aim,  we  might  perhaps  learn  to  despise 
many  things  we  now  so  servilely  copy,  and  might  create  a  style  sur- 
passing anything  that  ever  went  before.  We  have  certainly  more 
wealth,  more  constructive  skill,  and  more  knowledge  than  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and,  living  in  the  same  climate  and  being  of  the  same  race, 
there  seems  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  our  doing  at  least  as  much 
if  not  more  than  they  accomplished. 

Art,  however,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  buildings  so  ephemeral 
as  Crystal  Palaces  or  so  prosaic  as  Manchester  warehouses,  nor  by 
anything  so  essentially  utilitarian  as  the  works  of  our  engineers.  The 
one  hope  is  that  having  commenced  at  the  bottom,  the  true  system 
may  extend  upwards,  and  come  at  last  to  be  applied  to  our  palaces  and 
even  to  churches,  and  that  the  whole  nation  may  lend  its  aid  to  work 
out  the  great  problem.  So  long,  however,  as  ecclesiastical  architecture 
is  no  longer  practised  as  a  progressive  art,  but  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  archaeologist,  the  onward  path  is  obfttructed.  In  all  ages  it  was 
Temple  or  Church  building — it  was  the  desire  to  erect  a  dwelling 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  or  a  place  appropriate  to  high  and  solemn 
worship,  that  filled  architects  with  that  high  aim  that  enabled  them 
to  elevate  their  art  so  high  in  the  scale  above  its  sister  Technic  artp. 
Till  Church  building  is  again  taken  from  those  who  only  copy,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  think,  it  will  be  difficult  to  furnish 
the  profession  with  aspirations  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  restore 
their  art  to  its  pristine  lofty  position.  The  prospect  of  this  being  done 
seems  distant,  but  whenever  this  and  the  general  significance  of  the 
problem  is  rightly  appreciated  by  the  public,  the  result  seems  inevit- 
able; and  with  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  which  we  now 
possess,  wo  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  fancy  that  the  dawn  is  at 
hand,  and  that  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  daylight  may 
again  enlighten  our  path  and   gladden  our  hearts  with  the  vision 
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of  brighter  and  better  things  in  art  than  a  false  system  has  hitherto 
enabled  ns  to  attain. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended  to  any  desired  length,  and 
in  fact  this  part  of  the  work  ought  to  be  enlarged  till  it  equalled  the 
narrative  part,  if  it  had  any  pretension  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Architecture.  In  that  case,  the  static  or  descriptive  part  of  a 
treatise  on  any  art  is  equally  important  with  the  dynamic  or  narrative 
part.  In  most  instances  more  so ;  but  in  this  respect  architecture  is 
exceptional,  and  the  narrative  form  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two  divisions  into  which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself. 

If,  for  instance,  any  one  were  writing  a  treatise  on  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  not  allude  to  any 
vessel  not  afloat  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  If  he  mentioned  the 
triremes  of  the  Komans  or  the  galleys  of  the  Venetians,  it  would  be  in  an 
introductory  chapter  intended  for  the  amusement,  not- the  instruction, 
of  his  readers.  In  like  manner,  if  an  engineer  undertakes  to  write  on 
the  art  of  bridge-building,  harbour-making,  or  on  roads  or  canals,  he 
is  only  careful  to  cite  the  best  existing  examples  in  use,  and  would  be 
considered  pedantic  if  he  wasted  his  time,  or  that  of  his  readers,  in 
recounting  what  was  done  in  these  departments  by  the  Eomans  or  the 
Chinese.  If  the  fine  art  architecture  was  with  us  as  well  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  intelligence  of  the  day  as  these  more  utilitarian  branches 
of  the  profession,  the  same  course  would  be  the  proper  one  to  pursue 
in  writing  with  regard  to  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  no 
architecture  of  our  own,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  various 
styles  in  practice  either  intelligible  or  interesting,  except  by  tracing 
them  back  to  their  origin,  and  explaining  the  steps  by  which  they 
reached  i>erfection. 

If  architecture  was  practised  by  us  on  the  same  principles  that 
guided  either  the  Classic  or  Gothic  architects  in  their  designs,  a 
static  treatise  on  it  would  not  only  be  the  most  instructive  but  the 
most  pleasing  form  of  teaching  its  elements.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  system  of  copying  which  is  now  the  basis  of  all  designs,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  the  consequently  abnormal  position  of  the  art 
renders  the  study  of  its  principles  almost  impossible,  and  memory 
must  supply  the  place  of  pure  reason  for  their  elucidation,  thus  giving 
to  the  narrative  branch  of  the  subject  a  somewhat  exaggerated  import- 
ance, even  when  looked  at  from  a  merely  technio  point  of  view. 

Besides  this,  however,  the  narrative  form  as  applied  to  Architecture 
has  advantages  of  its  own  greater  than  those  of  any  other  art  of  the 
same  dass,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  stone  book  in  which  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  recorded  their  annals,  and  written  their 
thoughts,  and  even  expressed  their  feelings  in  clearer  and  tiiier 
language  than  by  any  other  form  of  utterance.     The  pyramids  and 
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temples  of  Egypt  are  a  truer  expression  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  their  bnilders  than  we  can  obtain  from  any  other  source.  The 
Parthenon  at  Athens  brings  the  age  of  Pericles  more  clearly  before  our 
eyes  in  all  its  perfection  of  art  than  any  written  page.  The  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  and  the  Baths  of  Carracalla  enable  us  to  realise  imperial 
Eome  more  vividly  than  even  the  glowing  pages  of  Tacitus.  Our 
MediaBval  cathedrals  are  a  living  record  of  the  faith  and  feelings  of 
peoples,  who  have  left,  besides  these,  but  few  materials  by  which  one 
could  judge  of  their  aspirations  or  of  the i  r  civilisation ;  while,  if  we  wish 
to  know  in  what  India  differed  from  Europe  in  those  ages,  and  in  what 
respect  she  still  resembled  it,  it  is  to  her  cotemporary  temples  that  we 
must  turn,  and  they  tell  us  in  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken  wherein 
lay  the  differences,  and  still  how  nearly  like  the  civilisations  at  one 
time  were.  All  this,  and  infinitely  more,  we  may  learn  from  a  record, 
which,  though  often  ruined  and  nearly  obliterated,  never  deceives. 
Where  it  first  was  placed,  there  it  still  remains  to  tell  to  future  gene- 
rations what  at  that  spot,  at  some  previous  time,  men  thought  and  felt ; 
what  their  state  of  civilisation  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  and  to 
what  stage  they  had  attained  in  their  conception  of  a  God. 

Besides,  however,  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  from  treating  architecture  in  a  narrative  rather  than  in  a  static 
form,  there  is,  as  pointed  out  above,  still  another,  which,  though  of 
minor  importance,  still  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
It  is  that,  when  so  treated,  the  art  affords  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  tests  known  of  the  ethnogi'aphic  relations  of  people  one  to 
another.  It  may,  therefore,  Ix)  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to 
explain  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  intelligibility  what  is  meant 
by  Architectural  Ethnography. 
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PART    II. 

I.— ETHNOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTURAL  ART. 

Ethnology,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  perhaps  neither  the  least 
beautiful  nor  the  last  attractive  of  that  fair  sisterhood  of  sciences, 
whose  birth  has  rewarded  the  patient  industry  and  inflexible  love  of 
truth  which  characterises  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  It  takes 
up  the  history  of  the  world  at  the  point  where  it  is  left  by  its  elder 
sister  Geology,  and,  following  the  same  line  of  argument,  strives  to 
reduce  to  the  same  scientific  mode  of  expression  the  apparent  chaos  of 
facts  which  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  inexplicable  by  the 
general  observer. 

It  is  only  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  that  Geology- 
was  rescued  from  the  dreams  of  cataclysms  and  convulsions  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  science  in  the  last  century ;  and  that  step  by 
step,  by  slow  degrees,  rocks  have  been  glassified  and  phenomena 
explained.  All  that  picturesque  wildness  with  which  the  materials 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  distributed  over  the  world's  surface  has  been, 
reduced  to  order,  and  they  now  lie  arranged  as  clearly  and  as  certainly 
in  the  mind  of  a  geologist,  as  if  I  hey  had  been  squared  by  the  tool  of 
a  mason  and  placed  in  order  by  the  hand  of  a  mechanic.  So  it  is  with 
Ethnology.  Race  has  succeeded  race ; — all  have  been  disturbed,  some 
obliterated — many  contorted  —  and  sometimes  the  older,  apparently, 
superimposed  upon  the  newer.  All  at  first  sight  is  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  it  seems  almost  hoixjless  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
the  long- forgotten  past.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  in  Ethnology,  as  in  the 
sister  science,  that  no  change  on  the  world's  surface  has  taken  place 
without  leaving  its  mark.  A  race  may  be  obliterated,  or  only  crop  up 
at  the  edge  of  some  great  basin  of  population ;  but  it  has  left  its  traces, 
either  as  fossil  remains  in  the  shape  of  buildings  or  works,  or  as  im- 
pressions on  language  or  on  the  arts  of  those  who  supplanted  the 
perishing  race.  When  these  are  read, — when  all  the  phenomena  are 
gathered  together  and  classified,  we  find  the  same  perfection  of  Order, 
the  same  beautiful  simplicity  of  law  pervading  the  same  complex 
variety  of  resulte,  which  characterise  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  the  highest  reward  of  intellectual  exertion. 

Language  has  hitherto  been  the  great  implement  of  analysis  which 
has  been  employed  to  elucidate  the  affiliation  of  races ;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  science  may  be  said  to  lx>  almost  entirely  due  to  the  acumen 
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and  industry  of  learned  linguists.  Physiology  has  lent  her  aid  ;  bnt 
the  objects  offered  for  her  examination  are  so  few,  especially  in  remote 
ages,  and  the  indiyidual  differences  are  so  small,  as  compared  with  the 
general  resemblance,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  that  science,  its 
aid  has  not  been  of  the  importance  which  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
hereafter  to  assume.  In  both  sciences  History  plays  an  important 
part :  in  Geology,  by  furnishing  analogies  without  which  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  interpret  the  facts ;  in  Ethnology,  by  pointing  out 
the  direction  in  which  inquiries  should  be  made,  and  by  guiding  and 
controlling  the  concliisions  which  may  have  been  arrived  at.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  sciences,  Ethnologists  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal,  and  may  do  more ;  but  Ethnology,  based  merely  on  Language^  and 
Physiology,  is  like  Geology  based  only  on  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry. 
Without  Palaeontology,  that  science  would  never  have  assumed  the 
importance  or  reached  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  attained ;  and 
Ethnology  will  never  take  the  place  which  it  is  really  entitled  to,  till 
its  results  are  checked,  and  its  conclusions  elucidated,  by  the  science  of 
Archaeology. 

Without  the  aid  and  vivifying  influence  derived  from  the  study  of 
fossil  remains.  Geology  would  lose  half  its  value  and  more  than  half 
its  interest.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  man  of  science  to  know  what 
rock  is  superimposed  upon  another,  and  how  and  in  what  relative 
periods  these  changes  occurred ;  but  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  watch 
the  dawn  of  life  on  this  globe,  and  to  trace  its  development  into  the 
present  teeming  stage  of  existence.  So  it  will  be  when,  with  the  aid  of 
Archoeology,  Ethnologists  are  able  to  identify  the  various  strata  in 
which  mankind  have  been  distributed ;  to  fix  identities  of  race  from 
similarities  of  Art;  and  to  read  the  history  of  the  past  from  the 
unconscious  testimony  of  material  remains.  When  properly  studied 
and  understood,  there  is  no  language  so  clear,  or  whose  testimony  is  so 
undoubted,  as  that  of  those  petrified  thoughts  and  feelings  which  men 
have  left  engraved  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  or  buried  with  them 
in  the  chambers  of  their  tombs.  Unconsciously  expressed,  but  im- 
perishably  written,  they  are  there  to  this  hour.  Any  one  who  likes  may 
read,  and  no  one  who  can  translate  them  can  for  one  moment  doubt 
but  that  they  are  the  best,  and  frequently  the  only,  records  that 
remain  of  bygone  races. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  ethnographers  have  not  hitherto 
considered  Archaeology  of  that  importance  to  their  researches  to  which 


*  Max  MuUer,  who  is  the  facile  prin- 
cept  of  the  linguistic  school  in  this  coun- 
try— ^in  an  inaugural  lecture  which  he 
deliveTed  when,  it  was  understood,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  cl.air  in  the  Strasburg 
University — gave  up  all  that  has  hitherto 


been  contended  for  by  his  followers.  He 
admitted  that  language,  though  an  in- 
valuable aid,  did  not  suffice  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  investigation,  and  that  the 
results  obtained  by  its  means  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon. 
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it  iH  undoubtedly  entitled.  We  live  in  an  age  when  al 
of  copying  and  confusion ;  we  are  daily  masquerading  ii 
every  natiun  of  the  earth,  ancient  and  modem,  and  are  1 
that  these  dresses  in  which  we  deck  ourselves  wen 
liecause  Architecture,  since  the  Beformation  in  the  sii 
has  in  Europe  been  a  mere  korlui  tieeus  of  dried  specim 
all  oountries  and  of  all  ages,  we  cannot  feel  that,  befor 
was  earnest  and  progressive ;  and  that  mcu  then  did  v 
be  best  and  most  appropriate,  by  the  same  processes  b 
works.  We  do  not  therefore  perceive  that,  though 
lower  grade,  we  may  reason  of  the  works  of  man  befo 
with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  can  reason  of ' 
When  this  great  fact  is  once  recognised — and  it  is 
Archaeology  and  PalaMintology  take  their  places  side 
guiding  and  vivifying  elements  in  the  sister  sciences  ol 
Geology ;  and  give  to  each  of  these  a  value  thoy  could 
attain. 

As  may  well  be  expected,  however,  when  Archeeoh 
to  aid  in  these  researches,  results  are  frequently  arriv 
first  sight  are  discrepant  from  those  to  which  the  sti 
alone  has  hitherto  led  scientific  men.  But  this  is  no  pr 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  or  i 
worthleesness  of  the  processes  employed.  Both  ai-o  i 
question  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  by  a  skilful  balancing 
of  evidence  that  truth  is  ultimately  arrived  at. 

It  would  bo  out  of  place  to  attempt  in  an  intnx 
preeeut  anything  approaching  to  a  complete  invest 
subject,  Kor  is  it  necessary.  The  various  ethuograf 
one  style  to  another  will  be  pointed  out  as  they  arise 
the  narrative,  and  their  influence  traced  to  such  an  e 
neeesBary  to  render  them  intelligible.  But  for  the  sam 
made  it  expedient  to  Irj',  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  def 
of  the  term  architecture  and  to  point  out  its  position  ; 
believed  that  it  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  foUoi 
characteristics  of  the  principal  races '  of  mankind  with  1 
tive  deals,  are  first  dclined  as  clearly,  though  as  succin 

As  the  object  of  introducing  the  subject  here  is  i 


■  Tlie  lenn  "  Persistont  Varieties ''  baa  |  questions  bi-tneeii  the 
recenllj  been  introduced,  instead  of  |  polygcnists,  eud  leavet 
"  race,"  in  etlinological  nomenclature,  quebtions  how  Ihe  vari 
and,  if  (cientiflo  accuracy  is  ninied  at.  is  arose.  But  it  bouqi 
no  iluubt  an  improTement.  It  it  an  nd-  ''mc«"  may  bo  undei 
vantage  to  liave  a  terra  whJcli  does  not  the  same  thing. 
CTen  in  appotranco  prejudge  any  of  the  j 
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essay  on  Ethnology,  but  to  render  the  history  of  Architecture  interest- 
ing and  intelligible,  it  may  be  expedient  to  avoid  all  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  mankind,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  various  races  diverged 
from  one  another  and  became  so  markedly  distinct.  Stretch  the  history 
of  Architecture  as  we  will,  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  epoch  of  the 
Pyramid  builders  (3500  b.c.),  and  when  these  were  erected  the  various 
races  of  mankind  had  acquired  those  distinctive  characteristics  which 
mark  them  now.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan  were  painted  (2500  B.C.),  these  distinctions  were  so  marked 
and  so  well  understood,  that  these  pictures  might  serve  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  book  on  Ethnography  at  the  present  day.  Nor  will  it  be 
necessary  in  this  preliminary  sketch  to  attempt  more  than  to  point 
out  the  typical  features  of  the  four  great  building  races  of  mankind. 
The  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Aryan.  Even  with 
regard  to  these,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  bo  to  point  out  the 
typical  characteristics  without  even  attempting  to«)  define  too  accu- 
rately their  boundaries,  and  leaving  the  minuter  gradations  to  be 
developed  in  the  sequel. 

The  one  great  fact  which  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  if 
we  do  not  take  into  account  its  connexion  with  Ethnography,  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture  is  a  mere  dry,  hard  recapitulation  of  uninteresting 
facts  and  terms ;  but  when  its  relation  to  the  world's  history  is  under- 
stood,— when  we  read  in  their  buildings  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  erected  them,  and  above  all  through  their  arts  we  can 
trace  their  relationship  to,  and  their  descent  from  one  another,  the 
study  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  which  can  bo  presented  to  an  inquiring  mind. 


II.— TURANIAN. 

The  result  of  recent  researches  has  enabled  the  ethnographer  to 
divide  and  arrange  prehistoric  man  into  three  great  groups  or  periods, 
which  in  Europe  at  least  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  one  another  ; 
though  at  what  time  has  not  yet  been  determined  even  approximately ; 
nor  is  it  known  how  long  any  of  the  three  subsisted  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  next,  nor  how  far  the  one  overlapped  the  other,  or 
indeed,  whether,  as  was  almost  certainly  the  case,  at  some  time  all 
three  may  not  have  subsisted  together. 

The  first  is  called  the  Stone  age,  from  the  rude  race  who  then 
peopled  Europe  having  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.  All  the 
cutting  parts  of  their  implements  were  formed  of  flint  or  other  hard 
stones,  probably  fitted  with  wooden  or  bone  handles,  and  used  as  tools 
of  these  materials. 

These  were  succeeded  by  a  people  having  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
copper  and  tin,  with  the  possession  of  gold,  and  perhaps  silver.   Their 
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principal  weapons  and  toola  were  formed  of  a  compound  of  the  two 
first-named  metals ;  and  their  age  has  consequently  been  called  the  age 
of  Bronze. 

Both  these  were  superseded,  perhaps  in  historic  times,  by  a  people 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  use  of  Iron.  Hence  their 
epoch  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that  metal. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  tliat  the  people  of  the  Stone  age  were 
generally,  if  not  exclusively,  of  that  great  family  which  we  now  know- 
as  the  Turanian. 

The  race  who  introduced  bronze  seem  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of 
the  Celtic  races  who  afterwards  peopled  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe. 

The  Aryans  were  those  who  introduced  the  use  of  iron,  and  with  it 
dominated  over  and  expelled  the  older  races. 

If  any  prehistoric  traces  of  the  Semitic  races  are  to  be  found,  they 
must  be  looked  for  in  Western  Asia  or  in  Africa :  they  certainly  had 
no  settlements  in  Europe. 

Further  researches  may  perhaps  at  some  future  time  enable  us  to 
fix  approximative  dates  to  these  various  migrations.  At  present  we 
know  that  men  using  flint  implements  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne  when  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France  was 
as  cold  as  that  of  Lapland,  or  perhaps  Greenland  ;  when  the  reindeer 
was  their  principal  domestic  animal,  and  the  larger  animals  of  the 
country  belonged  to  species  many  of  which  had  ceased  to  inhabit 
those  regions  before  the  dawn  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
assert  with  certainty  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  not  varied  since 
the  age  of  the  Pyramid  builders  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  *either  Greece  or  Italy  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  any 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  climate  of  these  countries  has  taken  place 
in  historic  times. 

These  questions,  however,  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work.  The  men  of  the  Stone  age  have  left  nothing  wliich  can 
be  styled  architecture,  unless  we  include  in  that  term  the  rude  tumuli 
of  earth  with  which  they  covered  the  remains  of  their  dead.  It  is 
also  extremely  uncertain  if  we  can  identify  any  building  of  stone  as 
belonging  certainly  to  the  age  of  Bronze.  AH  the  rude  cromlechs, 
dolmens,  menhirs,  Ac,  which  usher  in  the  early  dawn  of  civilisation 
in  Europe,  belong  it  is  true  to  the  earlier  races,  but  seem  to  have  been 
erected  by  them  at  a  time  when  the  Ar3'an  races  had  taught  them  the 
use  of  iron,  and  they  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  stone  as  a 
monumental  record.  This,  however,  was  at  a  period  long  subseiiuent  to 
the  use  of  iron  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  long  after  architecture  had 
attained  maturity ;  and  its  history  became  easily  and  distinctly  legible 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.^ 

'  The  whole  of  this  subject  has  been  care-  I  titled*  Rude  Stone  Monuments,' published 
fully  gone  into  by  the  Author  in  a  work  en-  I  in  1872,  to  which  the  reader  i&  retVrred. 
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'J  he  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Turanian  races  is  that  they 
were  the  first  to  people  the  whole  world  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
original  cradle  of  mankind.  Like  the  primitive  un stratified  rocks  of 
geologists,  they  form  the  substructure  of  the  whole  world,  frequently 
rising  into  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peaks^  sometimes  over- 
flow^ing  whole  districts  and  occupying  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's 
surface; — everywhere  underlying  all  the  others,  and  affording  their 
disintegrated  materials  to  form  the  more  recent  strata  that  now  overlie 
and  frequently  obliterate  them, — in  appearance  at  least.  ^ 

In  the  old  world  therjypical  Turanians) were  the  Egyptians;  in  ^ 
the  modem  the  Chinese  and^apanese ;  and  to  these  we  are  perhaps 
justified  in  adding  the  Mexicans.  If  this  last  adscription  stands  good, 
we  have  at  three  nearly  equidistant  points  (120  degrees  apart)  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  three  great  culmi- 
nating points  of  this  form  of  civilisation.  The  outlying  strata  in  Asia 
are  the  Tamuls,  who  now  occupy  the  whole  of  the  south  of  India,  and 
all  the  races  now  existing  in  the  countries  between  India  and  China. 
The  Tui-anians  existed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  before  the 
Semitic  or  Arj'an  races  came  there.  The  Tunguses  in  the  north  are 
Turanians,  and  so  are  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  all  those  tribes 
generally  described  as  Tartars. 

In  Europe  the  oldest  people  of  this  family  we  are  acquainted  with 
are  the  Pelasgi  and  Etruscans,  but  the  i^aco  also  crops  up  in  the  ^ 
Magyars,  the  Finns,  the  Lapps,  and  in  odd  broken  fragments  hero 
and  there,  but  everywhere  overpowered  by  the  more  civilised  Aryans, 
who  succeeded  and  have  driven  them  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
continent. 

In  Africa  they  have  been  almost  as  completely  overpowered  by  the 
Semitic  i^ace,  and  in  America  are  now  being  everywhere  as  entirely 
overwhelmed  as  they  were  in  Europe  by  the  Aryan  races,  and  in  all 
probability  must  eyentually  disappear  altogether. 

Even  if  the  linguist  should  hesitate  to  affirm  that  all  their  lan- 
guages can  be  traced  to  a  common  root,  or  present  sufficient  affinities 
for  a  classification,  the  general  features  of  the  races  enumerated 
above  are  so  alike  the  one  to  the  other,  that,  for  all  real  ethnographic 
purposes,  they  may  certainly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  great 
group.  Whether  nearly  obliterated,  as  they  are  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  or  whether  they  still  retain  their  nationality,  as  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  always  appear  as  the  earliest  of  races, 
and  everywhere  present  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  civilisation  easily 
recognised,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  races  of 
mankind. 

if  they  do  not  all  speak  cognate  languages,  or  if  we  cannot  now 
taace  their  linguistic  affinities,  we  must  not  too  readily  assume  that  > 

therefore  thev  are  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.     It  must  l)e  moi*e 


^  ?t' 
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philosophical  to  believe,  what  probably  is  the  case,  that  the  one  in- 
strument of  analysis  we  have  hitherto  used  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  ought  consequently  to  welcome  every  other  process 
which  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Eeliqion  of  the  Turanians. 

V  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  Turanian  race  ever 
rose  to  the  idea  of  a  God  external  to  the  world.  All  their  gods  were 
men  who  had  lived  with  them  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  old 
world  they  were  kings, — men  who  had  acquired  fame  from  the  extent 
of  their  power,  or  greatness  from  their  wisdom.  The  Buddhist  reform 
taught  the  Turanian  races  that  virtue,  not  power,  was  true  greatness, 
and  that  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  might  attain  beatitude 
through  the  practice  of  piety. 

All  the  Turanians  have  a  distinct  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death,  and  generally  also  of  a  preparatory  purgatory  by  trans- 
migration through  the  bodies  of  animals,  clean  or  unclean  according  to 
the  actions  of  the  defunct  spirit,  but  always  ending  in  another  world. 
With  some  races  transmigration  becomes  nearly  all  in  all ;  in  others  it 
is  nearly  evanescent,  and  Heaven  and  Hell  take  its  place ;  but  the  two 
are  essentially  doctrines  of  this  race. 

From  the  fact  of  their  gods  having  been  only  ordinary  mortals,  and 
all  men  being  able  to  aspire  to  the  godhead,  their  form  of  worship  was 
essentially  anthropic  and  ancestral ;  their  temples  were  palaces,  where 
the  gods  sat  on  thrones  and  received  petitions  and  dispensed  justice  as 
in  life,  and  where  men  paid  that  homage  to  the  image  of  the  dead 
which  they  would  have  paid  to  the  living  king.  They  were  in  fact 
the  idolaters,  par  eaccellence.  Their  tombs  were  even  more  sacred  than 
their  temples,  and  their  reverence  was  more  frequently  directed  to  the 
remains  of  their  ancestors  than  to  the  images  of  their  gods.  Hence 
arose  that  reverence  for  relics  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
their  ritual  in  all  ages,  and  which  still  prevails  among  many  races 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  Turanian  blood  can  be  traced  in 
their  veins. 

Unable  to  rise  above  humanity  in  their  conceptions  of  the  deity, 
they  worshipped  all  material  things.  Trees  with  them  in  all  times 
were  objects  of  veneration,  and  of  especial  worship  in  particular  loca- 
lities. The  mysterious  serpent  was  with  them  a  god,  and  the  bull  in 
most  Turanian  countries  a  being  to  be  worshipped.  The  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  all  filled  niches  in  their  Pantheon ;  in  fact,  whatever 
they  saw  they  believed  in,  whatever  they  could  not  comprehend  they 
worshipped.  They  cared  not  to  inquire  beyond  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  were  incapable  of  abstracting  their  conceptions.  To  the 
Turanians  also  is  due  that  peculiar  reverence   for   localities  made 
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celebrated  by  great  historical  events,  or  rendered  sacred  by  being 
the  scene  of  great  religious  events,  and  hence  to  them  must  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  pilgrimages  and  all  their  concomitant  adjuncts 
and  ceremonies. 

It  is  to  this  race  also  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  human  sacrifices. 
Always  fatalists,  always  and  everywhere  indifferent  of  life,  and  never 
fearing  death,  these  sacrifices  never  were  to  them  so  terrible  as  they 
appear  to  more  highly-organised  races.  Thus  a  child,  a  relative,  or  a 
friend,  was  the  most  precious,  and  consequently  the  most  acceptable 
ojffering  a  man  could  bring  to  appease  the  wrath  or  propitiate  the 
favour  of  a  god  who  had  been  human,  and  who  was  supposed  to 
have  retained  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  for  ever  afterwards. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  their  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  in  every  comer 
of  the  old  world  from  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon,  to  L'psala  in  Sweden. 
Their  tombs  and  tumuli  exist  everywhere.  Their  ancestral  worship 
is  the  foundation  at  the  present  day  of  half  the  popular  creeds  of  the 
world,  and  the  planets  have  hardly  ceased  to  be  worshipped  at  the 
present  hour.  Most  of  the  more  salient  peculiarities  of  this  faith  were 
softened  down  by  the  great  Buddhist  reform  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  that  refinement  of  their  rude  primitive  belief  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  Turanian  people  of  the  modem  world,  and  is  now  almost 
exclusively  the  appanage  of  people  having  Turanian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Even,  however,  through  the  gloss  of  their  Buddhist  refinements 
we  can  still  discern  most  of  the  old  forms  of  faith,  and  even  its  most 
devoted  votaries  are  yet  hardly  more  than  half  converted. 


Government. 

The  only  form  of  government  ever  adopted  by  any  people  of 
Turanian  race  was  that  of  absolute  despotism, — with  a  tribe,  a 
chief, — in  a  kingdom,  a  despot.  In  highly  civilised  communities, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  China,  their  despotism  was  tempered  by 
bureaucratic  forms,  but  the  chief  was  always  as  absolute  as  a  Timour 
or  an  Attila,  though  not  always  strong  enough  to  use  his  power  as 
terribly  as  they  did.  Their  laws  were  real  or  traditional  edicts  of 
their  kings,  seldom  written,  and  never  administered  according  to  any 
fixed  form  of  procedure. 

As  a  consequence  or  a  cause  of  this,  the  Turanian  race  are  abso- 
lutely casteless ;  no  hereditary  nobility,  no  caste  of  priests  ever  existed 
among  them ;  between  the  ruler  and  the  people  there  could  be  nothing, 
and  every  one  might  aspire  equally  to  all  the  honours  of  the  State,  or 
to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  "  La  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talens,''  is  essentially  the  motto  of  these  races  or  of  those  allied  to 
them,  and  whether  it  was  the  slave  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  the  pipe-bearer  of 
a  Turkish  sultan,  every  office  except  the  throne  is  and  always  was 
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open  to  the  ambitious.  No  republic,  no  limited  monarchy,  ever  arose 
among  them.  Despotism  pure  and  simple  is  all  they  ever  knew,  or 
are  even  now  capable  of  appreciating. 

Morals. 

Woman  among  the  I'uranian  races  was  never  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  the  helpmate  of  the  poor  and  the  plaything  of  the  rich ;  bom 
to  work  for  the  lower  classes  and  to  administer  to  the  gratification  of 
the  higher.  No  equality  of  rights  or  position  was  over  dreamt  of,  and 
the  consequence  was  polyandry  where  people  were  poor  and  women 
scarce,  and  polygamy  where  wealth  and  luxury  prevailed ;  and  with 
these  it  need  hardly  be  added,  a  loss  of  half  those  feelings  which 
ennoble  man  or  make  life  valuable. 

Neither  loving  nor  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, — too 
much  of  a  fatalist  to  care  for  the  future, — neither  enjoying  life  nor 
fearing  death, — the  Turanian  is  generally  free  from  those  vices  which 
contaminate  more  active  minds ;  he  remains  sober,  temperate,  truthful, 
and  kindly  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If,  however,  he  has  few  vices,  he 
has  fewer  virtues,  and  both  are  far  more  passive  than  active  in  their 
nature, — in  fact,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  than  to  the  intellectual  responsibilities  of  the  highest  class  of 
minds. 

Literature. 

No  Turanian  race  ever  distinguished  itself  in  literature,  properly 
so  called.  They  all  possessed  annals,  because  they  loved  to  record  the 
names,  the  dates,  and  the  descent  of  their  ancestors ;  but  these  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  history  even  in  its  simplest  form.  Prose  they 
could  hardly  write,  because  none  of  the  greater  groups  ever  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  an  alphabet.  Hieroglyphics,  signs,  symbols,  any- 
thing sufficed  for  their  simple  intellectual  wants,  and  they  preferred 
trusting  to  memory  to  remember  what  a  sign  stood  for,  rather  than 
exercise  their  intellect  to  compound  or  analyse  a  complex  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Their  system  of  poetry  helped  them,  to  some  extent, 
over  the  difficulty;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  metre,  a  few 
suggestive  signs  enabled  the  reader  to  remember  at  least  a  lyric 
composition.  But  without  a  complex  grammar  to  express  and  an 
alphabet  to  record  their  conceptions  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either 
Epic  or  Dramatic  Poetry  could  flourish,  still  less  that  a  prose  narrative 
of  any  extent  could  be  remembered ;  and  philosophy,  l^eyond  the  use 
of  proverbs,  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  their  most  advanced  stages  they  have,  like  the  Chinese,  invented 
syllabaria  of  hideous  complexity,  and  have  even  borrowed  alphabets 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbours.     By  some  it  is  supposed  that 
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they  have  even  invented  them ;  but  though  they  have  thus  got  over 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  case,  their  intellectual  condition 
remains  the  same,  and  they  have  never  advanced  beyond  the  merest 
rudiments  of  a  literature,  and  have  never  mastered  even  the  elements 
of  any  scientific  philosophy. 

Arts. 

If  so  singularly  deficient  in  the  phonetic  modes  of  literary  expres- 
sion, the  Turanian  races  made  up  for  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
excellence  they  attained  in  most  of  the  branches  of  aesthetic  art.  As 
architects  they  were  unsurpassed,  and  in  Egypt  alone  have  left 
monuments  which  are  still  the  world's  wonder.  The  Tamul  race 
in  Southern,  the  Moguls  in  Northern  India,  in  Burmah,  in  China, 
and  in  Mexico,  wherever  these  races  are  found,  they  have  raised 
monuments  of  dimensions  unsurpassed;  and,  considering  the  low 
state  of  civilisation  in  which  they  often  existed,  displaying  a  degree 
of  taste  and  skill  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unexpected. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstance  above  mentioned  of  their  gods 
having  been  kings,  and  after  death  still  only  considered  as  watching 
over  and  influencing  the  destiny  of  mankind,  their  temples  were  only 
exaggerated  palaces,  containing  halls,  and  chambers,  and  thrones,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  required  by  the  living,  but  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  celestial  character  now  acquired.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in 
Egypt  that  we  hardly  know  by  which  name  to  designate  them,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  all. 

Even  more  sacred,  however,  than  their  temples  were  their  tombs. 
Wherever  a  Turanian  race  exists  or  existed,  there  their  tombs  remain ; 
and  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  the 
last  Tartar  king  in  India,  they  form  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
monuments  the  world  possesses,  and  all  were  built  by  people  of 
Turanian  race.  No  Semite  and  no  Aryan  ever  built  a  tomb  that  \ 
could  last  a  century  or  was  worthy  to  remain  so  long. 

The  Buddhist  reform  altered  the  funereal  tumulus  into  a  relic 
shrine,  modifying  this,  as  it  did  most  of  the  Turanian  forms  of 
utterance,  from  a  literal  to  a  somewhat  more  spiritual  form  of  ex- 
pression, but  leaving  the  meaning  the  same, — the  Tope  being  still 
essentially  a  Tomb. 

Combined  with  that  wonderful  appreciation  of  form  which  charac- 
terises all  the  architectural  works  of  the  Turanians,  they  possessed 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  coloured  decoration  and  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  colours.  They  used  throughout  the 
primitive  colours  in  all  their  elemental  crudeness ;  and  though  always 
brilliant,  are  never  vulgar,  and  are  guiltless  of  any  mistake  in 
harmony.     From  the  fii-st   dawn  of  painting  in  Egypt  to  the  last 
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signboard  in  Constantinople  or  Canton,  it  is  always  the  same — the 
same  brilliancy  and  harmony  produced  by  the  simplest  means. 

In  sculpture  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Having  no  explanatory 
literature  to  which  to  refer,  it  was  necessary  that  their  statues  should 
tell  their  whole  tale  themselves ;  and  sculpture  does  not  lend  itself  to 
this  so  readily  as  painting.  With  them  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  god 
should  be  colossal,  he  must  be  symbolical ;  he  must  have  more  arms 
and  legs  or  more  heads  than  common  men ;  ho  must  have  wings  and 
attributes  of  power,  or  must  combine  the  strength  of  a  lion  or  a  bull 
with  the  intellect  of  humanity.  The  statue  must,  in  short,  tell  the 
whole  story  itself;  and  where  this  is  attempted  the  result  can  only 
be  pleasing  to  the  narrow  faith  of  the  unreflecting  devotee.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  express  more  than  humanity,  sculpture  must  attempt 
even  less  if  it  would  be  successful ;  but  this  of  course  rendered  it 
useless  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  Turanians  wished  to  apply  it. 

llie  same  remarks  apply  to  painting,  properly  so  called.  This 
never  can  attain  its  highest  development  except  when  it  is  the 
exponent  of  phonetic  utterances.  In  Greece  the  pcdnter  strove  only 
to  give  form  and  substance  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  creation 
of  the  poet,  and  could  consequently  dispense  with  aU  but  the  highest 
elements  of  his  art.  In  Egypt  the  picture  was  all  in  all ;  it  had  no 
text  to  refer  to,  and  must  tell  the  whole  tale  with  all  its  adjuncts,  in 
simple  intelligible  prose,  or  be  illegible,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
file  story  is  told  with  a  clearness  that  charms  us  even  now.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  story ;  and,  like  everything  else  Turanian,  however 
great  or  wonderful,  its  greatness  and  its  wonder  are  of  a  lower  class 
and  less  intellectual  than  the  utterances  of  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  human  family. 

We  have  scarcely  the  means  of  knowing  whether  any  Turanian 
race  ever  successfully  cultivated  music  to  any  extent.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  their  families  can  and  always  could  appreciate 
the  harmony  of  musical  intervals,  and  might  h%  charmed  with  simple 
cadences ;  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a  people  who  did  not  possess 
phonetic  poetry  could  never  rise  to  that  higher  class  of  music  which 
is  now  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions almost  supply  the  place  of  phonetic  expression  and  influence  the 
feelings  and  passions  to  almost  the  same  extent. 

I'here  is  also  this  further  peculiarity  about  their  arts,  that  they 
seem  always  more  instinctive  than  intellectual,  and  consequently  are 
incapable  of  that  progress  which  distinguishes  most  of  the  works  of 
man.  At  the  first  dawn  of  art  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramid 
builders,  all  the  arts  were  as  perfect  and  as  complete  as  they  were 
when  the  country  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Eomans.  The 
earliest  works  in  China  are  as  perfect— in  some  respects  more  so — 
as  those  of  to-day ;  and  in  Mexico,  so  soon  as  a  race  of  red  savages 
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peopled  a  country  so  densely  as  to  require  art  and  to  appreciate 
magnificence,  the  arts  sprung  up  among  them  with  as  much  per- 
fection, we  may  fairly  assume,  as  they  would  have  attained  had  they 
been  practised  for  thousands  of  years  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  uninfluenced  by  foreigners.  It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that 
the  arts  of  the  savages  who  inhabited  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  glacial  period,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  present  day,  and  even  at  that  early  time  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  is  startling,  and  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any 
people  in  the  same  condition  of  life  at  the  present  day. 


Sciences. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  people  occupying  so  low 
a  position  in  the  intellectual  scale  could  over  cultivate  anything 
approaching  to  abstract  science,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  it  existing. 
Living,  however,  as  they  did,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  in  the 
most  beautiful  climates  of  the  world,  and  where  the  sky  is  generally 
serene  and  unclouded,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should  become 
to  some  extent  astronomers. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  ever  formed  any  theory  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  they  observed,  but  they  seem  to  have 
watched  the  paths  of  the  planets,  to  have  recorded  eclipses,  and 
generally  to  have  noted  times  and  events  with  such  correctness  as 
enabled  them  to  predict  their  i-eturn  with  very  considerable  pre- 
cision ;  but  here  their  science  stopped,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they 
ever  attempted  any  other  of  the  multifarious  branches  of  modem 
knowledge. 

We  have  only  very  imperfect  means  of  knowing  what  their 
agriciilture  was ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  been  careful  when 
once  they  passed  from  the  shepherd  state,  though  whether  scientific 
or  not  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  On  the  point  of  artificial  irrigation  the 
l^^^ranians  have  always  been  singularly  expert.  Wherever  you  follow 
their  traces,  the  existence  of  a  tunnel  is  almost  as  certain  an  indica- 
tion of  their  pre-existence  as  that  of  a  tomb.  It  is  amusing,  as  it  is 
instructive,  to  see  at  this  hour  an  Arab  Pacha  breaking  down  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  irrigation  works  of  the  old  Pharaohs,  or  an 
English  Engineer  ofificer  blundering  in  his  endeavours  to  copy  the 
works  instinctively  performed  by  a  Mogul,  or  a  Spaniard  trying  to 
drain  the  lakes  of  Mexico.  Building  and  irrigation  were  the  special 
instincts  of  this  old  people,  and  the  practical  intellect  of  the  higher . 
races  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  come  up  to  the  point  where  these  arts 
were  left  by  the  early  Turanian  races,  while  the  perfection  they  attained 
in  them  is  the  more  singular  from  the  contrast  it  affords  to  what  they 
did,  or  rather,  did  not  do,  in  other  branches  of  art  or  science. 
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III.— SEMITIC  RACES. 

From  the  extraordinary  influence  the  Semitic  races  have  had  in 
the  religious  development  of  mankind,  we  are  apt  to  consider  them  as 
politically  more  important  than  they  really  ever  were.  At  no  period 
of  their  history  do  they  seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  of  souls.  The  principal  locality  in  which  they  developed 
themselves  was  the  small  tract  of  country  between  the  Tigris,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Kcd  Sea  ;  but  they  also  existed  as  a  scpai  ate 
race  in  Abyssinia,  and  extended  their  colonies  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Their  intellectual  development  has  been  in  all  ages 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  Turanian  races,  that  they  have  subdued  them 
mentally  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  them ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  limited  geographical  extension,  they  have  influenced 
the  intellect  of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any  of 
their  own  congeners. 

If  anything  were  required  to  justify  the  ethnographer  in  treating 
the  various  families  of  mankind  as  distinct  and  separate  varieties,  it 
would  be  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Semitic  race.  What  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  that  they  are  at  the  present  day.  A  large 
section  of  them  sojourned  in  Egypt,  among  people  of  a  different  race, 
and  they  came  out  as  unmixed  as  oil  would  do  that  is  floated  on  water. 
For  the  last  two  thousand  years  they  have  dwelt  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles,  without  a  nationality,  almost  without  a  common  language, 
yet  they  remain  the  same  in  feature,  the  same  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  feeling,  they  exhibit  the  same  undying  repugnance  to  all 
except  those  of  their  own  blood,  which  characterised  the  Arab  and  the 
Jew  when  we  first  recognise  their  names  in  history.  So  unchangeable 
are  they  in  this  respect,  that  it  seems  in  vain  to  try  to  calculate  how 
long  this  people  must  have  lived  by  themselves,  separated  from  other 
races,  that  they  should  have  thus  acquired  that  distinctive  fixity  of 
character  nothing  can  alter  or  obliterate,  and  which  is  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  intellectually  than  are  the  woolly  hair  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the  superficial 
observer. 

Religion. 

From  the  circumstance  of  our  possessing  a  complete  series  of  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Semitic  race,  extending  over  the  two  thousand 
years  which  elapsed  between  Moses  and  Mahomet,  we  are  enabled  to 
si^eak  on  this  point  with  more  precision  than  w*e  can  regarding  the 
doctrines  of  almost  any  other  people. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  race  when  pure  is  and 
always  seems  to  have  been  the  unity  of  God,  and  his  not  being  bom  of 
man.     Unlike  the  gods  of  the  Turanians,  their  Deity  never  was  man, 
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never  reigned  or  lived  on  earth,  but  was  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
the  universe,  living  before  all  time,  and  extending  beyond  all  space  ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  not  always  expressed  this  idea 
with  the  purity  and  distinctness  which  might  be  desired. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  adhered  to  this  purity  of  belief  in 
Assyria,  where  they  were  more  mixed  up  with  other  races  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  or  since.  In  S3rria,  where  they  were  super- 
imposed upon  and  mixed  with  a  people  of  Turanian  origin,  they 
occasionally  worshipped  stones  and  groves,  serpents,  and  even  bulls ; 
but  they  inevitably  oscillated  back  to  the  true  faith  and  retained  it  to 
the  last.  In  Arabia,  after  they  became  dominant,  they  cast  off  their 
Turanian  idolatries,  and  rallied  as  one  man  to  the  watchword  of  their 
race,  "There  is  no  Grod  but  God,"  expressed  with  a  clearness  that 
nothing  can  obscure,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing 
could  shake  or  change.  Since  then  they  have  never  represented  God 
as  man,  and  hardly  ever  looked  upon  Him  as  actuated  by  the  feelings 
of  humanity. 

The  channel  of  communication  between  God  and  man  has  always 
been,  with  all  the  Semitic  races,  by  means  of  prophecy.  Prophets  are 
sent,  or  are  inspired,  by  God,  to  communicate  His  will  to  man,  to  pro- 
pound His  laws,  and  sometimes  to  foretell  events ;  but  in  all  instances 
without  losing  their  character  as  men,  or  becoming  more  than  mes- 
sengers for  the  special  service  for  which  they  are  sent. 

With  the  Jews,  but  with  them  only,  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
a  priest  caste  set  aside  for  the  special  service  of  God ;  not  selected 
from  all  the  people,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  casteless 
Turanians,  but  deriving  their  sanctity  from  descent,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Aryans ;  still  they  differed  from  the  Aryan 
institution  inasmuch  as  the  Levitcs  always  retained  the  characteristics 
of  a  tribe,  and  never  approached  the  form  of  an  aristocracy.  They 
may  therefore  be  considered  ethnographical ly  as  an  intermediate  insti- 
tution, partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  races. 

The  one  point  in  which  the  Semitic  form  of  religion  seems  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  Turanian  is  that  of  sacrifice — human,  in  early 
times  perhaps,  even  till  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  afterwards  only 
of  oxen  and  sheep  and  goats  in  hecatombs;  and  this  apparently 
not  among  the  Arabs,  but  only  with  the  Jews  and  the  less  pure 
Phoenicians. 

From  their  having  no  human  gods  they  avoided  all  the  palatial 
temples  or  ceremonial  forms  of  idolatrous  worship.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  have  no  temples.  There  was  one  holy  place  in  the  old  world, 
the  Hill  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  the  new  dispensation,  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca.  Solomon,  it  is  true,  adorned  the  first  to  an  extent 
but  little  consonant  with  the  true  feeling  of  his  race,  but  the  Eaaba 
remains  in  its  primitive  insignificance  ;  and  neither  of  these  temples, 
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either  then  or  now,  derive  their  sanctity  from  the  buildings.  They  are 
the  spots  where  God^s  prophets  stood  and  oommunicatod  His  will  to 
man.  It  is  true  that  in  after  ages  a  Homan  Tetrarch  and  a  Turkish 
Sultan  surrounded  these  two  Semitic  cells  with  courts  and  cloisters, 
which  made  them  wonders  of  magnificenoe  in  the  cities  where  they 
existed ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  conclusion  that  no  Semitic  race 
ever  erected  a  durable  building,  or  even  thought  of  possessing  more 
than  one  temple  at  a  time,  or  cared  to  emu]at<e  the  splendour  of  the 
teraple-jialaces  of  the  Turanians. 

GOVEIINMENT. 

Although  no  Semitic  race  was  ever  quite  republican,  which  is  a 
purely  Aryan  characteristic,  they  never  sank  under  such  an  unmitigated 
despotism  as  is  generally  found  among  the  Turanians.  When  in  small 
nuclei,  their  form  of  government  is  what  is  generally  called  patriarchal, 
the  chief  being  neither  necessarily  hereditary,  nor  necessarily  elective, 
but  attaining  his  headship  partly  by  the  influence  due  to  age  and 
wisdom,  or  to  virtue,  partly  to  the  merits  of  his  connexions,  and  some-  i 

times  of  his  ancestors ;  but  never  wholly  to  the  latter  without  some  I 

reference  at  least  to  the  former.  | 

In  larger  aggregations  the  difficulty  of  selection  made  the  chiefship 
more  generally  hereditary ;  but  even  then  the  power  of  the  King  waa 
always  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  written  law,  and  never  sank 
into  the  pure  despotism  of  the  Turanians.  With  the  Jews,  too,  the 
sacred  caste  of  the  Levites  always  had  considerable  influence  in 
checking  any  excesses  of  kingly  power;  but  more  was  due  in  this 
respect  to  their  peculiar  institution  of  prophets,  who,  protected  by  the 
sacredness  of  their  office,  at  all  times  dared  to  act  the  part  of  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  to  rebuke  with  authority  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 


Morals. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  in  the  morals  of  the  Semitic 
races  is  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  woman,  and  the  attempt  to 
elevate  her  in  the  scale  of  existence.  If  not  absolutely  monogamic, 
there  is  among  the  Jews,  and  among  the  Arabic  races  where  they 
are  pure,  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction ;  and  but  for  the  example 
of  those  nations  among  whom  they  were  placed,  they  might  have  gone 
further  in  this  direction,  and  the  dignity  of  mankind  have  been  pro- 
portionately improved. 

Their  worst  faults  arise  from  their  segregation  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  With  them  war  against  all  but  those  of  their  own  race  is 
an  obligation  and  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  carried  on  with  a  relentless 
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cruelty  which  knows  no  pity.  To  smite  root  and  branch,  to  murder 
men,  women,  and  children,  is  a  duty  which  admits  of  no  hesitation, 
and  has  stained  the  character  of  the  Semites  in  all  ages.  Against  this 
must  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  are  patriotic  beyond  all  other  races, 
and  steadfast  in  their  faith  as  no  other  people  have  ever  been  ;  and 
among  themselves  they  have  been  tempered  to  kindness  and  charity 
by  the  sufferings  they  have  had  to  bear  because  of  their  uncompro- 
mising hatred  and  repugnance  to  all  their  fellow-men. 

This  isolation  has  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them  singularly 
apathetic  to  all  that  most  interests  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
"What  their  God  has  revealed  to  them  through  his  prophets  suffices  for 
them.  "  God  is  great,"  is  a  sufficient  explanation  with  them  for  all  the 
wonders  of  science.  "God  wills  it,"  solves  all  the  complex  problems 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  If  not  such  absolute  fatalists  as 
the  Turanians,  they  equally  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  or  of  applying  their  independent  reason  to  the  great 
problems  of  human  knowledge.  '  They  may  escape  by  this  from  many 
alien-ations  that  trouble  more  active  minds,  but  their  virtues  at  best 
can  be  but  negative,  and  their  vices  unredeemed  by  the  higher  aspira- 
tions that  sometimes  half  ennoble  even  crime. 


Literature. 

In  this  again  we  have  an  immense  advance  above  all  the  Turanian 
races.  No  Semitic  people  ever  used  a  hieroglyph  or  mere  symbol,  or 
were  content  to  trust  to  memory  only.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times — 
so  far  as  we  know — they  used  an  alphabet  of  more  or  less  complicated 
form.  Whether  they  invented  this  mode  of  notation  or  not  is  still 
unknown,  but  its  use  by  them  is  certain ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  possess,  if  not  the  oldest,  at  least  one  of  the  very  oldest  literatures 
of  the  world.  History  with  them  is  no  longer  a  mere  record  of  names 
and  titles,  but  a  chronicle  of  events,  and  with  the  moral  generally 
elicited.  The  story  and  the  rhapsody  take  their  places  side  by  side, 
the  preaching  and  the  parable  are  used  to  convey  their  lessons  to  the 
world.  If  they  had  not  the  Epos  and  the  Drama,  they  had  lyric  poetry 
of  a  beauty  and  a  pathos  which  has  hardly  ever  been  sui-passed. 

It  was  this  possession  of  an  alphabet,  conjoined  with  the  sublimity 
of  their  monotheistic  creed,  that  gave  these  races  the  only  superiority 
to  which  they  have  attained.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  them  to 
keep  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  in  all  the  catastrophes  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  and  that  still  enables  their  literature  and 
their  creed  to  exert  an  influence  over  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  even  in  times  when  the  people  themselves  have  been  held  in 
most  supreme  contempt. 
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Arts. 

It  may  liavo  }K»en  partly  in  con8e<iuence  of  their  love  of  phonetic 
literature,  and  partly  in  order  to  keep  themselves  distinct  from  thoee 
jrreat  builders  the  Turanians,  that  the  Semitic  races  never  erected 
a  building  worthy  of  the  name ;  neither  at  Jerusalem,  nor  at  Tyre  or 
Sidon,  nor  at  Carthage,  is  there  any  vestige  of  Semitic  Architectural 
Art  Not  that  these  have  perished,  but  l^cause  they  never  existed. 
When  Solomon  proposed  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  though  plain 
externally,  and  hardly  so  large  as  an  ordinary  parish  church,  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  some  Turanian  people  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
by  a  display  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  ornaments  to  make  up  for 
the  architectural  forms  he  knew  not  how  to  apply. 

In  Assyria  wo  have  palaces  of  dynasties  more  or  less  purely  Semitic, 
splendid  enough,  but  of  wood  and  sunburnt  bricks,  and  only  preserved 
to  our  knowledge  from  the  accident  of  their  having  been  so  clumsily 
built  as  to  bury  themselves  and  their  wainscot  slabs  in  their  own  ruins. 
Though  half  the  people  were  probaldy  of  Turanian  origin,  their  templeR 
seem  to  have  been  external  and  unimportant  till  Sennacherib  and 
others  learnt  the  ai*t  of  using  stone  from  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Syrians 
did  afterwards  from  the  Romans.  During  the  domination  of  the  last- 
named  jieople,  we  have  the  temples  of  I'almvra  and  Baalbec,  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Petra :  everv^where  an  art  of  the  utmost  splendour,  but 
with  no  trace  of  Semitic  feeling  or  Semitic  taste  in  any  part,  or  in  any 
detail. 

The  Jewish  worship  being  neither  ancestral,  nor  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  being  held  in  special  reverence,  they  had  no  tombs  worthy  of  the 
name.  They  buried  the  bodies  of  their  patriarchs  and  kings  with  care, 
and  knew  where  they  were  laid ;  but  not  until  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  did  they  either  worship  there,  or  mark  the 
spot  with  any  architectural  *forms,  though  after  that  epoch  we  find 
abundant  traces  of  a  tendency  towards  that  especial  form  of  Turanian 
idolatry.  But  even  then  the  adornment  of  their  tombs  with  architec- 
tural magnificence  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  the  Romans ;  and  all  that  we  find  marked  with  splendour  of 
this  class  was  the  work  of  that  i>eople,  and  stamped  with  their  peculiar 
fonns  of  Art. 

Tainting  and  sculpture  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
because  they  were  Turanian  arts,  and  because  their  practice  might 
lead  the  people  to  idolatry,  so  that  these  nowhere  existed :  though  we 
cannot  understand  a  people  with  any  mixture  of  Turanian  blood  who 
had  not  an  eye  for  colour,  and  a  feeling  for  beauty  of  form,  in  detail 
at  least.  Music  alone  was  therefoi'e  the  one  aesthetic  art  of  the  Semitic 
races,  and,  wedded  to  the  lyric  verse,  seems  to  have,  influenced  their 
feelings  and  excited  their  passions   to  an  extent  unknown  to  other 
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iiatious;  but  to  posterity  it  cannot  supply  the  placo  of  the  more 
permanent  arts,  whoso  absence  is  so  much  felt  in  attempting  to  realise 
the  feelings  or  aspirations  of  a  people  like  this.^ 

As  regards  the  useful  arts,  the  Semites  were  always  more  pastoral 
than  agricultural,  and  have  not  left  in  the  countries  they  inhabited 
any  traces  of  such  hydraulic  works  as  the  earlier  races  executed ;  but 
in  commerce  they  excelled  all  nations.  The  Jews— from  their  inland 
situation,  cut  off  from  all  access  to  the  sea— could  not  do  much  in 
foreign  trade ;  but  they  always  kept  up  their  intercourse  with  Assyria. 
1'he  PhoBnicians  traded  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  first  opened  out  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  the  Arabs  first  commenced,  and  for  long  afterwards  alone  carried 
on,  the  trade  with  India.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  hour,  commerce  has  been  the  art  which  the  Semitic  nations 
have  cultivated  with  the  gi'eatest  assiduity,  and  in  which  they  con- 
sequently have  attained  the  gi'eatest,  and  an  unsurpassed  success. 

In  Asia  and  in  Africa  at  the  present  day,  all  the  native  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Arabs ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  mone- 
tary transactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  practically  managed  by 
the  descendants  of  those  who,  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  traded 
from  Eziongeber  to  Ophir. 

Sciences. 

Although,  as  before  mentioned,  Astronomy  was  cultivated  with 
considei*able  success  both  in  Egypt  and  Chaldaja,  among  the  more 
contemplative  Turanians,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
references  to  celestial  events,  either  in  the  Bible  or  the  Koran,  Ijoth 
betraying  an  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  elements  of  astronomical 
science ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  rhobnicians  were  at  all  wiser 
than  their  neighbours  in  this  respect. 

The  Semitic  races  seem  always  to  have  been  of  too  poetical  a 
temperament  to  excel  in  mathematics  or  the  mechanical  sciences.  If 
there  is  one  branch  of  scientific  knowledge  which  they  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  cultivated  with  success,  it  is  the  group  of  natural 
sciences.    A  love  of  nature  seems  always  to  have  prevailed  with  them, 


*  All  round  the  bhores  of  the  Mediter-  j  architectural  details  at  Carthage,  and  all 
ranean  are  found  the  traces  of  an  art  over  Northern  Africa,  which  however  are 
which  has  hitLerto  been  a  btumbling-  ,  not  Roman.  In  short,  u  copying  art 
block  to  antiquarians.  Egyptian  car-  sumithiug  like  our  own,  imitating  every- 
touches  and  ornaments  in  Asbyiiu,  which  thing,  understand in<^  nuthing.  I  urn  iu- 
are  not  Egyptian ;  sarcophagi  at  Tyre,  debtcd  to  my  frieud  Mr.  Franks  fur  the 
of  Egyptian  form,  but  with  PhoBuician  suggestion  that  all  this  art  may  be  PhoB- 
iubciiptions,  and  made  fiir  Tynan  kings;  I  niciau,  in  other  woidfi^,  Semitic,  and  I 
Greek  ornaments  in  Syria,  which  are  not  believe  he  is  right. 
Greek ;  Kouian  frescoes  or  ornumeuts,  and 
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and  they  may  have  known  "the  treee,  from  the  cedar  which  is  in 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  tliat  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  names 
of  all  the  beasts,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the 
fishes ;"  but  beyond  this  we  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  science  among  the  Semitic  races.  They  more  than  made 
up  however  for  their  deficient  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  by  the 
depth  of  their  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the 
sagacity  of  their  proverbial  philosophy ;  and,  more  than  even  this,  by 
that  wonderful  system  of  Theology  before  which  all  the  Aryan  races 
of  the  world  and  many  of  the  Turanian  bow  at  the  present  hour,  and 
acknowledge  it  as  the  basis  of  their  faith  and  tlie  source  of  all  their 
religious  aspirations. 

^  IV.— CELTIC. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  write  anything  very  precise  or  very 
satisfactory  regarding  the  Celtic  races,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
w^ithin  the  limits  of  our  historic  knowledge,  they  never  lived  suflSciently 
long  apart  from  other  races  to  develop  a  distinct  form  of  nationality, 
or  to  create  either  a  literature  or  a  polity  by  which  they  could  be 
certainly  recognised.  In  this  respect  they  form  the  most  marked 
contrast  with  the  Semitic  races.  Instead  of  wrapping  themselves  up 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  narrow  exclusiveness,  the  Celt  every- 
where mixed  freely  with  the  people  among  whom  he  settled,  and 
adopted  their  manners  and  customs  with  a  carelessness  that  is 
startling;  while  at  the  same  time  he  retained  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  his  race  through  every  change  of  circumstance  and 
clime. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  predicated  of  them  with 
certainty  is,  that  they  were  either  the  last  wave  of  the  Turanians,  or, 
if  another  nomenclature  is  preferred,  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryans, 
who,  migrating  westward  from  their  parent  seat  in  Asia,  displaced 
the  original  and  more  purely  Turanian  tribes  who  occupied  Europe 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  But,  in  doing  this,  they  seem  to  have 
mixed  themselves  so  completely  with  the  racfea  they  were  supplanting, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  now  where  one  begins  or  where  the 
other  ends. 

We  find  their  remains  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  Ethnologists  fancy 
that  they  can  trace  a  southern  migration  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  Spain,  and  thence  to 
Ireland.  A  more  certain  and  more  important  migration,  however, 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  following  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  threw 
one  ]>ranch  into  Italy,  where  they  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Rome ; 
while  the  main  body  settled  in  and  occupied  Gaul  and  Belgium, 
whence  they  peopled  Britain,  and  may  have  met  the  southern  colonists 
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in  tho  Celtic  Island  of  the  west.  From  this  they  are  now  migrating, 
still  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  carry  to  the  Now  World  the 
same  brilliant  thoughtlessness  which  has  so  thoroughly  leavened  all 
those  parts  of  the  Old  in  which  they  have  settled,  and  which  so  sorely 
puzzles  the  purer  but  more  matter-of-fact  Aryan  tribes  with  which 
they  have  come  in  contact. 

Religion. 

It  may  appear  like  a  hard  saying,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  be 
true,  to  assert  that  no  purely  Celtic  race  ever  rose  to  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  may  be  that  they  only 
borrowed  this  from  the  Turanians  who  preceded  them ;  but  whether 
imitative  or  innate,  their  Theology  admits  of  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Heaven  who  were  mortals  on  earth.  They  possess  hosts  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  heavenly  powers  of  various 
degrees,  to  whom  the  Celt  turns  with  as  confiding  hoi)e  and  as  earnest 
prayer  as  over  Turanian  did  to  the  gods  of  his  Pantheon.  If  he  does 
not  reverence  the  bodies  of  the  departed  as  tho  Egyptian  or  Chinese, 
he  at  least  adopts  the  Buddhist  veneration  for  relics,  and  attaches  far 
more  importance  to  funereal  rites  than  was  ever  done  by  any  tribe  of 
Aryans. 

The  Celt  is  as  completely  the  slave  of  a  oasteless  priesthood  as 
ever  Turanian  Buddhist  was,  and  loves  to  separate  it  from  tlio  rest 
of  mankind,  as  representing  on  earth  the  hierarchy  in  heaven,  to 
which,  according  to  the  Celtic  creed,  all  may  hope  to  succeed  by 
practice  of  their  peculiar  virtues. 

To  this  may  l)e  added,  that  his  temples  are  as  splendid,  his  cere- 
monials as  gorgeous,  and  the  formula  as  unmeaning  as  any  that  ever 
graced  the  banks  of  tho  Nile,  or  astonished  tho  wanderer  in  the  valleys 
of  Thibet  or  on  the  shores  of  tho  Eastern  Ocean. 


Government. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Celtic  form  of  government, 
as  no  kingdom  of  this  people  ever  existed  by  itself  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  none,  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected,  could  long  hold  together. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  republican  forms  are 
possible  with  a  Celtic  people,  and  no  municipal  institutions  ever 
flourished  among  them.  The  only  form,  therefore,  we  know  of  an 
peculiarly  theirs,  is  despotism ;  not  necessarily  personal,  but  rendered 
systematic  by  centralised  bureaucratic  organisations,  and  tempered  by 
laws  in  those  States  which  have  reached  any  degree  of  stability  or 
civilisation. 

Nothing  but  a  strong  centralised  despotism  can  long  co-exist  with 
a  |)cople  too  impatient  to   submit  to  tho   sacrifices   and   Kclf-denial 
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inhereut  iu  all  attempts  at  Belf-govenuoent,  and  too  excitable  to  be 
controlled,  except  by  the  will  uf  the  stiDngeat,  though  it  may  also  be 
the  least  scrupulous  aluoag  them. 

When  iu  small  bodies  they  are  always  governed  by  a  chief,  gene- 
rally hereditaty,  but  always  absolute ;  who  is  looked  up  to  with  awo, 
aud  obeyed  with  a  reverence  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  more  inde- 
pendent races  of  mankind. 

With  such  iustitutiuns,  uf  counte  a  real  aristocracy  is  impossible  ; 
and  the  restraints  of  caste  must  always  have  been  felt  to  be  intolerable. 
"  La  carriere  ouverte  aux  taltius "  is  their  boast ;  though  not  to  the 
same  exteut  as  with  the  Turanians;  and  the  selfish  gratification  of 
individual  ambition  is  consequently  always  preferred  with  them  to  the 
Uiore  sober  benefit  of  the  general  advancement  of  the  community. 


M0BAL». 

If  the  Celts  never  were  either  polygamic  or  polyaudric,  they  cer- 
tainly alwajrs  retained  very  lax  ideas  with  regard  to  the  marriage -vow, 
and  never  looked  on  woman's  mission  as  anything  higher  than  to 
minister  to  their  sensual  gratification.  With  theui  the  woman  that 
fulfils  this  quality  best  always  commands  their  admiration  most. 
Beauty  can  do  no  wrong— but  without  buauty  woman  can  hardly  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  common  herd. 

The  ruling  passion  in  the  mind  of  the  Celt  is  war.  Not  like  the 
exclusive,  intolerant  Semite,  a  war  of  extermination  or  of  proselytism, 
but  war  from  pure  "  gaieto  de  coeur  "  and  love  of  glory.  No  Celt  fears 
to  die  if  his  death  can  gain  fame  or  add  to  the  stock  of  his  country's 
glory ;  nor  iu  a  private  fight  does  he  fear  death  or  feel  the  pain  of  a 
broken  head,  if  lie  has  had  a  chance  of  shooting  through  the  heart  ur 
cracking  the  skull  of  his  best  friend  at  the  same  time.  The  Celt's  love 
uf  excitement  leads  him  frequently  into  escenses,  and  to  a  disregard 
of  truth  and  the  virtues  belonging  to  daily  life,  wbieh  are  what  really 
dignify  mankind ;  but  his  love  of  glory  and  of  his  coiiutry  often  go  far 
to  redeem  these  deficiencies,  and  spread  a  halo  over  even  his  worst 
faults,  which  renders  it  freijucntly  difiiciilt  to  blame  what  we  feel  iu 
soberness  we  ought  to  condemn. 
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wedding  music  to  immortal  verse,  and  pouring  forth  a  pasHiouate 
utterance  in  a  few  but  beautiful  words,  the  Celtic  is  only  >3qualled  by 
the  Semitic  i*ace. 

Their  remaining  literature  is  of  such  modern  growth,  and  was  so 
specially  copied  from  what  had  preceded  it,  or  so  influenced  by  the 
contemporary  effusions  of  other  people,  that  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  discriminate  what  is  due  to  race  and  what  to  circumstances.  All 
that  can  safely  be  said  is,  that  Celtic  literature  is  always  more  epi- 
grammatic, moi^  brilliant,  and  more  daring  than  that  of  the  sober 
Aryan ;  but  its  coruscations  neither  light  to  so  great  a  depth,  nor  last 
so  long  as  less  dazzling  productions  might  do.  They  may  be  the  most 
brilliant,  but  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  class  of 
literary  effort ;  nor  is  their  effect  on  the  destiny  of  man  likely  to  bo 
so  permanent. 

Ari>>. 

The  true  glory  of  the  Celt  in  Europe  is  his  artistic  eminence.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  without  his  intervention  we 
should  not  have  possessed  in  modern  times  a  church  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, or  a  picture  or  a  statue  we  could  look  at  without  shame. 

In  their  arts,  too, — either  from  their  higher  status,  or  from  their 
admixture  with  Aryans,  — we  escape  the  instinctive  fixity  which  makes 
the  arts  of  the  pure  Turanian  as  unprogressive  as  the  works  of  birds 
or  of  beavers.  Restless  intellectual  progress  characterises  everything 
they  perform;  and  had  their  arts  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  wo  might  have  seen 
something  that  would  have  shamed  even  Greece  and  wholly  eclipsed 
the  arts  of  Home. 

They  have  not,  it  is  true,  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  colour 
which  distinguishes  the  Turanian,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  give  to 
music  that  intellectual  culture  which  has  been  elaborated  by  the 
Aryans:  but  in  the  middle  path  between  the  two  they  excel  both. 
They  are  far  better  musicians  than  the  former,  and  far  better  colourists 
than  the  last-named  races;  but  in  modern  Euro^)e  Architecture  is 
practically  their  own.  Where  their  influence  was  strongest,  there 
Architecture  was  most  perfect;  as  they  decayed,  or  as  the  Aryan 
influence  prevailed,  the  art  first  languished,  and  then  died. 

Their  quasi- Turanian  theology  required  Temples  almost  as  grand 
as  those  of  the  Copts  or  Tamuls;  and,  like  them,  they  sought  to 
honour  those  who  had  been  mortals  by  splendour  which  mortals  aio 
assumed  to  be  pleased  with ;  and  the  pomp  of  their  wonship  always 
surpassed  that  with  which  they  honoured  their  Kings.  Even  more 
remarkable  than  this  is  the  fact  that  they  coukl  and  did  build  Tombs 
such  as  a  Turanian  might  have  envied,  not  for  their  size  but  for  their 
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art,  and  even  now  can  adorn  their  oemeteries  with  monuments  which 
are  not  ridiculous. 

When  a  people  are  bo  mixed  up  with  other  races  as  the  Celts  are 
in  Europe, — frequently  so  fused  as  to  bo  undistinguishable, — it  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  with  precision  with  regard  either  to  their 
arts  or  influence.  It  must  in  consequence  be  safer  to  assert  that  where 
no  Celtic  blood  existed  there  no  real  art  is  found ;  though  it  is  perhaps 
equally  true  to  assert  that  not  only  Architecture,  but  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  have  been  patronised,  and  have  flourished  in  the  exact  ratio 
in  which  Celtic  blood  is  found  prevailing  in  any  people  in  Europe ;  and 
has  died  out  as  Aryan  influence  prevails,  in  spite  of  their  methodical 
efforts  to  indoctrinate  themselves  with  what  must  be  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  genius,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Sciences. 

Of  their  sciences. we  know  nothing  till  they  were  so  steeped  in 
the  civilisation  of  older  races  that  originality  was  hopeless.  Still,  in 
the  stages  through  which  the  intellect  of  Europe  has  yet  passed,  they 
have  played  their  part  with  brilliancy.     But  now  that  knowledge  is  . 

assuming  a  higher  and  more  prosaic  phase,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  | 

deductive  brilliancy  of  the  Celtic  mind  can  avail  anything  against  the  | 

inductive  sobriety  of  the  Aryan.  So  long  as  metaphysics  were  science, 
and  science  was  theory,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Celtic  mind  was 
singularly  well  adapted  to  see  through  sophistry  and  to  guess  the  } 

direction  in  which  truth  might  lie.     But  now  that  we  have  only  to  , 

question  nature,  to  classify  her  answers,  and  patiently  to  record  results,  j 

its  mission  seems  to  have  passed  away.     Truth  in  all  its  majesty,  and  ^ 

Nature  in  all  her  greatness,  must  now  take  the  place  of  speculation, 
with  its  cleverness,  and  man's  ideas  of  what  might  or  should  bo,  must 
1)0  supplanted  by  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  as  they  exist  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  grandeur  of  the  universe  which  we  see 
around  us. 

Though  these  are  the  highest,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sober  functions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  while  conferring  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  the  individual  who  practises 
them,  but  also  on  the  human  race,  they  are  neither  calculated  to 
gratify  personal  vanity,  nor  to  reward  individual  ambition. 

Such  pursuits  are  not,  therefore,  of  a  nature  to  attract  or  interest 
the  Celtic  races,  but  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  content  to  sink 
their  personality  in  seeking  the  advantage  of  the  common  weal. 

v.— ARYAN. 

According  to  their  own  chronology,  it  seems  to  have  l)een  about 
the  year  3101  B.C.  that  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Indus  and  settled  them- 
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aelves  in  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna,  since  known 
among  themselves  as  Arya  Varta,  or  the  Country  of  the  Just,  for  all 
succeeding  ages. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  afterwards  we  find  them,  in  the 
age  of  the  Ramayana,  occupying  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Yindya  range,  and  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  southern  country, 
— then,  as  now,  occupied  by  Turanians, — and  penetrating  as  far  as 
Ceylon. 

Eight  hundred  years  later  we  see  them  in  the  Mahabharata,  having 
lost  much  of  their  purity  of  blood,  and  adopting  many  of  the  customs 
and  much  of  the  faith  of  the  people  they  were  settled  amongst ;  and 
three  centuries  before  Christ  we  find  they  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to 
accept,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the  religion  of  Buddha;  which, 
though  no  doubt  a  reform,  and  an  important  one,  on  the  Anthropic 
doctrines  of  the  pure  Turanians,  was  still  essentially  a  faith  of  a 
Turanian  people ;  congenial  to  them,  and  to  them  only. 

Ten  centuries  after  Christ,  when  the  Moslems  came  in  contact  with 
Tndia,  the  Aryan  was  a  myth.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  people  was 
everywhere  supreme,  and  with  only  a  nominal  thread  of  Aryanism 
running  through  the  whole,  just  sufficient  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
prior  existence  of  a  purer  faith,  but  not  sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  fate  of  the  western  Aryans  differed  essentially  from  that  of 
those  who  wandered  eastward.  Theoretically  we  ought  to  assume, 
from  their  less  complex  language  and  less  pure  faith,  that  they  were 
an  earlier  offshoot ;  but  it  may  be  that  in  the  forests  of  Eurojx)  they 
lost  for  a  while  the  civilised  forms  which  the  happier  climate  of  Arya 
Varta  enabled  the  others  to  retain ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  contact  with 
the  more  nearly  equal  Celtic  races  had  mixe<l  the  language  and  the 
faith  of  the  Western  races,  before  they  had  the  opportunity  or  the 
leisure  to  record  the  knowledge  they  brought  with  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  first  appear  prominently  in  the  western 
world  in  Greece,  where,  by  a  fortunate  union  with  the  Pelasgi,  a  people 
apparently  of  Turanian  race,  they  produced  a  civilisation  not  purely 
Aryan,  and  somewhat  evanescent  in  its  character,  but  more  brilliant, 
while  it  lasted,  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  before,  and,  in  certain 
respects,  more  beautiful  than  anything  that  has  illumined  it  since 
their  time. 

They  next  sprang  forth  in  Rome,  mixed  with  the  Turanian  Etrus- 
cans and  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes  of  Italy ;  and  lastly  in  Northern 
Europe,  where  they  are  now  working  out  their  destiny,  but  to  what 
issue  the  future  only  can  declare. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  migration 
is  this — that  in  India  the  Aryans  have  sunk  gradually  into  the  arms 
of  a  Turanian  people  till  tlioy  have  lost  their  identity,  and  with  it  all 
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that  euuobled  them  wheu  they  went  there,  or  could  euable  them  now 
to  influence  the  world  again. 

In  Europe  they  found  the  country  cleared  of  Turanians  by  the 
earlier  Celts ;  and,  mingling  their  blood  with  these  more  nearly  allied 
races,  they  have  raised  themselves  to  a  position  half  way  between  the 
two.  Where  they  found  the  country  unoccupied  they  have  remained 
so  pure  that,  as  their  number  multiplies,  they  may  perhaps  regain 
something  of  the  position  they  had  temporal  ily  abandoned.,  and  some- 
thing of  that  science  which,  it  may  be  fancied,  mankind  only  knew  in 
their  primeval  seats. 

Reugion. 

What  then  was  the  creed  of  the  primitive  Aryans  ?  So  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  it  was  the  belief  in  one  great  ineffable  God, — so  great  that 
no  human  intellect  could  measure  his  greatness, — so  wonderful  that  no 
human  language  could  express  his  qualities, — pervading  everything 
that  was  made, — ruling  all  created  things,— a  spirit,  around,  beyond 
the  universe,  and  within  every  individual  particle  of  it.  A  creed  so 
ethereal  could  not  long  remain  tne  faith  of  the  multitude,  and  we  early 
find  fire, — the  most  ethereal  of  the  elements, — looked  to  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Deity.  The  heavens  too  received  a  name,  and  became  an 
entity : — so  did  our  mother  earth.  To  these  succeeded  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  elements, — but  never  among  the  pure  Aryans  as  gods,  or  as 
influencing  the  destiny  of  man,  but  as  manifestations  of  His  })ower,  and 
reverenced  because  they  were  visible  manifestations  of  a  Being  too 
abstract  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp.  Below  this  the  Aryans  never 
seem  to  have  sunk. 

With  a  faith  so  elevated  of  course  no  temple  could  be  wanted ;  no 
human  ceremonial  could  be  supposed  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a 
deity  so  conceived;  nor  any  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Him  to  whom  all 
things  belonged.  With  the  Aryans  worship  was  a  purely  domestic 
institution ;  prayer  the  solitary  act  of  each  individual  man,  standing 
alone  in  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  Deity.  All  that  was  required 
was  that  man  should  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  God,  and  his  own 
comparative  insignificance ;  should  express  his  absolute  trust  and  faith 
in  the  beneficence  and  justice  of  his  God,  and  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  live  so  pure,  and  so  free  from  sin,  as  to  deserve  such 
happiness  as  this  world  can  afford,  and  be  enabled  to  do  as  much  good 
to  others  as  it  is  vouchsafed  to  man  to  perform. 

A  few  insignificant. formula  served  to  mark  the  modes  in  which 
these  subjects  should  recur.  The  recitation  of  a  time-honoured  hymn 
refreshed  the  attention  of  the  woi  shipper,  and  the  reading  of  a  few 
sacred  texts  i-ecallod  the  duties  it  was  expected  he  should  perform. 
With  these  simple  ceremonies  the  worship  of  the  Aryans  seems  to  have 
}»egun  and  ended. 
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Even  in  later  times,  when  their  blood  has  become  less  pure,  and 
their  feelings,  were  influenced  by  association  with  those  among  whom 
they  resided,  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  always  retained  its  intellectual 
character.  No  dogma  was  ever  admitted  that  would  not  bear  the  test 
of  reason,  and  no  article  of  faith  was  ever  assented  to  which  seemed  to 
militate  against  the  supremacy  of  intellect  over  all  feelings  and 
passions.  In  all  their  wanderings  they  were  always  prepared  to 
admit  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the  one  incorporeal  Deity,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  human  intellect  approaching  or  forming  any 
adequate  conception  of  H  is  majesty. 

When  they  abandoned  the  domestic  form  of  worship,  they  adopted 
the  congregational,  and  then  not  so  much  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  God,  as  in  order  to  remind  each  other  of  their  duties,  to 
regukte  and  govern  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community,  and  to 
inculcate  piety  ti3wards  God  and  charity  towards  each  other. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  superstition  is  impossible  with 
minds  so  constituted,  and  that  science  must  always  be  the  surest  and 
the  best  ally  of  a  religion  so  pure  and  exalted,  which  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  G'xVs  works,  a  consequent  appreciation  of  their  great- 
ness, and  an  ardent  aspiration  towards  that  power  and  goodness  which 
the  finite  intellect  of  man  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

GOVEUNMENT. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Aryans  is  their  innate 
passion  for  self-government.  If  not  absolutely  republican,  the  tendency 
of  all  their  institutions,  at  all  times,  has  been  towards  that  form,  and 
in  almost  the  exact  ratio  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  do  they  adopt  this 
form  of  autocracy.  If  kingly  power  was  ever  introduced  among  them, 
it  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  never  the  uncon- 
trolled despotism  of  the  other  races;  and  every  conceivable  check 
was  devised  to  prevent  encroachments  of  the  crown,  even  if  such  were 
possible  among  a  people  so  organised  as  the  Aryans  always  have 
been. 

With  them  every  town  was  a  municipality,  every  village  a  little 
republic,  and  every  trade  a  separate  self-governing  guild.  Many  of 
these  institutions  have  died  out,  or  else  fallen  into  neglect,  in  those 
communities  where  equal  rights  and  absolute  laws  have  rendered  each 
individual  a  king  in  his  own  person,  and  every  family  a  republic 
in  itself. 

The  village  system  which  the  Aryans  introduced  into  India  is  still 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  institutions.  These  little  republican  organ- 
isms have  survived  the  revolutions  of  fifty  centuries.  Neither  the 
devastations  of  war  nor  the  indolence  of  peace  seems  to  have  affected 
them.     Under  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  or  Moslem,  they  remain  the  same 
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unchange<l  and  unchangeable  inRtitutions,  and  neither  despotism  nor 
anarchy  has  been  able  to  alter  them.  They  alone  have  saved  India 
from  sinking  into  a  state  of  savage  imbecility,  nnder  the  various  hordes 
of  conquerors  who  have  at  times  overrun  her;  and  they,  with  the 
Yedaa  and  the  laws  afterwards  embodied  by  Menu,  alone  remain  bs 
records  of  the  old  Aryan  possessors  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Municipalities,  which  are  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Indian 
village  system,  exist  wherever  the  Romans  were  settled,  or  where  the 
Aryan  races  exist  in  Europe ;  and  though  guilds  are  fast  losing  their 
significance,  it  was  the  Teutonic  guilds  that  alone  checked  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted  the  feudal  despotisms  of  the  Celts. 

Caste  is  another  institution  of  these  races,  which  has  always  more 
or  less  influenced  all  their  actions.  Where  their  blood  has  become  so 
impure  as  it  is  in  India,  caste  has  degenerated  into  an  abuse ;  but  where 
it  is  a  living  institution,  it  is  perhaps  as  conducive  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  society  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  one 
thing  over  which  no  man  can  have  any  control  is  the  accident  of  his 
birth ;  but  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  him  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  station  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  content  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  bom.  Caste,  properly  understood,  never  inter- 
feres with  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  power  within  the  limits  of  the 
class,  and  only  recognises  the  inevitable  accident  of  birth  :  while  the 
fear  of  losing  caste  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks  which  has  been 
devised  to  restrain  men  from  acts  unworthy  of  their  social  position.  It 
is  an  enormous  gain  to  society  that  each  man  should  know  his  station 
and  be  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  without  the  rest- 
less craving  of  a  selfish  ambition  that  would  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  personal  aggrandisement  of  the  individual.  It  is  far  better 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  sphere  in  life  in  which  man  may  not 
become  as  like  unto  the  gods  as  in  any  other  sphere ;  and  it  is  every- 
where better  to  respect  the  public  good  rather  than  to  seek  to  gratify 
personal  ambition. 

The  populations  of  modem  Europe  have  become  so  mixed  that 
neither  caste  nor  any  other  Aryan  institution  now  exists  in  its  pristine 
purity ;  but  in  the  ratio  in  which  a  people  is  Aryan  do  they  possess  an 
aristocracy  and  municipal  institutions ;  and,  what  is  almost  of  more 
importance,  in  that  ratio  are  the  people  prepared  to  respect  the  grada- 
tions of  caste  in  society,  and  to  sacrifice  their  individual  ambition  to 
the  less  brilUant  task  of  doing  all  the  good  that  is  possible  in  the 
spheres  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

It  is  true,  and  so  has  been  found,  that  an  uncontrolled  despotism  is 
a  sharper,  a  quicker,  and  a  better  tool  for  warlike  purposes,  or  where 
national  vanity  is  to  be  gratified  by  conquest  or  the  display  of  power; 
but  the  complicated,  and  it  may  be  clumsy,  institutions  of  the  Aryan 
arc  far  more  lasting  and  more  conducive  to  individual  sclf-rospcrt,  and 
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far  moro  likely  to  add  to  the  Biim  of  human  happiness,  and  tend  more 
clearly  to  the  real  greatness  and  moral  elevation  of  mankind,  than  any 
human  institution  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 

So  far  as  our  experience  now  goes,  the  division  of  human  society 
into  classes  or  castes  is  not  only  the  most  natural  concomitant  of  the  .      . 
division  of  labour,  but  is  also  the  most  beneficent  of  the  institutions.'*    '^' 
of  man ;  while  the  organisation  of  a  nation  into  self-governing  munici-  ^    '      '    i  ,>'  * 
pal i ties  is  not  only  singularly  conducive  to  individual  well-being,  but  ^^'    ' 
renders  it  practically  indestructible  by  conquest,  and  even  imperish- 
able through  lapse  of  time.     These  two  are  the  most  essentially  cha- 
racteristic institutions  of  the  Aryans. 

MORAI-S. 

In  morals  the  Aryans  were  always  monogamic,  and  with  them  alone 
does  woman  always  assume  a  perfect  equality  of  position :  mistress  of 
her  own  actions  till  marriage ;  when  married,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
equal  sharer  in  the  property  and  in  the  duties  of  the  household.  Were 
it  possible  to  carry  out  these  doctrines  absolutely  in  practice,  they 
would  probably  be  more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  any  of 
those  enumerated  above;  but  even  a  tendency  towards  them  is  an 
enormous  gain. 

Their  institutions  for  self-government,  enumerated  above,  have 
probably  done  more  to  elevate  the  Aryan  race  than  can  well  be  appre- 
ciated. When  every  man  takes,  or  may  take,  his  share  in  governing 
the  commonwealth — when  every  man  must  govern  himself,  and  respect 
the  independence  of  his  neighbour — men  cease  to  be  tools,  and  become 
independent  reasoning  beings.  They  are  taught  self-respect,  and  with 
this  comes  love  of  truth— of  those  qualities  which  command  the  respect 
of  their  fellow-men ;  and  they  are  likewise  taught  that  control  of  their 
passions  which  renders  them  averse  to  war ;  while  the  more  sober  occu- 
pations of  life  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  seeking,  in  the  wildness  of 
excitement,  that  relief  from  monotony  which  so  frequently  drives  other 
races  into  those  excesses  the  world  has  had  so  often  to  deplore.  The 
existence  of  caste,  even  in  its  most  modified  form,  prevents  individual 
ambition  from  having  that  unlimited  career  which  among  other 
races  has  so  often  sacrificed  the  public  weal  to  the  ambition  of  an 
individual. 

Literature. 

The  Aryan  races  employed  an  alphabet  at  so  early  a  period  of  their 
history  that  we  cannot  now  tell  when  or  how  it  was  introduced  among 
them ;  and  it  was,  even  when  we  first  liecome  acquainted  with  it,  a 
far  more  perfect  alphabet  than  that  of  the  Semitic  races,  though  appa- 
rently formed  on  its  basis.     Nothing  in  it  was  dependent  on  memoiy. 
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It  possessetl  vowels,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  enunciate  sounds 
with  perfect  and  absolute  precision.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of 
the  perfect  structure  of  their  language,  they  were  enabled  to  indulge 
in  philosophical  speculation,  to  write  treatises  on  grammar  and  logic, 
and  generally  to  assume  a  literary  position  which  other  races  never 
attained  to. 

History  with  them  was  not  a  mere  record  of  dates  or  collection 
of  genealogical  tables,  but  an  essay  on  the  polity  of  mankind,  to 
which  the  narrative  afforded  the  illustration  ;  while  their  poetry  had 
always  a  tendency  to  assume  more  a  didactic  than  a  l^^ric  form.  It  is 
among  the  Aryans  that  the  Epos  first  rose  to  eminence  and  the  Drama 
was  elevated  above  a  mere  spectacle ;  but  even  in  these  the  high^t 
merit  sought  to  be  attained  was  that  they  should  represent  vividly  | 

events  which  might  have  taken  place,  even  if  they  never  did  happen 
among  men ;  while  the  Celts  and  the  Semites  delight  in  wild  imagin*  y 

ings  which  never  cnuld  have  existed  except  in  the  brain  of  the  poet.  ! 

When  the  blood  of  the  Aryan  has  been  mixed  with  that  of  other  races, 
they  have  produced  a  literature  eminently  imaginative  and  poetic  :  l 

but  in  proportion  to  their  purity  has  been  their  tendency  towards  a 
more  prosaic  style  of  composition.  The  aim  of  the  race  has  alwaj^s 
been  the  uttainment  of  practical  common  sense,  and  the  possession  of 
this  quality  is  their  pride  and  boast,  and  justly  so ;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately antagonistic  to  the  existence  of  an  imaginative  literature,  and 
we  must  look  to  them  more  for  eminence  in  works  on  history  and  i 

philosophy  than  in  those  which  require  imagination  or  creative 
power. 

Art. 

These  remarks  apply  with  more  than  double  force  to  the  Fine 
Arts,  than  to  verbal  literature.  In  the  first  place  a  people  possessing 
such  a  power  of  phonetic  utterance  never  could  look  on  a  picture 
or  statue  as  more  than  a  mere  subsidiary  illustration  of  the  written 
text.  A  painting  may  represent  vividly  one  view  of  what  took  place 
at  one  moment  of  time,  but  a  written  narrative  can  deal  with  all  the 
circumstances  and  link  it  to  its  antecedents  and  effects.  A  statue  of  a 
man  cannot  tell  one-tenth  of  what  a  short  biography  will  make  plain ; 
and  an  ideal  statue  or  ideal  painting  may  be  a  pretty  Celtic  plaything, 
but  it  is  not  what  Aryans  hanker  after. 

With  Architecture  the  case  is  even  worse.  Convenience  is  the 
first  thing  which  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  Aryan  seeks, 
and  then  to  gain  what  he  desires  by  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
means.     Tliis    done,   why   should   he    do    moi-e?     If,  induced   by  a  j 

desire  to  emulate  others,  he  has  to  make  his  building  ornamental, 
he  is  willing  to  copy  what  experience  has  proved  to  be  successful  in  | 

former  works,  willing  to  spend  his  money  and  to  submit  to  some 
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inoonvenienco ;  but  in  his  heart  he  thinks  it  useless,  and  he  neither 
will  waste  his  time  in  thinking  on  the  subject,  nor  apply  those  energies 
of  his  mind  to  its  elaboration,  without  which  nothing  great  or  good 
was  ever  done  in  Art. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  immaterial  nature  of  their  faith  has 
always  deprived  the  Aryan  races  of  the  principal  incentive  to  archi- 
tectural magnificence.^  The  Turanian  and  Celtic  races  always  have 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  ceremonial  worship  and  in  the  necessity  of 
architectural  splendour  as  its  indispensable  accompaniment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  practical  Aryan  can  never  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  prayer  is  either  more  sincere  or  is  more  acceptable  in  one 
form  of  house  than  in  any  other.  He  does  not  feel  that  virtue  can 
be  increased  or  vice  exterminated  by  the  numlx)r  of  bricks  or  stones 
that  may  be  heaped  on  one  another,  or  the  form  in  which  they  may 
be  placed ;  nor  will  his  conception  of  the  Deity  admit  of  supposing 
that  He  can  be  propitiated  by  palaces  or  halls  erected  in  honour  of 
Him,  or  that  a  building  in  the  Middle  Pointed  Gothic  is  more  accept- 
able than  one  in  the  Classic  or  any  other  style. 

This  want  of  faith  may  be  reasonable,  but  it  is  fatal  to  poetry 
in  Art,  and,  it  is  feared,  will  prevent  the  Aryans  from  attaining  more 
excellence  in  Architectural  Art  at  the  present  time  than  they  have  done 
in  former  ages. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  people  are  singularly  deficient  in  their 
appreciation  of  colours.  Not  that  actual  colour-blindness  is  more 
common  with  them  than  with  other  races,  but  the  harmony  of  tints 
is  unknown  to  them.  Some  may  learn,  but  none  feel  it;  it  is  a 
matter  of  memory  and  an  exercise  of  intellect,  but  no  more.  So,  too, 
with  form.  Other — even  savage — races  cannot  go  wrong  in  this 
respect.  If  the  Aryan  is  successful  in  art,  it  is  generally  in  conse- 
quence of  education,  not  from  feeling  ;  and,  like  all  that  is  not  innate 
in  man,  it  yields  only  a  secondary  gratification,  and  fails  to  impress 
his  brother  man,  or  to  be  a  real  work  of  Art. 

From  these  causes  the  ancient  Aryans  never  erected  a  single  build- 
ing in  India  when  they  were  pure,  nor  in  that  part  of  India  which 
they  colonised  even  after  their  blood  became  mixed ;  and  we  do  not 
now  know  what  their  style  was  or  is,  though  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the  Turanians,  or  to  which  their 
influence  ever  extended,  is,  and  always  was,  covered  by  buildings, 
vast  in  extent  and  wonderful  from  their  elaboration.  This,  probably, 
also  is  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  Architecture  and  other  arts  in 
Europe  and  in  the  rest  of  the  modem  world.  Wherever  the  Aryans 
appear  Art  flies  before   them,   and  where   their   influence   extends 


*  Had  there  been  no  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  there  probably  wouM  liave  been  no  Arclu- 
tectuie  of  the  Greoian  period. 
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utilitarian  practical  common  aense  is  assumed  to  be  all  that  man 
should  aim  at.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  beauty 
cannot  be  combined  with  sense. 

Music  alone,  as  being  the  most  phonetic  of  the  fine  arts,  has 
received  among  the  Aryans  a  degree  of  culture  denied  to  the  others ; 
but  even  here  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  develop  scientific  excel- 
lence than  to  appeal  to  the  responsive  chords  of  the  human  heart. 
Notwithstanding  this,  its  power  is  more  felt  and  greater  excellence  is 
attained  in  this  science  than  in  any  other.  It  also  has  escaped  the 
slovenly  process  of  copying,  with  which  the  unartistic  mind  of  the 
Ar}'ans  has  been  content  to  fancy  it  was  creating  Art  in  other 
branches. 

If,  however,  these  races  have  been  so  deficient  in  the  fine  arta, 
they  have  been  as  excellent  in  all  the  useful  ones.  Agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  ship-building,  and  road-making,  all  that  tends  to 
accumulate  wealth  or  to  advance  material  prosperity,  has  been  deve- 
loped to  an  extent  as  great  as  it  is  unprecedented,  and  promises  to 
produce  results  which  as  yet  can  only  be  dimly  guessed  at.  A  great, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  an  inevitable  revolution,  is  pervading  the 
whole  world  through  the  devotion  of  the  Aryan  races  to  these  arts. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  it  will  be  otherwise  than  beneficial, 
however  much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  the  beautiful  could 
not  be  allowed  to  share  a  little  of  that  worship  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  useful. 

SCJKNCES. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  with  minds  so  constituted, 
the  Aryans  should  have  cultivated  science  with  earnestness  and 
success.  The  only  beauty  they,  in  fact,  appreciated  was  the  beauty 
of  scientific  truth .  the  only  harmony  they  ever  really  felt  was  that 
of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  only  art  they  ever  cared  to  cultivate 
was  that  which  grouped  these  truths  and  their  harmonies  into  forms 
which  enabled  them  to  be  easily  grasped  and  appreciated.  Mathe- 
matics always  had  especial  charms  to  the  Aryan  mind;  and,  more 
even  than  this,  astronomy  was  always  captivating.  So,  also,  were 
the  mechanical,  and  so,  too,  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  to  the  Aryans 
that  Induction  owes  its  birth,  and  they  probably  alone  have  the 
patience  and  the  sobriety  to  work  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusions. 

The  true  mission  of  the  Aryan  races  appears  to  be  to  pervade  the 
world  with  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  and  so  tend  to  reproduce 
that  unity  which  has  long  been  lost,  to  raise  man,  not  by  magnifying 
his  individual  cleverness,  but  by  accumulating  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  so  tending  to  make  him  a  greater  and  wiser,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  humbler  and  a  more  religious  servant  of  his  Creator. 
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CONCLUSION. 

When  Auguste  Comte  proposed  that  classification  which  made  the 
fortune  of  his  philosophy, — when  he  said  that  all  mankind  passed 
through  the  theological  state  in  childhood,  the  metaphysical  in  youth, 
and  the  philosophical  or  positive  in  manhood, — and  ventured  to  extend 
this  discovery  to  nations,  he  had  a  glimpse,  as  others  have  had  before 
him,  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  harmony  which  pervades  all  created 
things.  But  he  had  not  philosophy  enough  to  see  that  the  one  great 
law  is  so  vast  and  so  remote,  that  no  human  intellect  can  grasp  it, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  little  fragments  of  that  great  scheme  which  are 
found  everywhere  which  man  is  permitted  to  understand. 

Had  he  known  as  much  of  ethnographical  as  he  did  of  mathema- 
tical science,  he  would  have  perceived  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this 
daring  generalisation ;  but  that  nations,  in  the  states  which  he  calls 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  philosophical,  exist  now  and 
coexisted  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  to  which  our  historical 
knowledge  extends. 

What  the  Egyptians  were  when  they  first  appeared  on  the  scene 
they  were  when  .they  perished  under  the  Greek  and  Koman  sway ; — 
what  the  Chinese  always  were  they  now  are ; — the  Jews  and  Arabs 
are  unchanged  to  this  day ; — the  Celts  are  as  daringly  speculative  and 
as  blindly  superstitious  now  as  we  always  found  them ; — and  the  Aryans  '  y 
of  the  Yedas  or  of  Tacitus  were  very  much  the  same  sober,  reasoning,  v 
unimaginative,  and  unartistic  people  as  they  are  at  this  hour.  Progress 
among  men,  as  among  the  animals,  seems  to  be  achieved  not  so  much 
by  advances  made  within  the  limits  of  the  group,  as  by  the  supercession 
of  the  less  finely  organised  beings  by  those  of  a  higher  class ; — and  this, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  accomplished  neither  by  sucoessive 
creations,  nor  by  the  gradual  development  of  one  species  out  of  another, 
but  by  the  successive  prominent  appearances  of  previously  developed, 
though  partially  dormant  creations. 

Ethnographers  have  already  worked  out  this  problem  to  a  great 
extent,  and  arrived  at  a  very  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  through 
the  researches  of  patient  linguistic  investigators.  But  language  is  in 
itself  too  impalpable  ever  to  give  the  science  that  tangible,  local  reality, 
which  is  necessary  to  its  success ;  and  it  is  here  that  Archaeology  comes 
so  opportunely  to  its  aid.  What  men  dug  or  built  remains  where  it 
was  first  placed,  and  probably  retains  the  first  impressions  it  received  > 
and  so  fixes  the  era  and  standing  of  those  who  called  it  into  existence  : 
so  that  even  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  evidence  derived  from 
grammar  or  from  words,  may  generally  see  at  a  glance  what  the  facts 
of  the  case  really  are. 
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It  is  even  luorc  imixirtant  that  sacli  a  sdenoe  as  Etbuology  ehoolil 
have  two  or  more  methods  of  investigation  at  its  command.  Certaintj 
can  hardly  ever  be  attained  by  only  one  process,  unless  cheeked  and 
elucidated  by  others,  and  nothing  can  therefore  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  poBBcesiou  of  bo  important  a  sister  science  as  that  of  ArchaHilogi'  to 
aid  in  the  search  after  scientific  truth. 

If  Ethnology  may  thus  be  so  largely  indebted  to  Archeology,  the 
converse  is  also  true  ;  and  she  may  pay  back  the  debt  with  interest. 
Ab  Archseology  and  Architecture  have  hitherto  been  studied,  they,  Imt 
more  especially  the  latter,  have  been  little  more  than  a  dry  rooord  of 
facts  and  measurements,  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  profes- 
sional architect,  or  to  the  tourist,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  get  up  a 
certain  amount  of  knowled}:;o  on  the  subject ;  but  the  utmost  that  has 
hitherto  been  sought  to  be  attained  is  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  the  art,  while  the  study  of  it,  as  that  of  ono  of  the  most  important 
and  moat  instructivo  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  history  of  man, 
has  been  as  a  rule  neglected. 

Without  this  the  study  of  Architecture  is  a  mere  record  of  bricks 
and  stones,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they  were  heaped  together  for 
man's  iise.  Considered  in  the  light  of  an  historical  record,  it  acquires 
not  only  the  dignity  of  a  scionco,  but  especial  intei'est  as  being  one 
of  those  sciences  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  man's  interests 
and  feelings,  and  the  one  which  more  distinctly  ex.pressee  and  more 
clearly  records  what  man  did  and  fult  in  previous  ages,  than  any  other 
study  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  not  only  every  tomb  and  every  temple, 
bat  even  the  mde  monoliths  and  mounds  of  savages,  acquire  a  dignity 
and  interest  to  which  they  have  otherwise  no  title  ;  and  man's  works 
become  not  only  man's  most  imperishable  record,  but  one  of  the  best 
means  we  possess  of  studying  his  history,  or  of  understanding  his 
nature  or  his  aepirations. 

Bigfatly  understood.  Archeology  is  as  useful  as  any  other  branch  of 
science  or  of  art,  in  enabling  us  to  catch  such  glimpses  as  are  vouch- 
safed to  man  of  the  great  laws  that  govern  all  things;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  this  class  of  man's  works  is  guided  and  governed  by  those 
very  laws,  and  not  by  the  chance  efforts  of  unmeaning  minds,  elevates 
the  stndy  of  it  to  as  high  a  position  as  that  of  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowled^. 
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So  long  a»  the  geographer  confines  himself  to  mapping  out  the  diiferent 
countries  of  tlie  world,  or  smaller  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  making  a  projection  which  shall  correctly  represent 
the  exact  relative  position  of  all  the  various  features  of  the  land  or  sea. 
But  when  he  attempts  to  portray  a  continent,  some  distortion  neces- 
sarily results ;  and  when  he  undertakes  a  hemisphere,  both  distortion 
and  exaggeration  become  inevitable.  It  lias  consequently  been  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  conventional  means  of  jwrtraying  the  larger 
surfaces  of  the  glolw.  These  avowedly  do  not  represent  correctly  the 
forms  of  the  countries  portrayed,  but  they  enable  the  geographer  to 
ascertain  what  their  distances  or  relative  positions  are  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  rules  and  formulae  of  no  great  complexity. 

l^he  same  thing  is  true  of  history.  So  long  as  the  narrative  is 
confined  to  individual  countries  or  provinces,  it  may  be  perfectly 
consecutive  and  uninterrupted;  but  when  two  or  three  nations  are 
grouped  together,  frequent  interruptions  and  recapitulations  become 
necessary ;  and  when  universal  history  is  attempteil,  it  seems  im2K)ssible 
to  arrange  the  narrative  so  as  to  prevent  these  from  assuming  very 
considerable  importance.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  devise 
some  scheme  which  shall  prevent  the  repetition  from  leading  to 
tediousness,  and  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  thread  of  any  portion 
of  the  narrative  without  confusion  or  the  assumption  of  any  special 
previous  knowledge  on  his  part. 

Bearing  these  difficulties  in  mind,  it  will  probably  be  found  con- 
vcnient  to  divide  the  whole  history  of  Architecture  into  four  great 
divisions  or  parts. 
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The  first,  which  uiay  be  called  **  Ancient  or  Heathen  Art,"  to  com- 
prehend all  those  styles  which  prevailed  in  the  old  world  from  the  dawn 
of  history  in  Egypt  tiU  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the 
removal  of  the  capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  second  to  be  called  either  *^  Mediaeval,'*  or  more  properly 
**  Christian  Art."  This  again  subdivides  itself  into  three  easily-under- 
stood divisions.  1.  The  Romanesque,  or  Transitional  style,  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian ;  2.  The  Gothic, 
or  Western  Christian  ;  and  3.  The  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Christian 
style.  Either  of  these  two  last  might  be  taken  first  without  incon- 
gruity ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  convenient,  first  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  history  of  Gothic  art,  and  return  to  take  up  that  of 
the  Byzantine  afterwartls.  The  Western  styles  form  a  complete  and 
perfect  chapter  in  themselves,  based  directly  on  the  Romanesque,  but 
borrowing  very  little  and  lending  less  to  any  other  style  during  their 
existence.  They  also  perished  earlier,  having  died  out  in  the  16th 
century,  while  the  Byzantine  continued  to  be  practised  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  century  in  Russia  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

Another  reason  for  taking  the  Gothic  styles  first  is  that  the 
Saracenic  spring  directly  from  the  Byzantine,  and  according  to  this 
arrangement  would  follow  naturally  after  it. 

The  third  gi'eat  division  of  the  subject  I  would  suggest  might  con- 
veniently be  denominated  "  Pagan."  ^  It  would  comprise  aU  those 
minor  miscellaneous  styles  not  included  in  the  two  previous  divisions. 
Commencing  with  the  Saracenic,  it  would  include  the  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Chinese  styles,  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  and  lastly 
that  mysterious  group  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  else- 
where designated  as  **  Rude  Stone  Monuments," "  No  very  con- 
secutive arrangement  can  be  formed  for  these  styles.  They  generally 
have  little  connection  with  each  other,  and  are  so  much  less  important 
than  the  others  that  their  mode  of  treatment  is  of  far  lei?s  consequence. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  any  exact  classification  of  these  at 
present,  as,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  publication,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  form  the  Indian  and  allied  Eastern  styles  into  a  separate 
volume,  which  will  include  not  only  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  styles, 
but  the  Indian  Saracenic,  which,  in  a  strictly  logical  arrangement, 
ought  to  be  classified  with  the  Western  style  bearing  the  same  name. 


*  The  derivation  of  the  two  wonla  a  vilLigc,  or  villagers.  Both  are  used  hero 
Heathen  and  Pagan  seems  to  iadicatc  the  not  as  terms  of  reproach,  but  as  iadica- 
relative  importance  of  these  two  terms  '  tive  of  their  heing  non-Christian,  which 
very  much  in  the  degree  it  is  here  wished  U  wliat  it  is  wished  to  express,  and  was 
to  express.    Heathen  is  generally  under-  '  the  original  intention  of  the  term. 

,7  stood  to  be  derived  from  iOvosj  a  nation        *  *  Rude  Stone  Monuments/  1  vol.  8vo. 

-    '^       or  iieople;  and  Pagan  from  Pa{y«*,Pa(/^< Ml,  ^  Murray,  1872. 
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The  sty  lea  of  the  New  World,  having  as  yet  no  acknowledged 
connection  with  those  of  the  Old,  may  be  for  the  present  treated  of 
anywhere. 

The  fourth  and  last  gi'eat  division,  forming  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  present  work,  is  that  of  the  "Modern  or  Copying  Styles  of 
Architecture,**  meaning  thereby  those  which  are  the  products  of 
the  renaissance  of  the  classical  styles  that  marked  the  epoch  of 
the  cinqueccnto  jieriod.  These  have  since  that  time  prevailed  gene- 
rally in  Europe  to  the  present  day,  and  are  now  making  the  tour 
of  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  oentury  it  is  true  that 
the  copying  of  the  classical  styles  has  to  some  extent  been  superseded 
by  a  more  servile  imitation  of  those  of  mediaeval  art.  The  forms  have 
consequently  changed,  but  the  principles  remain  the  same. 

It  would  of  course  be  easy  to  point  out  minor  objections  to  this  or 
to  any  scheme,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  be  found  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  as  we  now  know  it,  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than  any  other, 
'i'he  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
geographical  arrangement  should  be  made  to  supersede  the  chrono- 
logical and  ethnographical.  Whether,  for  instance,  Italy  should  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  if  the  buildings  of  the  eastern  coast  should 
not  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Byzantine,  and  those  of  the 
western  coast  to  the  Gothic  kingdom  ?  Whether  the  description  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  should  stop  short  with  the  rebuilding  by 
Zorobabel,  or  be  continued  till  its  final  completion  under  Herod  ?  If 
the  former  course  is  pursued,  we  cut  in  two  a  perfectly  consecutive 
narrative;  if  the  latter,  we  get  far  in  advance  of  our  chronological 
sequence. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  where  frequently  the  least  strictly  logical  mode  of 
proceeding  may  be  found  the  most  convenient. 

After  all,  the  real  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  arranging  the 
materials  as  in  weighing  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each 
division.  In  wandering  over  so  vast  a  field  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
personal  predilection  from  interfering  with  purely  logical  criticism. 
Although  architecture  is  the  most  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
consequently  the  most  amenable  to  scientific  treatment,  still  as  a  fine 
art  it  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated,  and  when  the  feelings  come  into 
play  the  reason  is  sometimes  in  danger.  Though  strict  impartiality 
has  been  aimed  at  in  assigning  the  true  limits  to  each  of  the  divisions 
above  pointed  out,  few  probably  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  attempt. 
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In  any  consecutive  narrative  of  the  architectural  undertakings  of 
mankind  the  description  of  what  was  done  in  Egypt  necessarily 
commences  the  series,  not  only  because  the  records  of  authentic  history 
are  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  traditions  of  other 
nations  had  assumed  anything  like  tangible  consistency,  but  because, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  down  to  the  time  when  Christianity  struck 
down  the  old  idolatry,  the  inhabitants  of  that  mysterious  land  were 
essentially  and  pre-eminently  a  building  race.  Were  it  not  for  this  we 
should  be  left  with  the  dry  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  her  history,  which 
IS  all  that  is  left*  us  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ;  or  with  the  fables 
in  which  ignorant  and  credulous  European  travellers  expressed  their 
wonder  at  a  civilisation  they  could  not  comprehend. 

A  8  the  case  now  stands,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  give  life  and  reality 
to  their  whole  history.  It  is  impossible  for  any  educated  man  capable 
of  judging  of  the  value  of  evidence  to  wander  among  the  Pyramids 
and  tombs  of  Memphis,  the  Temples  of  Thebes,  or  the  vast  structures 
erected  by  the  Ptolemys  or  Cffisars,  and  not  to  feel  that  he  has  before 
him  a  chapter  of  history  more  authentic  than  we  possess  of  any  nation 
at  all  approaching  it  in  antiquity,  and  a  picture  of  men  and  manners 
more  vivid  and  more  ample  than  remains  to  us  of  any  other  people 
who  have  passed  away. ' 

As  we  wander  among  the  tombs  or  temples  of  Egypt  we  see  the 
very  chisel-marks  of  the  mason,  and  the  actual  colours  of  the  painter 
which  were  ordered  by  a  Suphis  or  a  Rhamses,  and  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  works  the  progress  of  which  they  watched,  and  which 
they  designed  in  order  to  convey  to  posterity  what  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  were,  and  what  they  desired  to  record  for  the  instruction  of 
future  generations.  All  is  there  now,  and  all  who  care  may  learn  what 
these  old  kings  intended  should  be  known  by  their  remotest  posterity. 
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ImmenHe  progress  has  been  made  in  unravelling  the  intricacies 
of  Egyptian  history  since  the  time  when  Champollion,  profiting 
by  the  discovery  of  Yonng,  first  translated  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions that  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  buildings.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  too  frequently  assumed  that  his  works,  with  those  of 
Kosellini,  of  Wilkinson,  and  Lepsius,  and  the  numerous  other  authors 
who  have  applied  themselves  to  Egyptology,  had  told  us  all  we  are 
ever  likely  to  know  of  her  history.  In  so  far  as  the  epochs  of  the 
great  Pharaonic  dynasties  of  Thebes  are  concerned  this  may  be  partially 
true,  but  it  is  only  since  M.  Mariette  undertook  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  great  Necropolis  of  Memphis  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  older  dynasties,  and  becx>me 
aware  of  the  completeness  of  the  records  they  have  left  behind  them. 
Much  as  we  have  leameil  during  the  last  forty  years,  recent  explo- 
rations have  taught  us  tliat  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  not  half  exhausted  yet ; 
and  every  day  our  knowledge  is  assuming  a  consistency  and  completeness 
as  satisfactory  as  it  is  wonderful. 

Although  there  are  still  minor  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  details  of  Egyptian  chronology,  still  the  divergences  between  the 
various  systems  proposed  are  gradually  narrowing  in  extent.  The 
sequence  of  events  is  certain,  and  accepted  by  all.  The  initial  date, 
and  the  adjustments  depending  on  it,  are  alone  in  dispute.  Ilie  truth 
is  that  every  subsequent  step  in  the  investigation  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  only  important  question  is,  *'  what  is  Manetho  ?' 
His  work  is  lost.  The  only  real  extracts  we  have  from  the  original  are 
those  in  '  Josephus  contra  Apion.'  The  lists  in  Eusebius  and  Syncellus 
or  Africanus  have  avowedly  been  adjusted  to  suit  preconceived  theories 
of  Biblical  chronology ;  but  on  the  whole  a  great  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  in  favour  of  assuming  that  he  really  intended  to  fix  the 
year  3906  as  the  initial  year  of  the  reign  of  Meues,^  or  some  year  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  that  date.  Some  years  ago  this  would  have 
seemed  to  suffice,  but  so  many  new  monuments  have  been  disinterred  of 
late,  so  many  new  names  of  kings  added  to  our  lists,  that  the  tendency 
is  now  rather  to  extend  than  to  contract  this  limit  of  duration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  what  we  really  do  know  absolutely  is  that 
there  was  an  old  kingdom  of  pyramid-builders,  comprising  the  first 
ten  dynasties  of  Manetho,  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  These,  after 
a  period  of  decadence,  were  superseded  by  kings  of  a  different  race 
coming  from  the  south ;  and  that  these,  after  a  short  period  of  glory, 
were  conquered  by  an  Asiatic  race  of  hated  Shepherd  kings. 

After  fi\c  centuries  of  foreign  domination,  the  Shepherds  in  their 
turn  were  driven  out,  and  the  new  kingdom  foiindcd.     This,  after 


SyiKelluB,  Chrou.  p.  98,  etl.  Diuiltrft',  Bonn,  18i9. 
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witnesbing  the  glories  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  declined  duriog 
the  next  seven  dynasties  till  they  were  struck  down  by  the  Persian 
Cambyses. 

A  third  period  of  architectural  magnificence  arose  with  the 
Ptolemys,  and  was  continued  by  the  Ceesars  on  nearly  the  same  scale 
of  magnificence  as  the  second  kingdom ;  but  wanting  its  exuberant 
nationality,  and  far  below  the  quiet  grandeur  of  the  earlier  epoch. 

In  counting  backwards  the  dates  of  these  dynasties,  the  first 
authentic  synchronism  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Shishak,  the  first  king 
of  the  22nd  dynasty,  contemporary  with  Eehoboam,  about  970  b.c. 

The  next  is  the  Exode  of  the  Jews,  which  took  place  1312  b.c, 
under  the  reign  of  Amenoph,  the  third  king  of  the  19th  dynasty  of 
Manetho.  Many  would  plsK^e  it  earlier,  but  none  probably  would  bring 
that  event  down  to  a  more  modem  date. 

From  this  date  Josephns  tells  us  that  Manetho  counted  518  years 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  and  511  for  the  duration  of  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,^  we  thus  get  back  to  2340  for  the  first  year  of 
Salatis.  There  then  remain  only  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half,  in  which 
we  have  to  arrange  the  two  great  Theban  dynasties  (the  l}th  and 
l2th),  which  reigned  for  more  than  two  centuries  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt ;  while  the  12th  seems  to  have  extended  some  distance  into  the 
period  occupied  by  the  Shepherds.  We  are  thus  left  with  little  more 
than  1300  years  over  which  to  spread  the  ten  first  dynasties,  notwith- 
standing that  some  60  or  70  of  their  royal  sepulchral  p^Tamids  still 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  2<ile ;  and  we  have  many  names  to  which  no 
tombs  can  be  attached,  and  many  pyramids  may  have  perished  during 
the  5000  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  erected. 

Long  as  these  periods  may  to  some  appear,  they  are  certainly  the 
shortest  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  recent  progress  of  Egyptian 
research  would  be  willing  to  assign  to  them.  But  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  viewed,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  periods  that  must  have  elapsed  before  Egypt  could  have 
reached  that  stage  of  civilisation  in  which  we  find  her  when  her 
existence  first  dawns  upon  us.  If  one  point  in  Eg^'ptian  history  is 
proved  with  more  certainty  than  another,  it  is  that  the  great  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh  were  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  room  for  the  now  ascertained  facts  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  unless  we  place  their  erection  between  3000  and  3500 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

No  one  can  possibly  examine  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
without  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  mechanical 
skill  displayed  in  its  construction.     The  immense  blocks  of  granite 


*  '  Josephiu  contra  Apion/  i.  14,  16  and  26. 
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hroujj^ht  from  Syene — a  diittanoe  of  600  miles — poliBhed  like  glass,  and 
HO  fitted  that  the  joints  cau  hardly  be  detocttd.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  extraordinary  amount  of  knowledge  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  discharging  chambers  over  the  roof  of  the 
principal  apartment,  in  the  alignment  of  the  sloping  galleries,  in  the 
provision  of  ventilating  shafts,  and  in  all  the  wonderful  oontrivanoes 
of  the  structure.  All  these,  too,  are  carried  out  with  such  precision, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  superincumbent  weight,  no  settle- 
ment in  any  part  can  be  detected  to  the  extent  of  an  appreciable 
„  fraction  of  an  inch.  Nothing  more  perfect,  mechanically,  has  ever 
Ix^en  erected  since  that  time ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  in  vain,  how  long 
it  must  have  taken  before  men  acjuired  such  experience  and  such 
skill,  or  were  so  perfectly  organised,  as  to  contemplate  and  complete 
Biich  undertakings. 

Around  the  base  of  the  pyramid  are  found  numerous  structural 
tombs,  whose  walls  bear  the  cartouche  of  the  same  king — Suphis  — 
whose  name  was  found  by  ( 'olonel  Howard  Vyse  in  one  of  the  previously 
unopened  chambers  of  the  Great  Pyramid.*  These  are  adorned  with 
jmiutings  so  numerous  and  so  complete,  as  to  enable  us  to  realise  with 
singular  completeness  the  state  of  Egyptian  society  at  that  early  period. 

On  their  walls  the  owner  of  tlie  tomb  is  usually  represented  seated, 
offering  first  fruits  on  a  simple  table-altar  to  an  unseen  god.  He  is 
generally  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  stewards 
and  (servants,  who  enumerate  his  wealth  in  homed  cattle,  in  asses,  in 
slioep  and  goats,  in  geese  and  ducks.  In  other  pictures  some  are 
ploughing  and  sowing,  some  reaping  or  thrashing  out  the  corn,  while 
others  are  tending  his  tame  monkeys  or  cranes,  and  other  domesticated 
pets.  Music  and  dancing  add  to  the  circle  of  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  fowling  and  fishing  occupy  his  days  of  leisure.  No  sign  of  soldiers 
or  of  warlike  strife  appeal's  in  any  of  these  pictures ;  no  arms,  no 
chariots  or  horses.  No  camels  suggest  foreign  travel.  Everything 
there  represented  speaks  of  peace  at  homo  and  abroad,^  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  consequent  content.  In  all  these  pictures  the  men  are 
represented  with  an  ethnic  and  artistic  truth  that  enables  us  easily  to 
recognise  their  race  and  station.  The  animals  are  not  only  easily 
distinguishable,  but  the  chai*acteristio  peculiarities  of  each  species  are 
seized  with  a  power  of  generalisation  seldom  if  ever  surpassed ;  and 
the  hieroglyphic  system  which  forms  the  legend  and  explains  th^ 
whole,  was  as  complete  and  perfect  then  as  at  any  future  period. 

More  striking  than  even  the  paintings  are  the  portrait- statues 


*  Vysc,  'Operations  on  the  Pyramids 
at  Gizeh  in  1837.'  vol.  i.  p.  279,  et  seq. 

'At  Wa<ly  Meghfira,  in  the  Sinaitic 
IK'niosulti,  a  king  of  the  4th  dynubly  is 


represented  as  slaying  an  Asiatic  enemy. 
It  is  the  only  sign  of  strife  which  has  yet 
been  discovered  belonging  to  this  ancient 
kingdom.    Lcpsius,  Abt.  ii.,  pi.  39. 
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which  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  secret  recesses  of  these 
tombe ;  nothing  more  wonderfully  truthful  and  realistic  has  been  done 
since  that  time,  till  the  invention  of  photography,  and  even  that  can 
hardly  represent  a  man  with  such  unflattering  truthfulness  as  these 
old  coloured  terra-cotta  portraits  of  the  sleek  rich  men  of  the  pyramid 
period. 

Wonderful  as  all  this  maturity  of  art  may  be  when  found  at  so 
early  a  period,  the  problem  becomes  still  merer  perplexing  when  we 
again  ask  ourselves  how  long  a  people  must  have  lived  and  recorded 
their  experience  before  they  came  to  realise  and  aspire  to  an  eternity 
such  as  the  building  of  these  pyramids  shows  that  they  sacrificed 
everything  to  attain.  One  of  their  great  aims  was  to  preserve  the 
body  intact  for  3000  years,  in  order  that  the  soul  might  again  be 
united  with  it  when  the  day  of  judgment  arrived.  But  what  taught 
them  to  contemplate  such  periods  of  time  with  confidence,  and, 
stranger  still,  how  did  they  learn  to  realise  so  daring  an  aspiration  ? 

Nor  is  our  wonder  less  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  it  happened  that 
such  a  people  became  so  thoroughly  organised  at  that  early  age  as  to 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  greatest  architectural  works  the  world  lias 
since  seen  in  honour  of  one  man  from  among  themselves  ?  A  king 
without  an  army,  and  with  no  claim,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  such  an 
honour  beyond  the  common  consent  of  all,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  obtained  except  by  tlio  title  of  long  inherited  services  acknow- 
ledged by  the  community  at  large. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  example  which  so  fully 
illustrates  the  value  of  architecture  as  a  mode  of  writing  history  as 
this.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  nations  as  old  and  as  early 
civilised  as  the  Egyptians  :  but  they  were  not  builders,  and  their 
memory  is  lost.  It  is  to  their  architecture  alone  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  what  we  know  of  this  old  people.  And  it  is  the  knowledge 
so  obtained  that  adds  such  interest  to  the  study  of  their  art. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  seem  an  idle  specula- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  are  two  fragments  of 
one  great  primordial  race,  widely  separated  now  by  the  irrujition  of 
other  Turanian  and  Aryan  races  between  them ;  but  this  at  least  is  '  . 
certain,  that  in  manneis  and  customs,  in  arts^and  polity,  in  religion 
and  civilisation,  these  two  people  more  closely  resemble  one  another 
than  any  other  two  nations  which  have  existed  since,  even  when 
avowedly  of  similar  race  and  living  in  proximity  to  one  another. 

At  the  earliest  period  at  which  Chinese  history  opens  upon  us,  we 
find  the  same  amount  of  civilisation  maintaining  itself  utterly  unpro- 
gressively  to  the  present  day.  The  same  peaceful  industiy  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  accompanied  by  the  same  outwardly  pleasing  domestic 
relations  and   apparent   content.      The    same  exceptional  mode   of 
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writing.  The  same  want  of  power  to  assimilate  with  surrounding 
nations.  Both  hating  war,  but  reverencing  their  kings,  and  counting 
their  chronology  by  dynasties  exactly  as  the  Egyptians  have  always 
done.  Their  religions  seem  wonderfully  alike,  and  both  are  charac- 
terised by  the  same  fearlessness  of  death,  and  the  same  calm  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  advent.^ 

In  fact  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  that 
has  not  its  counterpart  in  China  at  the  present  day,  though  more  or 
less  poLodified,  perhaps,  by  local  circumstances ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  older  system  which  we  cannot  understand  by  using  proper  illus- 
trations, derived  from  what  we  see  passing  under  our  immediate 
observation  in  the  far  East.  The  great  lesson  we  learn  from  the  study 
of  the  hifitory  of  China  as  bearing  on  that  of  Egypt  is,  that  all  idea  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  recorded  events  in  the  latter  country  is  taken 
away  by  reference  to  the  other.  Neither  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties,  nor  the  early  perfection  of  her  civilisation,  or  its  strange 
persistency,  can  be  objected  to  as  improbable.  What  we  know  has 
happened  in  Asia  in  modem  times  may  certainly  have  taken  place  in 
Africa,  though  at  an  earlier  period. 


*  By  a  singular  coincidence,  China  has 


Taepings  been  successful,  we  should  have 


been  suflierlng  from  a  Hyksos  domination 

of  Tartar  conquerors,  precisely  as  Egypt 

did  after  the   period    of   the    Pyramid 

builders,  and,  strange  to  say,  for  about    the  hated  race. 

the  same  period — five  centuries.    Had  the  ; 


witnessed  in  China  the  exact  counterpart 
of  what  tcok  place  in  Egypt  when  the  Ist 
natiye  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  expelled 
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3ide  of  base. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

760 

484 

707 

454 

3d4 

218 

Operations  carried  on        '  The  measures  quoted  iu  tlie  text  are 
Grizeb  io  1837/  Lond.    generally  taken  from  the  elaborate  sur- 
veys made  by  Mr.  Peniug  for  Colonel 
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le  specfolations  to  be  developed  more  full}'  in  the  sequel, 
tm  to  the  pyramids — the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  myste- 
he  monuments  of  man*B  art  now  existing.  All  those  in 
Ituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond  the 
>und,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  all  the  principal 
hin  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis. 
itj  of  these  have  been  discovered  and  explored,  all  which 
royal  sepulchres.  This  alone,  if  true,  would  suffice  to 
signing  a  duration  of  1000  years  at  least  to  the  dynasties 
d  builders,  and  this  is  about  the  date  we  acquire  from 

p:eat  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
all  those  of  Egypt.  Of  these  the  first,  erected  by  Cheops, 
V  more  correctly  named,  Suphis,  is  the  largest ;  but  the 
leren,  his  successor,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  dimensions ; 
of  Mycerinus,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  excelled  the  two 
hat  it  had  a  coating  of  beautiful  red  granite  from  Syene, 
•  two  were  reveted  only  with  the  beautiful  limestone  of 
Part  of  this  coating  still  remains  near  the  top  of  the 
3lonel  Vyse^  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  some  of 
168  of  the  Great  Pyramid  buried  in  the  nibbish  at  its 
re  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
how  that  it  was  commenced  from  the  bottom  and  ear- 
not  at  the  top,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly 

ions  of  these  three,  as  ascertained  by  the  copings,  are  '  t{ 

rding  to  the  most  recent  determination  by  Professor  *  I 

id  others  : —  1 1 


Area  in  Angle  of  Angle  of 

iqiutre  feet.  side.  pa884ig«>. 

o      /  o      f  I 

577,600     ..     51-61  ..     2627 

499,849     ..     52.20  ..     25*55 

125,316     ..     51  00  ..     26  ^O* 
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From  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (more 
than  13  acres)  is  more  than  twice  the  extent  of  that  of  St.  Peter  b  at 
Rome,  or  of  any  other  building  in  the  world.  Its  height  is  eqnal  to  the 
highest  spire  of  any  cathedral  in  Europe ;  for,  though  it  has  been 
attempted  to  erect  higher  buildings,  in  no  instance  has  this  yet 
been  successfully  achieved.  Even  the  third  pyramid  covers  more 
ground  than  any  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  materials  it 
contains  far  surpasses  that  of  any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe. 

All  the  p^-ramids  (with  one  exception)  face  exactly  north,  and  havo 
their  entrance  on  that  side — a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  later  builders  of  Thebes  appear  to  have  had  no  notion  of  orientation, 
but  to  have  placed  their  buildings  and  tombs  so  as  to  avoid  regularity, 
and  facing  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Instead  of  the  entrances 
to  the  pyramids  being  level,  they  all  slope  downwards — generally  at 
angles  of  about  26°  to  the  horizon — a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
an  infinity  of  speculation,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  observatories, 
and  meant  for  the  observation  of  the  pole-star,  <&c.*  All  these  theories, 
however,  have  failed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  needless  now  to 
discuss ;  but  among  others  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  angles  are 
not  the  same  in  any  two  pyramids,  though  erected  within  a  few  years 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  twenty  which  were  measured  by  Colonel 
Vyse  they  vary  from  22"  35'  to  34°  5'.  The  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  the  horizon  is  more  constant,  varying 
only  from  61°  10'  to  62°  32',  and  in  the  Gizeh  pyi-amids  it  would 
appear  that  the  angle  of  the  passage  was  intended  to  have  been  about 
one-half  of  this. 

One  plausible  theory  seems  to  be,  that  the  faces  of  the  pyramid 
were  intended  to  be  practically  four  equilateral  triangles,  laid  against 
one  another,  and  meeting  at  the  apex.  For  instance,  in  the  three 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  the  ratios  of  the  sloping  edges  to  the  base 
are  as  follows  : — 


Great  Pyramid 
Second  Pyramid 
Third  Pyramid 


Base. 

760  feet 
707  ,, 
354  ,, 


Length  of 
sloping  cdgo. 

723  feet. 

672    ,, 

830    ,, 


Difference. 

87  feet. 
35    ,, 
24    ,, 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  diifercnce  is  least — about  6  per  cent — 
in  the  second  pyramid,  the  one  which  retains  the  greatest  part  of  its 


♦T 


Vyse,  which  are  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  correct  which  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  ia  necessary,  however,  to  warn 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Ferring  pnblislied 
two  sets  of  measurements,  those  from 
actual  observation,  which  are  those  fol- 
lowed in  the  text,  and  another  set  cor- 
rected according  to  his  theory  of  what 


they  ought  to  havo  been,  supposing  every 
part  to  have  been  set  out  of  an  even 
number  of  Egyptian  cubits.  In  most 
instances  liis  theory  agrees  pretty  closely 
with  his  observations,  but  is  generally 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  guide  the 
reader. 

1  They  are  situated  in  latitude  80^  N. 
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coping ;  and  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  others 
derived  from  a  single  coping-stone. 

Even,  however,  if  this  were  mathematically  correct  for  any  one 
pjxamid — which  it  is  not — ^it  must,  ipso  facto,  be  incorrect  for  all  the 
others,  as  no  two  follow  the  same  system.  Notwithstanding  this,  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments  have  of  late  claimed  for  these  monu- 
ments a  degree  of  accuracy  which  no  building — not  even  the  Parthenon 
— apparently  ever  attained  to.  It  has  been  even  asserted  that  God 
revealed  to  Cheops  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial diameters  of  the  earth  and  a  variety  of  interesting  astronomical 
information,  and  commanded  him  to  build  these  facts  into  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  British  inches — which  did  not  then  exist  !^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  how  utterly  baseless  all  such  speculations  are, 
nor  to  explain  that  the  facts  alluded  to  are  only  now  being  obtained 
by  careful  measurements  made  with  recently  invented  modem 
appliances.  When,  however,  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  on 
the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  its  accuracy  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
divine  origin  claimed  for  it. 

According  to  a  careful  survey  made  by  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers 

returning  from  Sinai,  and  which  is  probably  correct  within  an  inch 

or  two, — 

The  fonr  sides  measure :  East  9129 '  5  inches. 

North  9127-5 

West  9121-0 

South  9140-5 


t» 


»» 


Differences  of  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half  in  such  a  distance  would 
hardly  occur  in  a  modem  building  set  out  in  a  perfectly  clear  level 
surface.  Even  the  level  of  the  sockets  show  discrepancies  to  about 
the  same  extent.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

S.E.  angle  :      0000  feet. 
N.E.    „        +1-464    „ 
S.W.    „        +1-458    „ 
N.W.   „        +0-636    „ 

Practically  these  are  of  very  little  moment  in  setting  out  such  a  building, 

but  when  perfection  is  claimed  for  it  they  become  important,  and  are 

in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  upset  all  the  fine-drawn  theories  that 

have  been  based  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  pyramid  measures. 

The  one  fact  of  value  that  we  seem  to  have  obtained  from  these 

recent  pyramid  investigations  is,  that  the  side  of  the  pyramid  was 

intended  to  be  an  even  number  of  500  Egyptian  cubits ;  and  as  we 

learn  from  Herodotus  (*  Euterpe,'  168)  that  the  Egyptian  was  the  same 

as  the  Greek  cubit,  or  that  of  Samos,  we  have^  18-2405  in.  x  600,  or 


'  *  Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man/ 
by  Piazzi  Smyth.  Edin.  1868,  p.  240 
H  pastim. 

^  Determined  bv  Penrose  in  1846  from 


measurements  of  the  Hecatompedon,  and 
since  corrected  by  him  in  a  letler  to  Sir 
Henry  James  in  1869. — *  Notes  on  Great 
Pyramid,'  Southampton,  1869. 
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9120  in.^-or  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  mean  of  the  above  measurements.^ 
In  the  same  pamphlet  Sir  Henry  James  also  suggests  that  the  angle 
of  the  pyramid  was  set  out  as  10  horizontal  to  9  vertical.  This  would 
give  an  angle  of  41-59,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  the  angle  of 
the  sides  being  51*51  would  give  483*66  feet  for  the  total  height. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  however,  makes  the  angle  51*51 -14,^  and  the  total  height 
485,  which  is  probably  even  more  exact ;  but  whichever  we  adopt  we 
get  the  very  common  proportion  that  the  height  is  to  the  circum- 
ference as  the  radius  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  thus,  t-aking 
the  mean  height  of  484  feet,  we  have  484  X  2  X  3-1416  =  3041, 
while  760  X  4  is  equal  to  3040— so  near  a  coincidence  that  it  can 
hardly  be  accidental,  and  if  it  was  intended,  all  the  other  external 
proportions  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Even  if  this  theory  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  it  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  yet 
proposed.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  so  likely  that  I  would  hardly 
care  to  go  further,  especially  as  all  the  astronomical  theories  have 
signally  failed,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  to  some  numerical 
fancy  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  small  residuum  we  get  from  all  these 
pyramid  discussions  is,  that  they  were  built  by  the  kings  of  the  early 
dynasties  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  as  their  tombs.  The  leading 
idea  that  governed  their  forms  was  that  of  durability—  a  quasi-eternity 
of  duration  is  what  they  aimed  at.  The  entrances  were  meant  to  be 
concealed,  and  the  angle  of  the  passages  was  the  limit  of  rest  at 
which  heavy  bodies  could  be  moved  while  obtaining  the  necessary 
strength  where  they  opened  at  the  outside,  and  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty for  protection  inside,  without  trenching  on  impossibility.  By 
concealment  of  the  entrance,  the  difficulties  of  the  passages,  and  the 
complicated  but  most  ingenious  arrangement  of  portcullises,  these 
ancient  kings  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  undisturbed  security 
for  at  least  3000  years.  Perhaps  they  were  successful,  though  their 
tombs  have  since  been  so  shamefully  profaned. 

To  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  given  above,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  entrance  is  about  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base,  on 
the  1 6th  step  or  platform.  There  are  in  all  203  such  steps.  Their  average 
height  is  nearly  2  ft.  6  in.,  but  they  diminish  in  height --generally 
speaking,  but  not  uniformly — towards  the  top.  The  summit  now  consists 
of  a  platform  32  ft.  8  in.  square ;  so  that  about  24  ft.  is  wanting,  tho 
present  actual  height  being  456  ft.  It  contains  2  chambers  above-ground, 
and  1  cut  in  the  rock  at  a  considerable  depth  below  tho  foundations. 


*  The  result  of  these  di  terminations        ^  'Astronomical    Observations.'    Ed  in. 


is  that  the  English  is  io  the  (ireek  or 
Egyptian  foot,  as  75  is  to  76  exactly. 


Observatory,  1872.  p.  5. 
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The  passages  and  chambeis  are  worth;  of  the  mass  :  all  are  lined 
with  polished  granite ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  render  them  solid  and  secure,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
cmshed  by  the  Bnperincumbent  maem,  raise  our  idea  of  Egyptian 
science  higher  than  even  the  balk  of  the  building  itself  could  do. 

Towards  the  exterior,  where  the  pressure  is  not  great,  the  roof  is 
flat,  though  it  is  probable  that  even  there  the  weight  is  thronghont 
dischai^ed  by  2  stones,  sloping  up  at  a  certain  angle  to  where  they 
meet,  as  at  the  entrance.     Towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  how- 
ever, the  passage  becomes  28  feet  high,  and  assumes  the  form  of  in- 
verted stairs,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  1).  till  it  oontiacts  so  mnoh 
at  the  top   that  no   pressure  can 
hurt  it.    Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
ingenuity  more  shown  than  in  the 
royal  chamber,  which  measures  17 
ft  1  in.  by  34  ft.  3  in.,  and  19  ft  in 

height.     The  walls  are  lined  and  ^ 

the  roof  lb  formed  of  splendid  slabs  ^^ 

of  Syenite,  but  above  the  roof  4  ^B 

successive  chambers,  as  shown  in  M^H 

the  annexed  section  (fig.  2),  have  MuK 

been  formed,  each  divided  from  the  yHjK 

other  by  slabs  of  granite,  polished 

on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  left  no.  t.  smuhi  i>f  kide^  niunbrr  iihi  of  iimei' 
rough  on  the  upper,  and  above  these  "" """  ''^™''^'  *»i«  «"»■ "  i  '"- 

a  5th  chamber  is  formed  of  2  sloping  blocks  to  discharge  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  The  first  of  these  chambers  has  long  been  known ;  the 
upper  four  were  discovered  and  firat  entered  by  Colonel  Vyso,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  these  that  he  discovered  the  name  of  the  founder. 
This  was  not  engraved  as  a  record,  but  scribbled  in  red  paint  on  the 
stones,  apparently  as  a  qyarry-mark,  or  as  an  address  to  the  king,  and 
accompanied  by  something  like  directions  for  their  position  in  the 
building.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  these  inscriptions  consists  in 
the  certainty  of  their  being  contemporary  records,  in  their  proving 
that  Suphis  was  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  consequently 
fixing  its  relative  date  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil.  This  is  the 
only  really  ^-irgin  discovery  in  the  pyramids,  as  they  have  all  been 
opened  either  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  or  Komans,  or  by  the  Afaho- 
metans,  and  an  nnrifled  tombof  this  age  is  still  a  desideratum.  Until 
such  ifl  hit  upon  wo  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  mode  of 
sepnlture  in  those  days,  and  of  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  arrange- 
mente  in  these  mysterious  buildings.' 

■  It  is  undeistond  that  H.  Marictte  I  vhieb  tlirow  greal  ligtit  od  this  8ubj(«t ; 
has  diseoTcred  Mroe  rhnmben  in  tombs  |  hut  notliins  has  yet  been  publiahEd. 
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The  portcullises  which  invariably  close  the  entrances  of  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  iu  the  pyramids  are  among  the  most  curious  and  inge- 
nious of  the  arrangements  of  these  buildings.  Generally  they  consist 
of  great  cubical  masses  of  granite,  measuring  8  or  10  ft.  each  way,  and 
consequently  weighing  50  or  60  tons,  and  even  more.  These  were 
fitted  into  chambers  prepared  during  the  construction  of  the  building, 
but  raised  into  the  upper  parts,  and,  being  lowered  after  the  body  was 
deposited,  closed  the  entrance  so  effectually  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  found  necessary  either  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  to  cut  a 
passage  round  them,  to  gain  admission  to  the  chambers.  They  gene- 
rally slide  in  grooves  in  the  wall,  to  which  they  fit  exactly,  and  alto- 
gether show  a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  forethought  very  .remarkable, 
considering  the  early  age  at  which  they  were  executed. 

In  the  Second  Pyramid  one  chamber  has  been  discovered  partly 
above-ground,  partly  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  Third  the  chambers  are 
numerous,  all  excavated  in  the  rock ;  and  from  the  tunnels  that  have 
been  driven  by  explorers  through  the  superstructures  of  these  two,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  is  to  be  found  aboveground.  It  is 
observable  that  the  measurements  of  the  Third  Pyramid  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  halves  of  those  of  the  Second.  This  cannot  have 
been  unintentional. 

The  exceptional  pyramid  above  alluded  to  is  that  of  Saccara,  shown 
in  the  annexed  plan  and  section  (  Woodcuts  Nos.  8  and  9),  both  to  the  scale 
of  100  ft.  to  1  in.  It  is  the  only  pyramid  that  does  not  face  exactly 
north  and  south.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  general  dimensions  as  the 
Third  Pyramid,  or  thai  of  Mycerinus ;  but  its  outline,  the  disposition 
of  its  chambers,  and  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  its  interior,  all  would 
seem  to  point  it  out  as  an  imitation  of  the  old  form  of  mausolea  by 
some  king  of  a  far  more  modem  date.  Some,  however,  of  the  more 
recent  authorities  seem  inclined  to  consider  this  pyramid  as  the  oldest, 
instead  of  the  most  modern,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Mnevis,  the  4th  king 
of  the  First  dynasty,  assuming  that  the  hieroglyphics,  (fee,  were  added 
afterwards.  Further  research  will  be  required  to  settle  this  point. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  lies  outside  the  regular 
series  of  pyramids,  and  is  of  a  date  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  them ; 
but  most  probably  the  latter. 

All  the  old  pyramids  do  not  follow  the  simple  outline  of  those  of 
Gizeh.  That  at  Dashoor,  for  instance,  rises  to  half  its  height  with  a 
slope  of  64°  to  the  horizon,  but  is  finished  at  the  angle  of  45°,  giving 
it  a  very  exceptional  appearance ;  and  that  of  Meydoon  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tower,  its  angle  being  74°  10'.  Two  smaller  towers 
rise  from  its  summit,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  Assyrian 
pyramids  were  usually  constructed.  It  indeed  seems  not  to  have  been 
unusual  to  build  pyramids  in  storeys  or  stages,  each  less  than  the 
other ;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case  it  may  have  been  onl}- 
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a  temporary  or  preparatory  stage,  and  that  it  was  iat«nded  eventually 
to  smooth  the  whole  down  to  the  more  orthodox  form  of  a  straight- 
eided  pyramid. 

Tombs. 
Around  the  pyramids,  not  only  at  Gizeh,  but  at  Saocara— indeed, 
wherever  they  exist — numberless  smaller  sepulchres  are  found,  which 
appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to  private  individuals  as  tho 
pyramids  were — so  far  as  we  can  ascertain — reserved  for  kings  or, 
at  all  events,  for  persons  of  royal  blood.  These  have  as  yet  been 
only  partially  explored  and  still  more  imperfectly  described.  Their 
general  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  low,  and  looking  ex- 
ternally like  a  honse  with  sloping  walls,  with  only  one  door  loading 
to  the  interior,  though  they  may  contain  several  apartments,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  entrance.  The  body  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  &om  profanation  by  being  hid  in  a  well  of  con- 
siderable depth,  the  opening  into  which  was  concealed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls. 

Unlike  the  pyramids,  the  walls  are  covered  with  the  paintings 
above  alluded  to,  and  everything  in  this  "eternal  dwelling"*  of  the 
dead  is  made  to  resemble  the  abodes 
of  the  living;  as  was  afterwards 
the  case  with  the  Etruscans.  It 
is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  are  able  not  only  to  realise  so 
perfectly  the  civil  life  of  the 
Egyptians  at  this  period,  but  1« 
fix  the  dates  of  the  whole  seriefi 
by  identifying  the  nfimes  of  the 
kings  who  built  the  pyramids  with 
those  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  that 
surround  them.' 

Like  all  early  architecture,  that 
of  these  tombs  shows  evident  symp- 
toms of  having  been  borrowed  from 
a  wooden  original.  Thelintelsofthe 
doorways  are  generally  rounded. 
Id.      Dsarwajt  In  Tomb  u  ihc  Pynmids.  and  the  walls  mere  square  postH, 

grooved  and  jointed  together,  every 
part  of  it  being  as  unlike  a  stone  architecture  as  can  possibly  be 

'  Diodonu,  i.  51.  I  (o  be  wriltcu  vith  a  vuiDglntenesB  sad  a 

*  When  M.Hntietlc'B  recent  dincovcries  '  reulity  of  which  do  one  dm   voll  hftve 

in  thoao  toniba  bLkH  have  bci-n  given  to  i  a  con(-c|>tion  who  hns  not  seen  the  builtl- 

tho  world   in   a  tangible    fiinn,   U   will    ings  themselves.    At  iircecnt  nomfficient 

enable  thin  ebaptor  uf  tlio  hjalory  of  nrt  I  data  exist  to  tnable  othera  to  realise  and 
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conceived.  Yet  the  pyramids  tbemeelvfis,  and  those  tumbs  which 
are  found  ontside  them,  are  generally  far  removed  from  the  forms 
employed  in  timber  stnicturOB;  and  it  is  unly  when  we  find  the 
Egyptians  indulging  in  decorative  art  that  we  trace  this  more 
primitive  style.  There  are  two  doorwaya  of  this  class  in  the  British 
Uusenm  and  many  in  that  of  Berlin.  One  engraved  in  Lepaius's 
work  (Woodcut  No.  10)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  style  of  decorative  art, 
in  the  most  elaborate  form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  It  is  poesibte 
that  some  of  its  forms  may  have  beon  derived  from  brick  architecture-, 
but  the  lintel  certainly  was  of  wood,  and  so  it  may  be  suspected  wore 
the  majority  of  its  features.  It  certaiuly  is  a  tranHitional  form,  and 
though  we  only  find  it  in  stone,  none  of  its  peculiarities  were  derived 
^m  lithic  arts.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  archi- 
tectural forms  of  that  day  was  the  sarcophagus  of  Myoerinus,  unfor- 
tnnately  lost  on  its  way  to  England.  It  represented  a  palace,  with 
all  the  peculiarities  found  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  buildings  which 
surround  the  pyr.imid,  and  with  that  peculiar  cornice  and  still  more 
singular  roll  or  ligature  on  the  angles,  most  evidently  a  carpentry 
form,  but  which  the  style  retained  to  its  latest  day. 


In  many  of  these  tombs  square  piers  are  found  supporting  the  roof, 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  an  abacus,  and  generally  without  aay 
carved  work,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  they  were  originally 
painted  with  some  device,  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  oma- 
raeni.  In  most  instances  they  look  more  like  fragments  of  a  wall,  of 
which  the  intoi'vening  spaces  had  been  cut  away,  than  pillars  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  word ;  and  in  every  case  in 
the  early  ages  they  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  utilitarian  expedients 
than  as  parts  of  an  ornamental  style  of  architecture. 


irvrifj  tlio  rxlnordi  11017  rovelalion  it  pre-  ,  AsByriati  picliirts  nhk-b  ruCLUll;  t'xrite<l 
BBubs  to  iia.     II  U  2000  years  nlilcr,  and  '  en  much  intercut. 
inftnitely  more  varied  and  Tiriil,  than  the  { 
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Temples. 


Till  very  recently  no  temples  had  been  discovered  which  could 
with  certainty  he  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  pyramid  builders ;  one, 
however,  was  eicavatcil  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  sand  close  beside 
the  groat  Sphinx  in  front  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  and  others,  it  is  said, 
have  since  been  found,  at  Saccara  and  elsewhere;  but  no  account  of 
them  has  yet  been  published. 

That  at  Gizch  is  not  remarkable  for  its  dimeneions,  the  extreme 

length  being  only  about  100  feet,  the  extreme  breadth  the  same.' 

The  principal  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  cross  is  supported  by  piers, 

simple  prisms  of  syenite  granit«,  without  base 

or  capital,  and  supporting  arcbilraves  as  simple 

in   out  lino   as   themselves.      The    ruot    of   this 

chamber  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  was  no 

donbt  originally  of    the  same  material.     The 

walls  are  generally  wainscotod  with  imnicnse 

slabs   of  alabaster,   or   of    syenite    beautifully 

polished,  but  with  sloping  joints  and  uneven 

beds — a  form  of  masonry  not  uncommon  in  that 

th(S[*inn.  (lYmiiioiuiidwn.)  age.     No  sculpture  or  inscription  of  any  sort  is 

found  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,^  no  ornament 

or  sjinbol,  nor  any  image,  in  the  sanctuary.     Statues  and  tablets  of 

Cephrenes,  the  builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  were  however  found 

in  the  well,  and  in  places  clearly  showing  that  it  belonged  to  his 

The  exterior  of  this  temple  has  not  yet  been  freed  from  the  sand 
in  which  it  has  so  long  lain  buried,  and  there  being  no  image  and  no 
inscription  it  remains  somewhat  doubtful  to  whom  or  to  what  purpose 
it  was  dedicated.  It«  position,  however,  at  a  distance  of  60  or  70  feet 
from  the  groat  Sphinx,  tliough  placed  unsym metrically  alongside  of 
it,  renders  it  pmbable  that  it  was  a  part  of  that  great  group. 

A  tablet  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  in  which  Suphis,  the 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  records  some  repairs  he  had  done  to 
the  Sphinx.^     If  this  is  correctly  read,  it  proves  its  existence  before 


'  Tlieac  ilimeiisiunB  are  luken  from  Pm-  '  Luciao,  '  De  Sjriii  Dea,'  ed.  ItoetziD, 
r<';HOT  DonaldMu's  plan.  pnbUalied  in  the  i  torn.  iii.  p.  491,  nlludes  lo  tbe  Tact  of  the 
Transactiom  of  Ihe  Inatitutft  of  BrilisL  old  temples  of  the  Egn>tUnB  hnving  no 
Architects,  Feb.  1861.     It,  however,  can-    iraagea. 

licit  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  not  from  ^      ■  '  EcYue  de«  Duui  MoudoB,'  lat  April, 
ikuy  failU  of  the  profewtor'B.  but  because    ll^GS,  p.  GT5,  et  set].     In  this  article  M. 


s  closely  watched,  and  |irevented 
Rs  far  as  poasiblo  frniu  tntung  inoasnrc- 
iiientu  or  iiutt's.  As  it  is  tliu  only  thing 
piililii-hva,  it  muni  suffice  fi.r  the  pitTJCut. 


KciiBU  niuat  be  coimidiTed  aa  the  mouth- 
>iece  of  M.  Itlnriclti'.  It  \h  not  a  satisfiit 
ory  form  nf  [luhlicatirin,  but  it  is  all  w 
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the  pyramids,  and  long  before,  if  it  required  renovation  at  that  time. 
As  snch  it  is  not  only  the  most  colossal,  but  the  oldest,  idol  of  the 
human  race  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.  It  does  not 
apparently  represent  a 'heavenly  being,  but  seems  intended  to  sym- 
bolise the  strength  of  an  animal  added  to  the  intellect  of  a  man;— a 
combination  we  afterwards  find  repeated  in  so  many  forms  in  Assyria, 
but  hardly  even  there  considered  as  a  god. 

Whether  or  not  the  temple  and  the  Sphinx  belong  to  one  another, 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  they  are  the  oldest  examples  of  their 
respective  classes  which  now  exist,  and  consequently  so  deeply  inte<  • 
resting  as  to  make  us  long  for  a  more  complete  illustration  of  them 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  temple,  which  is  being 
recovered  from  oblivion,  is  a  new  form,  and  when  made  known  may 
lead  to  the  most  important  rectification  of  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  present  transitional  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tectural art  of  the  pyramid  builders,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  distinct 
judgment  as  to  its  merits.  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for 
beauty  nor  for  use,  but  for  eternity,  and  to  this  last  they  sacrificed 
every  other  feeling.  In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a 
pyramid.  A  tower,  either  round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  form,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  would  have  been  far  more  imposing,  and  if 
of  sufficient  height— the  mass  being  the  same — might  almost  have 
attained  sublimity ;  but  a  pyramid  never  looks  so  large  as  it  is,  and 
not  till  you  almost  touch  it  can  you  realise  its  vast  dimensions.  This 
is  owing  principally  to  all  its  parts  sloping  away  from  the  eye  instead 
of  boldly  challenging  observation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  form  ih 
80  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  or  force, 
and  none,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  erected.  As  examples  of  technic  art,  they 
are  unrivalled  among  the  works  of  men,  but  they  rank  low  if  judged 
by  the  aesthetic  rules  of  architectural  art. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tombs  around  them :  they  are  low 
and  solid,  but  possess  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  any  architectural 
feature  worthy  of  attention  or  admiration,  but  they  have  lasted 
nearly  uninjured  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  thus  have  at- 
tained the  object  their  builders  had  principally  in  view  in  designing 
them. 

Their  temple  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  us  to 
modify  considerably  these  opinions.  The  one  described  alx>ve — which 
is  the  only  one  I  personally  have  any  knowledge  of— is  perhaps  the 
simplest  and  least  adorned  temple  in  the  world.  All  its  })arts  are 
plain — straight  and  square,  without  a  single  moulding  of  any  sort, 
but  they  are  perfectly  proportioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
They  are   pleasingly  and   effectively   arranged,  and    they   have   all 
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that  lithic  grandeur  which  is  inherent  in  large  masses  of  precious 
materials. 

Such  a  temple  as  that  of  the  Sphinx  cannot  compete  either  in 
richness  or  magnificence  with  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  with  their 
sculptured  capitals  and  storeyed  walls,  but  there  is  a  beauty  of  repose 
and  an  elegance  of  simplicity  about  the  older  example  which  goes  far 
to  redeem  its  other  deficiencies,  and  when  we  have  more  examples 
before  us  they  may  rise  still  higher  in  our  estimation. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  ultimately  form  regarding  their  archi- 

^  tecture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  rank  to  be  assigned  to 

/  their  painting  and  sculpture.     In  these  two  arts  the  Egyptians  early 

attained  a  mastery  which  they  never  surpassed.     Judged  by  the 

rules  of  classic  or  of  modem  art,  it  appears  formal  and  conventional 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  now  to  appreciate  its 

merits.     But  as  a  purely  Phonetic  form  of  art— as  used  merely  to 

enunciate  those  ideas  which  we  now  so  much  more  easily  express 

j  by  alphabetic  writings,  it  is  dear  and  precise  beyond  any  picture 

writings  the  world  has  since  seen.    Judged  by  its  own  rules,  it  is 

marvellous  to  what  perfection  the  Egyptians  had  attained  at  that 

early  period,  and  if  we  look  on  their  minor  edifices  as  mere  vehicles 

for  the  display  of  this  pictorial  expression,  we  must  modify  to  some 

extent  the  judgment  we  would  pass  on  them  as  mere  objects  of 

architectural  art. 


/ 
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CHAPTER   III. 
FIRST   THEBAN    KINGDOM 


XIITH  OYNAflTY  OF  MANEIH^. 


B.C.  nm  ? 

....    reigned  46  years. 
AnuotntBuen      ...        , .       38    , , 
(Oeortaaen)  .       ,,       48 


Ij«rop«re8  (Ijftbyrlnth)    .    relgneiJ    8  yean. 
His  sQooeaBon   ....       , ,       43    , , 

BX.  2340  ? 


*  • 


The  great  culminating  period  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  that 
belonging  to  the  4th  and  5th  djnastieg.  Nine-tenths  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  pyramid  builders  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 
belong  to  the  five  centuries  during  which  these  two  dynasties  ruled 
over  Egypt  (b.c.  3500-3000). 

The  6th  dynasty  was  of  a  southern  and  more  purely  African 
origin.  On  the  tablets  of  Apap  ^  ( Apophis),  its  most  famous  monarch, 
we  find  the  worship  of  Khem  and  other  deities  of  the  Theban  period 
wholly  unknown  to  the  pyramid  kings.  The  next  four  dynasties  are 
of  faineant  kings,  of  whom  we  know  little,  not  **Carent  quia  vate 
sacro,"  but  because  they  were  not  builders,  and  their  memory  is  lost. 
The  11th  and  12th  usher  in  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The  old  Memphite 
pyramid-building  kingdom  had  passed,  with  its  peaceful  contentment, 
and  had  given  place  to  a  warlike  idolatrous  race  of  Theban  kings,  far 
more  purely  African,  the  prototypes  of  the  great  monarchy  of  the  18th 
and  19th  dynasties,  and  having  no  affinity  with  anything  we  know  of 
as  existing  in  Asia  in  those  times. 

Their  empire  lasted  apparently  for  more  than  300  years  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  but  for  the  latter  portion  of  that  period  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  reigned  over  the  whole  country,  having  been  superseded  in 
Lower  Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  hated  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
kings,  about  the  year  2300  b.c.,  and  by  whom  they  also  were  finally 
totally  overthrown. 

When  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pyramids,  and  the 
monuments  contemporary  with  them,  to  examine  those  of  the  r2th 
dynasty,  we  become  at  once  aware  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.  Instead  of  the  pyramids,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  we  have  obelisks,  which,  without  a  single 
exception,  are  found   on   its  eastern   side   towards   the   I'lsing  sun, 

'  Lepsius,  *  Deukmalcr,'  Abi.  ii.  pis.  115,  116. 
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apparently  in  contradistinction  to  the  valley  of  tlie  dead,  which 
was  towards  the  side  on  which  he  set.  The  earliest  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  obelisks  is  that  still  standing  at  Heliopolis,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Osortasen,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  kings  of  this 
dynasty.  It  is  67  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  without  the  pyramidion  which 
crowns  it,  and  is  a  splendid  block  of  granite,  weighing  217  tons.  It 
must  have  required  immense  skill  to  quarry  it,  to  transport  it  from 
Syene,  and  finally,  after  finishing  it,  to  erect  it  where  it  now  stands 
and  has  stood  for  4500  years. 

We  find  the  sculptures  of  the  same  king  at  Wady  Halfah,  near  the 
second  cataract,  in  Nubia ;  and  at  Sarabout  el  Eadem,  in  the  Sinai  tic 
Peninsula.  lie  also  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Karuac  at  Thebes, 
which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  became  the  most  splendid  in  Egypt, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  to^iueh  to  say  the  greatest  architectural  monu- 
ment in  the  whole  w^orm. 

As  might  be  expected,  frgm  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hyksos  invasion  took  place  so  soon  after  his  reign,  none  of  his  structural 
buildings  now  remain  entire  in  which  we  might  read  the  story  of  his 
conquests,  and  learn  ix)  which  gods  of  the  Pantheon  he  especially 
devoted  himself.  We  must  therefore  fall  back  on  Manetho  for  an 
account  of  his  ''  conquering  all  Asia  in  the  spaoe  of  nine  years,  and 
Europe  as  far  as  Thrace."^  While  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  this 
statement,  there  is  much  that  renders  it  extremely  probable. 

The  Labyrinth. 

It  is  to  this  dynasty  also  that  we  owe  the  erection  of  the  Labyrinth, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  mysterious, 
monuments  of  Egypt.  All  Manetho  tells  us  of  this  is,  that  Lampares, 
or  Ma3ris,  "  built  it  as  a  sepulchre  for  himself ;"  and  the  information 
we  derive  from  the  Greeks  on  this  subject  is  so  contradictory  and  so 
full  of  the  wonderful,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  either 
the  plan  or  the  purpose  of  the  building.  As  long  ago  as  1843,  the 
whole  site  was  exciivated  and  thoroughly  explored  by  the  officers  of  the 
Prussian  expedition  under  Lepsius ;  but,  like  most  of  the  information 
obtained  by  that  ill-conditioned  party,  the  results  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  except  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  fragmentary 
form. 

From  such  data  as  have  been  given  to  the  public  we  learn  that 
the  Labyrinth  was  a  building  measuring  about  1160  feet  east  and  west 
by  850  feet  north  and  south,  surrounding  three  sides  of  a  courtyard, 
about  500  feet  in  one  direction  by  600  in  the  other  (Woodcut  No.  13). 
The    fourth   side   was    occupied — unKymmetrically,  however — by   a 

•  ♦Synccllus,  p.  69 ;  Eubcb.  Chron.  p.  1)8. 
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pyramid  lucaaoring  aboat  200  feet  square,  or  somowliat  lefts  than  the 
dimenBions  ascribed  to  it  hy  the  Greeks.' 

This  pyramid  was  no  donbt  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and  tlie  name 


13.  BIgckPlu<;ribeLi>bn<iitl>-    (From  Lcpaliu-i '  I>nkiiul«r.-) 

of  Amenemhe,  one  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  huA  been  found  on  its 
walls,  showing  that  the  foshion  of  erecting  sepulchral  pyramids  hnd 
not  then  quite  gone  out,  though  its 
accompaniments  were  of  a  nature 
previously  unknown. 

In  the  Labyrinth  itself  a  num- 
ber of  small  chambers  were  found, 
two  storeys  in  height,  as  the  account 
of  Herodotus  leads  us  to  expect,  but 

so  small,  being  only  four  feet  in        ,                  .         ,          ,         ,.^_ 
width   at    most,    that   we     cannot     ,,    _     , ,  ,  ^  ^  „    .r .     ,    ■, 

'  14.    CbADitenln  Lftbj'rlnUi.  (From  Lepttluit-) 

understand    the    admiration    they 

excited  in  his  mind.     As  there  are  no  hieroglyphics  upon  them,  it  is 

difficult  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  old  Labyrinth,  or 
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to  that  which  Herodotus  writes  of  as  erected  by  PsammeticiiB  and  the 
kings  of  his  day.  As,  however,  the  materials  for  acquiring  a  far  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  this  building  are  said  to  exixt  at  Berlin,  it 
is  needless  speculating  on  such  imperfect  data  as  we  now  possess, 
while  there  in  a  hope  that  the  mystery  that  ittil)  rhrotids  this  singular 
monument  may  before  long  be  removed. 

Tombs. 
The  most  interesting  aeries  of  monuments  of  this  dynasty  which 
have  oomo  down  to  our  time  are  the  Uimbs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  Middle 
I^pt,  Strange  to  say,  they 
are  situated  on  the  eaBtem 
side  of  the  Nile,  and   are 
.    almost    the    only  hypogea 
that  are  so  placed  in  Egypt.' 
The  character  of  the  sculp- 
tures  which    adorn    their 
walla  appi-oaches  that  found 
in  the    tombs  surrounding 
the  pyramids,  but  the  archi- 
tecture diEFers  widely.  Thej- 
are     all      cheerfiil-looking 
halls,  open  to  the  light  of  day,  many  of  them  with  pillared  porches, 
and  all  possessing  pretensions  to  architeclural  ornament  either  internal 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  possesses  a  portico  of  two 
pillars,  in  architecture  so  like  the  order  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Greeks  as  to  be  named  with  propriety  the  proto-Doric  order.  The 
same  class  of  pillar  is  also  used  internally,  supporting  a  plaiu  archi- 
trave, from  which  spring  two  curvilinear  roofs,  whiiih  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  were  so  formed  in  imitation  of  arches.  All  the  features  of 
this  order  indeed  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  brick  architecture ;  the 
pillar  is  just  what  we  should  eipect  in  one  built  up  of  small  materials. 
The  abacus  is  the  tile  or  wooden  capping  which  is  indispensable  in 
that  case  to  distribute  the  superincumbent  weight  over  the  whole 
Bubstanoe  of  the  pier,  and  if  bricks  were  so  employed  uotlung  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  arch  should  also  have  been  introduced.  The 
form  of  the  cornice  also  indicates  a  far  more  ephemeral  and  lighter 

>  Were  they  origiuall)'  tomba?  Were  among  Ibe  Mngula  of  IntlJa  tie  ratihion 
ILey  not,  whfn  flrat  oxcavatetl,  iiilended  (Jways  was  for  a  king  to  build  hia  own 
RB  ilwflllng-plBwa  for  tlio  living,  to  be  I  sepulchre,  and  use  it  as  ii  pimanre  pulue 
aflerwBfds  npproprialai  as  sepulchres  [or  |  duiing  hia  life.  It  was  only  afler  hia 
ibe  dead  ?  That  sucb  should  be  tlifl  case  .  deiitli  that  it  became  tlie  tomb  and  monn- 
may  appear  strange  to  Jeatii-ftaring  mnes  mont  of  ila  founder. 
like  tl:(KC  Ihat  now  inhnbit  Kurope;  but  , 
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style  of  architectare    than    could    have  been  derived  from  stone 
buildings. 

There  is  another  form  of  pillar  naad  at  Beni  Hassan  at  that  early 
^o  'which  is  still  further  removed  from  stone  than  even  the  proto- 
Doric.  It  imitates  a  bundle  of  four  reeds  or  lotus-stalks  bound 
together  near  the  top  and  bulging  above  the  ligature  so  as  to  form  a 


# 
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capital.     Snch  a  pier  must  evidently  have  been  originally  enipli.yetl 
in  wooden  architecture  only,  and  the  roof  which  it  supportx  is  in  this 
instance  of  light  wooden  constDiction,  having  the  ftlight  slope  requisite 
in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt.   In  after     - 
ages  this  form  of  pillar  became  a  great 
favourite  with   the  Egyptian   archi- 
tects, and  vms  employed  in  all  their 
great  monuments,  but  with  a  for  more 
substantial  lithic  form  than  we  find 
We,   and   in    conjunction   with    the 
hollow— or,    as   we    should   (»]1    it, 
Corinthian— formed  capital,  of  which 
no  example  is  found  earlier  than  the 

]  8th  dynasty.  '"■  l*^" "".  b™i  H««.n.  (F™m  Lrpdiis.) 

Where  the  square  pier,  so  characteristic  of  the  pyr&mid-bnilding 

t^e,  isufied  at  Beni  Hassan,  it  is  adorned  on  its  &ce  with  a  lotus-flower 

and  stems  (Woodcut  No.  18),  so  as  to  assimilate  it  with  the  more 
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advanced  free-standing  pillars  of  the  same  order,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  the  suggestion  arose.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  an  earlier  epoch  the  square  prisms  of  the  pyramid  age  were  so 
adorned  in  painting.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  the  12th  dynasty  they 
were  probably  first  so  treated  in  relief.  This  done,  the  suggestion  was 
obvious,  where  wood  could  be  used,  to  cut  away  the  masses,  leaving 
only  the  stems.  This  again  came  to  be  reproduced  in  stone,  which 
after  a  while  lost  all  trace  of  its  wooden  original. 

These  are  meagre   records,  it   must   be   confessed,  of  so  great  a 
kingdom  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  remoteness  of  the  period, 

m 

and  that  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Shepherds,  whose  rule 
was  of  considerable  duration,  it  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  that 
much  can  remain  to  be  disinterred  which  would  enable  us  to  realise 
more  fully  the  architectural  art  of  this  age. 


SHEPHERDS. 

Till  very  recently  our  knowledge  of  the  Shepherd  kings  was  almost 
entirely  derived  from  what  was  said  of  them  by  Manetho,  in  the  extracts 
from  his  writings  so  fortunately  preserved  by  Josephus,  in  his  answer 
to  Apion.  Recent  explorations  have  however  raised  a  hope  that  even 
their  monuments  may  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  us  to  realise  to 
some  extent  at  least  who  they  were  and  what  their  aspirations. 

Manetho  tells  us  they  came  from  the  East,  but  fearing  the  then 
rising  power  of  the  Assyrians  they  fortified  Avaris  as  a  bulwark  against 
them,  and  used  it  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  keep  up  their 
communications  with  their  original  seat.  Recent  explorations  have 
enabled  M.  Mariette  to  identify  San,  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  a  well-known 
site  on  the  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  this  Avaris.  And 
already  he  has  disinterred  a  sphinx  and  two  seated  statues  which 
certainly  belong  to  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd  king  Apophis.^ 

The  character  of  these  diflfers  widely  from  anything  hitherto  found 
in  Egypt.  They  present  a  physiognomy  strongly  marked  with  an 
Asiatic  type — an  arched  nose,  rude  bushy  hair,  and  great  muscular 
development ;  altogether  something  wholly  different  from  everything 
else  found  in  Egypt  either  before  or  afterwards. 

This  is  not  much,  but  it  is  an  earnest  that  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  adds  another  to  the  proofs  that  are  daily  accumulating, 
how  implicitly  Manetho  may  be  relied  upon  when  we  only  read  him 
correctly,  and  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  find  that  every  discovery  that 
is  made  confirms  the  conclusions  we  had  hesitatingly  been  adopting. 

It  appears  from  such  fragmentary  evidence  as  has  hitherto  been 


*  llevuo  Arolweologique,'  vol,  iii.,  1861.  p.  97,  nnd  v ,  1862,  p.  297. 
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gleaned  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Shepherds'  invasion  was 
neither  sndden  nor  at  once  completely  successful,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  so,  for  it  is  certain  that  Thohan  and  Xoite  dynasties  co-existed 
with  the  Shepherds  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  either 
from  policy,  like  the  protected  princes  under  our  sway  in  India,  or 
hecause  their  conquest  was  not  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to 
suppress  the  national  dynasties  altogether. 

Like  the  Tartars  in  China  they  seem  to  have  governed  the  country 
bj  means  of  the  original  inhabitants,  but  for  their  own  purposes ; 
tolerating  their  religion  and  institutions,  but  ruling  by  th^  superior 
energy  of  their  race  the  peace-loving  semi-Semitic  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta^  till  they  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  and  expelled  by  the 
more  warlike  but  more  purely  African  races  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  Egyptian  valley. 


VOL    I. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PHARAONIC  KINGDOM, 


PRINCIPAL  KINGS  OF  THE  QRKAT  THEBAN  PERIOD. 


XVIllTH  DVKACTT.  B.O.  1830 

Amenophis  I reigned  26  yean«. 

Thothmosis  I.    .....       „  13  „ 

Amenophia  11 ,  20  », 

Amenf^  (Queen) ,  21  „ 

ThotbmosiB  11 „  12  „ 

ThothmoelB  II  f ,,  26  „ 


0ru8 reigned  36  years. 

KbanuieR  I „  12  „ 

Manephthah  I „  32  „ 

Khamfles  II „  68  „ 

Mancphthah  II „  6  „ 

XI.Kth  Ptic Asxr. 

Sethod  Rhamaes     ....       ,,  65  ,, 


Thothmosifl  I V 10     „  Rhamessidn ,       66     „ 

Amenophis  III „       21     „  I  Amenophis „       20     „ 

Interregnnm  of  Sun- worshipping  KingA.  ,  Exode  .    .    .    .       b.c.  1312 


The  five  centuries  ^  which  elapsed  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds  and  Exode  of  the  Jews  comprise  the  culminating  period  of 
the  greatness  and  greatest  artistic  development  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  practically  within  this  period  that  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
**  Hundred  pyloned  city  of  Thebes"  were  erected.  Memphis  was  adorned 
within  its  limits  with  buildings  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  southern 
capital,  though  subsequently  less  fortunate  in  escaping  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler ;  and  in  every  city  of  the  Delta  wherever  an  obelisk  or  sculptured 
stone  is  found,  there  we  find  almost  invariably  the  name  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  18th  or  19th  dynasties.  In  Arabia,  too,  and  above 
the  Cataracts  of  the  far-oflF  Meroe,  everywhere  their  works  and  names 
are  found.  At  Arban,^  on  the  Khabour,  we  find  the  name  of  the  third 
Thothmes ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  Naharaina  or 
Mesopotamia  was  one  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  that  all 
Western  Asia  was  more  or  less  subject  to  their  sway. 

Whoever  the  conquering  Thebans  may  have  been,  their  buildings 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  as  above  mentioned;  that  they  belonged  to  a  race 
difiering  in  many  essential  respects  from  that  of  the  Memphite  kingdom 
they  had  superseded. 

The  pyramid  had  disappeared  as  a  form  of  royal  sepulchre,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  long  gloomy  corridor  cut  in  the  rock ;  its  walls  covered 
with  wild  and  fetish  pictures  of  death  and  judgment :  a  sort  of  magic 
hall,  crowded  with  mysterious  symbols  the  most  monstrous  and 
complicated  that  any  system  of  human  superstition  has  yet  invented. 


*  518  yeara :  *  JoBcphiis  contra  Apion,'  1. 26.    *  Layard,  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,' 281 . 
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Instead  of  the  precise  orientation  and  careful  inasonrj  of  the  old 
kingdom,  the  buildings  of  the  new  race  are  placed  anywhere,  facing  in 
any  direction,  and  generally  affected  with  a  symmetri phobia  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  The  pylons  are  seldom  in  the  axis  of  the 
temples ;  the  courts  seldom  square ;  the  angles  frequently  not  right 
angles,  and  one  court  succeeding  another  without -the  least  reference  to 
symmetry. 

The  masonry,  too,  is  frequently  of  the  rudest  and  clumsiest  sort, 
and  would  long  ago  have  perished  but  for  its  massiveness ;  and  there 
is  in  all  their  works  an  appearance  of  haste  and  want  of  .care  that 
sometimes  goes  far  to  mar  the  value  of  their  grandest  conceptions. 

In  their  manners,  too,  there  seems  an  almost  equal  degi'ce  of 
discrepancy.  War  was  the  occupation  of  the  kings,  and  foreign  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  the  passion  of  the  people.  The  pylons  and 
the  walls  of  the  temples  are  covered  with  battle-scenes,  or  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  conquests  made,  or  the  tribute  brought  by  the 
subjected  races.  While  not  engaged  in  this,  the  monarches  time  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  practising  the  rites  of  tlie  most  complicated  and 
least  rational  form  of  idolatry  that  has  yet  been  known  to  exist  among 
any  body  of  men  in  the  slightest  degree  civilised. 

If  the  monuments  of  Memphis  had  come  down  to  our  times  as 
perfect  as  those  of  Thebes,  some  of  these  differences  might  lie  found 
less  striking.  On  the  other  hand,  others  might  be  still  more  apparent ; 
but  judging  from  such  data  as  we  possess— and  they  are  tolerably 
extensive  and  complete — we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  most  marked 
distinction ;  and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  equally  important  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  affinities  of  the 
Egyptian  with  any  other  races  of  mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  now 
see,  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  some  affinities  with  the  pj^amid  builders 
in  Assyria  or  in  Western  Asia ;  but  if  any  can  1x3  dimly  predicated  of 
the  southern  Egyptian  race,  it  is  in  India  and  the  farther  east ;  and 
the  line  of  communication  was  not  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  the  Straits 
of  Babel mandeb  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THEBES. 
Although,  as  already  mentioned,  numerous  buildings  of  the  gr^at 
Pharaonic  dynasties  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  it  is  at  Thebes  only  that  the  temples  are  so  complete  as  to 
enable  us  to  study  them  with  advantage,  or  to  arrive  at  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  greatness.  That  city  was  practically  the  capital  of 
Egj^t  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  and  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  no  great  city  built  near  it  since  it  fell  into 
decay;  unlike  Memphis  in  this  respect,  which  has  Ixjcn  used  as  a 
quan-y  during  the  last  14  or  15  centuries.   It  has  also  had  the  advantage 
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of  a  barrier  of  rooky  hills  on  its  weetem  limits,  which  has  prevented 
the  sand  of  the  desert  from  burying  its  remains,  as  has  been  the  case 
at  Abydos  and  elsewhere. 

The  ruins  that  still  remain  are  found  scattered  over  an  area 
extending  about  2i  miles 
north  and  south,  and  3i^ 
miles  east  and  west.  The 
principal  group  is  at  Kar- 
nac  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  consisting  of  one 
great  temple  120O  feet 
long,  and  five  or  six 
smaller  templea  grouped 
unsymmetrically  around 
it.  About  two  miles  far- 
ther south  is  the  temple  at 
Luxor  820  feet'  long,  and 
without  any  dependencies. 
On  theother  sideof  the 
river  is  the  great  temple 
of  Medinet-Habou,  built 
by  the  first  king  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  620  feet  in 
length  ;  the  Hhamession, 
570  feet  long,  and  the 
temple  at  Goumon,  of 
which  only  the  sanctuary 
and  the  foundations  of  the 
Propyla  now  exists.  Of 
the  great  temple  of  Thoth- 
mes  and  Amenophia  very 
little  remains  above- 
ground — it  having  been 
situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  inundation — ex- 
cept the  two  celebrated 
colossi,  one  of  which  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  vocal  Meninon.  When 
complete  it  probably  was, 
next    after   Earuac,   the 

i»,        Rliimie«IoD  »t  Th*bM.    Seal*  iiwn.tol  in.  ,  .  ,„,    , 

most  extensive  of  Theban 
temples.  There  are  several  others,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
hills,  which  would  be  considered  as  magnificent  elsewhere,  but  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  just  enumerated. 
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Moet  of  these,  like  our  mediieval  cathedralB,  are  the  work  of  auo- 
oeesive  tingB,  who  added  to  the  works  of  their  anoestore  without  much 
reference  to  oongruity  of  plan ;  but  one.  the  Rhamession,  waa  built 
■wholly  by  the  great  Rhamsea  in  the  Iftth  century  e.c,  and  though 
the  inner  sanctuary  is  so  ruined  that  it  can  hardly  be  restored,  still  the 
general  arrangement,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  so  easily 
made  out  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  what  an 

Egyptian  t«mple  of  this  age  waa  in-     _^ 

tended  to  have  been.     Its  facade  is 

formed  by  two  great  pylons,  or  pyra-  I  I 

midaJ  masses  of  masonry,  which,  like 
the  two  weetern  towers  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  appropriate  and 
most  imposing  part  of  the  structure 
eitemally.  Between  these  is  the 
entrance  doorway,  leading,  as  is  al- 
most invariably  the  case,  into  a  great 
square  courtyard,  with  porticoes  al- 
ways on  two,  and  sometimes  on  three, 
sides.  This  leads  to  an  inner  court, 
smaller,  but  far  more  splendid  than 
the  first.  On  the  two  sides  of  this 
court,  through  which  the  central 
passage  leads,  are  square  piers  with 
colossi  in  front,  and  on  the  right  and 
left  are  double  ranges  of  circular 
columns,  which  are  continued  also 
behinil  the  square  piers  fronting  the 
entrance.  Passing  through  this,  we 
come  to  a  hypostyle  hall  of  great 
beauty,  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
larger  columns  in  the  centre,  and 
three  rows  of  smaller  ones  on  each 
side.  These  hypostyle  halls  almost  al- 
ways accompany  the  larger  Egyptian 
temples  of  the  great  age.  They  de- 
rive   their  name  from  having,  over 

the  hit«ral  columns,  what  in  Gothic  ^  ^^^^,  p,;^^  ,^  uh.o™.io„.  ivb™ 
architecture  would  be  called  a  clere- 

tlorg,  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  hall.  Although  some  are  more  extensive  than  this,  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  is  nearly  similar.  They  all  possess  two  ranges  of  columns 
in  the  centre,  so  tall  as  to  equal  the  height  of  the  side  columns 
together  with  that  of  the  attic  which  ie  placed  on  them.  They  are 
generally  of  different  orders  :  the  central  pillars  having  a  U'll-shajied 
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capital,  the  under  Bide  of  which  was  perfectly  illuminated  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced :  while  in  the  side  pillars  the 
capital  was  naiTower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  allowing  its  ornaments  to  be  seen. 

Beyond  this  are  always  several  smaller  apai*tments,  in  this  instance 
supposed  to  be  nine  in  number,  but  they  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  difficult 
to  be  quite  certain  what  their  arrangement  was.  These  seem  to  have 
been  rather  suited  to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests  than  to  the 
purposes  of  a  temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Indeed,  Palace- 
Temple,  or  Temple-Palace,  would  be  a  mOre  appropriate  term  for  these 
buildings  than  to  call  them  simply  Temples.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god,  but 
rather  for  the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty— of  kingly  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  himself  by  the  people, 
who  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as  a  god,  at  least  as  the 
representative  of  the  gods  on  earth. 

Though  the  Khamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  so 
beautiful  from  its  design,  it  is  far  surpassed  in  every  respect  by 
the  palace-temple  at  Earnac,  which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  effort  of 
architectural  magnificence  ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Its  principal  dimensions  are  1200  ft.  in  length,  by  about  360  in 
width,  and  it  covers  therefore  about  430,000  stjuare  ft.,  or  nearly  twice 
the  area  of  St.  Peter*s  at  Home,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  any 
mediaeval  cathedral  existing.  I'his,  however,  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
estimating  its  dimensions,  for  our  churches  are  buildings  entirely 
under  one  roof;  but  at  Kamac  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  was 
uncovered  by  any  buildings,  so  that  no  such  comparison  is  just.  The 
great  hypostyle  hall,  however,  is  internally  340  ft.  by  170,  and,  with 
its  two  pylons,  it  covers  more  than  88,000  square  feet,  a  greater  area 
than  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  largest  of  all  our  northern  cathedrals ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  we 
may  fairly  assert  that  the  entire  structure  is  among  the  largest,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  original  part  of  this  great  group  was,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
sanctuary  or  temple  built  by  Osortasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  1 2th 
dynasty,  before  the  Shepherd  invasion.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  stand  during  the  five  centuries  of  Shepherd 
domination,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  had  not  been  pulled 
down  by  the  Shepherds,  and  reinstated  by  the  first  kings  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  an  operation  easily  performed  with  the  beautiful  polished 
granite  masonry  of  the  sanctuary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Amenophis,  the 
first  king  of  the  restored  race,  enclosed  this  in  a  temple  about  120  ft. 
square.  Thothmes  I.  built  in  front  of  it  a  splendid  hall,  surrounded 
by  colossi,  backed  by  piers;  and  Thothmes  111.  erected  behind  it  a 
palace  or  temple,  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  buildings  in 
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SgypU  The  hall  k  140  ft  long  by  65  in  width  iuternaliy,  the  roof  ia 
suppurtod  by  two  rows  of  maeaive  sqaaro  columns,  and  two  of  circular 
pillara  of  moet  osoeptional  form,  the  capitals  of  which  are  reversed, 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  form  usually  found  in  Assyria,  but 
nowhere  else  in  Egypt.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  halls,  it  was 
lighted  from  the  roof  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  suction.  With  all 
these  additions,  the  temple  was  a  complete  whole,  540  ft.  in  length 
by  280  in  width,  at  the  time  when  the  Sun-worshippors  broke  in  nix>n 
the  regular  succession  of  the  great  1 8th  dynasty. 


II.  SccUoo  of  riUu  ofTtouthmni  III.,  Tbebee. 

When  the  original  line  was  resumed,  Manejihthah  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  hall,  which  he  nearly  completed.  Hhamses,  the 
first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  built  the  small  temple  in  front ;  and 
the  so-called  Bubastite  kings  of  the  22nd  dynasty  added  the  gi-cat 
court  in  front,  completing  the  building  to  the  extent  we  now  find  it. 
We  have  thus,  as  in  some  of  our  mediteval  cathedmls,  in  this  one 
temple,  a  complete  history  of  the  style  during  the  whole  of  its  most 
flourishing  period ;  and,  either  for  interest  or  for  beauty,  it  forme  such 
a  series  as  no  other  country,  and  no  other  age,  can  produce.  Besides 
those  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  temples  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  and  more  especially  to  the  south,  and  pylons  connecting 
these,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  extending  fur  miles,  and  enclosing- 
walls,  and  tanks,  and  embankments — making  up  such  a  group  as  no 
city  ever  possessed  before  or  since.  St,  Peter's,  with  itw  colonnades, 
and  the  Vatican,  make  up  an  immense  mass,  but  as  insignificant  in 
extent  as  in  style  when  compared  with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  its  surrounding  temples. 

The  culminating  point  and  climax  of  all  this  group  of  building  is 
the  hyiKistyle  hall  of  Manephthah.  The  plan  and  section  of  its  central 
portion  on  the  next  page,  both  to  the  usual  scale,  will  explain  its  general 
arrangement ;  but  no  language  can  convoy  an  idea  of  its  Iveauty,  and 
no  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  I'cproduce  its  form  so  as  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  ita  grandeur.  The  mass  of  its 
central  piers,  illumined  V>j'  a  flood  of  light  from  the  clerestory,  iind 
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the  umaller  pillare  of  the  wiugt)  gradually  fading  iuto  ubecurity,  are 
DO  arrsnged  and  lighted  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  infinito  space ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  beauty  and  maseivenesH  of  the  forma,  aud  the  brilliancy 
of  their  coloured  decoratioiiB,  all  combine  to  stamp  this  as  the  greatest 


■iJ.  Senim  of  cFiitral  |«>nion  or  llyiwlylD  Ilill  lU  Kuniur.    Soli^  Ml  It.  w  1  in. 

of  uian'K  architectural  works;  but  sutjh  a  one  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  roproduct;,  oxcc]it  iu  such  u  climate  and  in  that  iudividual 
Ht>'le  in  which,  and  fur  which,  it  was  created. 

On  tho  namfi  side  of  the  Nile,  and  pniliably  iit  <'iii'  lime  connected 
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with,  it  by  an  avenae  of  sphinxes,  stands  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  Iiardly 
inferior  in  some  respects  to  its  great  rival  at  Kamac;  but  either  it 
was  never  finiahed,  or,  owing  tu  its  proximity  to  the  Nile,  it  has  been 
ruined,  and  the  materials  carried  away.     The  length  is  about  830  ft., 
its  breadth  ranging  from  100  to  200  ft. 
Its   general   arrangement    comprised, 
firet,  a  great  court  at  a  different  angle 
from  the  rest,  being  turned  so  as  to 
face  Kamac.     In  front  of  this  stand 
two  colossi  of  Bhamsea  the  Great,  its      | 
founder,  and  two  obelisks  were  once 
also   there,  one  of  which  is   now  in 
Paris.     Behind  this  was  once  a  great       j 
hypostyle  hall,  but  only  the  two  cen-     I 
tral  ranges  of  columns  are  now  stand-     | 
ing.     Still  further  back  were  smaller     ] 
halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  king's  residence, 
rather  than  for  a  temple  or  place  ex-     i 
clusively  devoted  to  worship. 

The  palace  at  Luxor  is  further  re- 
markable as  a  striking  instance  of  how 
regardless  the  Eg}-ptiane  were  of  regu-    \ 
larity  and   symmetiy  in  their  plans,    ij 
Kot  only  is  there  a  considerable  angle    ■ 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  angles  of  the  owurtyardii 
are    in    scarcely  any  iuatancc  right 
angles ;     the     pillars    are    variously 
spaced,  and  pains  seem  to  have  been     I 
gratuitously  taken  to  make  it  as  irre- 
gular as  possible  innearly  every  resiject. 
All  the  portion  at  the  southern  end  was    ; 
erected  by  Amenophia  III.,  the  north-     | 
cm  part  completed  by  Khamses  the    | 
Great,  the  same  who  built  the  Rhamea-    | 
sion  already  described  as  situated  on    i 
the  other  bank  of  the  Kilo.  ' 

Besides  these  there  atood  on   the  '■"■  '*^**" « 'il'^inflXhili.''™"^"'' 
western  aide  of  the  Nile  the  Menino- 

nium,  or  great  temple  of  Amenophia  III.,  now  almost  entirely 
mined.  It  was  placed  on  the  alluvial  plain,  witliiu  the  limits  of  the 
inundation,  which  haa  tendc<l  on  the  one  hand  to  bury  it  and  on 
the  other  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  ita  materiala.  Nearly  the  only 
ii  now  Hppiii-cnt  ni-e  the  two  great  Heateil  oibiwii  of  iU 
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founder,  one  of  which,  when  broken,  became  in  Greek,  or  mther 
Eoman  times,  the  vocal  Memiion,  whose  plaintive  wail  to  the  rising 
sun,  over  its  own  and  its  country's  desolation,  forma  so  prominent  an 
incident  in  tho  Boman  acoountfi  of  Thebes.' 

Not  far  fmm  this  stands  the  great  temple  known  as  that  of 
Mcdinet-Habou,  built  by  the  first  king  of 
the  Idth  dynasty.  Its  dimensions  are  only 
slightly  inferior  to  those  of  tho  Rhameesion, 
being  520  ft.  from  front  to  rear,  and  its  pro- 
liylon  107  ft.  wide.  Its  two  great  courts  are, 
however,  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  that  build- 
ing. The  inner  one  is  adorned  by  a  series  of 
Caryatide  figures  (Woodcut  No.  24),  which  are 
'  '    iuferior  both  in  conception  and  execution  to 

those  of  the  previous  reigus ;  aud  indeed 
thronghout  the  whole  building  there  is  an 
absence  of  style,  and  an  exa^eration  of  de- 
tail, which  shows  only  too  clearly  that  the 
great  age  was  passing  away  when  it  was 
erected.  The  roof  of  its  hyixjstyle  liall,  and 
(^  ,  ijj     of  the  chambers  beyond  it,  is  occupied  by  an 

G3  I  om      Arab  village,  which  would  I'equire  to  he  cleared 

away  before  it  could  be  excaTat«d ;  much  as 
this  might  be  desired,  the  details  of  its  courts 
would  not  lead  us  io  expect  anything  either 
very  beautiful  or  new  from  its  disinterment. 
Further  down  the  river,  as  already  mentioned, 
stood  another  temple,  that  of  Gournou,  built 
by  the  sameManephthahwho  erected  the  great 
hall  of  Kaniac.     It  is,  however,  only  a  frag- 
ment or  what  may  be  called  the  rosideutial 
part  of  a  temple.     The  hypostyle  hall  never 
it.  annihTmipif  nf  K«miic.        was  erected,  and  only  the  foundations  of  two 
successive  pylons  can  be  traced  in  front  of  it. 
In  its  present  condition,  thei'cfurc,  it  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  of 
the  temples  of  Thebes,  though 
elsewhere  it  would  no  doubt  be 
regarded  with  wonder. 

Another    building   of   this 

age,  attached  to  the  southern 

side   of    tlic   great   temple    of 

Kamac,   deserves  especial    at- 

s  being  a  perfectly  regular  building,  erected  at  one  time,  and 
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accordiBg  to  the  original  deeigu,  and  etnctly  a  temple,  without  any- 
thing about  it  thikt  could  justify  the  Buppouitiou  of  its  being  a  palaoe. 
It  was  erected  by  tho  first  king  of  the  19th  dynaaty,  and  conaiHts 
of  two  pylona,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  ephinxeB.     Withia 
this  IB  an  h^'ptethral  court,  and  beyond  that  a  small  hypostyle  hall, 
lighted  from  above,  as  shown  in  the  section  (Woodcut  No.  26).    Within 
this  is  the  cell,  Burroundcd  by  a  passage,  and  with  a  smaller  hull 
beyond,  all  apparently  dark,  or  very  imperfectly  lighted.     I'he  gate- 
way in  front  of  the  avenue  was  erected  by  the 
Ptolemys,  and,  like  many  Egyptian  buildings, 
is  placed  at  a  different  angle  to  the  direction  of 
the  building  itself     Besides  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
this  temple  is  interesting  as  being  far  more  like 
the  temples  erected  afterwards  under  the  Greek 
and  Uoman  domination  than  anything  else  be- 
longing to  that  early  ago. 

At  Tanis,  or  Soan,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  of  13  obelisks 
can  still  be  traced.  At  Soleb,  on  the  borders  of 
Kubls,  a  temple  now  stands  of  the  Third  Ameno- 
phis,  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  or  magnificence 
to  those  of  the  capital. 

At  Sedinga,  not  far  below  the  third  cataract, 
are  the  remains  of  temples  erected  by  Amenophis 

III.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  which  is  interesting  as 

introducing  in  a  completed  form  a  class  of  pillar 

that  afterwards  became  a  great  favourite  with 

Egyptian  architects  (Woodcut  No.  27).    Before 

this  time  we  find  these  Isis  heads,  either  painted 

or  carved  on  the  face  of  square  piers,  but  so  as 

not  to  interfere  with  the  lines  of  the  pillars. 

Gradually  they  became  more  important,  so  as 

to  form  a  double  capital  as  In  this  instance.     In 

the  Koman  times,  as  at  Dendera  (Woodcut  No.  39, 

p.  136),  all  the  four  faces  of  the  pier  were  so  \ 

adorned,   though  it  must  be  admitted  in  very   ' 

questionable  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  without  illustrating 

all  the  fragments  that  remain  of  temples  of  this  age.     Some  are  so 

ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  their  plan.     Others,  like  those 

of  Memphis  or  Tanais,  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  only  their  site,  or  at 

most  only  their  leading  dimensions,  can  be  made  out.     Their  loss  is 

of  course  to  l>e  regretted  ;  but  those  enumerated  above  are  sufficient  to 

enable  ns  tw  judge  both  of  the  style  and  tho  magnificence  of  the  great 

building  epoch. 
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At  Abydos  the  remains  of  two  great  temples  have  been  partially 
disinterred  from  the  sand  which  has  overwhelmed  them.  In  respect 
of  architectural  magnificence  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  capital, 
and  have  not  yet  been  uncovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  their 
plans  to  be  quite  made  out ;  ^  but  they  have  a  special  interest  to  the 
Egyptologer,  as  it  was  on  the  walls  of  one  of  these  that  the  so-called 
tablet  of  Abydos  was  discovered — now  in  the  British  Museum — which 
first  gave  a  connected  list  of  kings,  the  predecessors  of  Bhamses,  and 
sufficiently  extensive  to  confirm  the  list-s  of  Manetho  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  ordinary  inquirer.  A  second  list,  far  more  com- 
plete, has  recently  been  brought  to  light  in  the  same  locality,  and 
contains  the  names  of  76  kings,  ancestors  of  Manephthah,  the  father  of 
Ehamses.  It  begins,  as  all  lists  do,  with  Menes ;  but  even  this  list  is 
only  a  selection,  omitting  many  names  found  in  Manetho,  but  in- 
serting others  w^hich  are  not  in  his  lists.*  Before  the  discovery  of 
this  perfect  list,  the  longest  known  were,  that  of  the  chamber  of  the 
ancestors  of  Thothmes  III.,  at  Kamac,  containing  when  perfect  61 
names,  of  which  however  nearly  one-third  are  obliterated ;  and  that 
recently  found  at  Saocara,  containing  68  names  originally,  but  of 
which  several  are  now  illegible. 

It  is  the  existence  of  these  lists  which  gives  such  interest  and  such 
reality  to  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Kgypt.  Fortunately  there  is 
hardly  a  building  in  that  country  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  name 
of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was  erected.  In  royal  buildings  they 
are  found  on  every  wall  and  every  pillar.  The  older  cartouches  are 
simple  and  easily  remembered ;  and  when  we  find  the  buildings  thus 
dated  by  the  builders  themselves,  and  their  succession  recorded  by 
subsequent  kings  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  we  feel  perfectly 
certain  of  our  sequence,  and  nearly  so  of  the  actual  dates  of  the 
buildings;  they  are  moreover  such  a  series  as  no  other  country 
in  the  world  can  match  either  for  historic  interest  or  Architectural 
magnificence. 

EocK-cuT  Tombs  and  Temples. 

Both  in  Egypt  Proper  and  in  Nubia  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  excavating  monuments  from  the  living  rock,  but  with  this 
curious  distinction,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Egypt  Proper  are  tombs,  and  no  important  example  of  a 
rock-cut  temple  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  Nubia,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  excavations  are  temples,  and  no  tombs  of  importance  are 
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to  be  found  anywhere.  This  diatinctioii  may  hereafter  lead  to  ini' 
portant  historical  deductions,  inasmuch  as  on  the  western  side  of  India 
there  are  an  infinite  Dumber  of  rock-cut  temples,  but  no  tombs  of  any 
sort.  Every  circumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  feet  that,  if  there 
was  any  connection  between  Africa  and  India,  it  was  with  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  not  with 
Egypt  Proper.  Tbia,  however,  is  a  subject  that  can  hardly  be  entered 
on  here,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the  analogy 
alladed  to. 

Like  all  rock-cut  examples  all  over  the  world,  these  Nubian 
temples  are  copies  of  structural  buildings,  only  more  or  less  modified 
to  suit  the  eiigenciee  of  their  situation,  which  did  not  admit  of  any 
very  great  development  insido,  as  light  and  air  could  only  be  intro- 
duced from  the  one  opening  of  the  doorway. 

'ITjo  two  principal  examples  of  this  class  of  monument  are  the  two 
at  Ipsiimboul,  the  largest  of  which  is  tho  finest  of  its  class  known  lr> 


exist  anywhere.  Its  total  depth  from  the  face  of  the  rock  is  150ft., 
divided  into  2  large  halls  and  3  cells,  with  passages  connecting 
them. 

Eitemally  the  facade  is  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and  adorned  by  4 
of  the  most  magnificent  ooloesi  in  Egypt,  each  70  ft.  in  height,  and 
representing  the  king,  Khamses  II.,  who  caused  the  excavation  to  be 
made.  It  may  be  because  they  are  more  perfect  than  any  others  now 
found  in  that  country,  but  certainly  nothing  can  exceed  their  calm 
majeety  and  beauty,  or  be  more  entirely  free  from  tlie  vulgarity  and 
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exaggeration  which  is  generally  a  characteriRtic  of  colosanl  worke  of 
thin  Hort. 

The  Rinaller  t«mple  at  the  same  place  has  eii  standing  figures  of 
deities  ouuntei-sunk  in  the  rock,  and  is  carred  with  oKceoding  riohnefla. 
It  is  of  the  same  age  with  tho  largo  temple,  but  will  not  admit  of 
compariBou  with  it  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  design. 

Besides  theee,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  though  small  example  at 
Kalabeche,  likewise  belonging  to  the  Ag&  of  Hhamses  II.,  and  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptural  bas-reliefa,  as  well  as  for  the  hold 
proto- Doric  columns  which  adorn  its  vestibule.  There  are  also  ftmallcr 
ones  at  Derri  and  Balagne,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  At 
Essabua,  Girsheh,  and  Dandour,  the  cells  of  the  temple  have  been 
excavated  from  the  rock,  hut  their  courts  and  propylons  are  etnictural 
buildings  added  in  front — a  combination  never  found  in  Egypt,  and 
very  rare  anywhere  else,  although  meeting  tho  difficulties  of  the  case 
liettor  than  any  other  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  sanctuary  has 
thus  all  the  imperishability  and  mystery  of  a  cave,  and  the  temple  at 
the  same  time  has  the  space  and  external  appearance  of  a  building 
standing  in  the  open  air. 

This  last  arrangement  is  found  also  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
temples  of  (Jilwl  Barkal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  showing  how  far 
the  rock -cutting  practice  prevailed  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Nile; 

As  all  these  temples  are  contemporary  with  tho  groat  structures  in 
Egypt,  it  seems  strange  that  tho  eternity  of  a  rock-cut  example  did  not 
recommend  this  form  of  temple  to  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  But  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  grotto,  called  the  Spcos  Artemldoe, 
near  Beni  Hassan,  and  two  small  caves  at 
Silsilis,  near  the  cataract,  tho  Egyptians 
seem  never  to  have  attempted  it,  trusting 
apparently  to  the  solidity  of  their  masonic 
structures  for  that  eternity  of  duration  they 
aspired  tj>. 

SIamheisi. 


In  addition  to  tho  temples  above  de- 
scribed, which  are  all  more  or  less  complex 
in  plan,  and  all  made  up  of  various  inde- 
pendent jiarte,  there  exists  in  Egj'pt  a  class 
of  temples  called  mammem,  dedicated  to  the 
mysterious  accouchement  of  the  mother  of 
tho  gods.  Small  temples  of  this  form  are 
common  to  all  ages,  and  Itelong  as  well  to 
the  18th  dynasty  as  to  the  time  of  tho  I'tclcmys.  One  of  them  built 
by  Amenophis  III.  at  Elephantine,  is  represonfed  in  plan  and  elevation 
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in  the  annexed  cub.  It  is  of  a  simple  peristylar  form,  with  columnR 
in  front  and  rear,  the  latter  being  now  built  into  a  wall,  and  seven 
sqnare  piers  on  each  flank.  These  temples  are  all  small,  and,  like  the 
Tjphonia,  which  somewhat  resemble  them,  were  used  as  detached 
chapels  or  cells,  dependent  on  the  larger  temples.  What  renders  them 
more  than  nsiially  interesting  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  originals  of  the  Greek  peristylar  forms,  that  people 
having  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  architecture  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  We  possess  tangible  evidence  of  jieristylar  temples  and 
proto-Doric  pillars  erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  the  oldest  known 
specimen  in  Greece.  W^e  need  therefore  hardly  hesitate  to  award  the 
palm  of  invention  of  these  things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  wo  should 
probably  be  forced  to  do  for  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks 
if  we  had  only  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  connect- 
ing links  which  once  joined  them  together,  but  which  are  now  in  most 
instances  lost  or  at  least  difficult  to  find. 

TOMRS. 

Of  the  first  10  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  little  now  remains  but 
their  tombs — the  everlasting  pyramids — and  of  the  people  they 
governed,  only  the  structures  and  rock-cut  excavations  which  they 
prepared  for  their  final  resting-places. 

The  Theban  kings  and  their  subjecte  erected  no  pyramids,  and 
none  of  their  tombs  are  structural — all  are  excavated  from  the  living 
rock ;  and  from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  cataract,  the  plain  of  the  Nile  is 
everywhere  fringed  with  these  singular  monuments,  which,  if  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  perhaps  required  a  greater  amount  of  labour  to 
excavate  and  to  adorn  than  did  even  all  the  edifices  of  the  plain. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  learnt  of  the  arts,  of  the 
habite,  and  of  the  history  of  Egypt  from  these  tombs  than  from  all 
the  other  monuments.  No  tomb  of  any  Theban  king  has  yet  been 
discovered  anterior  to  the  18th  dynasty;  but  all  the  tombs  of  that 
and  of  the  subsequent  dynasty  have  been  found,  or  are  known  to 
exist,  in  the  Valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  of  Thebes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  with  these  kings,  so  soon  as 
ihey  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin  preparing  their  final  resting-place. 
The  excavation  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  year  by  year, 
the  painting  and  adornment  being  finished  as  it  progressed,  till  the 
hand  of  death  ended  the  king's  reign,  and  simultaneously  the  works 
of  his  tomb.  All  was  then  left  unfinished ;  the  cartoon  of  the  painter 
and  the  rough  work  of  the  mason  and  plasterer  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  as  if  the  hour  of  the  king's  demise  called  them,  too,  irrevocably 
from  their  labours. 
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The  tomb  thus  became 

an  index  of  the  leagth  of 

a,  ting's  reign  ns  well  as  of 

his  magnificence.  Of  those 

in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings 

the  most  splendid  is  that 

opened  by  Belzoni,  and  uow 

known  as  that  of  Maneph- 

thah,   the   builder  of  the 

{  hypostyle  hall  at  Kamac. 

J  a      It  descends,  in  a  sloping 

S      direction,  for  about  350  ft. 

i      into    tlie    monntain,    the 

J      upper    half    of    it    being 

1  tolerably  regular  in  plan 

2  and  direction ;  but  after 
■~  progressing  as  far  as 
j:  the  unfinished  hall  with 
I      two  pillars,  the  direction 

3  changes,  and  the  works 
I  begin  again  on  a  lower 
a  level,  probably  because 
'      they  came  in  contact  with 

■g  some    other   tomb,   or    in 

^  consequence    of    meeting 

.=  some  flaw  in  the  rock.     It 

Z  now  terminates  in  a  lat^e 

1  and  splendid  chamber  with 

2  a  coved  roof,  in  which 
■S  stood,  when  opened  by 
^  Belzoni,  the  rifled  earco- 
I  pliagus; '  but  a  drift-way 
I  has  been  excavated  beyond 
1  this,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
j  tended  to  carry  the  tomb 

still  further  had  the  king 
continued  to  reign. 

'I'ho  tomb  of  Rhamscs 
Maiau)oun,  the  first  king 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  is 
^  more  regular,  and  in  some 
respects  as  magnificent  as 
this,  and  that  of  Ameno- 
phis  III.  is  also  an  excava- 
tion of  great  beauty,  and 
is  ailomed  with  paintings 
■  Now  iu  Sir  John  Soane'B  MuBcura,  in  Lincoln*  I  iin-Fielde. 
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of  the  very  best  age.  Like  all  the  tombs,  however,  they  depend  for 
their  magnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  cover  the  walls  than 
on  anything  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture,  so  that  they 
hardly  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  private  tombs.  Except  those  of  Beni  Hassan,  already 
illustrated  by  Woodcuts  Nos.  15  to  18,  these  tombs  are  all  mere 
chambers  or  corridors,  Y?ithout  architectural  ornament,  but  their 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  of  singular 
interest  and  beauty.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
entrances  of  these  tombs  were  meant  to  be  concealed  and  hidden 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  after  the  king's  death.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  so  much  pains  should  have  been 
taken,  and  so  much  money  lavished,  on  what  was  designed  never 
again  to  testify  to  the  magnificence  of  its  founder.  It  is  also 
very  unlike  the  sagacity  of  the  Egyptians  to  attempt  what  was  so 
nearly  impossible ;  for  though  the  entrance  of  a  pyramid  might  be  so 
built  up  as  to  be  unrecognisable,  a  cutting  in  the  rock  can  never  be 
repaired  or  disguised,  and  can  only  be  temporarily  concealed  by 
heaping  rubbish  over  it.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  intended  to 
oanceal  the  entrances,  such  an  expedient  was  as  clumsy  and  unlikely 
to  have  been  resorted  to  by  so  ingenious  a  people  as  it  has  proved 
futile,  for  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk  have 
been  opened  and  rifled  in  a  past  age,  and  their  sites  and  numbers  were 
matters  of  public  notoriety  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans. 
Many  of  the  private  tombs  have  architectural  facades,  and  certainly 
never  were  meant  to  be  concealed,  so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that 
hiding  their  tombs'  entrances  was  ever  a  peculiarity  of  the  Thebans, 
though  it  certainly  was  of  the  earlier  Memphite  kings. 

Obelisks. 

Another  class  of  monuments,  almost  exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the 
obelisks,  which  form  such  striking  objects  in  front  of  almost  all  the 
old  temples  of  the  country. 

Small  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  the 
pyramid  builders,  and  represented  in  their  hieroglyphics;  but  the 
oldest  public  monument  of  the  class  known  to  exist  is  that  at 
Heliopolis,  ei'ected  by  Osortasen,  the  great  king  of  the  12th  dynasty. 
It  is,  like  all  the  others,  a  single  block  of  beautiful  red  granite  of 
Syene,  cut  with  all  the  precision  of  the  age,  tapering  slightly  towards 
the  summit,  and  of  about  the  average  proportion,  being  about  10 
diameters  in  height ;  exclusive  of  the  top  it  is  67  ft.  4  in. 

The  two  finest  known  to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  piazza  of  the 
Lateran,  originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.,  105  ft.  in  height,  and 
that  still  existing  at  Eamac,  erected  by  Thothmes  I.,  93  ft.  6  in.  in 
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height.     Those  of  Luxor,  erected  by  Bhamses  the  Great,  one  of  which 

is  now  in  Paris,  are  above  77 ft.  in  height;  and  there  are  two  others 

in  Home  each  above  80  ft. 

Rome,  indeed,  has  12  of  these  monuments  within  her  walls— a 

greater  number  than  exist,  erect  at  least,  in  the 
country  whence  they  came ;  though  judging  from 
the  number  that  are  found  adorning  single  temples, 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  must  once  have 
existed  in  Egypt.  Their  use  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  that  of  monumental  pillars,  recording  the 
style  and  title  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his 
piety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating  these 
monoliths  to  the  deity  whom  he  especially  wisheil 
to  honour. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  the  pyramids  are  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Nile,  all  the  obelisks  on  the  east ;  with  regard 
to  the  former  cla^s  of  monument,  this  probably  arose 
from  a  law  of  their  existence,  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  being  in  all  ages  preferred  for  sepulture,  but 
with  regard  to  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  accidental. 
Memphis  doubtless  possessed  many  monuments  of 

^Wl^njiOteiiac. Scale  ^his  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

60  Ic.  to  1  in.,  for  com-  ' 

£th***b  iTdi**  ***^*  ^  western   temples    of    I'hebes  were    also   similarly 

adorned.  They  are,  however,  monuments  easil}' 
broken ;  and,  from  their  form,  so  singularly  useful  for  many  buildin^i; 
purposes,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  great<?r 
number  of  them  were  erected. 


1 


D0MK6TIC  Architeciure. 

Except  one  small  royal  pavilion  at  Medinet  Habou,  no  structure 
now  remains  in  Egypt  that  can  fairly  be  classed  as  a  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  possess,  in  paintings  and  sculptures,  so  many  illustrations  of  their 
domestic  h  ibits,  so  many  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  even  modelM 
of  their  dwellings  of  every  class,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment  not  only  of  the  style,  but  of  the  details,  of  their 
domestic  architecture. 

Although  their  houses  exhibited  nothing  of  the  solidity  and  monu- 
mental character  which  distinguisliod  their  temples  and  palaces,  they 
see:n  in  their  own  way  to  have  been  scarcely  less  l)eautiful.  They 
were  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  built  of  more  perishable  materials, 
but  they  appear  to  have  In^en  as  carefully  finished,  and  decorated  with 
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equal  taate  to  that  displayed  in  the  greater  works.  Wo  know  also, 
ftom  the  tombe  that  remain  to  us,  that,  although  the  government  of 
Egypt  Mras  a  d^potism  of  the  strictest  class,  still  the  wealth  of  the 
land  was  pretty  equally  difFosed  among  all  classes,  and  that  luxury 
and  splendour  were  by  no  means  confined  either  to  the  royal  family 
or  witbtu  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  There  is  thus  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cities  which  have  passed  away  were  worthy  of  the 
temples  that  adorned  them,  and  that  the  streets  were  as  splendid  and 
as  tasteful  as  the  public  buildings  themselves,  and  displayed,  though 
in  a  more  ephemeral  form,  the  same  wealth  and  power  which  still 
astonish  us  in  the  great  monuments  that  remain. 

No  building  can  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  temple  behind  it 
than  does  the  little  pavilion  erected  at  Modinet  Habou  by  Khnmsee, 


¥ 
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the  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty.  As  will  he  seen  by  the  annexed 
plan  ( Woodcut  No.  32),  it  is  singularly  broken  and  varied  in  its  out- 
line, surrounding  a  small  court  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  It  is  3  storeys 
in  height,  and,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  only  3  rooms  on  each 
floor,  connected  together  by  long  winding  passages.  There  in  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  bnildiiig,  and 

fonndatlonfl  exist  which  render , 

it  probable  that  the  whole  was 
originally  a  square  of  the  width 
of  the  front,  and  had  other 
chambers,  probably  only  in 
wood  or  brick,  besides  those 
we  now  find.  This  would  hardly 
detract  from  the  playful  cha- 
racter of  the  design,  and  when 
coloured,  as  it  originally  waM. 
and   with    its    battlements    or 

omamentseomplete,  it  must  have    "'      M'-vaiiouofttHouw.^^  tr^armn  Kiijptian 
formed  a  composition  an  pleas- 
ing as  it  is  unlike  our  usual  conceptions  of  Egypii^in  art. 
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The  other  illustration  represents  in  the  Egyptians'  own  quaint 
style  a  three-storeyed  dwelling,  the  upper  storey  apparently  being  like 
those  of  the  Assyrians,  an  open  gallery  supported  by  dwarf  columns. 
The  lower  windows  are  closed  by  shutters.  In  the  centre  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  storey,  and  on  the  left  hand  an  awning  supported 
on  wooden  pillars,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  indispensable  part  of 
all  the  better  class  of  dwellings.  Generally  speaking,  these  houses 
are  shown  as  situated  in  gardens  laid  out  in  a  quaint,  formal  style, 
with  pavilions,  and  fishponds,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of 
gardens  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

In  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  building  they  seem  to 
have  anticipated  all  that  hsis  been  done  in  those  countries  down  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
surpassed  the  modern  in  those  respects  as  much  as  they  did  in  the 
more  important  forms  of  architecture. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  I'EKIOD. 


Decline  of  art—  TempifB  at  Dondeta  —  Kalftbscho  —  Pliilje. 
The  third  stage  of  Egyptian  art  ia  as  exceptional  ae  the  two  which 
preceded  it,  and  as  unlike 
anything  else  which  haa  oc- 
cTured  in  any  other  lands. 

From  the  time  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  with  a  slight 
rcTival  under  the  Bubastite 
kings  of  the  22iid  dynasty, 
Egypt  sank  through  a  long 
period  of  decay,  till  her  mis- 
fortuoes  were  consummated 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cambyses,  525 
B.C.  From  that  time  she 
served  in  a  bondage  more 
destmctive,  if  not  so  galling, 
as  that  of  theShepherd domi- 
nation, till  relieved  by  the 
more  enlightened  policy  of 
the  Ptolemys.  Under  them 
she  enjoyed  as  great  material 
prosperity  as  under  her  own 
Pharaohs;  and  her  architec- 
ture and  her  arts  too  revived, 
not,it  is  true,  with  the  great- 
ness or  the  purity  of  the  great 
national  era,  but  still  with 
much  richness  and  material 
splendour. 

Thiswae  continued  under 
the  Bom  an  domination,  and, 

judging  from  what  we  find  ''■     i^"  "' '■<^'">'i'^',^Ejj6n^Apoiiao_op,ii.  M«n., 
in  other  countries,  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  tracett  of  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Boman  / 


im 
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iirt  in  the  buildiugs  of  tluB  age.  t>o  little,  however,  is  this  the  case, 
that  before  the  discovery  of  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphic  aigne,  the 
learned  of  Europe  placed  the  Ptolemaic  and  Ifoman  templee  of  Dcndera 
and  Kalabsche  before  those  of  Thobea  in  order  of  date ;  and  could  not 
detect  a  single  moulding  in  the  architectuial  detaila,  nor  a  single 
feature  in  the  aculptiire  and  painting  which  adorned  their  walls,  which 


gave  them  a  hint  of  the  truth.  Even  Cleopatra  the  beautiful  ie  repi'e- 
sented  on  these  walls  with  distinctly  Egyptian  features,  and  in  the  same 
tight  garments  and  conventional  forms  as  were  used  in  the  portrait  of 
Xophro  Ai-i,  Queen  of  Ehamses,  or  in  those  of  the  wives  of  the  posBeseors 
of  tombs  in  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  8000  years  before.  Egypt  in  fact 
oonnueroil  hei- cunquerors,  and  forced  them  to  adopt  her  customs  and 
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her  arts,  and  to  follow  in  the  groove  she  had  8o  long  marked  out  for 
herself,  and  followed  with  such  strange  pertinacity. 

Some  of  the  temples  of  this  age  are,  as  far  as  dimensions  and  rich- 
ness of  decorations  are  concerned,  quite  worthy  of  the  great  age, 
though  their  plans  and  arrangements  differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  whether  they  should  be  called 
temples  or  palaces,  for  they  all  are  exclusively  devoted  to  worship, — 
and  to  the  worship  of  a  heavenly  God,  not  of  a  deified  king. 

What  these  arrangements  are  will  be  well  understood  from  the 
annexed  plan  of  that  of  Edfou  (Woodcut  No.  35),  which,  though  not 
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37. 


Bas-relief  at  Tell  el  Amamo. 


the  largest,  is  the  most  complete  of  those  remaining.  It  is  450  ft.  in 
length  and  155  in  width,  and  covers  upwards  of  70,000  ft. ;  its  dimen- 
sions may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  of  our  medi- 
aeval cathedrals  ((Cologne  or  Amiens,  for  instance).  Part  only  of  the 
whole  structure  (that  which  is  shaded  in  the  plan)  is  roofed,  and 
therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof. 

In  front  of  the  temple  are  two  large  and  splendid  pylons,  with  the 
gateway  in  the  centre,  making  up  a  fa9ade  225  ft.  in  extent.  Although 
this  example  has  lost  its  crowning  cornice,  its  sculptures  and  orna- 
ments are  still  very  perfect,  and  it  may  altogether  }jo  considered  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  its  class,  though  inferior  in  dimensions  to  many  of 
those  of  the  Pharaonic  age.  Within  these  is  a  court,  140  ft.  by  161, 
surroimded  by  a  colonnade  on  three  sides,  and  rising  by  easy  steps, 
the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  the  porch  or  portico  which,  in  Ptole- 
maic temples,  takes  the  place  of  the  great  hypostylo  halls  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  is  lighted  from  the  front  over  low  screens  placed  be- 
tween each  of  the  pillai  s,  a  peculiarity  scarcely  ever  found  in  temples 
of  earlier  date,  though  apparently  common  in  domestic  edifices,  or 
those  formed  of  wood,  certainly  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  37),  taken 
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from  a  tomh  of  one  of  the  sun- worshipping  kings,  who  reigned  between 
Amenophie  III.  and  Horus.     Ii^om  this  we  pass  into  an  inner  and 


W,  F.iCJideorTpmpldit  tVmlfrj,    Sale  SO  ft,  lo  1  in. 

Hiiialler  poruh,  and  ugitiu  through  two  paeaageB  lo  a  dark  and  myste- 
rious sanctuary,  surrounded  by  darker  paasagee 
and  chambers,  well  calculated  to  mystify  and 
strike  with  awe  any  worshipper  or  neophyte 
who  might  be  admitted  to  their  gloomy  pre- 
cincts. 

'J'he  cclcbi'ated  temple  at  Dendera  is  similar 
to  this,  and  slightly  larger,  but  it  has  no  fore- 
court, no  pr<.>pylon8,  and  no  enclosing  outer 
walls.  Its  facade  is  given  in  tiie  woodcut  (No. 
38).  Its  Isis-hcaded  columns  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Edfou  in  taste  or  grace  ;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  situation,  and  this  temple  is  not 
encumbei'cd  either  by 
snnd  or  huts,  which  still 
disfigure  so  many  Egyp- 
tian temples.  Its  effect, 
consequently,  on  ti-avel- 
lere  is  always  more 
striking. 

The  Roman  temple 
at  Kalabsche  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  40  and  41),  above 
the  Cataract,  is  a  fair 
Bi>ouimeii  of  these  tem- 
ples on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  section  (Woodcut 
No.  41)  shows  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  a  scanty 
light  was  introduced  into 
the  inner  cells,  and  their 
gradation  in  height.  The 

IHwition,  too,  of  its  pi-opylons  is  a  striking  instHin-e  of  the  irn-gnlarity 


Pi  liar,  fram  the  I 
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which  distiaguiahes  all  the  later  Egyptian  styles  frooi  that  of  the 
rigid,  proportion-loving  pyramid  buildere  of  Memphis. 

This  irregularity  of  plan  was  nowhere  earned  to  such  an  extent 
OS  in  the  Ptolemaic  temple  on  the  island  of  Fhilto  (Woodcut  No.  43). 
Here  no  two  buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walls,  are  on  the  same  axis  or 
parallel  to  one  another.     No  Gothiu  architect  in  hia  wildest  moments 
ever  played  so  freely  with  his  lines  or  dimen- 
sions, and  none,  it  must  be  added,  ever  produced 
anything  so  beautifully  picturesque  as  this. 
It  contains  all  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  all 
the  variety,  of  Gothic  art,  with  the  masBiveness 
and  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  style ;   and  au 
it  is  still  tolerably  entire,  and  relaiiis  much  of 
its  colour,  there  is  no  building  out  of  Thebes 
that   givee  so    favourablo  an  impression    of 
Egyptian  art  as  this.     It  is  true  it  is  far  less 
sublime  than  many,  but  hardly  one  can  be 
quoted  as  more  beautiful.  ^ 

Notwithstanding    its     iiTegularity,     this  ' 

temple  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  ^ 

of  the  same  age,  and  erected  according  to  one  ^ 

plan,  while  the  greater  buildings  at  Thebes  | 

are  often  aggregations  of  parts  of  different  ^ 

ages;  and  though  each  is  beautiful  in  itself,  • 

the  result  is  often  not  quite  so  harmonious  as  |- 

might  be  desired.    In  this  respect  the  Ptolemaic  ^ 

temples  certainly  Lave  theadvantago,  inasmuch  = 

as  they  are  all  of  one  age,  and  all  completed  | 

according  to  the  plan  on  which  they  were  do- 
signed  ;  a  circumstance  which,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  compensates  for  their  marked  in- 
feriority in  size  and  style,  and  the  littleness 
«)f  all  the  omamonte  and  details  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Fharaonic  period.  It  must 
at  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  this  in- 
feriority is  more  apj>urent  in  the  sculpture  of 

the  Ptolemaic  ago  than  in  its  architecture,  _; 

The  general  design  of  the  buildings  is  fre- 
quently grand  and  imposing,  hut  the  details 

are  always  inferior ;  and  the  sculpture  and  painting,  which  in  the 
great  age  odd  so  much  to  the  lieauty  of  the  whole,  are  in  the  Ptolemaic 
age  always  frittered  away,  ill-arranged,  unmeaning,  and  injurious  to 
the  general  effect  instead  of  heightening  and  improving  it. 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  wc  know  less  of  the  uianners 
and  customs  of  the  Egj-ptian  people  during  tho  (ivoek  and  lionuin 
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domiuatiuu,  thaa  we  <lo  of  them  during  the  earlier  dynasties.  All 
the  buildings  erected  after  the  time  of  Alexander  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time  are  essentially  temples.  Nothing  that  can  be  called 
a  palace  or  pavilion  has  survived,  and  no  tombs,  except  some  of 
Boman  date  at  Alexandria,  are  known  to  exist.     We  have  conse- 


quently no  pictures  of  gardens,  with  their  villas  and  fish-ponds ;  iio 
fai-ms,  with  their  cattle ;  no  farmyards,  with  their  geese  and  ducks; 
uo  ploughing  or  sowing ;  no  represenfations  of  the  mechanical  arts ; 
no   dancing  or  aniuBementa;    no   arms  or  campaigns.     Nothing,  in 
short,  but  worship  in  its  most  material  and  leaat  intellectnal  form. 
It  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  usually  received  dogmata  on  this 
subject,  but  as  we  read  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  written  on  her  monuments, 
we  find  her  first  wholly  occupied  with 
the  arts  of   peace,   agricultural  and 
industrious,  avoiding  war  and  priest- 
craft, and  eminently  practical  in  all 
herundor  takings.  In  the  middle  period 
wefind  her  half  political,  half  religious; 
sunk  irom  her  early  happy  position  to 
a  state  of  affairs  such  as  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.     In  her 
'  third  and  last  stage  we  find  her  fallen 
under  the   absolute  influence  of  the 
most  degi-ading  superstition.  We  know 
from  her  masters  that  she  had  no  poli- 
tical A'ecdom  and  no  external    iufln- 
_     ,     ^  ence   at   this   time ;    but    we    hardly 

la         punofTfiupietii'hii*.  expected    to  find  her  sinking  deeper 

and  deeper  into  superstition,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  advancing  forward  with  such  rapid  strides  in 
the  march  of  civilisation,  as  was  the  case  between  the  ages  of  Alexander 
and  that  of  Constantine.  It  probably  was  in  couseijuence  of  this  retro- 
grade course  that  her  civilisation  perished  so  absolutely  and  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  rising  star  of  Chrislianitj- ;  and  tliat,  long 
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before  the  Arab  conquest,  not  a  trace  of  it  was  left  in  any  form.  What 
had  stood  the  vicissitudes  of  3000  years,  and  was  complete  and  stable 
under  Hadrian,  had  vanished  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne. 

If,  however,  their  civilisation  passed  so  suddenly  away,  their  build- 
ings remain  to  the  present  day ;  and  taken  altogether,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  assert  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a  building 
people  of  all  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally 
successful  in  all  they  attempted  in  this  way.     The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
surpassed  them  in  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of 
sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented  their  buildings,  while  the 
Gothic  architects  far  excelled  them  in  constructive  cleverness;  but 
with  these  exceptions  no  other  styles  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
them.    At  the  same  time,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  under- 
stood more  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact  character 
that  should  be  given  to  every  form  and  every  detail.     Whether  it  was 
the  plain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the  crowded  and  massive  hypostyle  hall, 
the  playful  pavilion,  or  the  luxurious   dwelling — in  all   these  the 
Egyptians  understood  perfectly  both  how  to  make  the  general  design 
express  exactly  what  was  wanted,  and  to  make  every  detail,  and  all 
the  various  materials,  contribute  to  the  general  effect.     They  under- 
stood, also,  better  than  any  other  nation,  how  to  use  sculpture  in  com- 
bination with  architecture,  and  to  make  their  colossi  and  avenues  of 
sphinxes  group  themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  historical  paintings,  fading  by  insensible  degrees 
into  hieroglyphics  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture  on  the  other — 
linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  class  of  phonetic  utter- 
ance.    With  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  they  thus  harmonised  all 
these  arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  world 
has  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  struggle  and  aspiration  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
ETHIOPIA. 

OONTENTB. 

Kingdom  of  Meroe  —  Pyramids. 

It  was  long  a  question  with  the  learned  whether  civilisation  ascended 
or  descended  the  Nile — whether  it  was  a  fact,  as  the  Greeks  evidently 
believed,  that  Meroe  was  the  parent  State  whence  the  Egyptians  had 
migrated  to  the  north,  bringing  with  them  the  religion  and  the  arts 
which  afterwards  flonrished  at  Thebes  and  Memphis, — or  whether 
these  had  been  elaborated  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  and  only  in 
later  times  had  extended  to  the  Upper  Nile. 

Recent  discoveries  have  rendei-ed  it  nearly  certain  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  statement  of  the  facts— within  historic  times  at  least — that 
the  fertile  and  eanily  cultivated  Delta  was  first  occupied  and  civilised ; 
then  Thebes,  and  afterwards  Meroe.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Ethiopians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Thebans,  though  differing  essentially  from  the  Memphites,  and  that 
the  former  may  have  regarded  these  remote  kindred  with  respect, 
perhaps  even  with  a  degree  of  half-superstitious  reverence  due  to 
their  remote  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  thinly-peopled  continent, 
and  have  in  consequence  invented  those  fables  which  the  Greeks 
interpreted  too  literally. 

If  any  such  earlier  civilisation  existed  in  these  lands,  its  records 
and  its  monuments  have  perished.  No  building  is  now  found  in  Meroe 
whose  date  extends  beyond  the  time  of  the  great  king  Tirhakah,  of  the 
25th  Egyptian  dynasty,  B.C.  724  to  680,  unless  it  be  those  bearing  the 
name  of  one  king,  Amoum  Gori,  who  was  connected  with  the  intruding 
race  of  sun- worshippers,  which  broke  in  upon  the  continuous  succession 
of  the  kings  of  the  1 8th  dynasty.  Their  monuments  were  all  purposely 
destroyed  b}'  their  successors ;  and  almost  the  only  records  we  have  of 
them  are  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el  Amarna,  covered  with  their  sculptures, 
which  bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  considerable  resemblance  in  style  to 
those  found  in  Ethiopia.  Even  this  indication  is  too  slight  to  be  of 
much  value ;  and  we  must  wait  for  some  further  confirmation  before 
founding  any  reasoning  upon  it. 

The  principal  monuments  of  Tii-hakah  are  two  temples  at  Gibel 
Barkal,  a  singular  isolated  mount  near  the  great  southern  bend  of  the 
river.     Chie  is  a  large  first-class  temi>le,  of  purely  Egyptian  form  and 
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design,  about  500  ft.  in  length  by  120  or  140  in  width,  consiBting  of 
two  gr^t  courts,  with  their  propylona,  and  with  internal  hallB  and 
saDCtuariee  arranged  much  like  those  of  the  Rhameaaion  at  Thebes 
(Woodcut  No.  19 J,  and  bo  nearly  also  on  the  same  scale  as  to  niako  it 
probable  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 

The  other  temple  placed  near  this,  but  as  usual  unsymmetrically, 
cousist^  of  an  outer  hall,  iutemally  about  50  ft.  by  60,  the  roof  of 
'which  is  supported  by  four  ranges  of  colnmna,  all  with  capitals  repre- 
aenting  figures  of  Typhou  or  bueta  of  Isie.  This  leads  to  an  iinier 
ceil  or  sanctuary,  cut  in  the  rock.' 

There  are  smaller  remains  strewed  about,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  city  on  the  spot,  but  nothing  of  architectural  importance. 

The  moat  remarkable  monumenta  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  are 
the  pyramids,  of  which  three  great  groups  have  Ix^n  diaooverwl  and 


dcacribed.  I'he  principal  group  is  at  a  place  called  Dankelah,  the 
aasomed  site  of  the  ancient  Mcroe,  in  latitude  17°  north.  Another  is  at 
Gibel  Barkal ;  the  third  at  Nourri,  a  few  miles  lower  down  than  the 
last  named,  but  probably  only  another  necropolis  of  the  aame  city. 

Compared  with  the  great  Memphite  examples,  these  pyramids  are 
most  insignificant  in  size— the  largest  at  Nourri  being  only  110  ft.  by 
100  ;  at  Gibel  Barkal  the  larg^t  is  only  88  ft.  aquare ;  at  Meroe  none 
exceed  60  ft.  each  way.    They  differ  also  in  form  from  those  of  Egypt, 

'  The     infonaatian     regnrdiDg    IheBO     the  beet  anil    mngt  RNiiratp  vroih    \et 
templM     ia     priQcipaUy    derived     from    piiblUheil  on  the  subjn't. 
HofkioD'a  'Travels  in  ElliiopiH,'  wbicli  it 
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being  much  steeper,  as  their  height  is  generally  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  base.  They  also  all  possess  the  roll-moulding  on  their  angles, 
and  all  have  a  little  porch  or  pronaos  attached  to  one  side,  generaUy 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  forming  either  a  chapel,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  place  where  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  was  placed.  We  know 
from  the  Greeks  that,  so  far  from  concealing  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
the  Ethiopians  had  a  manner  of  preserviug  them  in  some  transparent 
substance,  which  rendered  them  permanently  visible  after  death.  ^ 

To  those  familiar  with  the  rigid  orientation  of  those  of  Lower 
Egypt,  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  pyramids  is  the 
more  than  Theban  irregularity  with  which  they  are  arranged,  no 
two  being  ever  placed,  except  by  accident,  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
meridian,  but  the  whole  being  grouped  with  the  most  picturesque 
diversity,  as  chance  appears  to  have  dictated. 

Among  their  constructive  peculiarities  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  seem  all  to  have  been  first  built  in  succej-sive  terraces,  each  less 
in  dimensions  than  that  below  it,  something  like  the  great  pyramid 
at  Saccara  (Woodcut  No.  9),  these  being  afterwards  smoothed  over  by 
the  external  straight-lined  coating. 

Like  the  temples  of  Gibel  Barkal,  all  these  buildings  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Tirhakah  epoch  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  any  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Solomon,  or  that  any  are  later  than  the  age  of  Cambyses,  every  in- 
dication seeming  to  point  to  a  date  between  these  two  great  epochs 
and  to  the  connection  of  African  history  with  that  of  Asia. 

The  ruins  at  Wady  el-Ooatib,  a  little  further  up  the  Nile  than 
Meroe,  should  perhaps  be  also  mentioned  here,  if  only  from  the 
importance  given  to  them  by  Heeren,  who  thought  he  had  discovered 
in  them  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Aramon.  They  are,  how- 
ever, all  in  the  debased  style  of  the  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Koman 
art  in  that  country.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  hieroglyphics  or 
any  indication  of  sanctity  or  importance,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  thoy  are  the  remains  of  a  caravansera  on  the  great  com- 
mercial route  between  Egypt  and  Axum,  along  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  East  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of 
it4S  magnificence. 

Although  widely  differing  in  date  from  the  monuments  just  de- 
scribed— except  the  last — this  may  be  the  place  to  mention  a  group 
of  the  most  exceptional  monuments  of  the  world — the  obelisks  of 
Axum.  It  is  said  they  were  originally  55  in  number,  four  of  them 
equal  to  that  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  the 
only  one  now  standing;  ])ut  there  arc  fragments  of  several  of  these 
lying  about,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  still  standing,  all  of  the 

*  HercMlotus,  iii.  24.     Diodonis,  ii.  15. 
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same  clasa  and  very  Bimilar  in  design  to  the  large  one.  Its  height. 
aooordiug  to  Lord  Valentia,  ie  60  ft.,  ita  width  at  base  nearly  10,  and 
it  IB  of  one  atone.  The  idea  is  evidently  Egyptian,  but  the  details  are 
Indian.  It  ie  in  fact  an  Indian  nine-storeyed  pagoda,  translated  in 
Egyptian  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  ! 

llie  temple  moat  like  it  in  India  is  probably  that  at  Budh  Gya. 
That,  in  its  present  form,  is  undoubtedly  more  modern,  but  probably 
retains  many  of  its  original  features.  It  aleo  resembles  the  tower  at 
Chittore,^  but  towers  are  from  their  form  such  frail  Btruetures,  that 
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certainly  nine-tenths  of  those  that  ouce  existed  have  perished;  and 
it  is  only  because  they  are  so  frequent  still  in  China  and  other 
Buddhist  countries  that  we  are  sure  that  the  accounts  are  true 
which  represent  them  as  once  as  frequent  as  in  the  country  of  their 
birth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  exceptional  monolith  exactly  repre- 
sents that  curious  marriage  of  Indian  with  Egyptian  art  which  we 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  spot  where  the  two  people  came  in  con- 
tact, and  enlisted  architecture  to  ejinboliee  their  commercial  union. 

■  WuodcQta  982  and  1091  in  (he  first  edition  of  tbis  History. 
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BOOK  IL 


CHAPTER  I. 
ASSYRIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  by  no  meaus  impossible  that  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Shinar 
may  have  been  inhabited  by  man  as  early  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ; 
but  if  this  were  so,  it  is  certain  that  the  early  dwellers  in  the  land 
have  left  no  trace  of  their  sojourn  which  has  as  yet  rewarded  the 
research  of  modem  investigators.  So  far  indeed  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind  in  the  valleys  of  France  and  England  at  a  far  earlier 
period  than  we  trace  their  remains  on  the  banks  of  either  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile.  It  is  true  these  European  vestiges  of  pre- 
historic man  are  not  architectural,  and  have  consequently  no  place 
here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  free  us  from  the  trammels  of  a  chrono- 
logy now  admitted  to  be  too  limited  in  duration,  but  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  grasping,  as  we  might  have  done,  the 
significance  of  architectural  history  in  its  earliest  dawn. 

Unfortunately  for  our  investigation  of  Chaldean  antiquity,  the 
works  of  Berosus,  the  only  native  historian  we  know  of,  h&ve  come 
down  to  us  in  even  a  more  fragmentary  state  than  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  monuments  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  supply 
those  deficiencies  so  completely,  though  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  eventually  doing  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  mean- 
while the  most  successful  attempt  to  restore  the  text  which  has 
been  made,  is  that  of  Herr  Gutschmid,^  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dates  he  assigns  are  very  near  the  truth.  Rejecting  the  1st  dynasty 
of  86  Chaldeans  and  their  34,080  years  as  mythical,  or  as  merely 
expressing  the  belief  of  the  historian  that  the  country  was  inhalnt«d 
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by  a  Clialdean  race  for  a  long  time  before  the  Median  invasion,  he 
places  that  event  2458  B.C.    Hie  table  of  dynasties  then  runs  thus  :— 

Years. 

II.     ..       8  Medes     224 

III.     ..     11  Cbaldeans  ..   258     .. 

y.     . .       9  Arabians  . .   245     . . 

VI.     ..     45  Aasyriuns  ..   526 

VU.  o  jj  ....    122 

VIII.     ..       6  Chaldeans      ....     87     .. 

Pendan  conquest 588 

As  every  advance  that  has  been  made,  either  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  or  in  exploring  the  ruins  since  this  reading  was  pro- 
posed, have  tended  to  confirm  its  correctness,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  represent  very  nearly  the  true  chronology  of  the  country  from 
Nimrod  to  Cyrus.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Medes  only  slightly  preceded  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  and  that  the  fortification  of  Avaris 
"  against  the  Assyrians  "  ^  was  synchronous  with  the  rise  of  the  great 
Chaldean  dynasty,  most  probably  under  Nimrod  B.C.  2234.  If  this 
is  so,  the  whole  of  the  old  civilisation  of  Egypt  under  the  pyramid- 
building  kings  had  passed  away  before  the  dawn  of  history  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  Theban  kings  of  the  12th  dynasty  had  spread  their  con- 
quests into  Asia,  and  thus  it  seems  brought  back  the  reaction  of  the 
Scythic  invasion  on  their  own  hitherto  inviolate  land,  and  by  these 
great  intenninglings  of  the  nations  Asia  was  first  raised  to  a  sense 
of  her  greatness. 

What  we  learn  from  this  table  seems  to  be  that  a  foreign  invasion 
of  Medes  —  whoever  they  may  have  been  —  disturbed  the  hitherto 
peaceful  tenor  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  some  twenty-five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

They,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  to  make  place  for  the  Chaldean 
dynasties,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  were  those  founded 
by  Nimrod  about  the  year  2235  b.c. 

This  kingdom  seems  to  have  lasted  about  seven  centuries  without 
any  noticeable  interruption,  and  then  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
invasion  from  the  west  about  the  year  1518  b.c.  Can  this  mean  the 
Egyptian  conquest  under  the  kings  of  the  great  18th  dynasty  ? 

ITie  depression  of  the  Chaldeans  enabled  the  Assyrians  to  raise 
their  heads  and  found  the  great  kingdom  afterwards  known  as  that 
of  Nineveh,  about  the  year  1273.  For  six  centuries  and  a  half 
they  were  the  great  people  of  Asia,  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
that  period  built  all  those  palaces  which  have  so  recently  been  dis- 
interred. _ 

*  *  Joscphus  contra  Apion,*  i.  14. 
•      VOL.   I.  I^ 
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They  were  struck  dowii  in  their  turn  bj'  the  kings  of  Babj'lonia, 
who  established  the  second  Chaldean  kingdom  about  the  year  625,  but 
only  to  give  place  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  the  year  538,  after 
little  more  than  a  century  of  duration. 

As  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  first  kingdom  wa«  established 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  flourished  there  for  centuries 
before  it  was  superseded  by  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Thebes  had  succeeded  to  the  earlier  seat  of  power  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Memphis. 

Owing  to  the  fortunate  employment  of  sculptured  alabaster  slabs 
to  line  the  walls  of  the  palaces  during  the  great  period  of  Assyrian 
prosperity,  we  are  enabled  to  restore  the  plan  of  the  royal  palaces  of 
that  period  with  perfect  certainty,  and  in  consequence  of  the  still  more 
fortunate  introduction  of  stone  masonry  during  the  Persian  period — 
after  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks — we  can  understand 
the  construction  of  these  buildings,  and  restore  the  form  of  many  parts 
which,  being  originally  of  wood,  have  perished.  The  Plains  of  Shinar 
possessed  no  natural  building  material  of  a  durable  nature,  and  even 
wood  or  fuel  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  so  scarce  that  the 
architects  were  content  too  frequently  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bricks 
only  dried  in  the  sun.  The  consequence  is  that  the  buildings  of  the 
early  Chaldeans  are  now  generally  shapeless  masses,  the  plans  of 
which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  follow,  and  in  no  instance 
has  any  edifice  been  discovered  so  complete  that  we  can  feel  quite 
sure  we  really  know  all  about  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  temples 
at  Wurka  and  Mugheyr  become  intelligible  by  comparison  with  the 
Birs  Nimroud  and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Khorsabad  from  the  corresponding  ones  at  Susa  and 
Persepolis.  Consequently,  if  we  attempt  to  study  the  architecture  of 
Chaldea,  of  Assyria,  or  of  Persia,  as  separate  styles,  we  find  them  so 
fragmentary,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  in  which 
they  were  carried  out,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their  forms. 
But  taken  as  the  successive  developments  of  one  great  style,  the 
whole  becomes  easily  intelligible ;  and  had  the  southern  excavations 
been  conducted,  with  a  little  more  care,  there  is  perhaps  no  feature 
that  wotdd  not  have  been  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation.  Even 
as  it  is,  however,  the  explorations  of  the  la«t  fifteen  years  have 
enabled  us  to  take  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  what  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  during  the  2000  years  it 
remained  a  great  independent  monarchy.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  art  which  is  entirely  new  to  us,  and  which  may  lead 
to  the  most  important  results  in  clearing  our  ideas  as  to  the  origin 
of  styles.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  a  scientific  sense  that  this  is 
tiiie.  Except  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  everything  is  buried  or 
heaped   together  in   such  confusion  that  the  passing  traveller  sees 
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uothiug.  It  is  only  by  study  and  comparison  that  the  mind  eventually 
realises  the  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Eastern 
monarcliies,  or  that  any  one  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  actually  sees 
the  sculptures  which  a  Sardanapalus  set  up,  or  the  tablets  which  a 
Nebuchadnezzar  caused  to  be  engraved. 

Owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  materials,  it  must  perhaps 
be  admitted  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Central  Asia 
is  more  difficult  and  less  attractive  than  that  of  other  countries  and 
more  familiar  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  immense  triumph 
to  the  philosophical  student  of  art  to  have  penetrated  so  far  back 
towards  the  root  of  Asiatic  civilisation.  I^  is  besides  as  great  a  gain 
to  the  student  of  history  to  have  come  actually  into  contact  with  the 
works  of  kings  whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  him  as  household 
words,  but  of  whose  existence  he  had  until  lately  no  tangible  proof. 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Assyrian  explora- 
tion  commenced  in  1843  by  M.  Botta,  at  Khorsabad,  and  brought 
to  a  temporary  close  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1855,  have 
added  an  entirely  new  chapter  to  our  history  of  architecture;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Egypt,  probably  the  most  ancient  we 
can  ever  now  hope  to  obtain.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  rival  that  of 
Egypt  in  antiquity,  as  the  Pyramids  still  maintain  a  pre-eminence 
of  1000  years  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  we  now  know,  approximately  at  least, 
what  we  may  expect  to  find  on  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  river. 
There  is  nothing  certainly  in  India  that  nearly  approaches  these 
monuments  in  antiquity,  nor  in  China  or  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and  in 
Europe,  whatever  may  bo  maintained  regarding  primajval  man,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  any  building  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Trojan 
war.  All  our  histories  must  therefore  begin  with  Egypt  and  Assyria 
— beyond  them  all  is  speculation,  and  new  fields  of  discovery  can 
hardly  be  hoped  for. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  are  also  most  important  in  supplying 
data  which  enable  us  to  understand  what  follows,  especially  in  the 
architectural  history  of  Greece.  No  one  now  probably  doubts  that 
the  Dorian  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  Doric  order  from  the 
pillars  of  Beni  Hassan  (Woodcuts  Nos.  16  and  17)  or  Nubia  — or  rather 
perhaps  from  the  rubble  or  brick  piers  of  Memphis  or  Naucratis,'  from 
which  these  rock-cut  examples  were  themselves  imitated.  But  the 
origin  of  the  Ionic  element  was  always  a  mystery.  We  knew  indeed 
that  the  Greeks  practised  it  principally  in  Asia  Minor — hence  its 
name;  but  we  never  knew  how  essentially  Asiatic  it  was  till  the 
architecture  of  Nineveh  was  revealed  to  us,  and  till,  b}'^  studying  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  we  were  made  to 

*  K  the  Qrceks  traded  to  Nniicratiij  as  early  ns  the  Ist  Olympiad. 
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feel  how  completely  the  Ionic  order  was  a  Grecian  refinement  on  the 
wooden  and  somewhat  Barbaric  orders  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 

It  is  equally,  or  perhaps  almost  more,  important  to  know  that  in 
Chaldaja  we  are  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  Buddhist  styles  of 
art  which  afterwards  pervaded  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  it 
may  be  also  the  germs  of  the  architecture  of  Southern  India.^  These 
afi&nities,  however,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  hardly  even  hinted 
at ;  but  they  certainly  will  one  day  become  most  important  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  religious  development  of  the  further  East. 

In  these  researches  neither  the  literature  nor  the  language  of  the 
country  avail  us  much.  If  the  affinities  are  ever  traced,  it  will  be 
through  the  architecture,  and  that  alone ;  but  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  proving  sufficient  for  the  purpose  when  properly  explored. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  even  to  allude  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  mysterious  written  characters  of  the  Chaldeans.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  one  now  living,  who  has  followetl  up  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  with  anything  like  a  proper  degree  of  study,  who  has  any 
doubt  regarding  the  general  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions.  Singularly  enough,  the  great  difficulty  is 
with  regard  to  proper  names,  which  as  a  rule  were  not  spelt  pho- 
netically, but  were  made  up  of  symbols.  This  is  provoking,  as  these 
names  afford  the  readiest  means  of  comparing  the  monuments  with  our 
histories ;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  pronxmciation  has  induced 
many  to  fancy  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  is  unstable. 
But  all  this  is  becoming  daily  less  and  less  important  as  the  history 
itself  is  being  made  out  from  the  monuments  themselves.  It  may 
also  be  true  that,  when  it  is  attempted  to  translate  literally  meta- 
physical or  astrological  treatises,  there  may  still  be  diflferences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  given  passage;  but  plain  his- 
torical narratives  can  be  read  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  a 
chapter  of  Herodotus  or  of  Plutarch;  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  deciphered,  and  to  the  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  with  which  the  readings  may  be  checked  or 
I'ectified. 

From  the  materials  already  collected,  combined  with  the  chrono- 
logy above  sketched  out,  we  are  enabled  to  divide  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Middle  Asiatic  countries  during  the  period  of  their 
ancient  greatness  into  three  distinct  and  well-defined  epochs. 

1st.  The  ancient  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  period,  ranging  from 


*  When  the  *  Handbook  of  Architec-  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Messrs.  Taylor 

ture*  was  publi&hed  in  1855,  there  existed  and  Loftus  that  wo  owe  what  we  now 

no  data  from  winch  these  affinities  could  know  on  the  subject ;  but  even  that  is 

l)c  tmceil.     It  is  to  the  explorations  of  only  an  instalment. 
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B.C,  2234  to  1520,  comprising  the  ruins  at  Wurka,  Mugheyr,  Abn 
Shahrein,  Niffer,  Kaleh  Sherghat,  &c.  Temples,  tombs,  and  private 
dwellings,  all  typical  of  a  Turanian  or  Scy  thic  race. 

2nd.  The  Assyrian  and  second  Chaldean  kingdoms,  founded  about 
1290  B.C.,  and  extending  down  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  538  b.c,  comprising  all  the  buildings  of  Kiraroud,  Koyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  and  those  of  the  second  Babylon.  An  architecture  essen- 
tially palatial,  without  tombs,  and  few  temples,  betokening  the 
existence  of  a  Semitic  race. 

3rd.  The  Persian,  commencing  with  Cyrus,  538  b.c,  and  ending 
with  Alexander,  B.C.  333,  comprising  Passargadse,  Susa,  and  Perse- 
polis.  An  architecture  copied  from  the  preceding :  palatial,  with 
rock  tombs  and  small  temples.  Aryan  it  may  be,  but  of  so  strangely 
mixed  a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  sister  styles.  Either  it  seems  to  be  that  Cyrus  and  his  descendants 
were  of  Turanian  blood,  governing  an  Aryan  people,  or  that  they 
were  Aryan,  but  that  there  was  so  strong  an  infusion  of  Turanians 
among  their  subjects  that  they  were  forced  to  follow  their  fasliions. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  both  ;  but  taking  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  it 
seems  as  if  the  first  hypothesis  is  that  nearest  the  truth.  These  rock- 
cut  tombs,  and  the  splendour  of  their  sepulchral  arrangements  generally, 
savour  strongly  of  Scy  thic  blood ;  and  their  gorgeous  palaces,  their 
love  of  art,  the  splendour  of  their  state  and  ceremonial,  all  point  to 
feelings  far  more  prevalent  among  the  Turanians  than  to  anything 
ever  found  among  kings  or  people  of  an  Aryan  race. 

None  of  these  styles,  however,  are  perfectly  pure,  or  distinct  one 
from  the  other.  The  three  races  always  inhabited  the  country  as 
they  do  now.  And  as  at  this  hour  the  Turkish  governor  issues  his 
edicts  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  so  did  Darius  write  the 
history  of  his  reign  on  the  rocks  at  Behistun  in  Persian,  Assyrian, 
and  the  old  Scy  thic  or  Median  tongue.  The  same  three  races  occupied 
the  country  then  as  they  do  now.  But  each  race  was  supreme  in  the 
order  just  given,  and  the  style  of  each  predominated  during  the  period 
of  their  sway,  though  impregnated  with  the  feelings  and  peculiarities 
of  the  other  two.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives  the  architecture  of 
the  country  in  that  age  its  peculiar  value  to  the  archseologist.  Tlic 
three  great  styles  of  the  world  are  here  placed  in  such  close  juxta- 
position, that  they  can  be  considered  as  a  whole,  illustrating  and 
supplementing  each  other,  but  still  sufficiently  distinct  never  to  lose 
their  most  marked  characteristics.  The  materials  are  still,  it  must  I  e 
conf&ssed,  somewhat  scanty  to  make  all  this  clear ;  but  every  day  is 
adding  to  them,  and,  even  now,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural 
analysis  can  be  mistaken  in  recognising  the  leading  features  of  the 
investigation. 
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DATF8.  ©ATKS. 

Nimrod BC2234?  ,  Shamaa  Vul.    Kaleh  Sheighat      .    .    .B.C.  1800 

Urukh.    Bowariyeh,  Wurka 2093       Sin  Shada.    Wuswug? 1700 

llgl 2070       SurSIn 1660 

Chcdorlaomer 1076    '  Puma  Puryaa 1600 

Ismi  Dttgon 1850     |  Arab  coDquerors 1500?  i 


Already  the  names  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings  belonging  to  these 
old  dynasties  have  been  recovered,  and  the  remains  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  temples  have  been  identified  as  founded  by  them ;  but 
unfortunately  none  of  these  are  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to 
afford  any  certainty  as  to  their  being  entirely  of  this  age,  and  all 
are  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that,  making  use  of  all  the  information 
we  possess,  we  cannot  yet  properly  restore  a  temple  of  the  old  Chal- 
dean epoch. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture to  have  obtained  so  much  knowledge  as  we  have  of  temples, 
which  were  only  known  to  us  before  from  the  vague  descriptions  of 
the  Greeks,  and  which  are  the  earliest  forms  of  a  type  of  temples 
found  afterwards  continually  cropping  up  in  the  East. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  to  suppose  that  a  people  of 
Turanian  origin  should  be  without  temples  of  some  sort,  but,  except 
the  description  by  the  Greeks  of  the  temple  or  tomb  of  Belus,  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  us.  We  have  now  a  fair  idea  what  the  general  out- 
line of  their  temples  was,  and  even  if  we  cannot  trace  their  origin,  wo 
can  at  least  follow  their  descendants.  There  seems  now  no  doubt  but 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Buddhist  fonns  ofil  architecture  in 
India  and  further  eastward,  were  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Many  of  the  links  are  still  wanting ;  but  it  is  something 
to  know  that  the  Birs  Nimroud  is  the  type  which  two  thousand  years 
afterwards  was  copied  at  Pagahn  in  Burmah,  and  Boro  Buddor  in 


*  The  chronology  here  given  is  based 
on  the  variou:)  papers  communicated  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  x.  ct  scq , 


whole  has  been  abstracted  and  condensed 
in  his  brother's  *  Five  Great  Monurchies 
of  the  Ancient  World;*  from  which  work 
the  tables  here  given  are  taken  in  an 
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Java ;  and  that  the  dcscont  from  these  can  easily  be  traced  in  those 
countries  and  in  China  to  the  present  day. 

The  principal  reason  why  it  is  so  difl&cult  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  this  old  form  of  temple  is,  that  the  material  most  employed  in  their 
construction  was  either  crude,  sun-dried,  or  very  imperfectly-burnt 
bricks ;  or  when  a  better  class  of  bricks  was  employed,  as  was  pro- 
bably the  case  in  Babylon,  they  have  been  quarried  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  succeeding  capitals.  A  good  deal  also  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  those  who  have  explored  them  have  in  many  cases 
not  been  architects,  or  were  persons  not  accustomed  to  architectural 
researches,  and  who  consequently  have  failed  to  seize  the  peculiarities 
of  the  building  they  were  exploring. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Persians  did 
for  these  temples  exactly  what  they  accomplished  for  the  palace  forms 
of  Assyria.  They  repeated  in  stone  in  Persia  what  had  been  built  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigi-is  with  wood  or  with  crude 
bricks.  It  thus  happens  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus  in  Passar- 
gadce  enables  us  to  verify  and  to  supply  much  that  is  wanting  in  the 
buildings  at  Babylon,  and  to  realise  much  that  would  Ix)  otherwise 
indistinct  in  their  forms. 

The  oldest  temple  we  know  of  at  present  is  the  Bowariyeh  at 
Wurka  (Erek),  erected  by  Urukh,  at  least  2000  years  b.(\  ;  but  now  so 
utterly  ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  it  originally  was 
like.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  couBisted  of  two  storeys  at  least : 
the  lowest  about  200  feet  square,  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  the  upper  is 
faced  with  burnt  bricks,  apparently  of  a  more  modem  date.  The  height 
of  the  two  storeys  taken  together  is  now  about  100  feet,  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  a  third  or  chamber  storey  existed  above  the  parts 
that  are  now  apparent.^ 

The  Mugheyr  Temple^  is  somewhat  better  preserved,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  only  the  lower  storey  that  can  be  considered  old.  Tlio 
cylinders  found  in  the  angles  of  the  upper  part  belong  to  Nabonidus, 
the  last  king  of  the  later  Babylonian  kingdom ;  and  the  third  storey 
only  exists  in  tradition.  Still,  from  such  information  as  we  have,  we 
gather  that  itfe  plan  was  originally  a  rectangle  198  feet  by  133,  with 
nine  buttresses  in  the  longer  and  six  in  the  shorter  faces.  The  walls 
slope  inwards  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  10.  Above  them  was  a  second 
storey  119  feet  l)y  75,  placed  as  is  usual  nearer  one  end  of  the  lower 
storey,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  staircase  being  added  at  the  other.  It  is 
47  feet  distant  from  the  south-eastern  end,  and  only  28  or  30  from 
the  other ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied  by  a  flight  of 


'  I^ftns,  *  Chaldica  and  Babylonia/    j      *  Joiimnl  R.  A.  S ,  vol.  xt.  p.  2C0,  et 
p.  1G7.  I  scq. 
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steps  or  not  ie  by  no  lueana  clear.  Taken  alh^tber,  the  plan  and 
probalile  appearance  of  the  building  when  complete  may  have  been 
Bomething  like  that  repTeeented  in  W'oodcnts  Noe.  46  and  47,  though 
there  are  too  many  elementa  of  nncertainty  to  make  it  a  restoration 
which  can  altogether  be  depended  upon. 


4T,  PUnoTTeidpleil  Magherr.    Sc4]e  lOO  It.  la  1  In. 

The  typical  example  of  this  class  of  temples  is  the  Birs  Nimroud,' 
near  Babylon.  It  is  true  that  as  it  now  stands  every  brick  bears  the 
stamp  of  Nebochadnassar,  by  whom  it  was  repaired,  perhaps  nearly 
rebuilt ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  changed  the 
original  plan,  or  that  the  sacred  form  of  these  temples  had  altered  in 
the  interyal.  It  owes  its  more  perfect  preservation  to  the  fact  of  the 
upper  storey  having  been  vitrified,  after  erection,  by  some  process 
we  do  not  quite  understand.  This  now  forms  a  mass  of  slag,  which 
has  to  a  great  extent  protected  the  lower  storeys  from  atmospheric 
influences. 

In  so  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  the  lower  storey  forms  a  perfect 
square,  272  feet  each  way.  Above  this  are  sis  storeys,  each  42  feet 
less  in  horizontal  dimensions.  These  are  not  placed  concentrically  on 
those  below  them,  but  at  a  distance  of  only  12  feet  from  tho  south- 
eastern edge,  and  consequently  30  feet  from  tho  N.W.,  and  21  feet 
from  the  two  other  sides. 


«cq.,   Sir    H.    RBwImgon'a   pnper,    from  I  refilnrdiug  tlu>  Birs  is  obtained. 
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The  height  of  the  three  ujiper  Btore^B  eeemB  to  have  been  aaoer- 
tained  with  BufBcient  oorrectneBs  to  be  15  feet  each,  or  45  feet 
together.     Unfortunately  no  excavatioii  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 


4».  Uagrun  I'liaoIUInNlmroud.    Sole  100  n.u  I  In. 

the  height  of  the  lowest  and  moat  important  storey.  Sir  Henry 
Kawlinson  assumes  it  at  26;  and  I  have  ventured  to  make  it  Aa, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  tomb  of  Cynis  and  the  temple  at  Miigheyr. 
The  height  of  tbo  two  intermediate  storeys,  instead  of  being  22  feet 
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6  inches,  as  we  might  expect,  was  26,  which  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  some  adjustment  due  to  the  chambers  which  ranged  along  their 
walls  on  two  sides.  The  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  these  chambers 
were  not  ascertained,  which  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they 
seem  the  counterpart  of  those  which  surrounded  Solomon's  Temple  and 
the  Viharas  in  India,  and  are  consequently  among  the  most  interesting 
peculiarities  of  this  building. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  design  of  the  upper 
storey,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  as 
fragments  of  its  vaulted  roof  are  strewed  about  the  base  of  the  tower- 
like fragment  that  remains,  from  which  a  restoration  might  be  effected 
by  any  one  accustomed  to  such  investigations.^  What  we  do  know  is 
that  it  was  the  cella  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple.^  There  probably  also 
was  a  shrine  on  the  third  platform. 

This  temple,  as  we  know  from  the  decipherment  of  the  cylinders 
which  were  found  on  its  angles,  was  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets  or 
heavenly  spheres,  and  we  find  it  consequently  adorned  with  the  colours 
of  each.  The  lower,  which  was  also  richly  panelled,  was  black,  the 
colour  of  Saturn;  the  next,  orange,  the  colour  of  Jupiter;  the  third, 
red,  emblematic  of  Mars ;  the  fourth,  yellow,  belonging  to  the  sun ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  green  and  blue  respectively,  as  dedicated  to  Venus 
and  Mercury ;  and  the  upper  probably  white,  that  being  the  colour 
belonging  to  the  Moon,  whose  place  in  the  Chaldaean  system  would  be 
uppermost. 

Access  to  each  of  these  storeys  was  obtained  by  staira,  probably 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  plan;  these  have  cnimbled  away  or  been 
removed,  though  probably  traces  of  them  might  still  have  been  found 
if  the  explorations  had  been  more  complete. 

Another  temple  of  the  same  class  was  exhumed  at  Khorsabad  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Place.  It  consisted,  like  the  one  at  Borsippa, 
of  seven  storeys,  but,  in  this  instance,  each  was  placed  concentrically 
on  the  one  below  it :  and  instead  of  stairs  on  the  sloping  face  a  ramp 
wound  round  the  tower,  as  we  are  told  was  the  case  with  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  four  lower  storeys  are  still  perfect :  each 
of  them  is  richly  panelled  and  coloured  as  above  mentioned,  and  in 
some  parts  even  the  parapet  of  the  ramp  still  remains  in  situ,  'ilie 
three  upper  storeys  are  gone,  but  may  be  easily  restored  from  those 


*  Flandin  and  Coste, '  Voyage  en  Per^e,' 
vol.  iv.pl.  221. 

^  I  have  ventured  to  restore  the  roof  of 
the  cella  with  a  aikra  (ziggur  or  ziggurah, 
according  to  Rawlinson's  *  Five  Ancient 


digenous,  nnd  borrowed  fiom  some  older 
tyi)c,  whether  exactly  what  is  reprcsen Jed 
here  is  not  clear,  it  must  be  confessed.  It 
it  offVred  as  a  suggestion,  the  reason  for 
which  will  be  given  when  we  come  to 


Monarchies.*  vol.  i.  p.  395,   et   passim),  I  speak  of  Buddhist  or  Saracenic    archi 
from  finding  similar  roofs  at  Susa,  Bag-  '  tecture. 
dad.  Keflfeli  &c.    'i'he9e  arc  certainly  in- 
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Iic'low,  an  was  iliino  liv  51.  I'Ircc,  as  eliowii  in  the  iiiiiifX(.-<l  wooilcnt, 
According  to  him,  it  was  an  obaervatorj',  niui  hnd   no  ccUft  on  it« 


M.       ObHrrjIuiTit  Khonubad.ftnm  PLm'i-Ninlvf  nl'AHyTle.'    Sinli^  so  n  to  Hn, 

Htimtnit.     If  thiis  was  the  case  it  ivaA  a  Semitic  toiiiplu,  and  belongs 
to  a  qnite  different  religion  from  that  whoso  temples  we  have  l*en 
describing.     But  unfortunately  there  is  no  direct  eviilenco  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  had  such  a  chamber  or  not.    My  own  inipressions  on 
the  subject  are  decidedly  at  variance 
with    thoeo  of  M.  Flace,  but  until 
some  bas-reliefs  are  discovered  con- 
taining   ropresentiitions     of    these 
tcmidat  and  of  their  cells,  wo  shall 
probably  hardly  ever  know  exactly 
-what    the    form    of    the    crowning 
member  really  was.     From  tho  imi- 
tations in  modem  times  we  eecm  to 
see  dimly  that  it  was  conical,  and 
possibly    curvilinear,     'iTie    dimen- 
sions of  this  tower  at   Khorsabad 

were,  150  feet  square  at  the  base  »'■  ii"noroiMrv,.i.,r,v,  Khurwiua.  scii,> 
and  135  high  from  tho  pavement  to  luont)!!". 

the  platform  on  its  summit.  Its  base,  however,  was  at  a  considi'rablo 
elevation  above  the  plain,  so  that  when  seen  from  below  it  must  have 
l>cen  an  imposing  object. 

Tho  inscriptions  at  Bnrsippa  and  elsewhere  mention  other  temples 
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of  the  same  claaa,  and  no  doubt  those  of  Babylon  were  more  mogtii- 
fioent  than  any  we  have  yet  found  j  but  thoy  must  always  have  been 
such  prominent  objects,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed BO  easily  removed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  more  perfect 
will  now  be  found. 

The  Mujelibe,  described  by  Bich  and  afterwards  explored  without 
success  by  Layard,  is  probably  the  base  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
described  by  the  Greeks ;  but  even  its  dimensions  can  now  hardly  be 
ascertained,  so  completely  is  it  ruined.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
parallelogram  of  about  600  feet  square,'  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
140  feet ;  but  no  trace  of  the  upper  storeys  exist,  nor  indeed  anything 
which  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  form  of  the  base- 
ment itself.  If  this  is  the  height  of  the  basement,  however,  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  six  storeys  rose  to  a  height  of  about 
450  feet;  and  with  the  ziggurah  or  sikra  on  their  summit,  the  whole 
height  may  very  well  have  been  the  stadium  mentioned  by  Straho,' 

As  before  mentioned,  we  have  fortunately  in  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at 
PasBargadee  (Woodcuts  Noe.  52  to  54)  a  stone  copy  of  these  temples;  in 


this  instance,  however,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  model,  but  not  the  less  inetructivo  on  that  account.  Like  the  Birs 
Kimroud,  the  pyramid  consists  of  sis  storeys  :  the  three  upper  of  equal 
height,  in  this  instance  23^  inches ;  the  neit  two  are  equal  to  each 
other,  and,  as  in  the  Birs  Kimi'oiid,  in  the  ratio  of  26  to  15,  or  41  inches. 
The  basement  is  equal  to  the  three  upper  put  together,  or  5  ft.  0  in., 


'  Bich  gives  ils  dimensions:   On  the  I  only  nn  fiveroge  guess  fnn  bo  made  a' 
north,  600  feel;   smith,  GST:   enst.  546;    originni  dimciiBiona. 
and  nest,  408.    But  it  a  so  niinous  thnt        *  Stnbn,  xvi.  p.  738. 
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making  a  total  of  18  ft.  4  iii.^  The  height  of  the  cella  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  basement,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
whole  edifice,  it  being  necessary  to  provide  a  chamber  of  a  given 
dimension  for  the  sepulchre.  In  the  larger  temples,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  the  height  was  divided  into  four  nearly  equal  parts :  one  l)eing 
given  to  the  basement,  one  to  the  two  next  storeys,  one  to  the  three 
upper  storeys,  and  the  fourth  to  the  chamber  on  the  summit. 

This  building  is  now  called  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  most  probably 
was  so,  though  copied  from  a  form  which  we  have  just  been  describing 
as  a  temple.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  celebrated 
example  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of  Belus,^ 
and  among  a  Turanian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Another  peculiarity  worth  observing  is  that  instead  of  the  walled 
enclosure  that  surrounded  the  Birs  Nimroud,^  we  have  here  an  open 
screen  of  pillars  standing  14  feet  apart,  but  certainly  not  part  of  a 
cloister,  nor  probably  even  supporting  an  entablature,  being  mere  steles 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  interest  of  this 
will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Buddhist  art ;  all  that  is 
required  is  to  direct  attention  to  it  here. 

There  is  one  other  source  from  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  these  temples,  and  that  is  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  They  drew  architecture,  however,  so 
badly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  in  considering  such 
representations  as  more  than  suggestions ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  55)  does  seem  to  represent  a  four-storeyed  temple,  placed  on  a 
mound,  with  very  tolerable  correctness,  and  if  the  upper  storey  had 
not  been  broken  away  the  draw^ing  might  have  given  us  a  valuable 
hint  as  to  the  form  and  purposes  of  the  cella,  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  erection.  Its  colouring,  too,  is  gone ;  but  the  certain 
remains  of  symbolical  colours  at  Borsippa  and  Khorsabad  confirm  so 
completely  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  seven-coloured  walls  of  Ecbatana 
that  with  the  other  indications  of  the  same  sort  extant  that  branch  of 
the  inquiry  may  be  considered  as  complete. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  that  the  thread  is  caught,  it  will  be 
followed  up  till  this  form  of  temple  is  thoroughly  investigated ;  for  to 
the  philosophical  student  of  architectural  history  few  recent  discovericMS 
are  of  more  interest.  There  hardly  seems  a  doubt  but  that  many  tem- 
ples found  further  eastward  are  the  direct  lineal  descendants  of  these 


»  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  ,  dotns,  i.  181,  Arrian,  vii.  17,  2,  Pliny,  vi. 
measures,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frac-    26. 
linns  in  the  calculation.  »  See   plan   by  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p. 

'  It  is  called  tdinb  by  Stralx),  lib.  xvi.,    323. 
and  Diodorus,  xvii.  112,  3;  temple,  Hero- 
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Bubylutiiau  forms,  though  wo  att  yet  can  uiily  pick  up  here  and  theru 
the  raissiQg  links  of  tho  chain  of  evidenee  wliich  connects  tbo  one  with 
the  other.  We  know,  however,  that  Buddhiuin  is  cBSentially  tlie  reli- 
gion of  a  Turanian  people,  and  it  lias  long  been  suspected  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  Magi  of  Central  Asia  and  the  priestK 
of  that  religion,  and  that  some  of  its  forms  at  least  were  elaborated  in 


a.  RejtrrttatMon  ot  ikTcmvie.    (^"1™  a  Ilis.n'l>Ff  from  KoyunJIk.) 

the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  If  the  architectural  investigation  is  fully 
carried  ont,  I  feel  convinced  we  shall  be  able  to  fi-ace  back  to  their 
source  many  things  which  hitherto  have  been  unexplained  mysteries, 
and  to  complete  the  history  of  this  form  of  toiuple  and  of  the  religion 
to  which  it  belonged,  from  the  Bowariyeh  at  Wurku,  built  2000  years 
B.C,,  to  the  Temple  of  lloiivon  erected  in  the  city  of  I'ckin  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  century. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

Shalmenaser  I.  founded  Nimroud    .    .    .  b  c.  1290 
TlgUthlNin,  W8  8on(NInu8?)  .    .    .    .        1270 

Tiglath  Pileser 1150 

Asshar-buil-pal  (north-west  palace,  Nim- 


Shalmaneser  II.  (central  palace,  do.)    .    .  859 

Shaniaa  Iva 922 

Iva  Lnah  IV 810 

Interregnum. 


t>ATR8. 

Tiglath  Pileflcr  II.  (sotith-caatem  pal  ice, 

Nimroud) b.c.  744 

Shalmaneiper  IV tW 

Sorgon  (palace,  Khoraabad) ni 


">*<*) ''SO .  Sennacherib  (palace,  Koyopjlk)    ....         704 


jEjaarhaddon  (south-western  palace,  Nim- 
roud)    •'♦O 

Sardanapolus  (central  palace,  Koyui\)ik)    .  M7 

Destruction  of  Nineveh 625 


All  the  knowledge  which  we  in  reality  possess  regarding  the  ancient 
palatial  architecture  of  the  Euphrates  valley^  is  derived  from  the 
exploration  of  the  palaces  erected  by  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
Nineveh  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
Fortunately  it  is  a  period  regarding  the  chronology  of  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,^  extending  up  to  the  year  900  b.c.  :  this,  combined  with 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  fixes  the  date  of  every  king's  reign  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  also  a  period  regarding  which  we  feel  more 
real  interest  than  almost  any  other  in  the  history  of  Asia.  Almost  all 
the  kings  of  that  dynasty  carried  their  conquering  arms  into  Syria,  and 
their  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  from  the  record  of 
their  wars  in  the  Bible.  It  is  singularly  interesting  not  only  to  find 
these  records  so  completely  confirmed,  but  to  be  able  to  study  the 


^  This  chapter  and  that  next  following  were  then  assigned,  and  proved  their 
may  be  regarded  as,  i:i  all  essential  re-  dates  to  be  more  modem  than  was  sns- 
sheets,  an  abridgment  or  condensation  of  pectod,  for  the  oldest  at  least.  The  order 
the  information  contained  in  a  work  pub-  '  of  their  succession,  however,  remains  the 


lished  by  the  author  in  1851,  entitled. 
*  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
Restored,*  the  only  real  difference  being 
that  the  more  perft  ct  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions  since  that  work  was  pub- 
lished has  caused  some  of  the  palacrs  and 
buildings  to  be  ascribed  to  different  kings 
and  dynasties  from  thoeo  to  whom  they 


same«  and  so  consequently  do  all  the 
architectural  inferences  drawn  from  it. 
Those  readers  who  may  desire  further 
information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to 
the  work  alluded  to. 

=  Publiahed  in   1862,   in   tho   *  Athe- 
nicum'  journal,  No.  1812. 
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actual  works  of  thesid  very  kings,  and  to  analyse  their  feelings  and 
aspirations  from  the  pictures  of  their  actions  and  pursuits  which  they 
have  left  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces. 

From  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  palaces  of  Babylon  were  superior  in  beauty  and  magnificence 
to  those  of  Nineveh ;  and,  judging  from  the  extent  and  size  of  the 
mounds  still  remaining  there,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case ;  but  they  are  so  completely  ruined,  and  have  been  so  long 
used  as  quarries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore,  even  in  imagination, 
these  now  formless  masses. 

One  thing  seems  nearly  certain,  which  is,  that  no  stone  was  used  in 
their  construction.  If,  consequently,  their  portals  were  adorned  with 
winged  bulls  or  lions,  they  must  have  been  in  stucco.  If  their  walls 
were  covered  with  scenes  of  war  or  the  chase,  as  those  of  Nineveh, 
they  must  have  been  painted  on  plaster;  so  that,  though  their 
dimensions  may  have  been  most  imposing  and  their  splendour  daz- 
zling, they  must  have  wanted  the  solidity  and  permanent  character  so 
essential  to  true  architectural  eifect. 

It  is  the  employment  of  stone  which  alone  has  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand the  arrangements  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.    Had  not  their  portals 
been  marked  by  their  colossal  genii,  we  should  hardly  have  known 
where  to  look  for  them ;  and  if  the  walls  of  their  apartments  had  not 
been  wainscoted  with  alabaster  slabs,  we  should  never  have  been  able 
to  trace  their  form  with  anything  like  certainty.     Practically,  all  wo 
know  of  Assyrian  art  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  so  suitable  a 
material  as  alabaster  close  at  hand  and  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
knew  how  to  employ  it.     Had  their  walls  only  been  plastered,  the 
mounds  of  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud  would  have  remained  as  myste- 
rious now  as  they  were  before  Layard  and  Botta  revealed  to  us  their 
splendours. 

The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  which  have  yet  come  to  light 
is  the  so-called  Wuswus  ruin  at  Wurka.^  Whether  it  is  a  palace  or 
not  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  the  interior  is  too  much  ruined  fur  its 
plan  to  be  traced  with  certainty ;  and  its  date  cannot  bo  fixed  from 
any  internal  evidence.  Some  of  the  bricks  used  in  its  construction 
bear  the  name  of  Sin  Shada,  1700  B.C.,  but  it  is  suspected  they  may 
have  been  brought  from  an  older  edifice.  Nor  does  the  style  of  its 
architecture  help  us  at  present.  The  same  sort  of  panelUng  was  used 
1^  by  Sargon  at  Khorsabad   1000  years  after  the  assumed   date ;   and 

panellmg  very  like  it  is  used  even  in  the  ago  of  the  Pyramids  (Wood- 
cuts Noe.  9  and  10)  1000  years  at  least  before  that  time.  With  more 
knowledge  we  may  recognise  minor  features  which  may  enable  us  to 
discriminate  more  exactly,  but  at  present  we  only  know  that  this  class 

*  Ix)ftu8,  'Chaldca  and  Bjibylouia,'  p.  188. 
VOL.   I.  M 
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of  panelliug  was  used  for  the  adornment  of  external  walls  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  at  least  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon.  It  was  pro- 
bably used  with  well-marked  characterietics  in  progression  of  style; 
but  these  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  Eatemally  the  Wtiswus  is  a 
parallelogram  256  ft.  by  173.  Like  almost  every  building  in  the 
1  Euphrates  valley  in  those  ancient  times,  instead  of  the  sides  facing 
1  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  in  the 
j  Pyramid  ago,  the  angles  point  towards  them.  In  this  case  the  entrance 
is  in  the  north-east  face.  The  centre  apparently  was  occupied  by  a 
oourt ;  aud  opposite  the  eutraacc  were  two  lai^er  and  several  smaller 
apartments,  the  larger  being  57  ft.  by  30.  The  great  interest  of  the 
building  lies  in  the  mode  in  which  the  external  walla  were  omameuted 
{Woodcuts  Kos.  50  and  57).    Theee  were  plastered  and  covered  by  an 


EltvuionurapanlonoftlHeiiU'nul  WillotWiuRUMt  WurU.    (From  Lonns.) 
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elaboratc  sories  of  reedings  and  square  sinkings,  forming  a  beautiful 
and  very  appropriate  mode  of  adorning  the  wall  of  a  building  that  had 
no  external  openings. 

This  system  is  carried  stQl  further  in  a  fragment  of  a  wall  in  the 
same  city,  but  of  uncertain  date.  In  this  instance  these  reedings — 
there  are  no  panels  in  the  smaller  fragment— and  the  plain  surfaces  are 
ornamented  by  an  elaborate  mosaic  of  small  cones  about  3  or  3^  in. 
long.  The  butt  or  thicker  end  of  these  is  dipped  in  colour,  and  they 
are  then  built  up  into  patterns  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  58.  It 
is  probable  that  the  walls  of  the  Wuswus  were  adorned  with  similar 
patterns  in  colours,  but  being  executed  in  less  durable  materials  Iiave 
]>erished.     Indeed,  from  the  accounts  which  wo  have,  as  well  as  from 
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the  remainfl,  we  are  justified  in  ftaserting  that  thia  style  of  architecture 
depended  for  ita  effect  on  oolour  as  much,  at  least,  if  not  more,  than  on 
form.  Could  colour  be  made  as  permanent  this  might  frequently  be 
wise,  bnt  too  great  dependence  on  it  has  deprived  ns  of  half  the  know- 
ledge we  might  otherwise  possess  of  the  architectural  effects  of  other 
times. 


Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  results  that  were  achieved  in  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  during  which  the  Assyrian  eKplorations  were 
pursued  with  activity,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  but  that  much 
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more  still  remains  to  reward  an  energetic  and  skilful  research  in  these 
mounds.  Still,  seven  palaces  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  exhumed ; 
four  at  Nimroud,  two  at  Koyunjik,  and  one  at  Rhorsabad.  Among  these 
we  have  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus,  of  Esarhaddon, 
Sargon,  Shalmaneser,  and  probably  of  Tiglath  Pileser.  Consequently 
the  palaces  of  all  the  great  kings,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  us,  are 
laid  bare.  Beyond  these,  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  worthily  com- 
mences the  series  before  the  kings  of  Assyria  came  into  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  consequently  before  their  Biblical  record 
begins.  It  may  be  that  other  works  of  the  same  kings  may  be  dis- 
covered, or  the  buildings  of  some  less  celebrated  monarch,  but  if  we  do 
not  know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  already 
have  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  obtained 
from  these  explorations. 

Nimroud. 

The  oldest  of  the  buildings  hitherto  excavated  in  Assyria  is  the 
North- West  Palace  at  Nimroud,  built  by  Asshur-bani-pal,  about  the 
year  884  B.C.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures  and  the  general  elegance  of 
its  ornaments.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  59),  the 
excavated  portion  of  the  palace  is  nearly  a  square,  about  330  ft.  each 
way.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  terrace  on 
which  the  palace  stood.  From  this,  two  entrances,  adorned  with 
winged  bulls,  led  to  a  great  hall,  152  ft.  in  length  by  32  in  width,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  situated  the  throne  and  at  the  lower  a 
smaller  apartment  or  vestibule  opened  on  the  terrace  that  overlooked 
the  river.  Within  the  great  hall  was  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  open- 
ing into  the  central  court  of  the  palace,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ensure  privacy,  proving  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of 
the  private  apartments  or  hareem  of  the  palace.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  was  a  suite  of  apartments,  three  deep,  decreasing  in  width  as 
they  receded  from  the  light,  but  so  an-anged  that  the  inner  apart- 
ments must  have  been  entirely  dark  had  the  walls  been  carried  to  the 
ceiling.  As  will,  however,  be  presently  explained  in  describing  Khors- 
abad,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  walls  extended  t^  only  half 
the  height  of  the  rooms,  and  formed  terraces  with  dwarf  pillars  on 
their  summits,  between  which  light  was  introduced,  and  they  in  fact 
formed  the  upper  storey  of  the  building.  To  the  south  was  a  double 
suite,  apparently  the  banqueting-halls  of  the  palace ;  and  to  the  west- 
ward a  fourth  suite,  more  ruined,  however,  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its 
being  situated  so  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  As  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  the  rooms  on  this  face  seem  to  have  been  arranged  three  deep : 
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the  outer  opening  on  the  terrace  by  three  portals,  tho  central  one  of 
which  had  winged  hulls,  hut  the  lateral  aeem  to  have  boon  without 
theee  omatnente ;  the  whole  fa^de  being  about  330  ft.  in  extent, 
north  and  eouth. 

All  these  appartments  were  lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  represent- 
ing mostly  either  the  regal  state  of  the  sovei-eign,  his  prowess  in  war, 
or  amuBements  during  peaee,  but  many  of  them  were  wholly  devoted 
to  religious  subjects.     Beyond  theee  apartments  were  many  ntherH. 


IJ^J 


covering  at  least  an  equal  extent  of  ground,  but  their  walls  having 
been  only  plastered  and  iiainted,  the  sun-burnt  bricks  of  which  they 
were  built  have  crumbled  again  to  their  original  mud.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  already  described,  both  in 
form  and  size,  and  applied  to  inferior  purposes. 

The  mound  at  Kimrond  was  so  much  extended  after  this  palace 
was  built,  and  so  covered  by  subsequent  buildings,  that  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain  either  tho  extent  or  form  of  this,  which  is  tho  only 
palace  of  the  older  dynasty  known.  It  will  therefore  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  turn  at  once  to  Khorsabad,  which,  being  built  wholly  by  one 
king,  and  not  altered  afterwards,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  position 

'  This  plan,  wilh  nil  tlio  farticulurs    reduced  to  tha  UBnal  scale  of  100  ft.  to 
here  menlionod,  are  taken  from  Layard'e    1   inoli,  for  easy  compariaon  with  tlio  di- 
work,  which  i>  the  only  authority  on  the  .  nieDBinns  ul  all  the  other  edil^ces  quoted 
subject,  so  that  it  ia  nut  necccsary  to    thronglioat  this  work. 
ntet  to  him  on  every  point.    Tlie  plan  is  ' 
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and  ftirangements  of  aa  Assyrian  palaoo  than  we  can  obtain  from  any 
one  on  the  Kimrond  mound.  It  has  beeidee  this  the  advantage  of 
being  the  only  one  bo  complete  and  bo  completely  excavated  aa  to 
enable  ub  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  an  ABsyrian  palace  really  was 
and  of  all  its  arrangements. 
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Khobs&bad.' 

Thecityof  Ehorsabad  waa  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Nineveh, 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  was  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
about  an  English  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
western wall  was  a  gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  wbicli 
the  p&lace  stood.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarily  common  to  all 
Asayrian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  to 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  the  same 
time  sought  the  protection  of  a  walled  enclosure  to  cover  the  gateways 
and  entrances  to  their  palaces.  At  Eoyunjik  and  Nimroud  the  outer 
face  of  the  palace  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  river  Tigris ;  and 
here  the  small  brook  Eausser  flows  past  the  fort,  and,  though  now  an 
insiguificaDt  stream,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  was 
dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a  lake  in  front  of  the  palace  when  inha- 
bited. This  piece  of  water  may  have  been  further  deepened  by 
excavating  from  it  the  earth  necessary  to  raise  the  mound  on  which 
the  palace  stood. 

That  part  of  the  mound  in  this  instance  which  projected  between 
the  walls  was  a  square  of  about  650  ft.  each  way,  raised  about  30  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  protected  on  every  side  by  a  supporting 
wall  cased  vrith  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonry  (Woodcut  No.  61). 
Behind  this,  and  inside  the  city,  was  a  somewhat  lower  mound,  about 


300  ft.  in  width  and  1300  or  1400  ft.  in  length,  on  which  were  situated 
the  great  portals  of  the  palaee,  together  with  the  stables  and  offices, 
and,  outside  the  walls  of  the  palaoe  properly  so  called,  the  Hareem. 
All  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace  properly  so  called  were 

'  The  vbole  of  tlie  infunnation  regard-  '  tinoation,   '  Ninive   et  I'Aeayrie,'  b;  M. 
ing  Khombad  is  taken  ftvm  H.  Botta's  '  Victor  Plaoe. 
grpat  vork  on  the  Bubjact,  nnil  iU  con- 
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revi'ted  with  sculptural  elabs  of  ttlabawtcr,  generally  about  9  ft.  in 
height,  like  those  at  Nimroud  :  these  cither  represent  the  wars  or  the 
peaceful  amuBements  of  King  Sargon,  commemorate  his  magnificence,  or 
cxprcRH  hiB  reltgiouH  feclingB, 

'J'he  great  portala  that  gave  access  to  the  Palace  of  Khoraabad  from 
the  city  were  among  the  most  magnificent  of  those  yet  discovered. 
The  facade  in  which  they  stflod  presented  a  frontage  of  330  ft,  in  which 
were  three  portals ;  the  central  one  flanked  by  great  human-headed 


bulls  10  ft.  in  height,  and  on  each  side  two  other  bulla  15  ft.  high, 
with  a  giant  strangling  a  lion  between  them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  63),  representing  what  still  remained  of  them  when  uncovered  by 
M.  Botta,  and  now  forming  one  of  tho  principal  ornaments  of  the  British 
Museum.     These  portals  were  reached  from  the  city  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
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now  entirely  (Icslroyoil,  bill  i 
ing  from  what  we  Snd  nt 
Peraepolis  aud  pise  where. 

Thetic  portals  led  to  the 
great  outer  court  of  the 
palace,  measuring  315  ft. 
by  280  between  the  but- 
trcNscs  with  which  it  was 
adorned  all  round.  On  tlic 
ripht  hand  were  eixorsoven 
t-matler  courts  siirroundwl 
by  the  stahies  and  owt- 
huiiBCS  of  tlie  palace,  which 
were  approached  by  a  ramp 
on  theoiit«ido,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  block  of 
building  containing  the 
cellarage,  aod  generally 
the  Btores  of  eatables.  On 
the  left  hand  of  this  court 
were  the  metal  stores,  each 
room  having  been  appro- 
priated to  iron,  oopper,  or 
other  such  materials,  and 
behind  them  outside  the 
palace  was  the  Hareem.' 

In  the  northern  angle, 
a  rather  insignificant  pass- 
age fonneil  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  this 
great  outer  conrt  and  the 
nest,  which  was  300  ft. 
long  by  200  wide,  and 
probably  open  to  the  coun- 
try, at  least  in  front  of 
the  great  portals.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  second 
court  a  magnificent  portal 
opened  into  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  residential 
portion  of  the  palace,  mea- 
suring nearly  SiX)  by  500  ■ 
ft.  over  all.  ' 

The  proper  entrance  to 


■hich  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  restor- 
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tMs  court  was  by  the  ramp  before  alluded  to,  which  was  iudoed  the 
only  access  to  the  palace  for  chariots  and  horaemea.  From  the  secoud 
court,  through  the  only  vaulted  passage  in  the  palace,  access  was 
obtained  to  the  state  apartments  looking  over  the  country.  The  three 
principal  of  these  are  shown  to  a  larger  scale  in  the  woodcut  (No.  64), 


.jje X— u 11 it— 
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with  their  dimensions  figured  upon  thom.  The  next  woodcut  (No.  65) 
is  a  restored  section  of  these  apartments,  showing  what  their  arrange- 
ment was,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conceived  they  were  roofed, 
according  to  the  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  what  we  find 
afterwards  practised  at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  covered  by  the  walls  is  of  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  rooms  themselves,  so  that  the  galleries 
formed  in  fact  an  upper  storey  to  the  palace;  and  thus,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  kept  the  inner  apartments  free  from 
heat  and  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  and  mornings  the  galleries 
formed  airy  and  light  apartments,  affording  a  view  over  the  country, 

■  Space  will  not  admit  of  my  entering  [  vaa  published  thnt  his  at  all  shaken  mjr 

into  all  the  reasons  for  this  restoration  views  of  the  corrrctnesa  of  the  data  on 

here.     If  any  one  wishes  for  furtlier  in-  nhioh  these  restorations  nere  based.     On 

formation  on  the  flubjt-ct,  I  muni  refi-r  him  tho  oonlmry   RTerj  snbsequent  research 

to  my 'Palocesof  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  has  serred  only  more  and  more  to  eon- 

Keatored,'  puhlished  in  1851.    Nothing  vinco  mo  of  Ihi-ir  general  corrertneBB,  and 

has  occurred    during    Iho    twenty-three  I  cannot  iion  sugKcst  any  improvement 

ycnrs  that  hare  elapsed  uiice  that  work  even  in  dcUils. 
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and  open  on  every  side  to  the  breezes  that  at  times  blow  so  refreshingly 
over  the  plains.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  by  this  arrangement 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  oonld  never  penetrate  into  the  halls  them- 
selves, and  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  be  excluded  by  means 
of  cuiiiains  or  screens. 

The  whole  of  these  state-rooms  were  reveted  with  sculptured 
alabaster  slabs,  as  shown  in  the  section ;  above  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  conventional  designs  painted  on  stucco,  remains  of 
which  were  found  among  the  debris. 

The  external  face  of  this  suite,  as  seen  from  the  north-eastern 
court,  was  probably  something  very  like  what  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut (No.  66),  though  there  are  less  materials  for  restoring  the  exterior 
than  there  are  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  palace.  The  arched 
entrance  to  the  court,  shown  on  the  left,  is  certain  :  so  also,  I  conceive* 
is  the  mode  in*  which  the  light  was  introduced  into  the  apartments. 
The  details  of  the  pillars  are  not  so  certain,  though  not  admitting 
of  much  latitude  of  doubt. 

As  before  mentioned,  outside  the  palace  stood  the  Hareem,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  form,  but  measuring  400  ft.  by  280,  distinguished 
in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  62)  by  being  tinted  by  hatching.  The 
whole  of  its  external  walls  are  adorned  with  reeded  pilasters  and 
panels  like  those  of  the  Wuswus  at  Wurka  (Woodcut  No.  56),  which 
IB  not  the  case  with  any  other  part  of  the  palace.  It  has  only  one 
small  external  opening  from  the  terrace,  and  another  which  may  be 
called  a  concealed  one  from  the  great  outer  court.  Internally  its 
arrangements  are  very  remarkable.  First  there  is  an  outer  court  into 
which  these  two  entrances  open,  and  within  that  two  other  courts,  on 
whose  side  are  extended  what  may  be  called  three  complete  suites  of 
apartments,  very  similar  to  each  other  in  arrangement,  though  varied 
in  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  each  was  appropriated  to  a  queen,  and 
that  their  relative  magnificence  accorded  with  the  dignity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  But  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that 
Sargon  had  three  queens,  and  only  that  number  of  legitimate  wives  ? 
Assuming  this,  however,  there  is  still  room  in  this  Hareem  for  any 
number  of  concubines  and  their  attendants. 

The  central  court  of  the  Hareem  is  one  of  the  richest  discoveries 
that  rewarded  M.  Place's  industry.  It  was  adorned  with  six  free- 
standing statues — the  smaller  court  with  two — and  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  with  enamelled  tiles  representing  the  king,  his  vizier,  lions, 
eagles,  vines  and  fruits,  and  other  objects  in  a  bright  yellow  colour 
on  a  blue  ground.  The  whole  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  discoveries  j'et  made  in  these  palaces. 

As  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  this  was  really  the  Hareem 
of  the  palace,  it  is  curious  that  such  a  building  as  the  observatory 
descril)ed  above  (p.  155),  should  have  been  erected  in  its  immediate 
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proximity.  Evory  one  aBcendiug  the  ramp  or  standing  on  its 
tnimmit  mttat  have  looked  into  ita  courts,  unlees  they  weie  covered 
with  awnings  or  roofs  in  some  manner  we  do  not  quite  undei-- 
stand;  and  we  can  hardly  assume  that  euch  a  tower  was  intended 
as  the  praying  place  of  the  king  and  the  king  only.  'I'he  fact  is 
undoubted,  however  we  may  explain  it. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observed  that  in  every  case 
the  principal  part,  the  great  mass,  of  the  palace  was  the  terrace  on 
which  it  stood,  which  was  raised  by  artificial  means  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.  and  more,  aud,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Woodcut  No,  61), 
carefully  revi5ted  with  stone.  On  this  stood  the  palace,  oonsisting 
principally  uf  one  great  block  of  private  apartments  situated  around 
an  inner  square  court.  From  this  central  mass  two  or  three  suites  of 
apartments  projected  as  wings,  so  arranged  as  to  be  open  to  the  air  on 
three  sides,  and  to  give  great  variety  to  the  outline  of  the  palace  as 
seen  from  below,  and  great  play  of  light  and  shade  in  every  aspect 
under  which  the  building  could  be  surveyed.  So  far  also  as  we 
can  judge,  the  whole  arrangements  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  the  omameuta  not  only  elegant  in  themselves,  but 
singularly  expressive  and  appropriate  to  the  situations  in  which 
thoy  are  found. 

Another  most  important  discovery  of  M.  Place  is  that  of  the  great 
arched  gates  of  the  city.     These  were  apparently  always  constructed 


«.  LHy  0«lew«jrf .  Khor»b«l,   (Fivm  U.  Fita.) 

in  pairs— one  for  the  use  of  foot-passengers,  the  other  for  wheeled 
carriages,  as  shown  by  the  marks  of  wheels  worn  into  the  pavement  in 
the  one  case,  while  it  is  perfectly  smooth  in  the  other.' 

'  Fromtbe  Jiscoreryof  Ihtse  arclies.M.  with  (un-dried  bricks,  though  tome  of 
Plncp  jmnpeJ  iiisljntly  to  the  conclusion  ;  these  apBrtmeiita  were  npwardB  of  40  fett 
that  because  the  ABSyriuuacould  construct  i  in  widtli  I 

an  anh  IH  feet  span  witb  bilD-bumt  !  It  would  liave  l>eeu  quite  lu  logical  to 
bricks  for  a  city  gat«,  Ihcreforo  they  ■  reason  Ihal  because  all  the  gates  of  all 
vaulted  all  the  rooms  of  Iheir  palaces  I  the  walled  tities  in  Europe  are  arched. 


KHOBSABAD. 


Those  appropriated  to  carriagea  had  plain  jamba  rifling  perpen- 
dicularly l"i  or  15  ft.  These  supported  a  semicircular  arch,  18  ft.  in 
diameter,  adorned  on   its  face  with   an   archivolt  of  great   beauty. 


t».  Cllra«t«*»T»lKlior«lwi.    (Frtrm  M.  Flm.) 

fonned  of  blue  enamelled  hriclcB,  with  a  pattern  of  figure 
of  a  warm  yellow  colour,  relieved  upon  it. 


therefore  all  Ihe  rooma  of  the  houwa  in-  i 
Nde  are  nrche;]  also ;  and  far  more  logicul  ' 
to  reaaun  Ihut,  because  «o  can  <-on9tcuct 
archea  100  or  150  faet  apaa  for  our 
bridges,  we  should  c^nstruot  equally 
wide  vaults  for  our  room.  Wa  do  not, 
however ;  nor  did  the  Aasyriuos. 

In  the  firit  place,  a  mud-lirick  vault 
40  feet  in  spun  noitlJ  eruah  with  its  own 
weiffht ;  and  if  employed  in  Hiich  rcxinis, 
for  inatancB,  as  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  of  Bolto'a 
plan,  they  must  have  been  in  ubao- 
lute  d&rknees.  The  tmth  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  fbresBW  and  announced  M.  Place's 
diaoorery  long  before  he  went  to  Klitirs- 
abnd.*  What  he  has  done  since  does  not 
induce  me  to  alter  any  fenturo  in  the 
reiloratlOD  I  tLen  proposud. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Rawlinson'a  propoaal  to 
cover  the  halls  with  Oat  roofs  of  timber. 


withont  any  soppotts,  is  equally  uiilen- 
able.t  If  he  liod  asked  any  practlcnl 
builder  what  extent  he  would  roof  in  thin 
manner  without  any  frnmiug,  and  with 
no  other  protection  above  thnn  a  lie.ivy 
flooring  of  mud,  ho  would  probably  have 
found  20  feet  more  than  most  men  would 
like  lo  undertake,  and  some  of  the  halls 
require  roi.fs  42  and  43  feet  in  apaii.  In 
India  me  cannot  roof  spans  beyond  25  or 
2G  feet,  though  we  have  saul  and  teak 
timber :  at  best  the  Assyrians  had  cediir. 
In  India  also  we  have  perfectly  burnt  tiles 
and  exquisilo  I'hunRm :  neillier  of  which 
the  Assyriane  possosacd,  or  at  least  used 
fur  th's  purpose,  or  their  remains  would 
have  been  found  on  the  flo<>rS.  If  Mr. 
RawiiiiBon  will  show  the  Indians  how  lo 
'  accornpliijh  40  feet  with  even  the^e  perfect 
inakrinla,  he  would  be  tbe  greatest  archi- 


'  '  pAlACn  of  NLnttvph  uid  Prrtepolii  Kcfltored,' 
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'llie  gut*!Waj-((  for  fout-passengerB  were  nearly  of  the  same  iliiuen- 
Biona,  about  14  or  I J  ft.  broad,  but  tliey  were  ornamented  by  winged 
bulla  with  liuman  licads,  between  which  stood  giants  strangling  lions. 
Ill  tlie  example  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  C8),  the  arch 
sprang  directly  from  the  baoke  of  tlie  bulls,  and  was  ornamented  by 
aa  archivolt  similar  to  that  over  the  carriage  entrances,  and  which  in 
,  |)crhapB  AH  beautiful  a  mo<lc  of  ornamenting  an  arch  as  is  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Other  arches  have  been  found  in  these  Assyrian  excavations,  but 
none  of  such  extent  aa  tliese,  and  uone  which  Bhow  more  completely 


how  well  the  Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Sargon  (721  B.C.)  underBtood 
not  only  the  construction  of  the  arch,  but  also  \\a  use  as  a  decorative 
architectural  featuro,' 


tecturol  beucfaotoi  llicy  have  amn  for  a 
Tety  long  lime. 

It  maf,  honever,  be  asked,  If  thin  ia 
go  clear  na  here  araumed.  nliy  itbuuli] 
men  put  asiile  a  rcanauable,  feasible,  uml 
beautiful  luodc  of  loufiD^,  to  pmpnse  ' 


iTohoB 


ml  atlll  1. 


>t>iblc 


Is?    Tl 

D  an 

B«er  seem 

i  e..By  and  wb 

.ua,  but 

•n 

onln'vcre 

h)  and  iicr^ioiiH 

be  v\iyit< 

dii 

Hit)  hi'rc. 

'  These  gateways  are  txtremelj  iti- 
tcre^tiiig  lo  the  Biblical  htodent,  iwu- 
muoh  >B  they  are  the  only  eiainples  wbicll 
enable  ua  U>  understand  tbe  galcwnya  of 
tlie  Temple  at  JcruBalcm  as  described  by 
Kzekiel.  Tlioir  dimcnsioaii  iirc  nmrly 
tbo  mow,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  side 
ehambera  anil  of  gales  gencnilij  are  almnst 
idenlical.  Tiic>w  gates  luul  been  built  1(KI 
yeura  at  least  b>-fi>n'  Eiekiel  wrote. 
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There  must  always  be  many  points,  even  in  royal  residences,  which 
would  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  knew  the  domestic  mannera 
and  usages  prevalent  among  the  common  people  of  the  same  era  and 
country.  This  knowledge  we  actually  can  supply  in  the  present  case, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  modem  Eastern  residences.  Such  a  mode  of 
illusti-ation  in  the  West  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  the  East, 
manners  and  customs,  processes  of  manufacture  and  forms  of  biiilding 
have  existed  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
This  immutability  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  East,  and  frequently 
enables  us  to  understand  what  in  our  own  land  would  have  utterly' 
faded  away  and  been  obliterated.  In  the  Yezidi  House,  for  instance, 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Layard's  work,  we  see  an  exact  reproduction, 
in  every  essential  respect,  of  the  style  of  building  in  the  days  of 
Sennacherib.  Here  we  have  the  wooden  pillars  with  bracket  capitals, 
supporting  a  mass  of  timber  intended  to  be  covered  with  a  thickness 
of  earth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rain  or  heat  from  peneti-ating  to  the 
dwelling.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  in  former  times  similar  to  that  here  represented;  and 
this  very  form  amplified  into  a  palace,  and  the  walls  and  pillars 
ornamented  and  carved,  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  principal 
features  of  the  palace  of  the  great  Assyrian  king. 

Palace  of  Sennachrrib,  Koyunjik. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Ehore»abad,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say 
much  about  the  palace  at  Koyunjik,  built  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
the  Khor^abad  king. 

As  the  great  metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh,  it  was  of  course  of 
far  greater  extent  and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  suburban  palace 
of  his  father.  The  mound  itself  on  which  it  stands  is  about  H  mile 
in  circumference  (7800  ft.);  and,  as  the  whole  was  raised  artificially 
to  the  height  of  not  less  than  30  ft.,  it  is  in  itself  a  work  of  no  mean 
magnitude. 

The  principal  palace  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of  this  mound, 
and  as  far  as  the  excavation  has  been  carried  seems  to  have  formed  a 
square  of  about  600  ft.  each  way — double  the  lineal  dimensions  of  that 
at  Nimroud.  Its  general  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  at 
Khorsabad,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  It  enclosed  within  itself  two  or  three 
great  internal  courts,  surrounded  with  sixty  or  seventy  apartments, 
some  of  great  extent.  The  principal  fa9ade,  facing  the  east,  surpassed 
any  of  those  of  Khorsabad,  both  in  size  and  magnificence,  being  adorned 
by  ten  winged  bulls  of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  giant  between 
each  of  the  two  pnncipal  external  ones,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  63),  besides  smaller  sculptures — the  whole  extending 
to  a  length  of  not  less  than  350  ft.  Tlie  principal  fa<;ade  at  Khorsabad, 
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as  above  mentioned,  extended  330  ft.,  but  the  bulls  and  the  portals 
there  were  to  those  at  Koyunjik  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  40,  which 
nearly  indeed  expresses  the  relative  magnificence  of  the  two  palaces. 
Inside  the  great  portal  at  Koyunjik  was  a  hall,  180  ft.  in  length  by  42  in 
width,  with  a  recess  at  each  end,  through  which  access  was  obtained  to 
two  courtyards,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left ;  and  beyond  these  to 
the  other  and  apparently  the  more  private  apartments  of  the  palace, 
which  overlooked  the  country  and  the  river  Tigris,  flowing  to  the 
westward  of  the  palace— the  principal  entrance,  as  at  Ehorsabad,  being 
from  the  city.^ 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much  further  the  palace 
extended,  though  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  apartments  which 
were  rev^ted  with  sculptures  have  been  laid  open ;  but  what  has  been 
excavated  occupies  so  small  a  portion  of  the  mound  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  unimpressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  forms  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Nineveh.  Judging  even  from 
what  has  as  yet  been  uncovered,  it  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity, 
alone  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the  great  palace-temple  at  Karnac  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was 
raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
a  doubt  arises  whether  it  was  not  as  great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a 
work  as  the  great  palace-temples  of  Thebes.  The  latter,  however,  were 
built  with  far  higher  motives,  and  designed  to  last  through  ages,  while 
the  palace  at  Nineveh  was  built  only  to  gratify  the  barbaric  pride  of 
a  wealthy  and  sensual  monarch,  and  perished  with  the  ephemeral 
dynasty  to  which  he  belonged. 


Palace  of  Esarhaddon. 

Another  Assyrian  palace,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist, 
is  that  of  Fsarhaddon,  commonly  known  as  the  South- West  Palace  at 
Nimroud.  Like  the  others,  this  too  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  only  part  that  remains  sufficiently  entire  to  be  described  is  the 
entrance  or  wouthem  hall.  Its  general  dimensions  are  165  ft.  in  length 
by  62  ft.  in  width,  and  it  consequently  is  the  largest  hall  yet  found  in 
Assyria.  The  architects,  however,  either  from  constructive  necessities 
or  for  purposes  of  state,  divided  it  down  the  centre  by  a  wall  supporting 
dwarf  columns,  forming  a  central  gallery,  to  which  access  was  had  by 
bridge  galleries  at  both  ends,  a  mode  of  arrangement  capable  of  great 


*  Layard*8  excavations  here  furnish  us 
with  what  has  not  been  found  or  has 
been  overlooked  elsewhere,  e.  g.,  a  ramp 
or  winding  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
storey  {*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  461).  As 
explained  above,  I  believe  the  tops  of  the 


walL«,  which  are  equal  to  the  floor  space 
below,  formed  such  a  storey.  This  ramp 
at  Koyunjik  would  just  suffice  to  lead  to 
them,  and  goes  far  to  prove  the  theory. 
If  it  was  similarly  situated  at  Khorsabad 
it  would  be  in  the  part  fallen  away. 
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v&riet;  and  pictuiesquenem  of  effect,  and  of  which  thera  is  little  doubt 
tlwt  the  builders  availed  themselvea  to  the 
fulleet  extent.  This  led  into  a  courtyard  of 
considereble  dimensions,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments, bat  they  are  all  too  much  destroyed  by 
6re  to  be  intelligible. 

Another  great  palace,  built,  as  appears  ^m 
the  inscriptions,  by  a  son  of  Esarhaddon,  has 
been  discovered  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
mound  at  Koyunjik.  Its  terrace-wall  has  been 
explored  for  nearly  300  ft.  in  two  directions 
from  the  angle  near  which  the  principal  entrance 
is  placed.  This  is  on  a  level  20  ft.  lower  than 
the  palace  itself,  which  is  reached  by  an  inclined 
passage  nearly  200  ft.  in  length,  adorned  with  m  hjh  ^  somii-w™t  p«iiw. 
scnlpture  on  both  sides.     The  palace  itself,  as  *™'"  "°  "■ '" ' '" 

far  R6  its  exploration  has  been  carried,  appears  similar  in  its  arrange- 
ments to  those  already  described ;  but  the  sculptures  with  which  it 
is  adorned  are  more  minute  and  delicate,  and  show  a  more  perfect 


Tl 
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imitation  of  iiature,  than  the  earlier  euamples,  though  inferior  to  them 
in  grandeur  of  conception  and  breadth  of  design. 

The  architectural  details  also  display  a  degree  of  elegance  and  an 
amount  of  elaborate  finish  net  usually  found  in  the  earlier  examples, 
as  IB  well  illustrated  by  the  Woodcut  No.  72,  representing  one  of  the 
pavement  slabs  of  the  palace.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  and  similarly 
ornamented,  but  the  finish  is  better,  and  the  execution  more  elaborate, 
than  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  examples  we  are  acquainted  with. 


II.  r«Y™ient  Slib  froir  tbe  Ccnliil  P.liw,  Koyiii.]lli. 

Besides  these,  there  were  on  the  monnd  at  Nimroud  a  central  palace 
built  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  one  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
mound,  built  by  a  grandson  of  Esarhaddon ;  but  both  are  too  much 
ruined  for  its  being  feasible  to  trace  rather  their  form  or  extent. 
Around  tie  great  pyramid,  at  the  uorth-west  angle  of  the  mound, 
were  buildings  more  resembling  temples  than  any  others  on  it — 
all  the  sculptures  upon  them  pointing  apparently  to  devotional  pur- 
poses, though  in  form  they  differed  but  little  from  the  palaces.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  that  the 
mound  at  the  base  of  which  they  were  situated  was  appropriated  to 
the  dead,  or  to  funereal  purposes.  Between  the  north  west  and  south- 
west palaces  there  was  also  raised  a  terrace  higher  than  the  rest,  on 
which  were  situated  some  chambers,  the  use  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  dttei-mino 
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Notwithstanding  the  impoBsibility  that  now  exists  of  making  out 
all  the  details  of  the  buildings  sil  uated  on  the  groat  mounds  of  Nimroud 
and  Koyunjik,  it  is  evident  that  these  great  groups  of  buildings  must 
have  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  stone -faced  terraces,  and  approached  on  every 
side  by  noble  flights  of  stairs.  When  all  the  palaces  with  their  towers 
and  temples  were  seen  gay  with  colour,  and  crowded  with  all  the  state 
and  splendour  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  they  must  have  formed  a  scene 
of  such  dazzling  magnificence  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  cities  of  Greece  or  Judea  were  betrayed  into 
such  extravagant  hyperbole  when  speaking  of  the  size  and  splendour 
of  the  great  cities  of  Assyria. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  this  splendour  was  its  ephemeral  character 
— though  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact  that  we  now  know  so 
much  about  it — for,  like  the  reed  that  bends  to  the  storm  and  recovers 
its  elasticity,  while  the  oak  is  snapped  by  its  violence,  these  relics  of 
a  past  age  have  retained  to  some  extent  their  pristine  beauty.  Had 
these  buildings  been  constructed  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
remains  would  probably  have  been  applied  to  other  purposes  long  ago ; 
but  having  been  overwhelmed  so  early  and  forgotten,  they  have  been 
preserved  to  our  day ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  this  has  occurred. 
The  pillars  that  supported  the  roof  being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar, 
and  the  beams  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  material 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  set  fire  to  them.  The  fall  of  the  roofs,  which 
were  probably  composed,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  five  or  six  feet  of 
earth,  and  which  is  requisite  to  keep  out  heat  as  well  as  wet,  would 
alone  suffice  to  bury  the  building  up  to  the  height  of  the  sculptures.  The 
gradual  crumbling  of  the  thick  walls  consequent  on  their  unprotected 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  add  three  or  four  feet  to  this ;  so  that  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  green  grass  might  have  been  growing 
over  the  buried  palaces  of  Nineveh  before  two  or  three  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  destruction  and  desertion.  When  once 
this  had  taken  place,  the  mounds  afforded  far  too  tempting  positions 
not  to  be  speedily  occupied  by  the  villages  of  the  natives ;  and  a  few 
centuries  of  mud-hut  building  woidd  complete  the  process  of  entomb- 
ment so  completely  as  to  protect  the  hidden  remains  perfectly  for  the 
centuries  during  which  they  have  lain  buried.  These  have  now  been 
recovered  to  such  an  extent  as  enables  us  to  restore  their  form  almost 
as  certainly  as  we  can  those  of  the  temples  of  Greece  or  Bome,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  at  some  future  period  we  may 
be  able  to  restore  much  that  is  now  unintelligible,  from  the  rei)i'e8enta- 
tions  of  buildings  on  the  sculptures,  and  to  complete  our  account  of 
their  style  of  architecture  from  illustrations  drawn  by  the  Assyrians 
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themeelveB.     One  or  two  of  tfaeee  have  already  been  published.     The 
annexed  woodout,  for  instanoe  (No.  73),  of  a  bas-relief  repreaenting  a 


little  SahiDg-pavilion  on  the  water's  edge,  exhibits  in  a  mde  n 

all  the  parts  of  an  ABsyrian  order  with  its  entablature,  and  the  capital 


71.  Aujrrlin  Templr.  N«rtb  IVIkc,  Kojurjtk.    (Fiom  t 

only  requires  to  be  alightly  elongated  to  make  it  a 
at  Perse  polis. 


ASSYRIAN  PALACES. 


Another  from  the  Central  Palace,  Koyunjik,  repeats  the  Name  ar- 
rangement, with  pillars  which  must  be  oonsiclered  as  early  examples 


7i.  Bu-Rl)rf.npr»ciitLug(i9>ileDf  Aujrlin  l-tlaco.    (Krom  Bhilib  Uiiuuin.) 

of  the  Corinthian  order,  and.  if  we  may  trust  the  drawing,  it  likewise 
represents  an  aqueduct  with  horizontally  constructed  arches  of  pointM 

A  third  representation  (No.  75)  from  the  same  palace  seems  intended 
to  portray  a  complete  palace  fa^e,  with  ita  winged  bulls  in  the  en- 


EiWiloT  of  a  PiliM,  rrom . 


trance  and  its  colossal  lions  on  the  front.    Above  theso  animals,  but  not 
apparently  meant  t«  be  represented  as  I'csting  un  them,  are  pillars  in 


1U4 
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antis,  OS  in  the  two  previous  il I uttt rations.'  Unfortunately  the  cornice 
IB  broken  away,  and  the  whole  ia  more  carelessly  executed  than  iBuaoal 
in  these  sculptures. 

Another  curious  representation  (Woodcut  Ko.  76)  ia  that  of  a 
palace  of  two  atoreya,  from  a  bas-relief  at  Koyunjik,  showing  a  range 
of  openings  under  the  roof  in  both  atoreys,  each  opening  being  divided 
into  three  parts  by  two  Ionic  columns  between  square  piers,  and  are 
probably  meant  to  represent  such  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in 
\\'oodcuts  Nos.  73  and  74.  On  the  right  the  upper  storey  is  a  correct 
representation  of  the  panelled  style  of  ornamentation  above  alluded  to 
aa  recently  discovered  at  Khorsabad  and  elsewhere,  and  which  we 
know  from  recent  diacoveriee  to  have  been  so  favourite  a  mode  of 
decorating  walls  in  that  age. 

The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  we  gather  from  all  these 
illustrations  is  that  the  favourite  arrangement  was  a  group  of  pillars 
"diatyle  in  antis,"  as  it  in 
technically  termed,  viz.,  two 
circular  pillars  between  two 
square  piers.  It  is  frequently 
found  elsewhere  in  the  facade 
of  tomba,  but  here  it  seems  to 
have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  make  up  a  oom- 
{ilet«  design.  For  a  temple 
such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  inadmissible :  for 
a  palace  it  seems  singularly 

n.    Kins'.  THit.    (From  l!«-rflief.  British  Muwnin.)  '  .  °  ■' 

appropnat«  and  elegant. 
vi\]    no   doubt   do  much   to   complete   the 
«^j.        ^        subject;   and  when   the   nameti 


written  over  these  bas-relief b 
are  definitively  deciphered,  we 
may  find  that  we  really  possess 
contemporary  representatiooB,  if 
not  of  Jerusalem,  at  least  of 
I^achish,  of  Suaa,  and  other  cities 
familiar  to  us  iKith  from  ancient 
and  from  modem  history. 

We  have  no  representation 
of  the  dwellings  of  private  in- 
dividuals so  complete  as  to  enable 
us  to  \iuderBt*ndthem,  bnt  there 


Further  compariso 


nilh  the  una  I  erected   i 
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are  several  of  royal  camps  wliich  are  iuterestiug.  Among  thu  moat 
curiouB  of  these  are  the_  repreBectatious  of  the  tente  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  Woodcut  Ko.  77,  though  how  it  was 
constructed  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  seems  to  have  been  opeu  in  the 
centre  to  the  air,  but  covered  at  either  end  by  a  sort  of  hood  so 
arranged  as  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  aud  afford  protection  from 
raiti  at  the  same  time.  The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  78),  representing 
the  front  and  one  side  of  the  royal  horse-tent,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  luxury  and  elegance  that  was  carried  into  the  detail  even  of 
Hubordinate  stmctures. 

Temples  and  Tohiis. 

Except  the  Chaldean-formed  temploB,  wliich  have  been  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  there  are  no  religious  edifices  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  what  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the«e 
temples  were.  As  belonging  to  a  Semitic  people 
we  should  expect  them  to  be  few  and  insignificant. 

So  little  remains  of  the  temple  at  Khorsabad, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been ;  the  terrace,  however,  which  sup- 
ported it  is  interesting,  &s  it  shows  almost  the  only  '*•  ki™i«>  of  styi«iaM 
instance  of  a  perfect  Assyrian  moulding  or  cornice 
betraying  a  similarity  to  the  forms  of  Egyptian 
architecture  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  The 
carve,  however,  is  not  exactly  that  of  an  Egyptian 
cornice,  being  continued  beyond  the  vertical 
tangent;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  ter- 
race beiug  only  sis  feet  in  height,  which  placed 
the  curve  below  the  line  of  sight,  and  so  required  a 
different  treatment  from  one  placed  bo  high  above  '"  '^^yj^**'"'"'' 
it  as  is  usnally  the  case  in  Egypt. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  next  page  is  perhaps  the  best  sculptured 
representation  that  exists  of  what  we  might  fancy  an  Assyrian  temple 
to  have  been.  The  emblem  so  enshrined  ia  probably  the  Asheerah, 
or  grove,  to  the  worship  of  which  the  Israelites  at  all  times  showed 
such  a  tendency  to  relapse,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  objects  of 
adoration  among  the  Assyrians. 

As  a  Semitic  people  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  any  tombs 
among  them,  and  indeed,  unless  the  pyramid  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Kimrond  mound  is  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks,'  it  is  not  clear  that  a  single  Assyriati  sepulchre  has  yet  been 
discovered.     Those  tliat  crowd  aud  choke  the  ruins  of  Warka  and 

'  8te  Hiiwliiiaoii,  '  Ancient  Monarch ic»,'  viil.  i.  p.  398. 
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Mugheyr  and  other  cities  of  Babylonia  are  the  remaioB  of  a  Turanian 
people  who  always  respected  their  dead,  and  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  their  bodies.  The  pyramid  at  Nimroud  seems 
to  have  been  explored  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  us  to  affirm  that 
no  stairs  or  inclined  plane  led  to  its  summit,  and  without  these  it 
certainly  was  not  one  of  those  observatory  temples  before  alluded  to. 
Still  it  is  so  singular  to  have  one  monument,  and  one  only,  of  its  class, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound,  and  measures  167 
ft.  each  way;  its  base,  30  ft.  in  height,  is  composed  of  beautiful  stone 
masonry,  ornamented  by  buttresses  and  offsets,  aliove  which  the  wall 


81.  JSjcrnd  Syitibulit  rivcuftbe  Awyriuii.    (Kruin  Urd  Aberd-i'ii'.  FlUrk  8lDQe.) 

was  continued  perpendicularly  in  brickwork.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  on  the  level  of  the  base  or  terrace,  a  long  vaulted  gallery 
or  tunnel  was  discovered,  but  it  contained  no  clue  to  the  destination  of 
the  building. 

The  whole  now  rises  to  a  height  of  about  120  ft.  from  the  plain, 
and  is  composed  of  smi-dried  bricks,  with  courses  of  kiln-burnt  bricks 
between  them,  at  certain  intervals  towards  the  summit,  which  render 
it  probable  that  it  originally  was  not  a  pyramid  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  but  a  square  tower,  rising  in  three  or  four  storeys,  each  less 
than  the  lower  one,  as  in  the  traditional  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
or  like  the  summit  of  the  obelisk  represented  in  the  woodcut  (No.  82), 
which  most  probably  is  a  monolithic  reproduction  of  such  a  sepulchral 
tower  as  this,  rather  than  an  obelisk  like  those  of  Egypt. 

Other  obelisks  have  since  been  discovered,  some  of  which  look 
even  more  like  miniature  models  of  stnictural  buildings  than  this 

Till  further  information  is  obtained,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
say  much  that  is  satisfactory  with  regard  to  either  the  tombs,  temples, 
or  minor  antiquities  of  the  Assyrian  people.  Their  architecture  was 
essentially  Palatial ^^^ts  that  of  the  Greeks  was  Templar — and  to  that 
alone  our  remarks  might  almost  be  confined.     Fortunately,  however, 
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Bcalpture  was  another  art  to  which  they  were  specially  addicted,  and 
to  their  passion  for  this  we  owe  moet  of  our  knowledge  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs.  To  this  art  also  we  are  indebted  for  our  ability  to 
restore  many  details  of  their  palaces  and  buildings,  which  withont  its 
aid  would  have  been  altogether  unintelligible. 

Judged  by  the  same  rules  of  criticism  which  we  apply  to  Classic  or 


Uedieeval  art,  the  architecture  of  the  Aasyriana  must,  it  is  feared, 
rank  very  low.  But  for  gorgeous  Barbaric  splendour  of  effect  it  seems 
difGcult  to  imagine  anything  that  could  well  have  been  grander  or 
more  imposing  than  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  when 
entire  and  filled  with  the  stale  and  magnificence  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  Assyrian  empire. 
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Gambyses'  baildings  at  ditto 625 
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There  still  remains  a  third  chapter  to  write  before  the  survey  of  the 
architecture  of  the  central  region  of  Asia  is  complete  -before  indeed  a 
great  deal  which  has  just  been  assumed  can  become  capable  of  proof. 
By  a  fortunate  accident  the  Persians  used  stone  where  the  Assyrians 
used  only  wood,  and  oonsequently  many  details  of  their  architecture 
have  come  down  to  our  day  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  away 
had  the  more  perishable  materials  of  their  predecessors  been  made 
use  of. 

Whatever  else  the  ancient  world  may  owe  to  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  seems  oe]*tain  that  they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of 
stone  as  a  constructive  building  material.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
Egyptians  used  a  stone  proto-Doric  pillar  at  least  1000  years  before 
the  Greeks  or  the  Etruscans,  or  any  other  ancient  people  we  know 
of,  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  never 
seem  to  have  used  stone  constructively,  except  as  the  revetment  of 
a  terrace  wall;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses  that  we  find  any  Asiatic  nations  using  a  pillar  of  stone  in 
architecture,  or  doing  more  than  building  a  wall,  or  heaping  mass  on 
mass  of  this  material  without  any  constructive  contrivance.  The 
Indians  first  learned  this  art  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  and  many 
civilised  Asiatic  nations  still  prefer  wood  for  their  palaces  and 
temples,  as  the  Assyrians  did,  and  only  use  stone  as  "a  heap."  It 
must  have  been  difficult,  however,  for  any  intelligent  people  to  visit 
the  wonderful  stone  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  without  being 
stinick  by  their  superior  magnificence  and  durability;  and  we  con- 
sequently find  the  Persians  on  their  return,  though  reproducing  their 
old  forms,  adopting  the  new  material,  which,  fortunately  for  them  and 
for  our  history,  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
capitals. 
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Even,  however,  on  the  moet  cursory  inspection,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  little  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  were  changed  by  their  successors. 
The  winged  lions  and  bulls  that  adorn  the  portals  at  Persepolis  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  Nineveh.  The  representations  of 
the  king  on  his  throne  with  his  attendants  are  so  similar,  that  but 
for  the  locality  it  would  require  considerable  knowledge  to  discrimi- 
nate between  Sennacherib  and  Xerxes.  The  long  procession  of  tribute 
bearers — ^the  symbolical  animals  slain  by  the  king ;  the  whole  orna- 
mentation in  fact,  is  so  slightly  altered  from  what  existed  in  Assyria, 
that  we  are  startled  to  find  how  little  change  in  these  sculptures  the 
new  dynasty  had  introduced ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  them,  and 
their  position  and  arrangement  is  nearly  identical,  we  may  feel  very 
certain  that  the  architecture  was  also  the  same. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been  otherwise;  but  on  closer 
examination  it  appears  quite  certain  that  this  even  is  due  more  to  the 
material  employed  than  to  any  alteration  in  form.  Something  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  we  now  find  on  the  platform  at 
Persepolis  may  have  been  dedicated  to  somewhat  different  purposes 
than  were  those  of  Nineveh;  but  even  this  is  not  quite  clear.  If 
the  great  square  courts  of  the  Ninevite  palaces  were  roofed  over, 
as  Layard  suggested— and  as  probably  was  the  case — they  would 
exactly  represent  the  square  halls  of  Persepolis.  But  as  all  the 
intermediate  buildings  of  sun-dried  brick  have  been  washed  off  the 
bare  rock  by  the  winter  rains  of  Persia,  we  can  only  speculate  on 
what  they  might  have  been,  without  daring  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
our  convictions. 

Persefous. 

At  Nineveh,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  pillars,  the  roofs,  and  the 
constructive  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  of  wood,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  left  nothing  but  the  massive  walls,  which,  falling  and 
being  heaped  the  one  on  the  other,  have  buried  themselves  and  their 
ornaments  till  the  present  day.  At  Persepolis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brick  walls,  being  thinner  and  exposed  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
naked  rock,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  2000 
years,  leaving  only  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings.  In  the  rocky 
country  of  Persia,  however,  the  architect  fortunately  used  stone ;  and 
we  have  thus  at  Persepolis,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  all  the 
bones  of  the  building,  but  without  the  flesh;  and  at  Nineveh,  the 
flesh,  but  without  the  bones  that  gave  it  form  and  substance. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  they  at  present  stand,  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  83).^     The  principal  mass  in  the  fore- 


*  The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter,  except 
tlk«  restorations,  are  taken  from  Finndin 


and    Goste's  'Voyage  en  Perse,'  except 
where  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 
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ground  on  the  left  is  the  Propyltea  of  Xerxes,  aud  behind  that  and  to 
the  right  Btand  the  pillars  of  the  Chehil  Minar,  or  Gteat  Hall  of 
Xerxes.  Between  these  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  remains  of  the 
smaller  halls  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 


The  most  strikiag  features  in  this  view  are  the  staircases  that  led 
from  the  plain  to  the  platform,  and  from  the  lower  level  to  that  on 
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which  the  great  hall  stood.  Indeed,  among  these  niins,  nothing  ia 
more  remarkable  than  these  great  flights  of  steps.  The  builders  uf 
thoee  days  wore,  so  far  as  we   know,  the  only  pco]>le  who  really 


understood  the  value  of  this  feature.  The  Egyptians  seem  wholly 
to  have  neglected  it  and  the  Greeks  to  have  cared  little  about  it; 
but  it  was  not  so  at  Nineveh,  where,  so  far  as  we  can  understand ' 
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from  the  indiHtinct  traces  left,  the  stAire  must  have  beenr  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  design.  But  they  were  so  situated  that 
they  were  not  buried  when  the  buildings  were  ruined,  and  conse- 
quently have  been  removed.  At  Jerusalem,  too,  we  read  that  when 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  saw  "  the  ascent  by  which  Solomon  went  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  Indeed,  in 
all  the  ancient  temples  and  palaces  of  this  district,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  this  feature  than  to  almost  any  other;  and  from  their 
favourable  situation  on  artificial  terraces,  the  builders  were  enabled 
to  apply  their  stairs  with  far  more  effect  than  any  others  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times. 

The  lower  or  great  staircase  at  Persepolis  is  plain,  and  without  any 
sculpture,  but  is  built  of  the  most  massive  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  of 
great  width  and  very  easy  acclivity.  That  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
is  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  three  tiers,  representing  the  people  of 
the  land  bringing  presents  and  the  subject  nations  tribute,  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  monarch,  combined  with  mythological  representations ; 
the  whole  bearing  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  though  the  position  is  different.  The 
arrangement  of  these  stairs,  too,  is  peculiar,  none  of  them  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  buildings  they  approach,  but  all  being  double, 
apparently  to  permit  of  processions  passing  the  throne,  situated  in  the 
porches  at  their  summit,  without  interruption,  and  without  altering 
the  line  of  march. 

One  of  these  flights,  leading  to  the  platform  of  Xerxes'  palace,  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  84).  In  aiTangement  it  is  like  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  great  terrace,  but  very  much  smaller,  and  is  profusely 
adorned  with  sculpture. 

The  principal  apartment  in  all  the  buildings  situated  on  the  plat- 
form is  a  central  square  hall,  the  floor  of  which  is  studded  with  pillars 
placed  equidistant  the  one  from  the  other.  The  smallest  have  4  pillars, 
the  next  16,  then  36,  and  one  has  100  pillars  on  its  floor ;  but  to  avoid 
inventing  new  names,  we  may  call  these  respectively,  distyle,  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle,  and  decastyle  halls,  from  their  having  2,  4,  6,  or  10  pillars 
on  each  face  of  the  phalanx,  and  because  that  is  the  number  of  the 
pillars  in  their  porticoes  when  they  have  any. 

The  building  at  the  hecul  of  the  great  stairs  is  a  distyle  hall,  having 
4  pillars  supporting  its  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  first  public  entrance 
stands  a  human-headed  winged  bull,  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
found  in  Assyrian  palaces  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  the  same 
origin.  At  the  opiwsito  entrance  are  two  bulls  without  wings,  but 
drawn  with  the  same  bold,  massive  proportions  which  distinguish  all 
the  sculptured  animals  in  the  palaces  of  As8}Tia  and  Persia.  The  other, 
or  palace  entrance,  is  destroyed,  the  foundation  only  remaining;  but 
this,  with  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
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the  anBexed  woodcut  (No.  65)  is  a  true  representation  of  its  ground- 
plan.^  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of  those  buildings  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  "  gate," 
not  the  door  of  a  city  or  buildings,  but  a  gate 
of  justice,  such  as  that  where  Mordecai  sat  at 
Susa — where  Abraham  bought  his  field — where 
Kuth's  marriage  was  judged  of — and,  indeed, 
where  public  business  was  generally  transacted. 

lliere  are  three  other  distyle  halls  or  gates 
on  the  platform :  one  to  the  westward  of  this, 
very  much  ruined ;  one  in  the  oenti'e  of  the  whole 
group,  which  seems  to  have  had  external  por- 
ticoes ;  and  a  third  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes. 

There  are  two  tetrastyle  halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by  Darius 
(Woodcut  No.  86),  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  buildings  on 
the  terrace.     It  is   the  only  building  that  faces  the  south,  and  is 
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approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  represented  with  the  whole  facade  of  the 
palace  as  it  now  stands  in  the  woodcut  (No.  87).  These  steps  led  to  a 
tetrastyle  porch,  two  ranges  in  depth,  which  opened  into  the  central 
hall  with  its  16  columns,  around  which  were  arranged  smaller  rooms 
or  cells,  either  for  the  occupation  of  the  king,  if  it  was  a  palace,  or  of 
the  priests  if  a  temple.  In  the  western  side  a  staircase  and  doorway 
were  added,  somewhat  unsymmetrically,  by  Artaxerxes. 

These  remains  would  hardly  suffice  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  palace ;  but  fortunately  the  same  king  who 
built  the  palace  for  his  use  on  this  mound,  repeated  it  in  the  rock  as 


1  It  is  curious  that  neither  Kit  Porter, 
nor  Texior,  nor  Flandin  and  Costc, 
though  measuring  this  building  on  the 

vol..  I. 


spot,  could  make  out  its  plan.  Yet 
nothing  can  well  he  more  certain,  once 
it  is  pointed  out. 

0 
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an  "eternal  dwelling"  for  himself  after  death.  The  tnmb  known  as 
thatof  I>ariuBat  Naksh-i-Rustam  (Woodcut  88),  ia  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion, not  only  of  tbo  architectural  features  of  the  palace,  but  to  the 


I   I 
I 


same  scale,  and  in  every  respect  bo  similar,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
dotibt  Imt  that  the  one  was  intended  as  a  literal  copy  of  the  other. 
Assuming  it  to  he  so,  we  learn  what  kind  of  cornice  rested  on  the 
double  bull  capitals.     And  what  is  Btill  more  interesting,  we  obtain  a 
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prayer  platform,  whicli  we  have  deBcribed  else- 
where as  a  Talar,'  but  the 
meaningof  which  we  shonld 
hardly  know  hut  for  this  re- 
preeentation. 

The  other  tetrastyle  hall 
is  similar  to  this,  hut  plainer 
and  somewhat  smaller. 

Turning  from  these  to 
the  hesastyle  balls,  the 
smallest  but  most  perfect 
(Woodcut  No.  89)  is  that 
standing  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  upper  plat- 
form, the  inscriptions  on 
which  certainly  prove  it  to 
have  been  built  by  Xerxes. 

The  platform  on  which 
it  stands  is  approached  hy 
two  flights  of  steps,  that 
the  woodcut  No.  84, — there 


on  the  east  being  the  one  represented 
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are  also  indicationH  of  a  tetrastyle  hall  or  gate  having  osisted  on  ita 
.summit, — while  that  to  the  west  is  much  simpler.  The  hall  itself 
hod  a  portico  of  12 
colnmns,  and  on  each 
aide  a  range  of  smaller 
apartments,  the  two 
principal  of  which  had 
their  roofs  supported  by 
4  pillars  each. 

The  building  is  one 
of  great  beauty  in  itself, 
hut  it«  greatest  value 
is  that  it  enablee  us  to 
understand  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  Hall 
of  Xerxee — the  Chehil 
Minar— the  meet  splen- 
did building  of  which 
any  remains  exist  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 
From  the  annexed  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  90)  it 
will  be  Been  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole 
central  part  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  build- 
in  gj  net  deecribed .  'I'here 
can  be  no  possible  doubt 
about  this,  as  the  bases 
of  all  the  72  columns 
still  exist  in  situ,  ae 
well  as  the  jambs  of 
the  two  principal  door- 
ways, which  are  shaded 
darker  in  the  plan.  The 
side  and  rear  walls  only 
are  restored    from    the 

,.  .„  .  >l,  nilir of  Wnt«Tn  I'anJio.         M.  Plll>rotNortb«niPonUu. 

preceding    illustration. 

The  only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  the  two  distyle  halls  on  either 
side,  this  had  hexastyle  porticoes  of  12  pillars  each,  similar  to  that  in 
Ixont ;  the  angles  between  which  were  in  all  probability  filled  up  with 
rooms  or  buildings,  as  su^ested  in  the  plan.' 

<  It  IB  very  Htrange  that  tliis  Bimilurity,  '  any  one  looked  at  the  matter  aaa  whole  we 
like  the  plan  of  the  eqitaro  halla,  aliotild  I  ahoiilil  have  been  spared  Bome  restoiationB 
hitherto  have  escaped  <bBerTation.     Had  i  which  are  tooabBurdcventoraeritoxpnsare. 
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Two  orders  of  pillars  were  employed  to  support  the  roof  of  this 
Bplendid  building ;  one,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  ftl,  with  double 
bull  capitals,  like  those  of  the  porch  of  Darius's  palaoe.  They  are 
67  ft.  4  in.  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  back  of  the  bull's  neck,  or 
64  ft.  to  the  under  side  of  the  beam  that  lay  between  the  bulls.  The 
other  order,  with  the  lonio  volutes  (Woodcut  No.  92),  was  also  that 
employed  in  the  northern  portico,  and  generally  in  the  interior 
throughout  this  building,  and  is  nearly  identical,  as  far  as  the  base 
and  shaft  are  concerned,  except  in  the  height  of  the  latter.  The 
capital,  however,  differs  widely,  and  is  16  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  making 
an  order  altogether  9  ft.  7  in.  less  than  that  used  externally,  the 
differenoe  being  made  up  by  brackets  of  wood,  which  supported  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  internally  at  least,  thongh  externally  the  double 
bull  capital  probably  surmounted  these  Ionic-like  scrolls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  halls  also  had  platforms  or 
latari  like  the  smaller  halls,  which  would  also  serve  to  shelter  any 
opening  in  the  roof;  though  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  any  such  openings  or  skj-Ughts  existed  or  were  indeed 
required. 

Thus  arranged,  the  section  of  the  buildings  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  93);  and  presuming  this  structure  to  have  been 
sculptured  and  painted  as  richly  as  others  of  its  age  and  class,  which 
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it  no  doubt  was,  it  must  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a 
rectangle  of  about  300  ft.  by  350,  and  consequently  covered  105,000 
square  ft. ;  it  was  thus  larger  than  the  hypostyle  hall  at  Eamac,  or 
any  of  the  largest  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  larger,  too,  than 
any  mediieval  cathedral  except  that  of  Milan ;  and  although  it  has 
neither  the  stone  roof  of  a  cathedral,  nor  the  masaivoness  of  an 
Egyptian  building,  still  its  size  and  proportions,  combined  with  the 
lightness  of  its  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its  decorations,  must 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  over  erected.  Both 
in  design  and  proportion  it  far  surpassed  those  of  AsKyria,  and  though 
poRseseing  much  of  detail  or  ornament  that  was  almost  identical,  its 
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arrangemeBt  and  proportions  were  so  superior  in  every  respect  that 
no  similar  building  in  Nineveh  can  be  compared  with  this — the  great 
architectural  creation  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

There  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one  decastyle. 
In  this  instance  the  hall  itself  measured  about  225  ft.  each  way,  and 
had  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  still  it  was  low  in  proportion,  devoid 
of  lateral  porticoes,  and  consequently  by  no  means  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes.  The  portico  in  front  was  two 
ranges  in  depth,  and  flanked  by  gigantic  bulls ;  but  as  the  whole  height 
was  barely  25  ft.,  it  could  not  have  been  a  remarkable  or  pleasing 
object.  The  sculptures  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorways  are  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  building;  these  represent  the  king  on  his 
throne,  and  various  mythological  subjects,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  similarly  situated  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  platform. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  in  the  other  palaces  these  subjects  were 
painted  on  the  internal  walls,  as  was  done  in  those  Assyrian  halls 
which  were  not  reveted  with  slabs.  With  an  appropriateness  that 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  sculpture  seems  always  to  have  been  used 
in  parts  of  the  building  exposed  to  atmospheric  injury,  and,  because  of 
the  exposure,  to  have  been  employed  there  in  preference  to  painting. 

Besides  these  buildings  on  the  platform  there  are  the  remains  of 
several  others  on  the  plain,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of 
Istakr  is  a  building  still  called  the  Hareem  of  Jemsheed,  and  which 
may  in  reality  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Achnmenian  kings.  It 
certainly  belongs  to  their  age,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
and  its  general  proportions,  looks  very  much  more  like  a  residence, 
properly  so  called,  than  any  of  the  monumental  erections  on  the 
neighbouring  platform  of  Persepolis. 

Looked  at  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  principal  defect 
of  the  interior  arrangement,  especially  of  the  smaller  Persepolitan 
halls,  is  that  their  floor  is  unnecessarily  crowded  with  pillars.  As 
these  had  to  support  only  a  wooden  roof,  some  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  or  a  more  artistic  arrangement  have  been  adopted. 
This  would  no  doubt  have  been  done  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
Assyrian  style,  in  which  frequent  pillars  were  indispensable  to 
support  the  heavy  flat  roofis,  and  as  they  were  of  timber  a  greater 
number  were  requiied  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  of  stone. 
Those  of  wood  also  looked  less  cumbersome  and  less  in  the  way  than 
those  made  of  more  durable  materials. 

It  is  also  a  defect  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  retain  at  Perse- 
polis so  much  of  the  form  of  their  wooden  prototypes.  In  wood  such 
capitals  as  those  depicted  (Woodcuts  No.  92  or  No.  94)  would  not  be 
offensive.  In  stone  they  are  clumsy ;  and  the  Greeks  showed  their 
usual  discrimination  when  they  cut  away  all  the  volutes  but  one  pair* 
and  adopted  a  stone  construction  for  the  entablature. 
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NotwithstaDding  these  defects,  there  is  a  grandeur  of  conception 
about  the  Fersepolitan  halls  which  entitles  them  to  our  admiration. 
Their  greatest  point  of  interest  to  the  architectural  student  consists 
piobably  in  their  being  examples  of  a  transition  from  a  wooden  to  a 
stone  style  of  art,  and  in  their  enabling  us  to  complete  and  understand 
that  art  which  had  been  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
during  previous  centuries;  but  which,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  materials  employed,  has  almost  wholly  passed  away,  without 
leaving  sufficient  traces  to  enable  all  its  characteristics  to  be  undei^ 
stood  or  restored. 

SUSA. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Loftus  at  Susa  in  1850  have  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  a  palace  almost  identical  both  in  plan  and  dimensions 
with  the  Chchil  Minar  at  I'ersepolie.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  completely  ruined,  the  place 
having  long  been  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  plains,  so  that  now 
only  the  bases  of  the  pillars  remain  in  situ,  with 
fragments  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  strewed  every- 
where about,  but  DO  walls  or  doorways,  or  other 
architectural  members  to  enable  us  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  at  Persepolis. 

The  bases  seem  to  be  of  the  same  form  and 
style  as  those  at  Persepolis,  bat  rather  more  richly 
carved.  The  capitals  are  also  more  elaborate,  but 
more  essentially  wooden  in  their  form,  and  betray 
their  origin  not  only  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
carving  butalso  in  the  disproportion  of  the  capital 
to  the  shaft.  In  wood  so  large  a  capital  does  not 
look  disproportioned  to  so  slender  a  shaft ;  in 
stone  the  effect  is  most  disagreeable,  and  was  to  a 
certain  extent  remedied  at  Persepolis  so  soon  as 
the  result  was  perceived.  Whether  the  Persians 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  shake  off  entii'ely 
aipiuiitSuH.(Fn)mLDfiuB.)  the  woodou  original  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the 
(ireeks,  being  bound  by  no  such  association,  cut 
the  knot  at  once,  and  saved  them  the  trouble. 

Inscriptions  round  the  bases  of  the  pillars  inform  ue  that  the  hall 
was  erected  by  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  repaired  or  restored  by 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  added  the  inscriptions.  In  all  probability 
it  is  the  identical  hall  in  which  the  scenes  described  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  took  place.  The  foundations  of  other  parte  of  this  palace  might 
be  no  doubt  laid  bare  by  further  excavations ;  but  the  ruin  of  the 
place  has  been  so  complete,  that  little  of  interest  in  an  architectural 
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point  of  view  can  be  looked  for.  Below  these  Periiian  ruins  are 
probably  bnried  the  reniaiiiB  of  long-preceding  dynasties,  which  deeper 
excavationB  would  lay  bare,  and  which  would  in  all  probability  afford 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  historical  explorer. 


In  their  present  state  the  remains  at  Passargadee  are,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect,  the  palaces  on 
the  plain  being  so  ruined  that  their  architectural  arrangements  cannot 
be  understood  or  restored. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  is  a  platform  of  masonry 
(Woodcut  No.  'Jfi)  which  originally  eupptorted  either  a  temple  or  fire- 
altar,  but  this  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  structure  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  masonry  and  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  built.  These  are  bevilled  (Woodcut  No.  96), 
not  only  at  their  joints  but  often  on  their  faces,  with  the  same  flat 
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sinking  as  is  found  in  all  the  Jewish  works  at  Jerusalem,  and 
sometimes  in  Greek  buildings  of  the  best  age.  Thus  an  ornament  of 
great  beauty  and  elegance  is  formed  ont  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  a  plain  mass  of  masonry. 

On  the  plain  are  the  foundations  of  several  large  buildings,  probably 
palaces,  temples,  or  basilicas,  but  all  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  form  or  destination  may 
have  been.  One  pillar  only  is  now  standing— a  plain  shaft,  without 
capital  or  base,  and  more  like  an  Indian  lot  than  a  column  destined  to 
support  a  roof. 
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Near  the  town  of  latakr,  and  oppoeit«  the  tombs  of  NakBh-i- 
Hiistam,  BtATidB  a  amall  tower-like  building,  represented  in  Woodcut 
No.  97.  The  lower  part  is  solid;  the  upper  contains  a,  small  square 
apartment,  roofed  by  two  great  flat  slabs  of 
stone.  Aocees  to  this  chamber  is  obtained 
hy  a  doorway  situated  at  some  diBtance 
from  the  ground. 

Both  the  traditions  of  the  place  and 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  their  religious 
practices  point  to  this  as  one  of  tho  fire 
temples  of  the  ancient  Feraiana.  Its  roof  is 
internally  still  black,  probably  with  the 
smoke  of  ancient  fires,  and  thongh  simple 
„...,.     .    ^     „  *nd  insignificant  as  an  architectural  monu- 
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ment,  it  is  interesting  as  the  only  form  of 
a  temple  apart  from  regal  state  which  the  ancient  Persians  possessed. 
Another,  almost  identical  in  form,  is  found  at  Fassargadn.  The 
celebrated  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  to  which  all  the  Moslem  world  now 
bow  in  prayer,  is  probably  a  third,  while  the  temple  represented  in 
'Woodcut  No.  81,  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Siono,  may  bo  a  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  tempio  as  these,  with  its  curtains  and  paraphernalia 
complete.  It  is  too  evident,  however,  that  the  Fersians  were  not  a 
,  temple-building  people,  and  tho  examples  that  have  come  down  to  our 
time  aro  too  few  and  too  insignificant  on  which  to  found  any  theory. 

Tombs. 

Little  requires  to  be  said  of  the  tombs  of  the  Persians ;  that  of 
Darius  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Woodcut  Ko.  88,  and,  as 
before  remarked,  it  ie  a  literal  copy  on  the  rock  of  the  facade  of  his 
p^ilace.  Internally,  three  smnll  cells  contained  the  rt'mains  of  the 
king,  with  those  of  the  persons,  probably  his  favourite  wife  or  wives 
for  whom  he  had  destined  that  honour.  Close  by  this,  at  Nakeh-i- 
Kustam,  are  four  others,  and  in  the  rock  behind  Ferse^Kilis  are  three 
more  tombs  of  the  Achsemenian  kings,  identical  with  these  in  all 
essential  respects ;  but  still  with  such  a  difference  in  workmanship 
and  detail  as  would  enable  a  careful  architectural  student  easily  to 
detect  a  sequence,  and  so  afiix  to  each,  approximately  at  least,  the  nanio 
of  the  king  whose  sepulchre  it  is.  Unfortunately,  that  of  Darius  only 
is  inscribod  ;  but  his  position  in  the  dynasty  is  so  well  known,  that 
starting  from  that  point,  it  would  be  easy  to  assign  each  of  these  tombs 
to  tho  king  who  excavated  it  for  his  own  resting-place. 

Although  those  tombs  of  the  Achicmcnians  are  not  remarkable  for 
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their  magnifioenoe,  they  are  interesting  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as— as  pointed  out  above— they  enable  ns  to  restore 
their  structural  buildings  in  a  manner  we  would  hardly  be  able  to  do 
without  their  assistance.  They  are  also  interesting  ethnographically, 
as  indicating  that  these  kings  of  Persia  were  far  from  being  the  pure 
Aryans  the  language  of  their  inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  suspect  they 
might  be.  There  are  not,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  any  series  of  rock-cut 
sepulchres  belonging  to  any  dynasty  of  pure  Aryan  blood.  Nor  would 
any  king  of  Semitic  race  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Their  evidence, 
therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  tolerably  distinct,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Acheemenian  kings  were  of  Turanian  race.  They  only,  and 
not  any  of  their  subjects  in  Persia,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  style 
of  grandeur,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  countries  subject  to  their  sway,  but  who  were  of  a 
different  race  altogether. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

INVENTION    OF    THE    ARCH. 

Before  leaving  this  early  section  of  architecture,  it  may  be  as  well 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  invention  of  the  true  arch,  regarding  which 
considerable  misconception  still  exists. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  arch,  and  only  employed  two  stones  meeting  one 
another  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  centre  when  they  wished  to  cover 
a  larger  space  than  could  conveniently  be  done  by  a  single  block. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  tombs  and 
chambers  around  the  pyramids  and  the  temples  at  Thebes  are  roofed 
by  stone  and  brick  arches  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  perfect  in  every 
respect  as  far  as  the  principles  of  the  arch  are  concerned. 

Several  of  these  have  been  drawn  by  Lepsius,  and  are  engraved  in 
his  work ;  but,  as  no  text  accompanies  them,  and  the  drawings  are  not 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  make  out  the  hieroglyphics,  where  any  exist, 
their  date  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Consequently  these  examples 
cannot  yet  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
though  the  curved  form  of  the  roofs  in  the  Third  Pyramid  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  during  the  period  of 
the  4th  dynasty  the  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  this  expedient. 

At  Beni  Hassan,  during  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty,  curvilinear 
forms  reappear  in  the  roofs  (Woodcut  No.  15),  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  copied  from  roofs  of  arcuate 
construction.  Behind  the  Ehamession  at  Thebes  there  are  a  series  of 
arches  in  brick,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  same  age  as 
the  building  itself ;  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
the  roof  of  which  is  vaulted  with  bricks,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Amenoph  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty.  ^ 

The  temple  at  Abydos,  erected  by  Bhameses  II.,  shows  the  same 
IKJCuliarity  as  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  a  flat  segmental  arch 
thrown  across  between  the  stone  architraves.  In  this  instance  it  is 
also  a  copy  in  stone,  but  such  as  must  have  been  originally  copied  from 
one  of  brick  construction.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  apartments  of  the  little  pavilion  at  Medinet  Habou  (Woodcuts 


Wilkinson's  •  Egypt  and  The bes,'  pp.  81  and  126. 
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No.  32  and  33)  were  covered  with  semicircnlar  vaulte,  though  these 
have  now  disappeared.* 

In  Ethiopia  Hr.  HoskiuB  found  stone  arches  vaulting  the  roofs  of 
the  porches  to  the  pyntmldB,  perfect  in  construction,  ,-*tE?^ 

and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  showing  both  cir-  y^^^^^^\ 
colar  and  pointed  forms  {anU,  p,  141).  Theee,  as  tihfx'V^^^^^ 
before  remarked,  are  probably  of  the  time  of  'I'ir-  M/  )-^^\-j, 
hahah,  or  at  all  events  not  earlier  than  the  age  of    W.yf  i^& 

Solomon,  nor  later  than  that  of  Cambyses.  tfej^^  ^^S 

In  the  age  of  Psammeticus  we  have  several     K-tT  ,     ["^S 
stone  arches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pj-ra-    &-'tV;t"^^^ 

mids ;    one,  in  a  tomb  at  Saocara,  has  been  fre-     , ^ 2/' 

quently  drawn;  but  one  of  the  most  instructive  «g.  seatop  of  Tomb  n«r 
is  that  in  a  tomb  discovered  by  Colonel  Campbell  ""  '''™"''^  '^°'"'' 
(Woodcut  No.  98),  showing  a  very  primitive  form  of  an  arch  com- 
posed of  3  stones  only,  and  above  which  is  another  arch  of  regular  con- 
struction of  4  courses. 
In  his  researches  at 
Nimroud,  Layard  dis- 
covered vaulted  drains 
and  chambers  below  the 
north-west  and  south- 
east edifices,  which  were 
consequently  as  old  as 
the  8th  or  9th  century 
before  oar  era,  and  con- 
temporary with  those  in 
the  pyramids  of  Ueroe. 
They  were  of  both  cir- 
cular and  pointed  forms, 
and  built  apparently 
with  great  care  and  at- 
tention to  the  principles 
of  the  arch  (Woodcut 
No.  99). 

The  great  discovery 
of  this  class  is  that  of 
the  city  gates  at  Ehors- 
abad,  which,  as  men- 
tioned   at  -p.    175,  were      «».    VultAlDr^iibcaaUitUeSouth-ErutPilue  at  Nimroud. 

spanned  by  arches   of 

semicircular  form,  so  perfect  both  in  construction,^d  in  the  mode  in 

which  they  were  ornamented,  as  to  prove  that  in  ^S^tiqie  of  Sargon 

'  '  Hannera  Knd  Customs  of  the  Egyptians,'  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 
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the  arch  was  a  iibubI  ami  well-understood  building  expedient.   ■  .d  ■.■\<- 

conBeijuently  which  we  may  fairly  aBsume  to  have  been  long  ij.  '(-  . 

On  the. other  hand,  we  have  in  the  temple  at  Der  el  Bahri  in 

Thebes,  built  by  Thothmes  III.,  a 

curious  example  of  tho  retention  of 

the  old  form,  when  at  first  sight  it 

would  appear  as  though  the  true 

arch  would  have  been  a  more  correct 

expedient.      In   this  example,  the 

lower  arch  is  composed   of  stones 

bracketing    forward     horizontally, 

though  the  form  of  the   arch   is 

semicircular ;  and  above  this  is  a 

discharging  arch  of  two  stones  used 

as  in  the  Pyramids.  The  upper  arch 

is  so   arranged   as  to  relievo   the 

100.      Arehst  DereiB>hri.  (Up.im.)  crown  of  the  lower — which  is  its 

weakest  part — of  all  weight,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  throw  the  whole  pressure  on  the  outer  ends  of  the 

arch  stones,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted.    The  whole  thus  becomes 

constnictively  perfect,  though  it  is  a  more  expensive  way  of  attaining 

the  end  desired  than  by  an  arch. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  the  Egyptians  had  not  at  this  age  invented 
voussoirs  deeper  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch  than  in  that 
of  its  perimeter;  and  the  arch  with  them  was  consequently  not 
generally  an  appropriate  mode  of  roofing.  It  was  the  Bomans  with 
their  tiles  who  first  really  understood  the  true  employment  of  the 
arch. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  understand  from  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made,  it  seems  that  tho  Assyrians  used  the  pointed  arch  for  tun- 
nels, aqueducts,  and  generally  for  underground  work  where  they 
feared  groat  superincumbent  pressure  on  the  apex,  and  the  round  arch 
above-ground  where  that  was  not  to  be  dreaded ;  and  in  this  thoy 
probably  showed  moro  science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in  such 
works. 

In  Europe  the  oldest  arch  is  probably  that  of  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Rome,  constructed  under  the  early  kings.  It 
is  of  stone  in  3  rims,  and  shows  as  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  as  any  subsequent 
example.  Its  lasting  uninjured  to  the  pre- 
sent day  proves  how  well  tho  art  was  then 
understood,  and,  by  inference,  how  long  it 
Mi  must  have  been    practised    before  reaching 

Rome.  fiMie  M 11.  lo  1  io.       that  degTOO  of  perfection. 
From  all  this  it  becomes  almost  certain  that  tho  arch  wtis  used  as 
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early  as  the  times  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  was 
copied  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  the  12th ;  though  it  may  be 
that  the  earliest  existing  example  cannot  be  dated  further  back  than 
the  first  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty;  from  that  time,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  currently  used,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  in  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  such 
perfect  builders  as  the  Egyptians  being  ignorant  of  the  arch  if  such 
were  the  case ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
they  should  use  it  so  sparingly  as  they  did  in  their  monumental 
erections. 

Even  in  the  simplest  arch,  that  formed  of  only  two  stones,  such  as 
is  frequently  found  in  the  pyramids,  and  over  the  highest  chamber 
(Woodcut  No,  7),  it  will  be  evident  that  any  weight  placed  on  the 
apex  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  summit,  and  press  the  lower  ends  of 
the  stones  outwards.  Where  there  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid 
to  abut  against,  this  was  of  no  consequence,  but  in  a  slighter  building 
it  would  have  thrust  the  walls  apart,  and  brought  on  inevitable 
ruin. 

The  introduction  of  a  third  stone,  as  in  the  arch  (Woodcut  No.  98), 
hardly  remedied  this  at  all,  the  central  stone  acting  like  a  wedge  to 
thrust  the  two  others  apart ; 
and  even  the  introduction  of 
2  more  stones,  making  6  as 
in  Woodcut  No.  102,  only  dis- 
tributed the  pressure  without 

_    .  ,.        1   i*     ^  1     l<^*  Arches  In  the  Pyramids  at  MerolS.    (From  Hoekins.) 

remedying  the  defect;   and 

without  the  most  perfect  masonry  every  additional  joint  was  only  an 

additional  source  of  weakness. 

This  has  been  felt  by  the  architects  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries : 
still  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  cover  large  spaces  with  small 
stones  or  bricks  is  so  great,  that  many  have  been  willing  to  run  the 
risk ;  and  aU  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  applied  to  overcoming  the  difficnlty.  But  even  the  best  of  their 
buildings  are  unstable  from  this  cause,  and  require  constant  care  and 
attention  to  keep  them  from  falling. 

The  Indian  architects  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  refusing 
to  use  the  arch  under  any  circumstances,  and  preferring  the  smallest 
dimensions  and  the  most  crowded  interiors,  to  adopting  what  they 
consider  so  destructive  an  expedient.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduc- 
tion (page  22),  their  theory  is  that "  an  arch  never  sleeps,"  and  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  and,  where  aided  by 
earthquakes  and  the  roots  of  trees,  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in 
their  belief. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  followed  a  middle  course,  using  arches 
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either  in  tombs,  where  the  rock  formed  an  immovable  abutment ;  or 
in  pyramidB  and  buildings,  where  the  mass  immensely  overpowered 
the  thrust;  or  underground,  where  the  superincumbent  earth  prevented 
movement. 

They  seem  also  to  have  used  flat  segmental  arches  of  brickwork 
between  the  rows  of  massive  architraves  which  they  placed  on  their 
pillars ;  and  as  all  these  abutted  one  another,  like  the  arches  of  a 
bridge,  except  the  external  ones,  which  were  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  massive  walls,  the  mode  of  construction  was  a  sound  one.  This  is 
exactly  that  which  we  have  re-introduced  during  the  last  30  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  cast-iron  beams,  between  which  flat 
segmental  arches  of  brick  are  thrown,  when  we  desire  to  introduce 
a  more  solid  and  fire-proof  construction  than  is  possible  with  wood 
only. 

In  their  use  of  the  arch,  as  in  everything  else,  the  building  science 
of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  judicious  and 
expedient,  and  what  should  be  avoided.  Many  of  their  smaller  edifices 
have  no  doubt  perished  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  forcing  the  builders 
to  employ  brick  arches,  but  they  wisely  avoided  the  use  of  these  in  all 
their  larger  monuments — in  all,  in  fact,  which  they  wished  shbuld 
endure  to  the  latest  posterity. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


JUDEA. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA  CONNECTED  WITH  ARCHITECIURK. 

DATES.  DATES. 

Moacs B.C.  1312     Zembbabel b.c.  520 

Solomon 1013  I  Herod 20 

Ezekjel 673     Titus a.u.  10 


The  Jews,  like  the  other  Semitic  races,  were  not  a  building  people,  and 
never  aspired  to  monumental  magnificence  as  a  mode  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  their  greatness.  The  palace  of  Solomon  was  whoUy 
of  cedar  wood,  and  must  have  perished  of  natural  decay  in  a  few 
centuries,  if  it  escaped  fire  and  other  accidents  incident  to  such  tem- 
porary structures.  Their  first  temple  was  a  tent,  their  second  depended 
almost  entirely  on  its  metallic  ornaments  for  its  splendour,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Greeks  and  Romans  taught  them  how  to  apply  stone  and 
stone  carving  for  this  purpose  that  we  have  anything  that  can  be 
called  architecture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

This  deficiency  of  monuments  is  however  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Jewish  people.  As  before  observed,  we  should  know  hardly  any- 
thing of  the  architecture  of  Assyria  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
wainscot  slabs  of  their  palaces,  though  they  were  nearly  a  purely 
Semitic  people,  but  thdi^  art  rested  on  a  Turanian  basis.  K  either 
Tyre  nor  Sidon  have  left  us  a  single  monument;  nor  Utica  nor 
Carthage  one  vestige  that  dates  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  What 
is  found  at  Jerusalem,  at  Baalbec,  at  Palmyra,  or  Petra,  even  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Jordan,  is  all  Roman.  What  lit^Je  traces  of 
Phoenician  art  are  picked  up  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean are  copies,  with  Egyptian  or  Grecian  details,  badly  and 
unintelligently  copied,  and  showing  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
first  principles  of  art  that  is  remarkable  in  that  age.  It  is  therefore 
an  immense  gain  if  by  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  art  we  are  enabled, 
even  in  a  moderate  degree,  to  realise  the  form  of  buildings  which 
have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  are  only  known  to  us  from  verbal 
descriptions. 

The  most  celebrated  secular  building  of  the  Jews  was  the  palace 
which  Solomon  was  occupied  in  building  during  the  thirteen  years 

VOL.   I.  1' 
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which  followed  hie  completion  of  the  Temple.  As  not  one  vestige  of 
this  celebrated  building  remains,  and  even  its  site  is  a  matter  of 
dispute,  the  annexed  plan  must  be  taken  only  ae  an  attempt  to  apply 


us,  Pingrun  PlMl  of  Solomon-s  r«lncc. 

the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  in  Assyria  and  Judea  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible  and  Josephus,'  and  as  such  may 

>  1  King*  Tii.  1-12.    Jowphnt,  B.  J.  viii  5. 
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be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  History  of 
Architecture. 

The  principal  apartment  here,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  was  the 
great  audience  hall,  in  this  instance  150  feet  in  length  by  75  in  width ; 
the  roof  composed  of  cedar,  and,  like  the  Ninevite  palaces,  supported 
by  rows  of  cedar  pillars  on  the  floor.  According  to  Josephus,  who, 
however,  never  saw  it,  and  had  evidently  the  Eoman  Stoa  Basilica  of 
the  Temple  in  his  eye,  the  section  would  probably  have  been  as  shown 
in  diagram  A.  But  the  contemporary  Bible  narrative,  which  is  the 
real  authority,  would  almost  certainly  point  to  something  more  like 
the  diagram  B  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


104. 


A  B 

Diagram  Sections  of  the  House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


Next  in  importance  to  this  was  the  Porch,  which  was  the  audience 
or  reception  hall,  attached  to  the  private  apartments.  1  hese  t  wo 
being  the  Dewanni  Aum  and  Dewanni  Khas  of  Eastern  palaces  at 
this  day.  The  Hall  of  Judgment  we  may  venture  to  restore  with  con- 
fidence, from  what  we  find  at  Persepolis  and  Khorsabad ;  and  the  courts 
are  arranged  in  the  diagram  as  they  were  found  in  Ninevite  palaces. 
They  are  proportioned,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  those  parts  of 
which  the  dimensions  are  given  by  the  authorities,  and  to  the  best 
estimate  we  can  now  make  of  what  would  be  most  suitable  to  Solomon's 
state,  and  to  such  a  capital  as  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  Solomon  built  the  walls  of  this  palace 
"  with  stones  10  cubits  in  length,  and  wainscoted  them  with  stones 
that  were  sawed  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  for  the  ornaments  of  temples  and  the  adornment  of  palaces."  * 
These  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  in  three  rows,  but  the  fourth 
or  upper  row  was  the  most  remarkable,  being  covered  with  foliage  in 
relief,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  \  above  this  the  walls  were 
plastered  and  ornamented  with  paintings  in  colour :  all  of  which  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  we  find  at  Nineveh. 

From  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  Assyrian  palaces  it  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  restore  this  building  with  fairly  approximate 


*  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  5.  %  't. 
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(HjrrectnesB,  but  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  attempt  thin  except 
in  a  work  especially  devoted  to  Jewish  art.  For  the  jircsent  it  must 
Rufficc  to  know  that  the  affinities  of  the  architecture  of  Solomon's  age 
w(-ro  certainly  Assj-rian  ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  one  we  may 
pretty  accurately  realise  the  form  of  the  other. 


Teuplr  oc  Jkrusalkh. 

Althniigli  not  one  stone  remaiua  upon  another  of  the  celelimtPil 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  still  the  deacriptiong  in  the  Bihle  and  Josephns 
are  no  precise,  that  now  that  we  are  able 
to  interpret  them  by  the  light  of  other 
buildings,  its  history  can  bo  written  with 
very  tolerable  certainty. 

The  earliest  temple  of  the  Jews  was  the 
Tabernacle,  the  plan  of  which  they  always 
considered  as  divinely  revealed  to  them 
th'rough  Moses  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
from  which  they  consequently  never  departed 
in  auy  subsequent  erections.  Its  dimensions 
were  for  the  cclla,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  1 0  cubits 
or  15  ft.  cube;  for  the  outer  temple,  two  such 
cubes  or  1 5  ft.  by  30.  These  were  covered  by 
the  sloping  roofs  of  tlie  tent,  which  extended 
5  cubits  in  every  direction  beyond  the 
temple  itself,  making  the  whole  40  cubits  or 
60  ft.  in  length  by  20  cubits  or  30  ft.  in 
width.  These  stood  within  an  enclosure 
100  cubits  long  by  50  cubits  wide.' 

When  t-olomon  (b.c.  1015)  built  the 
Hi  Th«  Tsismniip  shnwin.  one  Temple,  he  did  not  alter  the  disposition  in 
hnifgrouncipisn  anjinmiuif  any  manner,  but  adopted  it  literallj-,  only 
doubling  every  dimension.  Thus  the  Holy 
of  Holies  becnme  a  cube  of  20  cubits ;  the  Holy  place.  20  by  40 ;  the 
porch  and  the  chaniliers  which  surrounded  it  10  cubits  each,  making 
a  total  of  80  cubits  (.r  120  ft.  by  40  cubits  or  60  ft.,  with  a  height  of 
30  as  compareil  with  15,  which  was  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Tabemoclc,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  court  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  200  cubits  in  length  by  100  in  width. 

Even  with  these  increased  dimensions  the  Tcmi>lo  w.is  a  very  insig- 
nificant building  in  size:   the  tnith  being  that,  like  the  temples  of 


■  Tlie  dftnils  of   this  i 

vcn  in  tlio  'Dictiorary  of  the  Bible,'  I 

h  vnce  'Tniiple,'  Rinl   rejifatcil  in   my  | 
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E^mitic  natioiia,it  was  more  in  thechamcterofauliriiieorofa  treasury 
intentled  to  contain  certain  preciuue  wurlis  in  metal. 

Tbo  principal  ornamcutH  of  its  fa9a<lo  were  two  lirazeii  pillars, 
Jacbin  and  Boaz,  which  necm  to  have  b<x;n  wonders  of  motal  work, 
and  regarding  which  nioi-o  haa  been  written,  and  it  may  be  added, 
more  nonsense,  tlian  regarding  almost  any  other  known  arebitectural 
libjectB.  The  truth  of  the  matter  appeanj  to  bo  that  the  translators  of 
our  Bibles  in  no  instance  were  architects,  and  none  of  the  architects 
who  have  att«mpte(l  the  icstoratioii  were  learned  as  Hebrew  scholars ; 
and  consequently  tbo  truth  has  fallen  to  the  ground  l)ctwoeu  the  two. 
A  brazen  pillar,  however,  18  cubits  high  and  12  cubits  in  circum- 
ference— IS  ft,  in  diameter — is  an  absurdity  that  no  brass-founder  ever 
iiiiild  have  i>orpotnitetl.    In  the  Hebrew,  the  15th  verse  roads:  "He 


cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  1 8  cnbits  was  the  height  of  the  one  pillar,  and 
a  line  of  1 2  cubits  eocompassed  tbo  other  pillar."  '  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  bo  that  what  Solomon  erected  was  a  screen  I'chapiter) 
consisting  of  two  parts,  ono  4  cubits,  the  other  5  cubits  in  height,  and 
supported  by  two  pillars  of  metal,  certainly  not  more  than  I  cubit  in 
diameter,  and  standing  12  cubits  apart;  nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to 
perceive  what  purpose  this  screen  was  designed  to  effect.  As  will 
bo  observed,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Taheniaclo  (Woodcut  Xo.  106), 
the  whole  of  the  light  to  the  interior  is  a<linitted  from  the  front.  In  the 
Temple  the  only  light  that  could  penetrate  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
from  the  front  also ;  and  though  the  Holy  place  was  partially  lightc<l 
from  tho  sidcH,  it.*!  principal  source  of  light  must  liave  been  through  the 

'  'Spookerii  Commciiturj  on  tlic  Bible,'  vol.  ii.  p.  520;  uote  on  veno  15.  ohup.  vii. 
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eaatem  fa^ailu.     In  uonBeq^uetic«  of  this  there  must  have  heeti  a  large 
opeoing  or  window  in  this  front,  and  as  a  window  was  a  Ihing  that  they 
had  not  yot  learned  to  toahe  an  ornamental  feature  in  architectural 
design,  they  took  this  mode  of  Bureeuing  and  partially,  at  leant,  hiding  it. 
It  becomes  almost  abaolutely  certain  that  this  is  the  tme  solution 
of  the  riddle,  when  we  find  that  when  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple  in 
the  firht  century  B.C.,  he  erected  a  similar  screen  for  the  same  purpose 
in  front  of  his  Temple.     Its  dimensions,  however,  were  one-tliird 
larger.     It  was  40  cubita  higli,  and  20  cubits  aci-oss,  and  it  supjiorted 
five  beams  instead  of  two ; '  not  to  display  the  chc<iuer-work  and  pome- 
granates of  Solomon's  screen,  hut  to  carry 
the  Golden  Vine,  which  was  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Ti;mp1e  in 
its  latest  form.' 

Although  it  is  easy  to  uiiderutand  how 
it  was  quite  jtossible  in  metal  work  to  in- 
troduce all    the  oniaments   enumerated  in 
^  the  Bible,  aiid  with  gilding  and  colour  to 
JJ  make  these  objects  of  wonder,  we  have  no 
^  examples  with  which  we  can  compare  them, 
and  any  restoration  must  consequently  be 
somewhat  fanL-iful.     Still  we  must  recollect 
that  this  waa  the  "  bronze  age  "  of  archi- 
tecture.   Homer  tells  us  of  the  hi-azen  house 
of  Priam,  and  the  brazen  palace  of  Aleinous ; 
the  Troasuiies  at  MycenjB  were  covered  in- 
ternally with  bronze  plates;  and  iu  Etniis- 
101.     i>iin  or  .'Viiiinun'i  'rumple.  Can  tombs  of  thia  age  metal  was  far  more 
chimSni'in  iw^or^.  '  *  essentially  the  material  of  decoration  than 
carving  in  stone,  or  any  of  the  modes  after- 
wards MO  freriueiitly  adopted.      The   altar   of  the   'I'eniple   was  of 
brass.      The  molten  sea,  supported  by  twelve  brazen  oxen ;  the  bases, 

'  Fot  b  testonitiun  of  tliis  Bineii  uee  ;  probftbly  one   dny  putlish,  but,  pcuding 

'Tree  !ind  Serpent  Worsliip,'  Appendii  i.,  I  this,  it  seems  mure  eipedici  it  lo  liave  the 

p.  270.  I  illuBlialioLa  as  they  are.      To   produce 

'  Since  the  urtiele  on  tlie  Tiniple  in  '  new  ontB,  wilLoul  writing  h  disuertalion 

Smith  e   'Dictionary  of  tli»  Bible'   wftB  ^  to  explain  wliy  the  changes  wtrc  made, 

written,  fmin  which  most  of  the  wooilcula  would   onl}'   lead    to   confution,   and    it 

in   Ihis  cliapter  are  taken,  I  have  hud  would  be  abautil  U>  inseit  Bnoh  an  egsay 

occesioii  to  go  over  the  subject  more  tliiui  '  in  a  history  like  this.    Beeiilos  this,  the 

once,  and  from   recent  explorations  and  nllcmtionH  are  not  so  obvious  that  they 

Tecently   discoveri<d    nnalngiea    have,    [  could   be  made  apparent  on   (lie  edbII 

believe,  been  able  to  seltlu,  within  very  scale  of  these  cuts,  iind  are  hardly  such 

narrow  limits  of  doubt,  all  the  uutstandiiig  |  hs  lo  interest  (he  ;:eueral  reader,  Ihough 

questions  with  reference  to  thisoclcbrated  j  very  important  to  the  hpecial  student  of 

building.    I  have  in  mnsequencu  vriitten  Jenisli  nrchitecluml  art. 

a  monograph  of  the  Temple,  which  I  may  | 
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tho  Uvera.  and  all  the  other  objects  in  metal  work,  were  in  reality 
what  made  tho  Temple  so  celebrated ;  and  very  little  was  due  to  the 
mere  masonry  by  which  we  should  judge  of  a  Christian  church  or 
any  modem  building. 

No  pillars  are  mentioued  as  supporting  the  roof,  but  every  analogy 
derived  from  Assyrian  architecture,  as  well  as  the  constructive 
neoeasitiod  of  the  case,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  must  have 
existed,  four  in  the  sanctuary  and  eight  in  the  prouaos. 

The  temple  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision  on  tho  banks  of  tho 
Chehar  was  identical  in  dimensions  with  that  of  Solomon,  in  so  far  as 
□aoB  and  pronaos  wore  concerned.     But  a  passage  round  the  naos  was 


introduced,  giving  access  to  tlie  chambers,  which  added  10  cubits  to 
ita  dimensions  every  way,  making  it  100  cubits  by  00.  'Ite  principal 
court,  whicb  contained  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  properly  so  called, 
had  the  same  dimensions  as  in  Solomon's  Temple ;  but  he  added,  in 
imagination  at  least,  four  courts,  each  100  cubits  or  150  ft.  square. 
That  on  the  east  certainly  existed,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  new 
court  of  Solomon's  'J'omple,'  and  is  what  in  that  of  Ilerod  became  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  north  and  south  courts  were  never  apjuii-cntly 
carried  out.     They  did  not  exist  in  Solomon's  Templo,  and  there  is 
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evidence  to  show  that  they  were  not  found  in  ZerubbaberB.^  That  on 
the  north-west  angle  was  the  citadel  of  the  Temple,  where  the  treasures 
were  kept,  and  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Tower  Antonia. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity  they  rebuilt  the 
Temple  exactly  as  it  had  been  described  by  Ezekiel,  in  so  far  as 
dimensions  are  concerned,  except  that,  as  just  mentioned,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  northern  and  southern 
courts. 

The  materials,  however,  were  probably  inferior  to  the  original 
Temple  ;  and  we  hear  nothing  of  brazen  pillars  in  the  porch,  nor  of  | 
the  splendid  vessels  and  furniture  which  made  the  glory  of  Solomon's  I 
Temple,  so  that  the  Jews  were  probably  justified  in  mourning  over  its  i 
comparative  insignificance.^ 

In  the  last  Temple  we  have  a  pejfoct  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  archi  tectural  enterprises  of  that  country  were  carried  out.  The 
priests  restored  the  Temple  itself,  not  venturing  to  alter  a  single  one 
of  its  sacred  dimensions,  only  adding  wings  to  the  fa9ade  so  as  to  make 
it  100  cubits  wide,  and  it  is  said  100  cubits  high,  while  the  length 
remained  100  cubits  as  before.^  At  this  period,  however,  Judea  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  and  under  the  influence  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  outer  courts  were  added  with  a  magnificence  of  which  former 
builders  had  no  conception,  but  bore  strongly  the  impress  of  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  the  Romans. 

An  area  measuring  600  feet  each  way  was  enclosed  by  terraced 
walls  of  the  utmost  lithio  grandeur.  On  these  were  erected  porticoes 
unsurpassed  by  any  we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa  Basilica,  had  a 
section  equal  to  that  of  our  largest  cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all 
in  length,  and  within  this  colonnaded  enclosure  were  ten  great  gate- 
ways, two  of  which  were  of  surpassing  magnificence:  the  whole 
making  up  a  rich  and  varied  pile  worthy  of  the  Roman  love  of 
architectural  display,  but  in  singular  contrast  with  the  modest 
aspirations  of  a  purely  Semitic  people. 

It  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  restore  any  building  from  mere 
verbal  description,  and  still  more  so  when  erected  by  a  people  of  whose 
architecture  we  know  so  little  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Still,  the 
woodcut  on  the  opposite  page  is  probably  not  very  far  from 
i-epresenting  the  Temple  as  it  was  after  the  last  restoration  by  Ilerod, 
barring  of  course  the  screen  bearing  the  Vine  mentioned  above,  which 
is  omitted.  Without  attempting  to  justify  every  detail,  it  seems  such 
a  mixture  of  Roman  with  Phoenician  forms  as  might  be  expected  and 
is  warranted  by  Josephus's  description.  I'here  is  no  feature  for 
which  authority  could  not  be  quoted,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  know 


»  HcCiiteofl  of  Abdera,  in  MuUer's  •  Frag- 
mcnts,*  ii.  394. 


'  Jo:>opliU8,  Ant.  xi.  4,  §  2. 
'  Josephus,  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  4. 
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whetlibi'  ur  uot  the  esaiuiilc  adilucud  ix  tlio  right  uue,  or  the  oue  which 
bears  luOHt  directly  on  the  uubjoct.  After  alt,  perhaps,  its  principal 
delect  is  that  it  doe«  uot  (how  cau  a  modem  restoratiua ?)  do  justice 
to  the  grandeur  aud  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  this  upleudour  ouly  one  little  fragment  is  nuw  left.  Beneuth 
the  platform  of  the  Temple  pruper,  one  gateway  still  remains,  which 
may  certainly  be  taken  as  an  exam2>le  of  what  Jewish  art  became 
under  Koman  influence.  It  is  the  Gate  Iluldah,  aud  consists  of  a  long 
passage  measuring  41  ft.  in  width.  At  the  distance  of  38  ft.  from 
the  face  of  the  outer  wall  a  splendid  monolith  supports  four  arches, 
dividing  the  vestibule  into  four  equal  compartments,  each  surmounted 
by  a  flat  dome.  All  were  originally  covered  with  urnaiuent.  but  one 
alone  now  retains  it  in  anything  like  completeness.  It  would  be 
diflioult  to  find  a  more  curious  illustration  of  what  is  sure  to  hajtpen 
when  people  are  employing  a  style  which  is  new  to  them,  and  which 
they  do  nut  understand.     I'he  ornamentation  is  of  a  class  that  does 


111).  Root  atone  of  Uk  CmupinnMnu  oT  Ibe  Uslc  llu]il4ta.    (Krgiu  Dc  Vogui:!.) 

not  belong  to  domed  or  curved  surfaces  at  all.  What  is  Roman  is 
wholly  misplaced,  but  the  vines  and  the  foliage,  which  are  Jewish,  run 
through  the  whole  and  bind  together  a  design  which  without  them 
would  be  ridiculous.  As  the  only  specimen  of  a  class  it  is  curious.  It 
is  not,  however,  Jewish,  and  is  so  nearly  Boman,  that  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  is  introduced  here  before  its  time  in  a  history  of  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  architectural  art. 

As  it  has  been  necessary  to  anticipate  the  chronological  seiiuence 
of  events  in  order  not  to  separate  the  temples  of  the  Jews  from  one 
another,  it  may  be  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to  allude  to 
several  temples  similarly  situated  which  apparently  were  originally 
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Semitic  shrineH  but  rebuilt  in  Roman  times.  That  at  Palmyra,  for 
instance,  is  a  building  very  closely  resembling  that  at  Jerusalem,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  the  outer  enclosure  is  concerned.^  It  consists  of  a 
cloistered  enclosure  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  measuring  exter- 
nally 730  ft.  by  715,  with  a  small  temple  of  an  anomalous  form  in 
the  centre.  It  wants,  however,  all  the  inner  enclosures  and  curious 
substructures  of.  the  Jewish  fane;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from 
its  having  been  rebuilt  in  late  Homan  times,  and  consequently  shorn 
of  these  peculiarities.  It  is  t>o  similar,  however,  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  cognate  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  though  re-erected 
by  a  people  of  another  race. 

A  third  temple,  apparently  very  similar  to  these,  is  that  of  Kangovar 
in  Persia.*  Only  a  portion  now  remains  of  the  great  court  in  which  it 
stood,  and  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palmyra,  being  6<)0  ft.  by  508.  In  the  centre  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  small  temple.  At  Aizaini  in  Ahia  Minor  ^  is  a  fourth, 
with  a  similar  court;  but  here  the  temple  is  more  important,  and 
assumes  more  distinctly  the  forms  of  a  regular  Koman  peristylar 
temple  of  the  usual  form,  though  still  small  and  insignificant  for  so 
considerable  an  enclosure. 

The  mosque  of  Damascus  was  once  one  of  these  great  square 
temple-enclosures,  with  a  small  temple,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
centre.  It  may  have  been  as  magnificent,  perhaps  more  so,  than 
any  of  these  just  enumerated,  but  it  has  been  so  altered  by  Christian 
and  Moslem  rebuildings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  make 
out  what  its  original  form  may  have  been. 

None  of  these  are  original  buildings,  but  still,  when  put  together 
and  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  above  all,  when  examined 
by  the  light  which  discoveries  farther  east  have  enabled  us  to  throw 
on  the  subject,  they  enable  us  to  restore  this  style  in  something  like 
its  pristine  form.  At  present,  it  is  true,  they  are  but  the  scattered 
fragments  of  an  art  of  which  it  is  feared  no  original  specimens  now 
remain,  and  which  can  only  therefore  be  recovered  by  induction 
from  similar  cognate  examples  of  other,  though  allied,  styles  of  art. 


>  Dawkins  aud  Wood,  *■  Tlie  Ruins  of  Pulmyro/  Loud.  1753. 
'  Texier,  *  Arinenie  et  la  Perse,*  vol.  i.  pi.  62  aiid  68, 
'  Texier,  •  Asio  Mineure,*  pi.  10  to  21. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
ASIA  MINOR. 

CONTENTS. 

Historical  notice  —  Tombs  at  Smyrna—  Dogaiilu  —  Lycian  tombs. 

It  18  now  perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  nionuments  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  of  great  extent  or  of  great  architectural  importance, 
remain  to  be  discovered  in  Asia  Minor ;  still  it  is  a  storehouse  from 
which  much  information  may  yet  be  gleaned,  and  whence  we  may 
expect  the  solution  of  many  dark  historical  problems,  if  ever  they  are 
to  bo  solved  at  all. 

Situated  as  that  country  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  world, 
surrounded  on  three  sides' by  navigable  seas  opening  all  the  regions  of 
the  world  to  her  commerce,  possessing  splendid  harboui-s,  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  finest  climate  of  the  whole  earth,  it  must  not  only  have  been 
inhabited  at  the  earliest  period  of  history,  but  must  have  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  civilisation  at  a  time  preceding  any  written  histories  that  we 
possess.  We  may  recollect  that,  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  Phrygia 
contended  with  li'gypt  for  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and  from  the  monu- 
^  ments  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  know  what  rich  spoil,  what  beautiful 
vases  of  gold,  and  other  tributes  of  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  the 
Pout  and  Eoteno  and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  brought  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Thothmes  and  other  early  kings  eighteen  centuries 
at  least  before  the  Christian  era. 

At  a  later  period  (716  to  547  B.C.)  the  Lydian  empire  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  Asia ;  and  contemporary  with  this, 
and  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  it,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece 
surpassed  the  mother  country  in  wealth  and  refinement,  and  almost 
rivalled  her  in  literature  and  art.  Few  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
surpassed  Ephesus,  Sardis,  or  Halicamassus  in  splendour ;  and  Troy, 
Tarsus,  and  Trebisond  mark  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  which  are  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  political  importance  by 
the  retrospect  of  any  cities  of  the  world.  Excepting,  however,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  and  lioman  periods — the  great  temi>les  of  the 
first,  and  the  gi'eat  theatres  of  the  latter  period — little  that  is  archi- 
tectural remains  in  this  once  favoured  land.  It  happens  also  unfortu- 
nately that  there  was  no  gi'eat  capital  city — no  central  point — where 
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we  can  look  fur  monuments  of  importance.  The  defect  in  the  physical 
gcographyof  the  country  in  that  it  has  no  great  river  running  through 
it— no  vast  central  plain  capable  of  supporting  a  population  sufficiently 
great  to  ovcriiower  the  rest  and  to  give  unity  to  the  whole. 

So  far  as  our  researches  yet  reach,  it  would  seem  tliat  the  oldest 
remains  still  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  tumuli  of  Tantalaia.  on  the 
northern  sliore  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  They  seem  as  if  left  there 
mout  opportunely  to  authenticate  the  tradition  of  the  Etruscans 
having  sailed  from  this  port  for  Italy.  One  of  these  is  ropreeontod  in 
Woodcuts  Kofi.  Ill  and  112.    'JTiough  thwe  tumuli  are  built  wholly  of 


hb<ae,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural  resemblances  can  fail  to  see 
in  them  a  common  origin  with  those  of  Etruria.  The  stylohate,  the 
sloping  sides,  the  inner  chftml)er,  with  it«  pointed  roof,  all  the  arrange- 
ments, indeed,  are  the  aiinie,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  necropolis 
at  Tantalais  would  be  as  appropriate  at  Tarquinii  or  C«r<e  as  at 
Sm.v-rna. 

Another  tumulus  of  equal  interest  historically  is  that  of  AIyatt,es, 
r  Sardis,  descriljed  with  such  care  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  has 


recently  been  cxplorctl  by  Spiegelthal.  the  Ptussian  conFiul  at  Smymii 
According  to  the  measurements  of  Herodotus,  it  was  either  3800  ( 
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4100  ft.  in  circumference;  at  present  it  i»  found  to  be  1180  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  consequently  about  3700  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  top 
of  the  basement,  though  of  course  considerably  more  below.  It  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  is  made  level  on  one  side 
by  a  terrace- wall  of  large  stones,  60  ft.  in  height;  above  this  the 
mound  rises  to  the  height  of  142  ft. :  the  total  height  above  the  plain 
being  228  ft.  The  upper  part  of  the  mound  is  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  clay,  loam,  and  a  kind  of  rubble  concrete.  These  support  a 
mass  of  brickwork,  surmounted  by  a  platform  of  masonry ;  on  this  one 
of  the  steles  described  by  Herodotus  still  lies,  and  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  was  found  close  by. 

The  funereal  chamber  was  discovered  resting  on  the  rock  at  about 
160  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Its  dimensions  were  11  ft.  by 
7  ft.  9  in.,  and  7  ft.  high ;  the  roof  flat  and  composed  of  large  stones, 
on  which  rested  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  2  ft.  in  thickness,  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  oflerings  which  had  been  made  after  the-chamber 
was  closed,  but  before  the  mound  had  been  raised  over  it. 

There  are  in  the  same  locality  an  immense  number  of  tumuli  of 
various  dimensions,  among  which  Herr  Spiegelthal  fancies  he  can 
discriminate  three  classes,  belonging  to  three  distinct  ages ;  that  of 
Alyattes  belonging  to  the  most  modern.  This  is  extremely  probable, 
as  at  this  time  (b.c.  561)  the  fashion  of  erecting  tumuli  as  monuments 
was  dying  out  in  tliis  part  of  the  world,  though  it  continued  in  less 
civilised  parts  of  Europe  till  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  tumuli  that  still  adorn  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  probably  con- 
temporary with  the  older  of  the  three  groups  of  those  around  theGygean 
Lake.  Indeed  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  for  doubting  that  they 
were  really  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in  that 
memorable  struggle,  and  whose  names  they  still  bear. 

The  recent  explorations  of  these  mounds  do  not  seem  to  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  but  if  we  can  trust  the  account 
Chevalier  gives  of  his  researches  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
case  is  clear  enough,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Dios  Tepe  on  the  Sigsean  promontory  is  really  the  tomb  of  Achilles.^ 
Intensely  interesting  though  they  are  in  other  respects,  Schliemann*B 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  Troy  have  done  very  little  to  increase  our 


*  "  Toward  the  centre  of  the  monument 
two  large  Btones  were  fonnd  leaning  at  an 
angle  tlie  one  against  the  other,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  tent,  like  in  Woodcut  122, 
under  which  was  presently  discovered  a 
small  statue  of  Minerva  seated  on  a 
chariot  with  four  horses,  and  an  um  of 
metal  filled  with  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
burnt  bones.  This  um,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Comte  de  Ghoiseul, 


is  enriched  in  sculpture  with  a  vine 
branch,  from  which  is  suspended  bunches 
of  grapes  done  with  exquisite  art/* — *  De- 
scription of  the  Plain  of  Troy,'  translated 
by  Dalzcl,  Edin.  1791,  p.  149. 

If  this  is  so,  this  is  no  doubt  the  vessel 
mentioned,  •Iliad,'  xvi.  221,  xxiii.  92; 
*Od.,*  xxiv.  71.  and  elsewhere.  But 
where  is  it  now  ?  and  why  has  not  the  fietct 
of  its  existence  been  more  insisted  upon  ? 
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knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  period.  This  may  partly  be 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  art,  and  to  his  having  no  architect  with 
him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  architectural  mouldings  were 
discovered  earlier  than  those  of  "  Ilium  Novum,"  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  so-called  Temple  of  Minei*va  was  without 
pillars  or  mouldings  of  any  sort,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  old  city 
were  equally  devoid  of  ornament.  What  was  found  seems  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  the  Trojans  were  a  Turanian-Pelasgic  people,  burying 
their  dead  in  mounds,  and  revelling  in  barbaric  splendour,  but  not 
having  reached  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  would  induce  them 
to  seek  to  perpetuate  their  forms  of  art  in  more  permanent  materials 
than  earth  and  metals.^ 


It  is  not  clear  whether  any  other  great  groups  of  tumuli  exist  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  whole  of  this  country  was  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  were 
the  first  known  occupants  of  Greece,  and  who  built  the  so-called 
Treasuries  of  My  cense  and  Orchomenos,  and  who  sent  forth  the 
Etruscans  to  civilise  Italy.  If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  architectural  remains,  for  they  would  have  left  behind  them  no 
buildings  but  the  sepulchres  of  their  departed  great  ones ;  and  if  their 
history  is  to  be  recovered,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  not  in  anything  existing  above-ground. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  age  and  style  comes  a  curious  group  of 
rock-cut  monuments,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  land  at  Doganlu. 
They  are  placed  on  the  rocky 'side  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  are  uncon- 
nected apparently  with  any  great  city  or  centre  of  population. 
Generally  they  are  called  tombs,  but  there  are  no  chambers  nor 
anything  about  them  to  indicate  a  funereal  purpose,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  accompany  them  are  not  on  the  monuments  themselves,  nor  do 
they  refer  to  such  a  destination.  Altogether,  they  are  certainly  among 
the  most  mysterious  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  rock-cut  tombs  around  Persepolis,  present  no  features 
that  afford  even  a  remote  analogy  to  other  monuments  which  might 
guide  us  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  They  are  of  a  style  of  art  clearly  indicating  a  wooden 
origin,  and  consist  of  a  square  frontispiece,  either  carved  into  certain 


^  One  of  the  moet  interesting  facts 
brongbt  to  light  in  Dr.  Schliemann's 
excavations  is  that  between  the  age  of 
the  '*  nium  Vetns  *'  of  Homer,  rich  in 
metals  and  in  arts,  and  the  '*  Ilium  Novum  " 
of  8trabo,  a  people  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  metals,  and  using  only  bone 
and  stone  implements,  inhabited  the 
mound  at  Uissarlik  which  covered  both 


these  cities.  This  discovery  is  sufficient 
to  iipset  the  once  fashionable  Danish  theory 
of  the  three  ages — Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
— but,  unfortunately,  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  architecture.  These  people, 
whoever  they  were,  built  nothing,  and 
must  consequently  be  content  to  remain 
in  the  *'  longa  nocte  "  of  those  who  neglect 
the  Master  Art. 
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(,;eomftric  sliapes,  or  appareDtly  prepare*!  for  jiainting ;  at  each  mdn  in 
A  flat  pilaster,  and  above  a  pediment  terminating  in  two  ecrollR.  Some 
— api^rently  tho  more  modem— have  pillars  of  a  rude  Doric  order, 
and  all  indeed  are  much  moi-o  singular  than  beautiful.  When  more 
of  the  same  class  are  discovered,  they  may  help  ns  to  some  historic 
data :  all  that  we  can  now  advance  ie,  that,  judging  from  the  inscrip- 
tiouB  on  them  and  the  traditions  in  Hei-odotus,  they  wonld  appear  to 
belong  to  some  race  from  Thessaly,  or  thereabouts,  who  at  some 
remote  period  croesed  the  Hellespont  and  settled  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  1000,  and  most  probably 
700  ycai-s  at  least  before  the  Christian  Era. 


III.  RcrkHjut  FroDtispjKC  U  Doguilu.    (Prom  Teii^i'a  '  Aile  MIncuR.') 

There  are  other  rock-cut  sculptures  farther  east,  at  Pterinm  and 
elsewhere ;  but  all  the.-e  are  figure  sculptures,  without  architectural 
form  or  details,  and  therefore  hardly  coming  within  the  limits  of  this 

The  only  remaining  important  architectural  group  in  Asia  Minor 
is  that  of  Lycia,  made  known  in  this  country  since  the  year  18^8,  by 
tho  investigations' of  Sir  Charles  Follows  and  others.  Interesting 
though  they  certainly  are,  thej-  are  extremely  diehenrtening  to  any 
one  looking  for  earlier  remains  in  this  land,— inasmuch  as  all  of  them, 
and  more  especially  the  older  ones,  indicate  distinctly  a  wooden  origin 
— more  strongly  perhaps  than  any  architectiiral  remains  in  the  \\*eBtem 
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world.  The  oldest  of  tlioiii  cannot  well  lie  carried  Airtlier  back  than 
the  Fereian  conquest  of  Cyrus  and  IlarjMigns,  In  utliei'  wordn,  it  seems 
perfectly  evident  that  up  to  that  period  the  I^ycians  used  only  wood 
for  their  buildings,  and  that  it  was  only  at  that  time,  and  probably 
from  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians,  that  thuy,  like  the  Persians  themselves, 
first  leftmt  to  substitute  for  their  frail  and  perishable  structures 
others  of  a  more  durable  material. 


As  already  observed,  the  same  process  can  bo  traced  in  Egypt  in 
the  earliest  ages.  In  Ccnti-al  Asia  the  change  was  oft'ected  by  the 
Pemians.  In  India  between  the  2nd  and  Snl  centuries  r.c.  In  Greece 
—  in  what  wus  not  boiTowe<l  from  the  Egyptians— the  change  took 
place  a  little  earlier  than  in  hycia,  or  say  in  the  7th  century  ri.c. 
What  is  important  to  observe  hero  is  that,  wherever  the  process  c«n  bo 
detected,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  earlier  buildings.  It  is  only  in  the 
infancy  of  stone  architecture  that  men  adhere  to  wooden  forms ;  and  as 
soon  as  habit  gives   them    familiarity  with  the  new  material    they 
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abandon  the  incongruities  of  the  style,  and  we  lose  all  trace  of  the 
original  form,  which  never  reappears  at  an  after  age. 

All  the  original   buildings    of    [.ycia    are  tombs  or  monumental 

erections  of  some    kind,  and    generally  may  be   classed    under  two 

heads,  those  having  curvilinear    and  those. haviflg  reclilinear  roofs, 

of  both  which  classes   examples   are  '  found  structural — or  standing 

alone — as  well  as   rock-cut.      The   woodcut  (No.  1J5)  represents  a 

perfectly  constructed   tomb.      It  cousiats  first  of  a  double  podium, 

which   may  have  been  in  all  cases,  or  at  least  generally,  of  stone. 

Above  this  is  a  rectangular 

chest  or  sarcophagus,  cer* 

tainly  copied  &om  a  wooden 

form  ;  all  the  mortises  and 

framing,  even  to  the  pins 

that   held    them    tegcther, 

being  literally  rcnderwl  in 

the  stonework.    Alx)ve  tliis 

is    a    cuiTilinear    roof    of 

pointed    form,   which   also 

is  in  all  its  parfs  a  copy  of 

an  original  in  wood. 

Wlien  these  foims  are 
repeated  in  the  rock  ihe 
stylobate  is  oniitted,  and 
only  the  upi»er  part  repre- 
sented, as  siiown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (No.  lie). 

When  the  curvilinear 
roof  is  omitted,  a  flat  one 
is  Bubslituted,  nearly  simi 
lar  to  those  common  in  the 
country  at  the  present  day, 
consisting  of  beams  of  un- 
sqiiarcd  timber,  laid  side  by 

laid,  and  over  this  a  mass 
of  concrete  or  clay,  snfBciently  thick  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating through.  Sometimes  this  is  surmounted  by  a  low  pediment, 
and  sometimes  the  lower  framing  also  stands  out  from  the  rock,  so  as 
to  give  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  something  of  a  porchlike  form.  Both 
these  forms  are  illustrated  in  the  two  woodcuts  (Nos.  117  and  118), 
and  numerous  varieties  of  them  are  shown  in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  and  others,  all  containing  the  same  elements,  and  betraying 
most  distinctly  the  wooden  origin  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  last  form  that  these  buildings  look  was  in  the  substitution  of 
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ail  Ionic  facade  for  these  carpentry  forms:  this  waa  not  done  ajiparently 

at  once,  for,  though  tlie  Ionic  form  woe  evidently  borrowed  from  the 

neighlxmring  Greek  cities,  it 

was  only  adopt-ed  by  degrees, 

and  even  then  betrayed  more 

Htrongly  the    wooden    forma 

from   which    its  entalilature 

was  derived  than  is  usnally 

found  in  other  or  more  pTirely 

Grecian  examples.     As  soon 

as    it    had    fairly  gained    a 

footing,  the  woo<lon  style  was 

i   abonduncii,   and    a    masonry 

one  subetitutwl  in  its  atoad. 

The  wliole  change  took  place 

in     this     country    probably 

within   a  century;    but  this 

is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  time 

Huch  a  process  usually  takes, 

as  here  it  was  evidently  done 

under  foreign   influence  and 

ii».    ionfqi.)ximToinb.(K™iiiT.riM'«'A>ifMfiii.iiw;)  With  the  spur  given  by  the 

example  of  a  stone-building 

people.  We  have  no  hnowlcdgo  of  how  long  it  took  in  Egypt  to  effect 

the  transformation.    In  India,  whei-e  the  form  and  constniction  of  the 

oKler  Buddhist  temples  resomblo  bo  singularly  these  examples    in 

Lycia,  the  process  can  Iw  traced  through  five  or  six  centuries;   and 

in  Persia   it   took  perhaps  nearly  as   long  lo   convert  the  wooden 

designs  of  the  Assj-riaiis  into  even  the  imperfect  stone  architecture 

of  the  Achwiiieniaus.     Even  in  their  best  and  most  perfect  buildings, 

liowever,  much  Temained  to  lie  done  liefore  the  carjx'iitry  types  were 

faiily  got  rid  of  and  the  atyle  i>ecamo  entitled  to  rank  among  the 

niiisoiiic  arts  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  ancient  buildings  of  Asia  Minor  were  all  built  by 
tlie  Greeks  and  Komans,  each  in  their  own  style,  hO  that  their  classi- 
fication and  description  belong  properly  to  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
architocttiral  history  of  those  nations,  from  which  they  cannot  properly 
1)0  separatiMi,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  purely  Euroi^an  forms  of  the  art  were  considerably  modified  by  the 
influencB  on  them  of  local  Asiatic  forms  and  feelings.  The  Ionic  order, 
for  instance,  which  arose  in  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  is  only 
the  native  style  of  this  country  Doriciaed,  if  the  expression  may  bo  used. 
In  other  words,  the  local  method  of  building  had  IxK^me  so  modified  and 
altered  by  the  Greeks  in  adapting  it  tothoDoric,  which  had  become  the 
typical  style  with  them,  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  original 
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Asiatic  forma.  It  tlius  bocamo  ossentially  a  Btone  architecture  with  cx- 
teroal  columns,  instead  of  a  style  indulging  only  in  wooden  ])illarB,  and 
those  used  intemally,  a«  there  is  every  reason  to  snpiwee  was  tlie  earlier 
form  of  the  art.  The  Ionic  style,  thus  composed  of  two  elonientB, 
took  tlie  arrangement  of  the  temples  from  the  Doric,  and  their  details 
from  the  Asiatic  original.  The  Roman  temples,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  been  erected  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  their  columns  and  other 
details  exactly  follow  the  buildings  at  Rome  itself:  while,  as  in  the 
instances  above  quoted  of  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Kangovar.  and  others, 
the  essential  forms  and  airangements  are  all  locil  and  Asiatic.  The 
former  are  Greek  temples  with  Asiatic  details,  the  latti^r  Asiatic 
temples  with  only  Roman  masonic  forme.  The  Greeks  in  fact  were 
colonists,  the  Romans  only  conquerors  ;  and  hence  the  striking;  differ- 
ence in  the  style  of  Asiatic  art  excciited  iinder  their  res[Mjctivu  influ- 
ence. We  shall  liave  frwpient  ot^asion  in  the  soijucl  t'l  rifiT  to  this 
difference. 


Though  not  strictly  within  the  geographical  limits  of  this  chaptci 
there  is  a  group  of  tombs  at  Amrith— the  ancient  Marathoa.  on  th. 
coast  of  Syria— which  are  too  interesting  to  be  passwl  over ;  but  si 


'  In  i««'U;  the  mouuiucat  staniU  ea-  tore,  bu  niidorilonil  to  l-u  cfirriud  bnck 
actly  over  the  contro  of  tlio  rix-k-oiit  about  10  ffot  frnm  the  fiicc  of  tJic  tiionu- 
BCpulrhtc.    Tlio  sect iou  line  must,  there-    rnciit. 
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exceptional  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  them  their  proper  place  anywhere. 

The  principal  monument  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  120  is 
31  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  composed  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone  and 
situated  over  a  sepulchral  cavern.  There  is  no  inscription  or  indi* 
cation  to  enable  us  to  fix  its  date  with  certainty.  The  details  of  its 
architecture  might  be  called  Assyrian;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in 
that  country  that  at  all  resembles  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
moulding  on  its  base,  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  would  a]^)ear  to  be 
of  Roman  origin ;  and  there  is  a  look  about  the  lions  that  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  they  were  carved  under  Greek  influence — after  the  age 
of  Alexander  at  least. 

The  interest  consists  in  its  being  almost  the  only  perfect  survivor 
of  a  class  of  monuments  at  one  time  probably  very  common;  but 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  style  of  ornamentation  were 
generally  in  brick.  It  is  also  suggestive,  from  its  close  resemblance  to 
the  Buddhist  topes  in  Afghanistan  and  India ;  the  tall  form  of  those, 
especially  in  the  first-named  country,  and  their  universally  domical 
outline,  point  unmistakeably  to  some  such  original  as  this :  and 
lastly,  were  I  asked  to  point  out  the  building  in  the  old  world  which 
most  resembled  the  stele  which  Herod  erected  over  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Jerusalem,  in  expiation  of  his  desecration  of  their  sanctity,^ 
this  is  the  monument  to  which  I  should  unhesitatingly  refer. 


'  Jo0ephu8,  Ant  xvL  7,  §  1. 
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Till  within  a  very  recent  jwriod  tho  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
have  been  cnneidered  at)  the  aucient  hiBtoriee  of  tho  world  ;  and  even 
now,  in  our  universities  and  public  schools,  it  ia  scarcely  ackuov lodged 


the  aulcrgate  of  the  Acropolis  wna  ill  front-  |  [|'AthliK.-B.'   Paris,  vol.  i 
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that  a  more  ancient  record  has  been  read  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Assyria. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  characters  on  the 
other,  have  disclosed  to  us  two  forms  of  civilisation  anterior  to  that 
which  reapi^eared  in  Greece  in  the  8th  century  before  Christ.  Based 
on  those  that  preceded  it,  the  Hellenic  form  developed  itself  there  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  never  before  seen,  nor  has  it,  in  its  own  pecuHar 
department,  ever  been  since  surpassed. 

These  discoveries  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  correcting  our  hitherto  nan*ow  views  of  ancient  history,  but  in 
assisting  to  explain  much  that  was  obscure,  or  utterly  unintelligible, 
in  those  histories  with  which  we  were  more  immediately  familiar. 
We  now,  for  the  first  time,  comprehend  whence  the  Greeks  obtained 
many  of  their  arts  and  much  of  their  civilisation,  and  to  what  extent 
the  character  of  these  was  affected  by  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived. 

Having  already  described  the  artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  almost  every  idea,  and  of 
every  architectural  feature,  that  was  afterwards  found  in  Greece. 
But  even  with  this  assistance  we  should  not  bo  able  to  understand  the 
phenomena  which  Greek  art  presents  to  us,  were  it  not  that  the  monu- 
ments reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  separate  races 
existing  contemporaneously  in  Greece.  If  the  Greeks  were  as  purely 
Aryan  as  their  language  would  lead  us  to  believe,  all  our  ethnographic 
theories  are  at  fault.  But  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  where 
archieology  steps  in  to  supplement  what  philology  tells  us  and  to 
elucidate  what  that  science  fails  to  reveal.  I'hat  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  smallest  possible  admixture  from  other  sources,  is 
pure  Aryan,  no  one  will  dispute ;  but  their  arts,  their  religion,  and 
frequently  their  institutions,  tend  to  ascribe  to  them  an  altogether 
different  origin.  Fortunately  the  ruins  at  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos 
are  sufficient  to  afford  us  a  key  to  the  mystery.  From  them  we  learn 
that  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  IVoy  a  people  were  supreme  in  Greece 
who  were  not  Hellens,  but  who  were  closely  allied  to  the  Etruscans 
and  other  tomb-building,  art  loving  races.  Whether  they  were  purely 
Turanian,  or  merely  ultra-Celtic,  may  bo  questioned ;  but  one  thing 
seems  clear,  that  this  people  were  then  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  name  of  Pelasgi,  and  it  is  their  presence  in  Greece,  mixed  up  with 
the  more  purely  Dorian  races,  which  explains  what  would  otherwise 
bo  unintelligible  in  Grecian  civilisation. 

Except  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  infusion 
of  Turanian  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  Grecian  people,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  how  a  people  so  purely  Aryan  in  appearance 
came   to   adopt  a  religion    so   essentially   Anthroi>ic   and  Ancestral. 
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Their  belief  in  oracloe,  their  worship  of  trees,^  and  many  minor 
pecTiliarities,  were  altogether  abhorrent  to  the  Aryan  mind. 

The  existence  of  these  two  antagonistic  elements  satisfactorily 
explains  how  it  was  that  while  art  was  unknown  in  the  purely 
Dorian  city  of  Sparta,  it  flourished  so  exuberantly  in  the  quasi- 
Pelasgic  city  of  Athens;  why  the  Dorians  borrowed  their  archi- 
tectural order  from  i'gypt,  and  hardly  changed  its  form  during  the 
long  period  they  employed  it ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  eastern 
art  of  the  Persians  was  brought  into  Greece,  and  how  it  was  there 
modified  so  essentially  that  we  hardly  recognise  the  original  in  its 
altered  and  more  perfect  form.  It  explains,  too,  how  the  different 
States  of  Greece  were  artistic  or  matter-of-fact  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  either  of  the  two  elements  predominated  in  the 
people. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Arcadia  was  unknown  in  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Sparta;  but  the  Doric  race  there  remained  true  to  their 
institutions  and  spread  their  colonies  and  their  power  farther  than 
any  other  of  the  little  principalities  of  Greece,  'i'he  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  could  never  have  been  maintained  in  Athens;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Parthenon  was  as  impossible  in  the  Lacedemonian 
State.  Even  in  Athens  art  would  not  have  been  the  wonder  that  it 
became  without  that  happy  admixture  of  the  two  races  which  then 
prevailed,  mingling  the  common  sense  of  the  one  with  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  other,  which  tended  to  produce  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  development  which  has  yet  dazzled  the  world  with  its 
splendour. 

The  contemporary  presence  of  these  two  races  perhaps  also  ox- 
plains  how  Greek  civilisation,  though  so  wonderfully  brilliant,  passed 
so  quickly  away.  Had  either  race  been  pure,  the  Dorian  institutions 
might  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  village-systems  of  India  or  the  arts 
of  Egypt  or  China ;  but  where  two  dissimilar  races  mix,  the  tendency 
is  inevitably  to  revert  to  the  type  of  one,  and,  though  the  intermixture 
may  produce  a  stock  more  brilliant  than  either  parent,  the  type  is  less 
permanent  and  soon  passes  away.  So  soon  was  it  the  case,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  the  whole  of  the  great  history  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  period  ranging  between  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(b.c.  490)  and  the  peace  concluded  with  Philip  of  Macedon  by  the 
Athenians  (b.c.  346) :  so  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  bom  before 
the  first  event  may  have  been  a  party  to  the  second.  All  those 
wonders  of  patriotism,  of  poetry,  and  art,  for  which  Greece  was 
famous,  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  is  a 
phenomenon  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  seen  before,  and  is 
not  likely  to  witness  again. 


'  For  details  of  tliiq  tec  Biitticlicr,  *  Baiimkultua  der  Uelleiien;     l^crlin,  1850. 
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A»  might  be  expected,  from  tlie  length  of  time  that  has  eUpseil 
Bioce  the  Pelaagie  raoee  ruled  in  Greece,  and  owing  to  the  numevoux 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  country  since  their  day,  their 
arehitectural  remains  are  few,  and  comparatively  insignificant.  It 
haa  thus  come  to  pass  that,  were  It  not  for  their  tombs,  their  city 
walls,  and  their  works  of  civil  engineering,  such  aa  bridges  and 
tunnels— in  which  they  were  pre-eminent — -we  should  hardly  how 
possess  any  muterial  remains  to  prove  their  existence  or  mark  the 
degree  of  civilisation  .to  which  they  had  reached. 

'I'he  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  aie  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Mycenie,  a  city  which  in  Homeric  times  had  a  fair  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  Greece,  or  at  all  events  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  of  her  citiea.     The  Dorians  deecnbod  these  as 
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treasuries,  from  the  number  of  precious  objects  found  in  them,  as  in 
the  tombs  of  the  EtruscaDs,  and  because  they  looked  upon  such  halls 
as  far  more  than  sufBoient  for  the  narrow  dwellingB  of  the  dead. 
The  most  perfect  and  the  largest  of  them  now  existing  is  known  as 
the  Treasury  or  Tombof  Atreus  at  Mycenee,  shown,  in  plan  and  section 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  principal  chamber  is  48  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  is,  or  was  when  perfect,  of  the  shape  of  a  regular 
equilateral  pointed  aroh,  a  form  well  adapted  to  the  mode  of  con- 
stniotioti,  which  is  that  of  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  projecting  the 


'  Wfitere  who  deri™  their  knowledge 
of  Grecian  art  from  booka  only  aro  ex- 
tremely indignant  when  any  orcliieologiBt 
vcntnreH  to  Buggi:at  that  hu  knows  Bomo- 
thiag  of  the  Peliugi,  or  of  tlieit  affinities. 
Their  laagatigi:'  lina  entirely  pcrinliol;  and 
tlio  wrilU^n  occounta  uro  <«  conflicting  and 
iiiiBatisfoclory,  that  no  cicer  iiluiti  on  tjic 


anhject  can  be  ohlaiuad  from  them.  It  is 
not  therefbre  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  antlio- 
ritiea  gbould  hitherto  have  difrcredaomucb' 
regarding  tlicm.  The  testimony  of  their 
works  U,  however,  bo  clonr  anil  distinct, 
that  the  bookworms  would  do  well  to 
koi'p  tlicir  tempers  till  at  least  tlioy  havn 
luastrreil  tlic  evidence  mid  can  refute  it. 
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'  une  beyond  the  other,  till  one  atuall  iitoiie  clustxl  the  whole,  aiid  made 
the  vault  oomplete. 

Ab  will  be  explaioed  further  on,  this  was  the  form  of  dome  adopted 
by  the  Jaina  architects  in  India.  It  prevailed  alao  in  Italy  and  Asia 
Minor  wherever  a  Pelasgio  race  is  traced,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
pointed  form  again  came  into  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  wnn 
not  then  need  ab  a  horizontal,  bat  as  a  radiating  arch. 

On  one  side  of  this  hall  is  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  the  true 
eepulohre  apparently,  and  externally  is  a  long  pomago  leading  to  a 
doorway,  wLJch,  judging  from 
the  fragment*  that  remain 
( Woodcnt  No.  123),  must  have 
been  of  a  purely  Asiatic  form 
of  art,  and  very  unlike  any- 
thing found  Hubeequent  to 
this  period  in  Greece. 

I'o  all  appearance  the 
dome  was  lined  internally 
with  plates  of  brass  or  bronze, 
some  nails  of  which  metals 
are  now  fonnd  there ;  and  the 
holes  in  which  the  nails  were 
inserted  are  fltilJ  to  bo  seen 
all  over  the  place.  Another 
of  these  tombs,  erected  by 
Minyas  at  Orchomenon,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Greece,' 
seems  from  the  remains  still 
existing  to  have  been  at  least 
20  ft.  wider  than    this   one, 

^  ^-111  l^r    IVeufidhiI  oT  mUr  In  fhnit  of  Tonb  of  Atreua  4l 

and  proportionably  larger  in  Mrnw. 

every  respect.    All  these  were 

covered  with  earth,  and  many  are  now  probably  hidden  which  a 
diligent  search  might  reveal.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  bo  ho^jod 
that  an  unrifled  tomb  may  be  discovered  in  Greece,  though  numerous 
examples  are  fonnd  in  Etruria.  The  very  name  of  treasury  must 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  their  real  destination 
was  foi^tten,  no  lingering  respect  for  the  dead  could  have  restrained 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

As  domes  ooustmcted  on  the  horizontal  principle,  these  two  arc 
the  largest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  though  there  does  not 
ap[Hutr  to  l)u  any  reasonable  limit   to  the  extent  tv  which  such  a 
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form  of  building  miglit  be  carried.  When  backed  by  earth,  an 
tliofw  wore,  it  is  evidoiit,  from  the  mode  of  construction,  that  tliey 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  equable  presHure  exerted  from  the 
exterior. 

TUe  only  danger  to  be  feared  is,  what  in  technically  called  a  riaing 
of  the  hauachee;  and  to  avoid  this  it  might  be  necessary,  where  largo 
domes  were  attempted,  to  adupt  a  form  more  nearly  conical  than  that 
uaed  at  Myccnte.  This  might  be  a  less  pleasing  architectural  feature, 
but  it  is  constructively  a  better  one  than  the  form  of  the  radiating 
domes  we  generally  employ. 

It  is  cei-tainly  te  bo  regretted  that  more  of  the  decorative  features 
of  this  early  atyle  have  not  been  discovered.  'Ihoy  differ  so  entirely 
from  anything  else  in  Greece,  ami  are  so  purely  Asiatic  in  form,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  be  able  to  restore  a  completo 
decoration  of  any  sort.  In  all  the  parts  hitherto  brought  to  light,  an 
Ionic-like  scroll  is  repeated  in  every  part  and  over  every  detail,  rather 
rudely  executed,  but  probably  originally  heightened  by  colour.  Its 
counterparts  are  found  in  Assyria  and  at  I'erBopolis,  but  nowhero  else 
in  Greece.' 

'JTie  Polasgic  races  soon  learnt  to  adopt  for  their  doorways  the 
more    pleasing    curvilinear    form    with    which    they    were    already 
familiar  from  their  interioi-g.     The 
annexed  illustration  (Woodcut  No. 
124)  from  a  gateway  at  UTioricus, 
in  Attica,  seri'es  to  show  its  sim- 
plest and  earliest  form ;    and  the 
illustration    (Woodcut    No.    127) 
.  fi'om  Assos,  in  Asia   Minor,  of  a 
far  more  modem  dato,  shows  the 
most  complicated  form  it  took  in 
121.  uatcviy  at  tiii>ticiu.    iFrmi  i>i>]kcU'i<     ancient  times.    In  this  last  instance 
'"*"  it  is  merely  a   discharging  arch, 

and  so  little  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  we  can 
only  suppose  that  its  adoption  arose  from  a  strong  predilection  for 
this  shape. 

Another  illustration  of  Pelasgic  masonry  is  found  at  Deles  (Wood- 
cut No.  125),  consisting  of  a  roof  formed  by  two  arch  stones,  at  a 
certain  angle  to  one  another,  similar  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Egypt, 
and  is  fiirther  interesting  as  being  associated  with  capitals  of  pillars 
formed  of  the  front  part  of  bulls,  as  in  Assyria,  pointing  again  to  the 
intimate  connection  that  existed  between  Greece  and  Asia  at  this  early 
period  of  the  former's  history. 

nilly  whcrcvi-r  cliniubcntl 
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In  all  tho80  inutaiiccs  it  does  not  seom  to  have  been  bo  much  want 
of  knowledge  that  led  thcee  oarly  builders  to  adopt  tlie  horizontal  in 
preference  to  the  radi- 
ating principle,  as  a 
conviction  of  its  greater 
durability,  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  a  certain  pre- 
dilection for  an  ancient 

In  the  construction 
of  their  walls  they  ad- 
hered, as  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  to  forme  which 
they  most  have  known 
to  be  inferior  to  others. 
In  the  example,  for  in-  _ 

stance,  of  a  wall  in  the      "»  Arch  at  IHw.    tFr«n  Slmn'*  •  Alliens.-) 

Peloponnesus  (ft'oodcut  No.  126),  we  find  the  polygonal  masonry  of 
an  earlier  age  actually  placed  upon  as  perfect  a  spocimcn  built  in 
r^^lar  courses,  or  what  is  technicAlly  called  mMar  work,  as  any 
to  bo  found  in  Greece  ;  and  on 
the  other  Bide  of  tho  gateway 
at  Absob  (Woodcut  No.  127) 
there  exists  a  semicircular  arch, 
shown  by  tho  dotted  lines, 
which  is  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  could  only  have  heen 
copied  from  a  radiating  arch. 

Their  city  walls  ore  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  tlie  [ 
blocks  of  stone  used  and  for  the  '"  "^°  ' 

beauty  with  which  their  iiTCgular  joints  and  courses  are  fitteil  into 
one  another.  Like  most  fortifications,  they  are  generally  devoid  of 
ornament,  tho  only  architectural  features  being  the  openings.  1'hese 
arc  interesting,  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  a  jKiculiar  form  of 
mastinry  was  perfected,  and  which,  in  after  ages,  led  to  important 
architectural  results. 

One  of  the  most  primitive  of  thuao  buildings  is  a  nameless  ruin 
CKistiug  near  Missolon^ihi  (Woodcut  No.  12S).  In  it  the  sides  of  the 
opening  are  straight  for  the  whole  height,  and,  though  malting  a  very 
stable  form  of  opening,  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fit 
doors,  or  to  close  by  any  known  meanc.  It  was  this  difBculty  that  led 
to  the  next  expedient  adopted  of  inserting  a  lintel  at  a  certain  height, 
and  making  tho  janihs  more  perpendicular  below,  and  more  eloping 
ab:ivc.     This  method  is  already  exemplified  in  the  tomb  of  Atreus 
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(Woodcut  No.  122),  and  in  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenie  (Woodcut 
No.  129);  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  pediments  were 
always  filled  up  with 
sculpture,  as  in  this 
instance,  or  left  open. 
In  the  wallti  of  a  town 
they  were  probably 
always  closed,  but  left 
open  in  a  chamber. 
In  the  gate  at  Mycense 
the  two  lionB  stand 
against  an  altar ' 
shaped  like  a  pillar, 
of  a  form  found  only 
in    Lycia,    in    which 

m.        ■o«..,.a1,.  (r™™.^.-A.i.M!i.„.->       0"    ""°^    "'•"    »' 
the     timbers    of    the 
roof  are  shown  as  if  projecting  into  the  frieze. 

These  are  slight  remains,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  which  to 
reconstruct  an  art  which  had  so  much  influence  on  the  civilisation  of 


IM.     Uoormr  U  MlHohnigbl.  (Pnm  Dodnrll.)  lit.      IStlt  of  Llonii.  Ufc«nH. 

Greece ;  but  they  are  sufficient  for  the  archfeologist,  as  the  existence 
of  a  few  fossil  fragments  of  the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  a  tortoise 
suffice  to  prove  the  pre-existence  of  those  animals  wherever  they  have 
been  found,  and  enable  the  paleontologist  to  reason  upon  them.with 

■  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  cast  of  hitlierto  mnde  of  thrm  are  so  inexnct 
these,  the  eldest  scuIptureB  of  tlioir  class  I  that  it  is  impoafibte  to  renenn  on  them, 
[n  exiatence,  has  reached  tliis  country,  whilst  as  types  of  a  style  tliey  ere  among 
One  is  said  to  e.iist  nt  Berlin,  but  it  is  ^  tlir  most  inU'resling  known  to  exist  anj- 
inaeceuible   to  science.      The  dmwingii   where. 
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almost  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  saw  them  in  a  menagerie.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  why  the  remnants  are  so  few.  When  Homer  describes 
the  imaginary  dwelling  of  Alcinous — which  he  meant  to  be  typical  of 
a  perfect  palace  in  his  day — he  does  not  speak  of  its  construction  or 
solidity,  nor  tell  us  how  symmetrically  it  was  arranged;  but  he  is 
lavish  of  his  praise  of  its  brazen  walls,  its  golden  doors  with  their 
silver  posts  and  lintels — just  as  the  writers  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  praise  the  contemporary  temple  or  palace  of  Solomon  for 
similar  metallic  splendour. 

The  palace  of  Menelaus  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  full  of 
brass  and  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  It  was  resplendent  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  appeared  to  the  eye  of  Telemachus  like  the  mansion  of 
Jupiter  himself. 

No  temples  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor  by  any  early  writer ;  but 
the  funereal  rites  celebrated  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  as  described  in  the 
XXIII.  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  mounds  still  existing  on  the  Plains 
of  Troy,  testify  to  the  character  of  the  people  whose  manners  and 
customs  he  was  describing,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that,  except  in  their  tombs,  we  should  find  little  to  commemorate 
their  previous  existence. 

The  subject  is  interesting,  and  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  it  here.  Not  only  is  this  art  the  art  of  people  who  warred 
before  Troy,  but  our  knowledge  of  it  reveals  to  us  a  secret  which 
otherwise  might  for  ever  have  remained  a  mystery.  The  religion  of 
the  Homeric  poems  is  essentially  Anthropic  and  Ancestral  ~  in  other 
words,  of  Turanian  origin,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  Aryan  feeling 
running  through  it.  When  we  know  'that  the  same  was  the  case , 
with  the  arts  of  those  days,  we  feel  that  it  could  not  well  be' 
otherwise;  but  what  mo^t  excites  our  wonder  is  the  power  of  the 
poet,  whose  song,  describing  the  manners  and  feelings  of  an  extinct 
race,  was  so  beautiful  as  to  cause  its  adoption  as  a  gospel  by  a  people 
of  another  race,  tincturing  their  religion  to  the  latest  hour  of  their 
existence. 

We  have  very  little  means  of  knowing  how  long  this  style  of  art 
lasted  in  Greece.  The  treasury  built  by  Myron  king  of  Sicyon  at 
Olympia  about  650  B.C.  seems  to  have  been  of  this  style,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  description  of  Pausanias.^  It  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  ornamented  in  the  Dorij?,  one  in  the  Ionic  style,  not 
apparently  with  pillars,  but  with  that  kind  of  decoration  which  appears 
at  that  period  to  have  been  recognised  as  peculiar  to  each.  But  the 
entire  decorations  seem  to  have  been  of  brass,  the  weight  of  metal  em- 
ployed being  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  building.    I'he  earliest 
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example  of  a  Doric  temple  that  we  know  of-  that  of  Corinth —would 
appear  to  belong  to  very  nearly  the  same  ago,  bo  that  -the  7th  century 
B.C.  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  period  when  the  old  Turanian  form 
of  Pelasgic  art  gave  way  before  the  sterner  and  more  perfect  creations 
of  a  purer  Hellenic  design.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  Hellenic  history  of  Greece  commenced  w^ith  the  Olympiads 
(b.c.  77»»),  but  before  that  kingdom  bloomed  into  perfection  an  older 
civilisation  had  passed  away,  leaving  little  beyond  a  few  tombs  and 
works  of  public  utility  as  records  of  its  prior  existence.  It  left,  how- 
ever, an  undying  influence  which  can  be  traced  through  every  subse- 
quent stage  of  Grecian  history,  which  gave  form  to  that  wonderful 
artistic  development  of  art,  the  principal  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
unrivalled  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  sulisequently  attained. 


CHAPTER    II. 
HRLLENIG    GREECE. 


HKTORY  OF  THE  OBDEBS. 


The  culminating  period  of  the  Pelasgic  civiliBation  of  Greece  was  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy — the  last  great  military  event  of  tliat 
age,  and  the  one  which  seeniB  to  have  closed  the  long  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  Greek  Felasgians  with  their  cognate  races  in  Asia. 

Sixty  years  later  the  irruption  of  the  'Ihessalians,  and  twenty  yeara 
after  that  event  the  retnm  of  the  Heracleida;,  closed,  in  a  political 
sense,  that  chapter  in  history,  and  gave  rise  to  what  may  bo  styled  the 
Hellenic  civilisation,  which  proved  the  great  and  true  glory  of  Greece. 

Four  centuries,  however,  elapsed,  which  may  appropriately  he 
called  the  dark  ages  of  Greece,  before  the  new  seed  bore  fruit,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  art  is  concerned.  These  ages  produced,  it  is  true,  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  a  characteristic  effort  of  a  truly  Aryan  race,  conferring  as 
they  did  on  the  people  who  made  them  that  power  of  self-government, 
and  capacity  for  republican  institutions,  wliich  gave  them  such 
stability  at  home  and  so  much  power  abroad,  but  which  were  as 
inimical  to  the  softer  glories  of  the  fine  arts  in  Sparta  as  they  have 
proved  elsewhere. 

When,  after  this  long  night,  architectural  art  reappeared,  it  was  at 
Corinth,  under  the  Cypselidfe,  a  race  of  strongly-marked  Asiatic  ten- 
dencies; but  it  had  in  the  meantime  undergone  so  great  a  transforma- 
tion as  to  wellnigh  bewilder  us.  On  its  reappearance  it  was  no  longer 
charaoterised  by  the  elegant  and  ornate  art  of  Mycenie  and  tho  cognate 
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forme  of  Asiatic  growth,  but  had  aasumed  the  nide,  bold  proportions  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  with  almost  more  than  Egyptian  maBBiveness. 

DoBic  Temples  in  Greece. 

The  age  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Corinth  ie  not,  it  is  true,  satis- 
factory determined ;  but  the  balance  of  evidence  would  lead  us  t<> 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  ago  of  Oypselits,  or  altout  650  b.c,  Tho 
pillars  are  less  than  four  diameters  in  height,  and  the  architrave— tho 
only  i>art  of  the  superstructure  that  now  remains — is  proportionately 
heavy.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  massive  specimens  of  architec- 
ture existing,  more  so  than  even  its  rock-cut  prototype  at  Beni  Hassan,' 
from  which  it  is  most  indubitably  copied.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  fails 
from  excess  of  strength,  a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  efforts  of  a  rude 
people,  ignorant  of  the  true  resources  of  art,  and  striving,  by  tho 
expression  of  physical  power  alone,  to  attain  its  objects. 

Next  in  age  to  this  is  the  little  temple  at  ^gina.'  Its  date,  too, 
is  unknown,  though,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  sculpture,  it 
probably  belongs  to  tho  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

We  know  that  Athens  had  a  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  con- 
temporary with  these,  and  the  frusta  of  its  columns  still  remain,  which, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  were  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece  had  temples  commensurate  with  their  dignity  before  the  Per- 
sian War,  Many  of  these  were  destroyetl  during  that  struggle ;  but  it 
also  happened  then,  as  in  France  and  England  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  that  the  old  temples  were  thought  unworthy  of  the  national 
greatness,  and  of  that  feeling  of  exaltation  arising  from  the  siiccesaful 

'  If  the  examples  at  Beni  Hassan  tiiid  eetlle  the  qneslion,  it  will  bo  difflcull  to 
elsewhere  are  not  conaLdcrcd  Bufflcient  to  !  refuse  Iho  eviilonce  of  tLia  one  (Woodont 
No.  131)  (aken  fn.m  the  southern  tempio 
I  at  Karuac,  built  in  the  age  of  Tliothmoaifi 
;  III.  and  Ameno|)hi8  HI,— eay  IGOO  jfan 
before  Christ,  or  1000  jears  before  the 
'earliest Grecian  eiamplu  known.  In  this 
'  instance  the  aboeiia  is  sepamted  from  the 
I  shaft;  there  is  a  bold  cehinnsand  a  beaded 
I  necking :  in  fact,  all  the  members  of  the 
I  Orecian  order,  only  wanting  the  eicgoneo 
j  nhich  tho  Greeks  added  to  it. 

In  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Fnlfcener  ('  Mn- 
:  seum  of  Clssaical  Antiqaitiea,'  vol.  i.  p. 
87),  from  nhich  tho  wooilent  is  borrowed, 
27  proto-Doric  columns  are  onumeraterl  as 
slUl  eJLUtiog  in  eight  different  liuildinga, 
ranging  from  the  Third  C3atiiract  to  Lower 
Egypt. 
Ill  C.pllonnT™pl.«K.TT.«  (Fmm  '  '  Tl'e  dimensions  am  94  feel  bj  <,^, 
K.  Fultenfr.)  oovpring  conBcqiientlv  only  4230  f«>l 
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result  of  the  greatest  of  their  wars,  so  that  almost  all  those  which 
remained  were  pulled  down  or  rebuilt.  The  consequence  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  great  temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the 
forty  or  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  and  Plata^a. 


132. 


Temple  At  Mi^na,  restored.    No  scale. 


The  oldest  temple  of  this  class  is  that  best  known  as  the  Theseium, 
or  Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  it  is  nearly  certain  that  it 
ought  more  properly  to  be  considered  the  temple  of  the  god  Mars.  It 
constitutes  a  link  between  the  archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian 
art ;  more  perfect  than  the  temple  at  iEgina  or  any  that  preceded  it, 
but  falling  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  Parthenon,  its  near  neighbour 
both  in  locality  and  date. 

Of  all  the  great  temples,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Par- 
thenon, the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and  in  its  own  class 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  is  true  it 
has  neither  the  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  expression  of  power  and 
eternity  inherent  in  Egyptian  temples,  nor  has  it  the  variety  and 
poetry  of  the  Gothic  cathedral;  but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for  perfec- 
tion of  proportion,  for  beauty  of  detail,  and  for  the  exquisite  perception 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  principles  of  art  ever  applied  to 
architecture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely  alone  and  unrivalled — the 
glory  of  Greece  and  a  reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Next  in  size  and  in  beauty  to  this  was  the  great  hexastyle  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  finished  two  years  later  than  the  Parthenon. 
Its  dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  but  having  only  six  pillars  in 
front  instead  of  eight,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  proportions  were 
different,  this  temple  being  95  ft.  by  230,  the  Parthenon  101  ft. 
by  227. 

To  the  same  age  belongs  the  exquisite  little  Temple  of  Apollo 

R  2 
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EpicuriuB  at  BasssB  (47  ft.  by  125),  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium, 
the  greater  temple  at  Hhamnus,  the  Propyleea  at  Athens,  and  indeed 
all  that  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  Greece. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  also  was  founded  and  designed  at  this 
period,  but  its  execution  belongs  to  a  later  date. 


Doric  Temples  in  Sicily. 

Owing  probably  to  some  local  peculiarity,  which  we  have  not  now 
the  means  of  explaining,  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Griecia  seem  to  have  possessed,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  a 
greater  number  of  temples,  and  certainly  retain  the  traces  of  many 
more,  than  were  or  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
mother  country.  The  one  city  of  Selinus  alone  possesses  six,  in  two 
groups, — three  in  the  citadel  and  three  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  oldest 
is  the  central  one  of  the  first-named  group.  Its  sculptures,  first  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Angel  and  Harris,  indicate  an  age  only  slightly  sub- 
sequent to  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  B.C.  636,  and  therefore  probably 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  example  above  mentioned  at  Corinth. 
The  most  modern  is  the  great  octastyle  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
been  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Carthaginians,  B.C.  410.  It  measured  375  ft.  by  166,  and  was  conse- 
quently very  much  larger  than  any  temple  of  its  class  in  Greece, 
'i'he  remaining  four  range  between  these  dates,  and  therefore  form 
a  tolerably  perfect  chronometiio  series  at  that  time  when  the  arts 
of  Greece  itself  fail  us.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  provincial  art, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Greece  itself,  prevents  us  from  applying 
such  a  test  with  too  much  confidence  to  the  real  history  of  the  art, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  as  a  secondary  illustration. 

At  Agrigentum  there  are  three  Doric  temples,  two  small  hexastyles, 
whose  age  may  be  about  500  to  480  b.c,  and  one  great  exceptional 
example,  differing  in  its  arrangements  from  all  the  Grecian  temples  of 
the  age.  Its  dimensions  are  360  ft.  long  by  173  broad,  and  conse- 
quently very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  great  Temple  of  Selinus 
just  alladed  to.  Its  date  is  perfectly  known,  as  it  was  commenced  by 
Theron,  u.o.  480,  and  left  unfinished  seventy-five  years  afterwards, 
when  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

At  Syracuse  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  temple  of 
this  age;  and  at  Egesta  are  remains  of  another  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state. 

FuBstum,  in  Magna  Graecia,  boasts  of  the  most  magnificent  group  of 
temples  after  that  at  Agrigentum.  One  is  a  very  beautiful  hexastyle, 
belonging  piobably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  built  in  a 
bold  and  very  pure  style  of  Doric  architecture,  and  still  retains  the 
greater  part  of  its  internal  columnar  arrangement. 
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The  other  two  are  more  modern,  and  are  far  less  pui*e  both  in  plan 
and  in  detail,  one  having  nine  columns  at  each  end,  the  central  pillars 
of  which  are  meant  to  correspond  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars, 
supporting  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  other,  though  of  a  regular 
form,  is  so  modified  by  local  peculiarities,  so  corrupt,  in  fact,  as 
hardly  to  deserve  being  ranked  with  the  beautiful  order  which  it 
most  resembles. 

Ionic  Temples. 

We  have  even  fewer  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ionic  order  in 
Greece  than  we  have  for  that  of  the  Doric.  The  recent  discoveries 
in  Assyria  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ionic  was  even  more 
essentially  an  introduction  from  Aeia  than  the  Doric  was  from  Egypt: 
the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  brought  into  Greece.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  it  existed  there  in  one  form  or  another  from  the 
earliest  ages,  but  owing  to  its  slenderer  proportions,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  the  examples  may  have 
perished,  so  that  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist  which  can  lay  claim 
to  even  so  great  an  antiquity  as  the  Peisian  War. 

The  oldest  example,  probably,  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  484  b.c.  ;  next  to  this  is  the  little  gem 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nike  Apteros,  or  the  Wingless  Victory,  built 
about  fifteen  years  later,  in  front  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens.  I'he  last 
and  most  perfect  of  all  the  examples  of  this  order  is  the  Erechtheium, 
on  the  Acropolis ;  its  date  is  apparently  about  420  b.c,  the  great  epoch 
of  Athenian  art.  Nowhere  did  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the  . 
Athenians  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  here ;  for  though 
every  detail  of  the  order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh  or  Persepolis, 
all  are  so  purified,  so  imbued  with  purely  Grecian  taste  and  feeling, 
that  they  have  become  essential  parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order 
than  ever  existed  in  the  land  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 

The  largest,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  of  Grecian  I<mic  temples  was 
that  built  about  a  century  afterwards  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia  —  a  regular 
peripteral  temple  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  the  existence  of 
which  is  now  known  only  from  the  description  of  Fausanias.^ 

As  in  the  case,  however,  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  not  in  Greece 
itself  that  we  find  either  the  greatest  number  of  Ionic  temples  or 
those  most  remarkable  for  size,  but  in  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  especially  in  Ionia,  whence  the  order  most  properly  t^kes 
its  name. 

That  an  Ionic  order  existed  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian 
War  is  quite  certain,  but  all  examples  perished  in  that  memorable 
struggle ;  and  when  it  subsequently  reappeared,  the  order  had  lost 


*  Pau&anias,  viii.  45. 
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mucli  of  its  purely  Asiatic  character,  and  assumed  certain  forms  and 
tendencies  borrowed  from  the  simpler  and  purer  Doric  style. 

If  any  temple  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  escaped  destruction  in 
the  Persian  wars,  it  was  that  of  Juno  at  Samos.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Polycrates,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  ruins  now  found  there  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  346  ft.  by  190  ft., 
and  must  have  succeeded  the  first  mentioned.  The  apparent  archai&ms 
in  the  form  of  the  bases,  <fec.,  which  have  misled  antiquarians,  are 
merely  Eastern  forms  retained  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  was  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  425  ft.  long  by  220  ft. 
wide.  Kecent  excavations  on  the  site,  however,  carried  out  by  Mr.  T. 
Wood,  prove  that  these  dimensions  apply  only  to  the  platform  on  which 
it  stood.  The  temple  itself,  measured  from  the  outside  of  the  angle 
pillars,  was  only  348  ft.  by  164,  making  the  area  57,072  ft.,  or  about 
the  average  dimensions  of  our  medieval  cathedrals. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  splendid  decastyle  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Didymaeus,  at  Miletus,  156  ft.  wide  by  295  ft.  in  length;  an 
octastyle  at  Sardis,  261  ft.  by  144  ft. ;  an  exquisitely  beautiful,  though 
small  hexastylo,  at  Priene,  122  ft.  by  64  ft. ;  and  another  at  Teos, 
and  smaller  examples  elsewhere,  besides  many  others  which  have  no 
doubt  perished. 

Corinthian  Temples. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  as  essentially  borrowed  from  the  bell- 
shaped  capitals  of  Egypt  as  the  Doric  is  from  their  oldest  pillars. 
Like  everything  they  touched,  the  Greeks  soon  rendered  it  their  own 
by  the  freedom  and  elegance  with  which  they  treated  it.  The  acanthus- 
leaf  with  which  they  adorned  it  is  essentially  Grecian,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  it  had  been  used  by  them  as  an  ornament,  either  in  their 
metal  or  w^ood  work,  long  before  they  adopted  it  in  stone  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature. 

As  in  everything  else,  however,  the  Greeks  could  not  help  be- 
traying in  this  also  the  Asiatic  origin  of  their  art,  and  the  Egyptian 
order  with  them  was  soon  wedded  to  the  Ionic,  whose  volutes  became 
an  essential  though  subdued  part  of  this  order.  It  is  in  fact  a 
composite  order,  made  up  of  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  spiral  of  the  Assyrians,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  a  time 
when  national  distinctions  were  rapidly  disappearing  and  when  true 
and  severer  art  was  giving  place  to  love  of  variety.  At  tliat  time  also 
mere  ornament  and  carving  were  supplanting  the  purer  class  of  forms 
and  the  higher  aspirations  of  sculpture  with  which  the  Greeks 
ornamented  their  temples  in  their  best  days. 

In  Greece  the  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  or  at 
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least  generally  need,  before  the  age  of  Alesauder  the  Great ;  the 
oldest  autheutic  example,  aad  also  one  of  the  inoBt  beautiful,  being  the 
Choragic  Mouumeiit  of  l.ysicrateB  (b.c.  335),  which,  notwithutaiidiug 
the  smallueBs  of  its  dimensions,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  ofi 
art  of  the  merely  ornamental  class  to  bo  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  simpler  example,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  is  that  of 
the  porticoes  of  the  small  octagonal  building  commonly  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athena,  'i'he  largest  example  in  Greece  of  the 
Corinthian  order  is  tho  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiua  at  Athens.  This,l 
however,  may  almost  be  called  a  Koman  building,  though  on  Grecian 
soil — having  been  commenced  in  its  present  form  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  in  tho  second  century  B.C.,  by  tho  Koman  architect  Cossutius, 
and  only  finished  by  Hadrian,  to  whom  probably  we  may  ascribe  iho 
greatest  part  of  what  now  remains.  Its  dimensions  are  171  ft.  by  354 
ft.,  or  nearly  those  of  the  interior  of  ihe  great  Hypostylo  Hall  at 
Kamac ;  and  from  the  number  of  ita  colunms,  their  size  and  tlieiv 
beauty,  it  must  have  been  when  complete  the  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
temple  of  the  anoient  world. 

Judging,  however,  from  some  fragments  found  among  the  louio 
temples  of  Asia  Minor,  it  appears  that  the  Corinthian  order  was 
introduced  there  before  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Greece  Proper. 
Indeed,  a  priori,  we  might  expect  that  its  introduction  into  Greece 
was  part  of  that  reaction  which  the  elegaut  and  luxurious  Asiatics 
exercised  on  the  severer  and 
more  manly  inhabitants  of 
European  Greece,  and  which 

of  their  subjection,  first  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  finally 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  of 
Kome.  As  used  by  the  Asia 
tics,  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  introduction  of  the  „      „     „      .    „. 

133,  Ancient  CorlnthluiCiplbil.    (>rolo  Bram-liUla,) 

bell -shaped    capital    of    the 

^SyP*'*"**'  ***  which  they  applied  the  acanthus-leaf,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  the  time,  as  in  Wood- 
cut No.  133,  and  on  other  and  lat«r  occasions  together  with  the 
volutes  of  the  same  order,  the  latter  combination  being  the  one  which 
ultimately  prevailed  and  became  the  typical  form  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

DiUGNSIOMS  OF  GbEEK  Tfc:Ul>LES. 

Although  differing  so  essentially  in  plan,  the  general  dimensions 
of  the  larger  temples  of  the  Greeks  wore  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
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mediceval  cathedrals,  and  although  they  never  reached  the  altitude  of 
their  modem  rivula,  their  cnUo  diiuetuaiona  were  probably  in  about 
the  same  ratio  of  proportion. 

The  foUowiog  table  gives  the  approximate  dimensioDS,  rejecting 
fractions,  of  the  eight  largest  and  beet  known  examples  : — 

Juno,  at  Samos    346  feel  long    ISOfsetiride     =  (i5,740  feet. 

Jupiter,  at  ABrigentmn ...  360       , ,           n3  , ,  =  62,280  , , 

Apollo,  at  BranchidiB StiH        , ,           108  , ,  =  60,S16  ,. 

Jupiter,  at  Atheu^i 3M       ,,           171  ,.  =  00,534  ,, 

Diana,  at  EpheBua  3*8      , 16*  ,,  =  57.072  ,, 

DiiiymffiDs,  at  Miletus    ...  235       15S  ,.  =  45,020  ,, 

Cybele,  at  SardiB 201       1*4  ,,  =  37,881  ., 

Parthenon,  al  Athens 22g       101  , ,  =  23,028  ,, 

There  may  be  some  slight  discrepancies  in  this  table  from  the 
figures  quoted  elsewhere,  and  incorrectuees  arising  &om  some  of 
the  temples  being  measured  on  the  lowest  step  and  others,  as  the 
Parthenon,  on  tho  highest ;  but  it  js  sufficient  for  comparison,  which 
is  all  that  is  attempted  in  its  compilation. 


The  Doric  was  the  order  which  the  Greeks  especially  loved  and 
lultirated  so  as  to  make  it  moat  eichisively  their  own ;  and,  as  used 


'  The  (act  o!  a  jirolo-Doiic  order  having  I  building,  or  have  not  pnictically  eiaplo)*c<l 
existed  in  K^ypt  a  thousand  years  before  it— as  it  ba«  been  mj  Elite  b>  do — foel  a 
it  U  found  ill  Greooc  ougbt  to  snffiee  sa  difllruitj  in  realiaing  how  a  brick  pier 
cxplaiDlDg  the  origin  oF  tho  stj  le.  Still  I  came  to  be  used  with  a  wooden  anper- 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  end  raabo    atructure. 

tliis  a  little  uloarer,  as  tlinae  wlio  are  not        The  annoxcd  woodcut  iUustrntes  a  mode 
fumiliur  vitli  elnroplfa  of  'lbi<  modn  of    of  rooting  very  usually  employed  in  the 


Kuat  at  tliJH  day.    Generally  a  Bqiiare  pier  aary.     Where  a  wooden  post  la  cuiployed 

of  brickworit  in  employed ;  and  then  an  it  ia  atwaya  of  the  same  thii-kness  as  the 

al>acus  of  wood  or  tiles  ia  indiapeuBable  lo  beAm,  and  is  genoially  morticed  into  it ; 

distribute  the  pressure  of  a  narrow  lieam  or  a  bracket  may  bo  employed,  and  is 

ovir  n  wider  pier.    When   the   pillar  is  ]»rlicularly  adv-Hutagoous  when  a  junc- 

made  OL'tagonnl  this  is  rrcn  more  noces-  tinn  takes  plni-r  l)rtwe<>n  tun  lengtliB  of 
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in  the  Parthenon,  it  certainly  is  as  pomplote  an^, 
trrtllm^fnftt^1T0J^8  any  style  caiThoaat  of.  When  first  introducjed  from 
Egypt,  it,  as  before  stated,  partook  of  even  more  than  Egyptian 
solidity,  but  by  degrees  became  attenuated  to  the  weak  and  lean  form 
of  the  Roman  order  of  the  same  name.  Woodcut  No.  135  illustrates 
the  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  oldest  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
order  as  used  in  the  time  of  Philip  at  Delos,  the  intermediate  being 
the  culminating  point  in  the  age  of  Pericles :  the  first  is  4*  47  diameters 
in  height,  the  next  6*025,  the  last  7*015;  and  if  the  table  were 
filled  up  with  all  the  other  examples,  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the 
shaft  would  very  nearly  give  the  relative  date  of  the  example.  This 
fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  pillar  being  copied 
from  a  wooden  post,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  slenderer  at 
first,  and  would  gradually  have  departed  from  the  wooden  form  as 
the  style  advanced.  This  is  the  case  in  all  carpentry  styles.  With 
the  Doric  order  the  contrary  takes  place.  The  earlier  the  example  the 
more  unlike  it  is  to  any  wooden  original.  As  the  masons  advanced 
in  skill  and  power  over  their  stone  material,  it  came  more  and  more 
to  resemble  posts  or  pillars  of  wood.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that, 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  early  Greece,  the  pillar  was  originally  a  pier  of 
brickwork,  or  of  rubble  masonry,  supporting  a  wooden  roof,  of  which 
the  architraves,  the  triglyphs,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  cornice,  all 
bore  traces  down  to  the  latest  period. 

Even  as  ordinarily  represented,  or  as  copied  in  this  country,  there 
is  a, degree  of  solidity  combined  with  elegance  in  this  order,  and  an 
exquisite  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform,  that  command  the  admiration  of  every  person  of 
taste ;  but,  as  used  in  Greece,  its  beauty  was  very  much  enhanced  by 
a  number  of  refinements  w&ose  existence  was  not  suspected  till  lately, 
and  even  now  cannot  be  detected  but  by  the  most  practised  eye. 


the  architrave.  But  even  then  it  is  only 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  besim.  In 
fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  difference  between  a  carpentry  and 
^  a  masonry  form.  An  abacus  is  as  absurd 
'  with  the  former  ns  it  is  indispensable  Vith 
the  latter ;  and  of  course  those  who  used 
squared  timbers  for  the  roof  would  not 
employ  unhewn  trunks  of  trees  for  the 
supports. 

On  the  architrave  beam  rest  the  rafters* 
and  on  these  the  purlins— in  India  gene- 
r.illy  3  inches  square,  and  spaced  a  foot 
or  18  inches  apart,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  tiles  used.  Sometimes  one  thicknctss 
of  tiles  is  employed,  and  a  layer  of  con- 
crete above;  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
three  tliickncsses  of  tiles,  but  the  ^mKT 


construction  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
one  great  point  to  insist  upon,  however,  is 
tliat  an  abacus  never  was  used,  and  never 
could  have  been  suggested  from  a  timber 
post  or  pillar.  Timber  forms  are  generally 
very  easily  traced,  as  they  are  in  tlie  roof, 
but  not  in  the  pillars  of  Doric  temples. 

The  base  which  was  sftcrwurds  applied 
by  the  Romans,  probably  was  suggested 
by  the  shoe,  which  in  certain  situations  is 
a  necessary-  port  of  a  wooden  post ;  but 
the  origin  of  this  feature  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  Assyria,  tliough  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  to  that  of  the  Roman  order. 
Its  absence  in  the  Grecian  Doric  is  an- 
other argument  in  favour  of  the  masonry 
origin  of  the  pillar  in  that  order. 
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/  I'he  coluiuuB  were  &t  first  assumed  to  be  buundeJ  hy  strait  linue. 
It  is  now  found  that  they  have  an  eiitasti,  or  convex  proSle,  ia  the 
Parthenon  to  the  extent  of  jjj  of  the  whole  faoigbt,  and  are  outlined 


I3E.  Temple  at  TKUh.  ParthFDDU  at  Atbou.  Tnnple  at  Gorlntb. 

hy  a  very  delicate  hyperholic  curve;  it  is  true  this  can  hardly  hu 
detected  by  the  eye  in  ordinary  poeitiona,  but  the  want  of  it  gives 
that  rigidity  and  jioverty  to  the  column  which  ia  obaervablo  in  modem 

In  like  manner,  the  architrave  iu  all  temples  was  carried  upwanls 
Bo  as  to  form  a  very  flat  arch,  juut  BuEEcient  to  correct  tlie  optical 
delusion  arising  from  the  interference  of  the  sloping  lines  of  the 


ta  La?e  nil  beeil  fully  elu-  |  seartbea 
r,  FimroBO  in  his  Imiutifiil    t<.-iiiiiloii 


filiated  by  Mr,  FimroBO  \\,  ...=  .-^.v,, 
work   coiituiiiing  tho   reaultu  of  liia 


tbc  Partiiciioii  nud  otiier 
tt-iiiplod  i>f  Givccp,  imblislicil  by  tlic 
DiletlButi  Society. 
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pediment.  This,  I  believe,  was  common  to  all  temples,  but  in  the 
Parthenon  the  curve  was  applied  to  the  sides  also,  though  from  what 
motive  it  is  not  so  easy  to  detect. 

Another  refinement  was  making  all  the  columns  slope  slightly 
inwards,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  curved  lines  used  were  either  hyperbolas  or 
parabolas.  With  one  exception  only,  no  circular  line  was  employed, 
nor  even  an  ellipse.  Every  part  of  the  temple  was  also  arranged 
with  the  most  unbounded  care  and  accuracy,  and  every  detail  of  the 
masonry  was  carried  out  with  a  precision  and  beauty  of  execution 
which  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  material  of 
the  whole  was  the  purest  and  best  white  marble.  All  these  delicate 
adjustments,  this  exquisite  finish  and  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
details,  are  well  bestowed  on  a  design  in  itself  simple,  beautiful,  and 
appropriate.  They  combine  to  render  this  order,  as  found  in  the  best 
Greek  temples,  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  work  of  art  can  possibly  be, 
and  such  as  we  may  dwell  upon  with  the  most  unmixed  and  unvarying 
satisfaction. 

The  system  of  definite  proportion  which  the  Greeks  employed  in 
the  design  of  their  temples,  was  another  cause  of  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce even  on  uneducated  minds.  It  was  not  with  them  merely  that 
the  height  was  equal  to  the  width,  or  the  length  about  twice  the 
breadth;  but  every  part  was  proportioned  to  all  those  pai*ts  with 
which  it  was  related,  in  some  such  ratio  as  1  to  6, 2  to  7,  3  to  8, 4  to  9, 
or  5  to  10,  &c.  As  the  scheme  advances  these  numbers  become  unde- 
sirably high.  In  this  case  they  reverted  to  some  such  simple  ratios 
as  4  to  5,  5  to  6,  6  to  7,  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  yet  quite  understand  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  Greeks  arrived  at  the  laws  which  guided  their  practice  in  this 
respect;  but  they  evidently  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  it, 
and  when  the  ratio  was  deteimined  upon,  they  set  it  out  with  such 
accuracy,  that  even  now  the  calculated  and  the  measured  dimensions 
seldom  vary  beyond  such  minute  fractions  as  can  only  be  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

Though  the  existence  of  such  a  system  of  ratios  has  long  been 
suspected,  it  is  only  recently  that  any  measurements  of  Greek  temples 
have  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  matter  to  be 
properly  investigated  and  their  existence  proved.^ 

The  ratios  are  in-  some  instances  so  recondite,  and  the  correlation 
of  the  parts  at  first  sight  so  apparently  remote,  that  many  would  be 


*  For  measurements  we  depend  on  Pen- 
rose, *  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture/ 
&c„  fol. ;  and  Oockerell,  *  The  Temples  of 
Egina  and  Bassio/  Lond.  1860.  The  de- 
tails of  the  system  were  first  publicly  { publications. 


announced  by  Watkiss  Lloyd,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1859 ;  afterwards  in  an  appendix  to 
Mr.  Cockerell's  work,  and  in  several  minor 
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inclined  to  believe  they  were  more  fanciful  than  real.'  It  would, 
however,  be  as  reasonable  in  a  peraon  with  no  ear,  or  no  mneioal  edu- 
cation, to  object  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  complicated  concerted  piece  of 
music  esperiouced  by  thoBe  differently  situated,  or  to  declare  that  the 
pain  mnuicianB  feel  from  a  false  note  was  mere  affectation.  The  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  were  as  perfectly  educated  ae  our  ears.  They  could 
appreciato  harmonies  which  are  lost  in  us,  and  were  offended  at  false 
quantities  which  our  duller  senses  fail  to  perceive.  But  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  we  do  feel  the  beauty  of  these  harinoinc  relations,  though 
we  hardly  know  why ;  and  if  etlucated  to  them,  we  might  acquire 
what  might  almost  be  consideied  a  now  sense.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  which 
all  feel  in  contemplating  the  arcliitectural  productions  of  the  Greeks, 
arises  from  causes  such  as  these,  which  wo  are  only  now  beginning 
to  appreciate. 

To  understand,  however,  the  Doric  order,  we  must  not  regard  it 
as  a  merely  masonic  form.    Sculpture  was  always  used,  or  intended  to 
bfl  used,  with  it.    The  MetojMia  between  the  triglyphs,  the  pediments 
of  the  porticoes,  and  the  acrotcria  or  pedestals  on  tho  roof,  are  all 
unmeaning  and  useless  unless  fiUcd  or  surmounted  with  sculptured 
figures,     youlptnre  is,  indeed,  as  essential  a  part  of  this  order  as  the 
acanthus-leaves  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  the  capitals  and 
entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  without  it,  or  without  its 
place   being    supplied   by 
painting,   wo    are   merely 
looking  at  the  dead  skele- 
ton, the   mere   framework 
of  the  order,  without  the 
flesh  and  blood  that  gave 
it  life  and  pur[>ose. 

It    is  when    all   these 

parts  are  combined  toge- 

_i  i_  ther,  as  in  the  portico  of 

i3«.        The  PurthBiion.  Scai«  M  ft.  to  1  In.  the  Parthenon    (Woodcut 

No.    136).    that    we    can 

understand  this  order  in  all  its  perfection ;  for  thongh  each  part  was 

beautiful  in  itself,  their  full  value  can  be  appreciated  only  as  parts 

of  a  great  whole. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  order,  too  often  overlookeil,  is  the 

'  Tlie  pjnuiiiJ-biiilJing  kiiigd  of  it  bna  not  yet  bi.-cLi  Hougbt  fur  in  thu  othor 
Lower  Egypt  "*^™  t"  l"^^"-'  'i"^  *"""-'  buiJdLnga  of  tliut  nge. 
iliatiiict  iileas  of  a  systt'iii  of  deQnitc  ;  At  times  I  ounnot  help  euqioctiiig;  uivre 
|i[Oportiuna  in  an-hitecliinil  biiildiiig,  afllnily  to  liave  oibiUHl  lietween  the  in- 
(ui<l  to  luvo  put  it  into  pmcticc  in  habitnutH  of  Ix)wur  Egypt  and  tliose  of 
the  pyramid,  auU  possibly  cluewbcri',  but   (iretce  tlion  is  at  first  sight  ftpi*irenl. 
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colour,  which  was  as  integral  a  part  of  it  as  its  form.  Till  very  lately, 
it  was  denied  that  Greek  temples  were,  or  could  be,  painted :  the 
unmistakable  remains  of  colour,  however,  that  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  all  temples,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  value 
and  use  of  it  which  now  prevails,  have  altered  public  opinion  very 
much  on  the  matter,  and  most  people  now  admit  that  some  colour 
was  used,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried. 

It  cannot  now  be  questioned  that  colour  was  used  everywhere 
internally,  and  on  every  object.  Externally  too  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  sculpture  was  painted  and  relieved  by  strongly 
coloured  backgrounds;  the  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  the  roof,  wore 
also  certainly  painted ;  and  all  the  architectural  mouldings,  which  at 
a  later  period  were  carved  in  relief,  have  been  found  to  retain  traces 
of  their  painted  ornaments. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  echinus  or  carved  moulding  of  the 
capital  was  so  ornamented.  There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  it  was ; 
and  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  were  also  coloured  throughout  and 
covered  with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  legends  and  attributes  of 
the  divinity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated  or  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  erected.  The  plane  face  of  the  architrave  was  pro- 
bably left  white,  or  merely  ornamented  with  metal  shields  or  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  shafts  of  the  columns  appear  also  to  have  been  left  plain, 
or  merely  slightly  stained  to  tone  down  the  crudeness  of  the  white 
marble.  Generally  speaking,  all  those  parts  which  from  their  form 
or  position  were  in  any  degree  protected  from  the  rain  or  atmospheric 
influences  seem  to  have  been  coloured ;  those  particularly  exposed,  to 
have  been  left  plain.  To  whatever  extent,  however,  painting  may 
have  been  carried,  these  coloured  ornaments  were  as  essential  a  part 
of  the  Doric  order  as  the  carved  ornaments  were  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  made  it,  when  perfect,  a  richer  and  more  ornamental,  as  it  was  a 
more  scjlid  and  stable,  order  than  the  latter.  The  colour  nowhere 
interfered  with  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  but  gave  it  that  richness  and 
amount  of  ornamentation  which  is  indispensable  in  all  except  the 
most  colossal  buildings,  and  a  most  valuable  adjunct  even  to  them. 

Ionic  Order. 

The  Ionic  order,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  not  without  some  decided 
advantages  over  the  Doric.  It  is  more  complete  in  itself  and  less 
dependent  on  sculpture.  Its  frieze  was  too  small  for  much  display  of 
human  life  and  action,  and  was  probably  usually  ornamented  with 
lines  of  animals,*  like  the  friezes  at  Persepolis.     But  the  frieze  of  the 


It  was  called  Zoopl^orns  {Jife  or  figure  hearer). 
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I  little  temple  of  Nike  Apteroa  is  brillianttj  ornamented  in  the  same 
1  8t;1o  as  those  of  the  Doric  order.  It  also  happened  that  those  details 
'  and  ornaments  which  vrere  only  painted  in  the  Doric,  were  carved  in 
the  Ionic  order,  and  remain  therefore  visible  to  the  present  day,  which 
gives  to  this  order  a  oompletenosa  in  our  eyes  which  the  other  cannot 
boast  of.  Add  to  this  a  certain  degree  of  Asiatic  elegance  and  grace, 
,  and  the  whole  when  put 

i  together  makes  up  a  sin- 
gularly pleasing  architec- 
tural object.  But  not- 
withstanding these  advan- 
tages, the  Doric  order  will 
probably  always  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  superior,  as 
belonging  to  a  higher  class 
of  art,  and  because  all  its 
forms  and  details  are  better 
and  more  adapted  to  their 
purpose  than  those  of  the 

The  principal  cbarac-  "V 
J  teristic  of  the  Ionic  order 
I  is  the  Pelasgic  or  Asiatic 
spiral,  hero  called  a  volute, 
wiiich.notwithstandingits 
elegance,  formfr  at  best 
but  an  awkward  capital. 
The  Assyrian  honeysncklo 
below  this,  carved  as  it  is 
with  the  exquisite  feeling 
and  taste  which  a  Gi-eek 
alone  know  how  to  impart 
to  such  an  object,  forms  as 
elegant  an  architectural 
detail  as  is  anywhere  to 
be  found;  and  whether 
used  as  the  necking  of  a 
1  the  crowning  member  of  a  cornice,  or  on  other  parts 


of  the  order,  is  everywhere  the  most  beautiful  ornament  connected 
wiUi^it,  Comparing  this  order  with  that  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut 
No.^ffe),  the  only  truly  Asiatic  prototype  wc  have  of  it,  wo  see  how 
nmch  the  Doric  feeling  of  the  Greeks  had  dono  to  sober  it  down,  by 
abbreviating  the  capital  and  omitting  the  greater  part  of  the  base. 
ITiis  process  was  carried  much  farther  when  the  order  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Doric,  as  in  the  Propylfpa,  than  when  used  by 
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itself,  as  in  the  Erochtheiniu ;  Btill  in  every  case  all  the  parta  found 
in  the  Asiatic  style  are  found  in  the  Greek.  The  same  form  and 
feeliugs  pervade  both  ;  and,  except  in  beauty  of  execution  and  detail, 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  even  the  Greek  order  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Eaeteni  one.  The  Persepolitan  base  is  certainly  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two ;  so  are  many  parts  of  the  capital.  The  perfection 
of  the  whole,  however,  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed; 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Persian  order  could  not  bo  com- 
bined with  the  Doric,  nor  applied  with  much  pi-opriety  as  an  external 
order,  which  was  the  essential  use  of  all  the  Grecian  forme  of  pillars. 

When  need  between  antue  or  square  piers,. as  seems  usually  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Assyria,  the  two-fronted  form  of  the  Ionic  capital  was 
appropriate  and  elegant ;  but  when  it  was  employed,  as  in  the  Erecb- 
theium,  as  an  angle  column,  it  presented  a  ditficnlty  which  even 
Grecian  skill  and  ingenuity  could  not  quite  conquer.  When  the 
Fersiaos  wanted  the  capital  to  face  four  wayH  they  turned  the  side 
outwards,  as  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut  No.  89),  and  put  the  volutes  in 
the  angles— which  was  at  beet  but  an  awkward  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difBculty. 

The  instance  in  which  these  difficulties 
have  been  most  successfully  met  is  in  the 
internal  order  at  Bassce.  There  the  three 
sides  are  equal,  and  are  equally  seen — the 
fourth  is  attached  to  the  wall — and  the 
junction  of  the  faces  is  formed  with  an 
elegance  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  not  the  richness  of  the  order  of 
the  Erechtbcium,  but  it  excels  it  in  ele- 
gance. Its  widely  spreading  base  still 
retains  traces  of  the  wooden  origin  of  the 
order,  and  carries  us  back  towards  the 
times  when  a  shoe  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port wooden  posts  on  the  floor  of  an  ■(  Hw* 
Assyrian  hall. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  carving 
which  the  Ionic  order  displays,  there  can 
he  little  doubt  of  its  having   been  also 
ornamented  with  colour  to  a  considerable  '^iaSlM^mihraJSSiEJvo^tt"' 
extent,  but  probably  in  a  different  manner 

from  the  Doric.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  carved  parts 
were  gilt,  or  picked  out  with  gold,  relieved  by  coloured  grounds, 
varied  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
existing  remains  prove  that  colours  were  used  in  juxtaposition,  to 
relieve  and  heighten  the  architect iiral  effect  of  the  cari-ed  ornaments 
of  this  order. 
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In  the  Ionic  temples  at  AthetiB  the  uame  ox<]uieit«  niasonry  wan 
need  as  in  the  Done;  the  same  mathematical  precision  and  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  entasis  of  the  columns,  the  drawing  of  the  vohitee, 
and  the  execution  of  even  the  minnt«st  details ;  and  n)uch  of  its 
beauty  and  effect  are  no  doubt  owing  to  this  circumstance,  which  we 
miss  so  painfully  in  nearly  all  modem  examples. 


Toil  INT  EI  I  AH  Ouper. 


two  together 
In  thifl  e 


8  to  make  i 


As  before  mentioned,  the 
Corinthian  order  was  only 
intnxluced  into  Greece  on  the 
decline  of  art,  and  never  rose 
during  the  purely  Grecian 
age  to  the  dignity  of  a  temple 
order.  It  most  probably,  how- 
ever, was  used  in  the  more 
ornate  si>eeiniena  of  domestic 
architecture,  and  in  smaller 
works  of  art,  long  Iieforc  any 
of  those  examples^f  it  were 
executed  which  we  now  find 
in  Greece, 

The  most  typical  specimen 
we  now  know  is  that  of  the 
Choi-agic  Monument  of  Lysi- 
crates  (Woodcut  No.  140), 
which, notwithstanding  allits 
elegance  of  detail  and  exe- 
cution, can  hardly  be  pro- 
nunnce<l  to  be  perfect,  the 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  fea- 
tures being  only  very  indif- 
ferently united  to  one  another. 
1'he  foliaged  part  is  rich  and 
full,  but  is  not  carried  up 
into  the  upper  or  Ionic  por- 
tion, which  is,  in  comparison, 
lean  and  poor;  and  though 
separately  the  two  parts  are 
iiToproachahlo,  it  was  left  to 
the  Romans  so  to  blend  the 

perfectly  satisfactory  whole  out  of  them. 

w  existing,  the  junction  of  the  column  with 
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the  capital  is  loft  a  plaia  ainhing,  and  so  it  is  generally  copied  in 
modem  timee ;  but  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  this  waa  originally 
filled  by  a  bronze  wreath,  which  was  probably  gilt.  Accordingly  this 
is  80  repreeentod  in  the  woodcut  as  being  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  order.  The  base  and  shaft  have,  like  the  upper  part  of  the 
capital,  more  Ionic  feeling  in  them  than  the  order  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  retain ;  and  altogether  it  is,  as  here  practised,  far  more 
elegant,  though  less  complete,  than  the  Roman  form  which  super- 
seded it. 

I'he  other  Athenian  example,  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
,  (Woodcut  No.  141),  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  purely  Egyptian  in 


'  its  types,  with  no  Ionic  admixture.  The  columns  have  no  bases,  the 
capitals  no  Tolutee,  and  the  water-leaf  clings  as  closely  to  the  bell  as  it 
does  in  the  Egyptian  examples.  The  result  altogether  wants  richness, 
and,  though  appropriate  on  so  small  a  scale,  would  hardly  be  pleasing 
on  a  larger. 

The  great  example  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  differs  in  no 
essential  part  from  the  Roman  order,  except  that  the  comers  of  the 
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abacus  are  not  cut  oS;  and  that,  being  executed  in  Athens,  there  is  a 
degree  of  taete  and  art  displayed  in  it«  execution  which  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Eoman  examples.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  belongs  t« 
that  school,  aud  should  be  ennmcrated  as  a  Roman,  and  not  as  a 
flrrcian,  example. 


It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  Egyptians  never  used  cary- 
atide  figures,  properly  so  called,  to  support  the  entablatures  of  their 
architecture,   their   figures    being 
always  attached  to    the  front  of 
the  columns  or  piers,  which  were 
the  real  bearing  mass.      At  Per- 
sepolis,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
we  find   figures   everywhere  em- 
ployed supporting  the  throne  or 
the     platform     of     the      palaces 
of      the     kings ; 
not,    indeed,    on 
their    beads,    as 
the  Greeks  used 
them,  but  rather 
in  their  uplifted 
hands. 

The  name, 
however,  as  well 
as  their  being 
only  used  in  con- 
junction with  the 
Ionic  order  aud 
with  Ionic  de- 
tails, all  point  to 
an  Asiatic  ori- 
gin for  this  very 
questionable 
form  of  art.  As 
employed  in  the 
little  portico  at- 

l.a.    Cfj.Ud.Fip.«ln.l«Briil«hMii«uin.      tachcd       to       the    J^IJa  i^'S^t^lS'^  ■ 

Erechtheium, 

these  figures  are  used  with  so  much  taste,  and  all  the  ornaments  are 
so  elegant,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  criticise  or  find  fault ;  but  it  is  never- 
thelesB  certain  that  it  was  a  mistake  which  even  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
could  hardly  conceal.     To  use  human  figures  to  bupport  a  cornice  is 
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unpardonable,  unless  it  is  done  as  a  mere  secondary  adjunct  to  a 

building.     In  the  Erechtheium  it  is  a  little  too  prominent  for  tliis, 

though  used  with  as  much  discretion  as 

was  perhaps  possible  under  the  drcuin- 

Btances.     Another  example  of  the  sort 

is  shown  in   Woodcut  No.  142,  which, 

b;  employing  a  taller  cap,  avoids  some 

of  the  objections  to  the  other;  but  the 

figure  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 

architectural,  and  so  errs  on  the  other 

side. 

Another  form  of  this  class  of  sup- 
port is  that  of  the  giants  or  Telamonet, 
instances  of  which  are  found  supporting 
the  roof  of  the  great  temple  at  Agri- 
gentum,  and  in  the  baths  of  the  semi- 
Greek  city  of  Fompeii.     As  they  do  not 

actually  bear  the  entablature,  but  only     ^^^       Teitmon-m  Agrimnium 
seem    to    relieve    the    masonry   behind 

them,  their  employment  is  less  objectionable  thau  that  of  the  female 
figures  above  described  ;  but  even  they  hardly  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
true  art,  and  their  place  might  be  better  filled  by  some  more  strictly 
architectural  feature. 


FoEMS  OF  Temples. 

The  arrrangements  of  Grecian  Doric  temples  show  almost  less 
variety  than  the  forms  of  the  pillars,  and  no  materials  exist  for  tracing 
their  gradual  development  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  temples 
at  Corinth,  and  the  oldest  at  SelinuB,  are  both  perfect  examples  of  the 
heiastyle  arrangement  to  which  the  Greeks  adhered  in  all  ages ;  and 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peripteral  form,  as  well  as 
the  order  itself,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  it  still  was  so  much 
modified  before  it  appeared  in  Greece,  that  it  would  be  interesting, 
if  it  could  be  done,  to  trace  the  several  steps  by  which  the  change 
was  effected. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  simplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  cells,  or  small  square  apart- 
ments suited  to  contain  an  image— the  front  being  what  is  technically 
called  diglyleitt  an/u, or  with  two  pillars  between  anlce,  or  square  pilaster- 
like  piers  terminating  the  side  walls.  Hence  the  interior  enclosure 
of  Grecian  temples  is  called  the  cell  or  cella,  however  large  and 
splendid  it  may  be. 

The  next  change  was  to  separate  the  interior  into  a  cell  and 
porch  by  a  wall  with  a  large  doorway  in  it,  as  in  the  email  temple  at 
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RhamnoR  (Woodcut  No.  145),  where  the  opening  however  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  doorway,  as  it  extends  to  the  roof. 

gA  third  change  wne  to  put  a  porch  of  4  jjillars 
in  front  of  the  last  arrangement,  or,  as  appears 
to  have  been  more  usual,  to  bring  forward  the 
screen  to  the  positions  of  (he  pillars  as  in  the 
bi.*.rti.u.  ^*^*  e**™ple,   and    to   place  the  4  pillars  in 

front  of  this.     None  of  these  plans  admitted 
peristyle,  or  pillare  on  the  flanks.     To 
obtain  this  it  was  necessary  to   increase  the 
number  of  pillars  of  the  portico  to  6,  or,  aa  it 
is  teimed,  to  make  it  hexaBtyle,  the  2  outer 
pillars  being  the  first  of  a  range  of  13  or  15 
columns,    extended    along    each    side    of    the 
temple.     The  cell  in  this  arrangement  was  a 
nnm.  complete  temple  in  ilaelf — distyle   in    antis, 
most  frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and 
the   whole    enclosed    in    its   envelope   of  columns,   as   in   Woodcut 
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No.  146.  Sometimes  the  cell  was  tetrastyle  or  with  four  pillars  in 
front. 

In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  very 
few  exceptions  occurring  to  the  rule,  though  the  Parthenon  itself  is 
one  of  these  few.  It  has  an  inner  hexastyle  portico  at  each  end  of  the 
cell;  beyond  these  outwardly  are  octastyle  porticoes,  with  17  columns 
on  each  flank. 

The  great  Temple  at  Selinus  is  also  octastyle,  but  it  is  neither  so 
simple  nor  so  beautiful  in  its  arrangement ;  and,  from  the  decline  of 
style  in  the  art  when  it  was 
built,  is  altogether  an  inferior 
example;  stUl,  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  Greek  Doric  temples, 
its  plan  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
varying  forms  of  these  temples. 

Another  great  exception  is 
the  great  J;emple  at  Agrigen- 
tum  (Woodcuts  Nos.  149  and 
151),  where,  the  architect  at- 
tempted an  order  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale  that  he  was  unable  to 
construct  the  pillars  with  their 
architraves  standing  free.  The 
interstices  of  the  columns  are 
therefore  built  up  with  walls 
pierced  with  windows,  and  alto- 
gether the  architecture  is  so  bad, 
that  even  its  colossal  dimensions 
must  have  failed  to  render  it  at 
any  time  a  pleasing  or  satisfac- 
tory work  of  art. 

A  fourth  exception  is  the 
temple  at  Paestum  before  re- 
ferred to,  with  9  pillars  in  front, 
a  clumsy  expedient,  but  which 

arose  from  its  having  a  range  of  columns  down  the  centre  to 
support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by  a  simpler  mode  than  the  triangular 
truss  usually  employed  for  carrying  the  roof  between  two  ranges  of 
columns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temple  at  Agrigentum,  all  these  were 
peristylar,  or  had  ranges  of  columns  all  around  them,  enclosing  the  cell 
as  it  were  in  a  case,  an  arrangement  so  apparently  devoid  of  purpose, 
that  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  account  for  its  nniverhality.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  merely  l)ecauBe  it  was  beautiful, 


149. 


Plan  of  Great  Temple  at  Agrigentum. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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for  the  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  which  had  no  pillars  externally, 
were  as  perfect,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  would  have  become  as 
beautiful,  as  the  one  they  adopted.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  would  rather  have  copied  the  larger  than  the  smaller  temples,  if 
no  motive  existed  for  their  preference  of  the  latter.  The  peristyle, 
too,  was  ill  suited  for  an  ambulatory,  or  place  for  processions  to  circu- 
late round  the  temple ;  it  was  too  narrow  for  this,  and  too  high  to 
protect  the  procession  from  the  rain.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  suggestion 
except  that  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  cells  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  walls  were  painted,  and  that  without  pro- 
tection of  some  sort  this  would  very  soon  have  been  obliterated.  It 
seems  also  very  evident  that  the  peristyle  was  not  only  practically, 
but  artistically,  most  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
paintings  of  the  Greeks  were,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  composed 
of  numerous  detached  groups,  connected  only  by  the  story,  and  it 
almost  required  the  intervention  of  pillars,  or  some  means  of  dividing 
into  compartments  the  surface  to  be  so  painted,  to  separate  these 
groups  from  one  another,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  sequence  from 
being  seen  at  once  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  have  been 
more  beautiful  than  the  white  marble  columns  relieved  against  a 
richly  coloured  plane  surface.  The  one  appears  so  necessary  to  the 
other,  that  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  cause,  or 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  most  surpassingly  beautiful. 


Mode  of  Lighting  Temples. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Grecian  temples  necessarily 
depended  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  lighted.  No  one  will,  I 
believe,  now  contend,  as  was  once  done,  that  it  was  by  lamplight 
alone  that  the  beauty  of  their  interiors  could  be  seen ;  and  as  light 
certainly  was  not  introduced  through  the  side  walls,  nor  could  be  in 
sufficient  quantities  through  the  doorways,  it  is  only  from  the  roof 
that  it  coxild  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  have  been 
by  a  large  horizontal  opening  in  the  roof,  as  has  been  supposed,  as 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  the  light ; 
and  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  one  I  suggested  some  years 
ago — of  a  clerestory,^  similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great 


^  The  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
suggest  an  "  opaion  "  or  clerestory,  instead 
of  an  **  hypasthron  *  or  skylight,  were 
fully  set  forth  in  the  *  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art.'  in  1849.  I  afterwards 
suhmitted  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  to 


the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1861. 
On  this  occasion  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  took  place ;  but  no  Milid 
objection  was  brought  forward  against  my 
views,  except,  of  course,  their  novelty 
and   their  being    opposed  to    authority. 
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Egyptian  temples,'  but  externally  requiring  such  a  change  of  arrange 
meut  as  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  a  sloping  instead  of  a  flat 
This  eeema  to  have  been  effected  by  countersinking  it  into  the  rool 
so  as  to  make  it  in  fact  3  ridges  in  those  parts  where  the  light  was 
admitted,  though  the  regular  slope  of  the  roof  was  retained  between 
these  openings,  so  that  neither  the  ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the 
lines  of  the  roof  was  interft-red  with.  This  would  efl'oct  all  that  was 
required,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  ;  it  moreover  agrees  with 
all  the  remains  of  Greek  teiupics  that  now  osist,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  descriptions  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

This  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  section  of  the  Par- 
thenon (Woodcut  No. 
150),  restored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  ex- 
planation, which  agrees 
perfectly  with  all 
that  remains  on  tbo 
spot,  as  well  as  with 
all     the    accounts    we 

have  of  that  celebrated  —  _.        , 

temple.     The  same  sys-  —^ ' —  — " -  — '■ — ^  — 

tem  applies  even  more     ""'■        s«ii""  »"ii*  I'-m-fiwn.  s^k  so  n.  w  i  la. 
easily  to  the  great  hexastyle  at  Piestum  and  to  the  beautiful  little 


TiroDtj.ftvo  years  in  probably  not  long    other  that  lifts  been  put  forHiurd,iu&nothcr 
enongli  time  to  allow  of  a  new  theory  being    quarter  of  a  century  it  may  proliably  Qod 
adopted:   but  as  my   proposal  certainly    its  way  into  books  on    arcbitecture,  or 
doe*  meet  both  tbe  artiilic  and  litemry  j  curlier  if  I  die  in  the  meanwhile. 
exigpncicB  of  the  case  better  than  any  i      '  Bee  Woodcnls  Nos.  21,  21).  2G. 
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Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassas,  in  Fhigaleia  (Woodcut  No.  146),  and 
in  fact  to  all  regular  Greek  temples.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  that  temple  except  on  some  such 
theory  as  this.  Any  one  who  studies  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  146) 
will  see  at  once  what  pains  were  taken  to  bring  the  internal  columns 
exactly  into  the  spaces  between  those  of  the  external  peristyle.  The 
effect  inside  is  clumsy,  and  never  would  hare  been  attempted  were 
it  not  that  practically  their  position  was  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
this  could  hardly  have  been  so  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
now  proposed.  An  equally  important  point  in  the  examination  of 
this  theory  is  that  it  applies  equally  to  the  exceptional  ones.  The 
side  aisles,  for  instance,  of  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  were,  as 
before  mentioned,  lighted  by  side  windows;  the  central  one  could 
only  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
effected  by  introducing  openings  between  the  telamones,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  151. 

Another  exceptional  temple  is  that  at  Eleusis,  which  we  know  to 

have  had  windows  and  shutters 
above,  used  in  admitting  or  ex- 
cluding the  light  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries.  The 
arrangements  of  this  temple  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  introducing  light,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  and  section  annexed 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  162  and  153). 

1'he  great  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  (Woodcut  No.  164)  was 
apparently  lighted  according  to 
another  system,  owing  probably  to 
its  immense  height,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  its  construction.  The 
light  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  what  may  be  considered 


152.    Plan  of  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


153. 


Section  of  Temple  of  CcrcK  at  Eleusis.    Scale  50  ft.  tol  in. 
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a  court,  or  hgpathron,  in  front  of  the  oeU,  which  was  lighted  through 
its  inner  wall.  This  seems  to  have  h«en  the  temple  mentioned 
by  Vitruyins,'  whose  description  has  _anv.Hv.H._^^_ 
given  nee  to  such  oonnunon  on  this 

subjeot.  It  is  decastyle,  and  the  only  DOanDDnBlB 
one  to  which  hie  words  apply,  or  to  DDDDDDDBBB 
which  it  is  possible  to  adapt  such  a     □  D 


mode  of  lighting  as  he  describes. 

The  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  are  all 
too  mnch  ruined  to  enable  us  to  say 
exactly  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent,  this  mode  of  lighting  was 
applied  to  them,  though  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  method  there 
adopted  was  very  similar  in  all  its 
main  features. 

The  UtUe  Temple  of  NikS  Apteros 
and  the  temple  on  the  Dissus,  were 
both  too  small  to  require  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sort,  but  the 
Ionic  temple  of  Fandroens  was  lighted 
by  windows  which  still  remain  at  the 
west  end,  so  that  it  is  possible  the 
same  expedient  may  have  been  adopted 
to  at  least  some  extent  in  the  Asiatic 
examples.  The  latter,  however,  is, 
with  one  exception,  the  sole  instance 

of  windows  in  any  European-Greek  temple,  the  only  other  example 
being  in  the  very  exceptional  temple  at  Agrigentum.  It  is  valuable, 
besides,  as  showing  how  little  the  Greeks  were  bound  by  rules  or  by 
any  fancied  laws  of  symmetry. 

As  is  shown  in  the  plan,  elevation,  and  view  (Woodcuts  Nos.  165, 
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156,  167),  tho  Erecbtbeium  consisted,  properly  Bpeaking,  of  3  temples 
grouped  together;  and  it  ie  astoDishing  what  pains  tho  aiishitoct 
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took  to  prevent  their  being  mistalieii  for  one.  The  porticoes  of  two 
of  them  ar<:  oii  different  levels,  and  the  third  or  oaryatide  porch  is  of  a 
different  height  and  different  style.  Every  one  of  these  features  is 
perfectly  symmetrical  in  itself,  and  the  group  is  beautifnlly  balanced 
and  arranged;  and  yet  no  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest  moments 
could  have  conceived  anything  more  picturesquely  irregular  than  the 
whole  becomes.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  Greek  architecture  was  fettered  by  any  fiied  laws  of 
formal  symmetry :  each  detail,  every  feature,  every  object,  such  as 
a  hall  or  temple,  which  could  be  considered  as  one  complete  and 
separate  n^ole,  was  perfectly  symmetrical  and  regular ;  hut  no  two 
buildings — no  two  apartments — if  for  different  purposes,  were  made 


1».  Vtev  or  Erecblheluu.    (rram  InwimlO 

to  look  like  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  curious  to  observe  what 
pains  they  took  to  arrange  their  buildings  so  as  to  produce  variety 
and  contrast,  instead  of  formality  or  singleness  of  effect.  Temples, 
when  near  one  another,  were  never  placed  parallel,  nor  were  even 
their  propyltea  and  adjuncts  over  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen  together 
or  in  one  line.  The  Egyptians,  as  before  remarked,  had  the  same 
feeling,  but  carried  it  into  even  the  details  of  the  same  building, 
which  the  Greeks  did  not.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  almost  evei'y  other 
artistic  mode  of  CKpresaion,  they  seem  to  have  hit  exactly  the  happy 
medium,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  harmony  with  the  greatest 
variety,  and  to  satisfj'  the  minutest  scrutiny  and  the  most  refined 
taste,  while  their  buildings  produced  an  immediate  and  striking  effect 
on  oven  the  most  caicless  and  casual  beholders. 
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Owing  to  the  Erechtheium  having  been  converted  into  a  Byzantine 
church    during  the  Middle  Agea,  almost   all  tracea   of  its    original 
internal    arrangement*  have   been  obliterated,   and   this,  with    the 
peculiar  combination  of  three  temples  in  one,  makes  it  more  than 
nsuall;  difGcnlt  to  restore.      The  an- 
nexed plan,  however,  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  in  so  far  as  they 
are  known.     To  the  east  was  a  portico 
of  6  columns,  between  two  of  which 
stood  an  altar  to  Dione,  mentioned  in 
the    inscription    enumerating   the    re- 
pairs in  409  B.C. ;'  inside,  according  lo 
FansauiuB,^  were  three  altars,  the  prin- 
cipal dedicated  to  Neptune,  the  others 
to  Bata  and  Vulcan.      From  its  farm, 
it  is  evident  the  roof  must  have  been 
supported  by  pillars,  and  they  probably 
also  bore  a  clerestory,  by  which,  I  be-    '  _ 

Hove,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  Greek       ThtdirkpirtinnuUQi  tbeibid«ian 
temples  were  lighted. 

The  Temple  of  Pandrosus  was  on  a  tower  level,  and  was  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  corresponding  with  which  was  a  chamber, 
oontaining  the  well  of  salt  water,  and  which  apparently  was  the 
abode  of  the  serpent-god  Erecthonios,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.^ 
The  central  cell  was  lighted  by  the  very  exceptional  expedient 
of  3  windows  in  the  western  wall,  which  looked  directly  into  it. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  south,  was  the  beautiful  caryalide  porch,  where, 
if  anywhere  within  the  temple,  grew  the  olive  Kacred  to  Minerva. 
Unfortunately,  our  principal  guide,  Pausanias,  does  not  give  us  a 
hint  where  the  olive-tree  grew,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  in  the  enclosure  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  temple,* 


^PluiorEcKfatlicU 


■  Boeckti,  OutpOH  Insciipt.  GrKc.  No. 
109. 

■  Attica,  »ri. 

■  Hirtoria,  viil.  41, 

■  Among  the  many  attempts  made  lo 
reutore  tlie  inlciiot  of  thia  temple,  the  taut 
and  nKWt  elaboriite  is  that  b;  the  late 
E.  Benle,  'Acropole  d'Athinee,'  1854, 
voL  ii.  pi.  ii. ;  but  it  in  also  one  of  Uie 
worst.  Indeed  it  is  quite  paioful  lo  see 
how  the  author  twists  his  autboriticB  to 
moot  B  preponceived  thoorj.  Without 
going  into  it,  there  is  one  ohjcclion  wJiich 
aeoms  fatal  to  the  whole. 

Like  most  antiquaries  wheo  in  diffl- 
cnltios  for   lighting;  Greek   temples,   hu 


takes  oS  the  loof  and  makes  the  Temple 
of  Paodroeus  an  open  courtjard,  in  whiob 
he  plants  the  olive.  This  is  so  opposed 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  art  a«  to  be 
inadminible  <m  general  gronnd^  but  iu 
thia  inslaiice  it  introduces  the  farther 
absurdity  that  the  Greeks  opened  three 
windows  in  the  west  wall  of  the  temple  to 
light  this  ooortyard  which  was  already 
open  lo  the  skj  I  The  mode  of  lighting 
a  temple  by  Teitical  wiudows  is  so  eicep. 
tional  that  it  woald  not  have  lx>eu  intro- 
duced here  bad  any  other  meaos  existed 
i)f  lighting  the  inlerior,  and  connequently 
the  combinatioQ  shown  by  H.  Beul£  scents 
simply  impnsiiible. 
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and  to  whioh  a  doorway  leads  directly  from  the  Temple  of  Pandroeus, 
aa  well  as  one  under  the  north  portico,  the  nae  of  which  it  ia  impos- 
eible  to  explain  unless  we  aeenme  that  this  enclosure  was  really  of 
exceptional  importance. 


TlKFLE  OF  DllNA  AT  EpHESUS. 

A  history  of  Grecian  architecture  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  great  Ephesian  temple,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  gorgeous  of  all 
those  erected  by  the 
Greeks,  and  considered 
by  them  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Strange  to  say, 
till  very  recently  even 
its  situation  was  utterly 
nnknown;  and  even  now 
that  it  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Wood, 
scarcely  enongh  remains 
to  enable  him  to  restore 
the  plan  with  anything 
like  certainty.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  found  buried 
under  17  to  20  feet  of 
mud,  which  must  have 
been  the  accumulation 
of  centuries,  and  might, 
one  would  have  thought, 
have  preserved  consider- 
able purtions  of  it  ftv^m 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
Till  Mr.  Wood  pub- 
lishes the  result  of  his 
researches,  we  shall  not 
know  all  we  desire  of  what  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  temple; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  annexed  plan,  compiled  from  preliminary 
sketehee  by  him,  embodies,  I  believe,  all  the  information  ho  has  been 
able  to  obtain  up  to  this  timo.  The  dimensions  of  the  double  peristyle, 
and  the  number  and  i>oBition  of  it8  OG  columns  are  quite  certain.  So  are 
the  positions  of  the  north,  south,  and  west  walls  of  the  tulla ;  so  that 


renpla  at  Iitu 
L'b  dEicoveTLt4. 


Iltuu  M  E^henu,  ra 
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the  only  points  of  uncertainty  are  the  positions  of  the  four  columns 
necessary  to  make  up  the  100  mentioned  by  Pliny,^  and  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  cella  itself  and  of  the  opisthodomus. 

With  regard  to  the  first  there  seems  very  little  latitude  for  choice. 
Two  must  have  stood  between  the  antae.  The  position  of  the  other 
two  must  be  determined  either  by  bringing  forward  the  wall  enclosing 
the  stairs,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  intercolumniation  east  and  west  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  columns,  or  of  spacing  them  so  as  to 
divide  the  inner  roof  of  the  pronaos  into  equal  squares.  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter  as  that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable. 

The  west  wall  of  the  cella  and  the  position  of  the  statue  having 
been  found,  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  surrounding  this  apartment 
does  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  Fragments  of  these  pillars  were 
found,  but  not  in  situ,  showing  that  they  were  in  two  heights  and 
supported  a  gallery.  I  have  spaced  them  intermediately  between  the 
external  pillars,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  BasssB  (Woodcut  No.  146), 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mode  by  which  this  temple  could 
be  lighted,  except  by  an  opaion,  as  suggested  for  that  temple  ;  and  if 
this  is  so  they  must  have  been  so  spaced.  Carrying  out  this  system  it 
leaves  an  opisthodomus  which  is  an  exact  square,  which  is  so  likely 
a  form  for  that  apartment  that  it  a£fords  considerable  confirmation  to 
the  con-ectness  of  this  restoration  that  it  should  be  so.  The  four 
pillars  it  probably  contained  are  so  spaced  as  to  divide  it  into  nine 
equal  squares. 

Restored  in  this  manner  the  temple  appears  considerably  less  in 
dimensions  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  Pliny's  text.  His 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  lower  step  of  the  platform,  which  is 
found  to  be  421  ft.  by  238.  But  the  temple  itself,  from  angle  to  angle 
of  the  peristyles,  is  only  342  ft.  by  164,  instead  of  425  ft  by  220  of  Pliny. 

Assuming  this  restoration  to  be  correct  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  thirty-six  columns  csdlatsB,  of  which 
several  specimens  have  been  recovered  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  must  have  been  the  sixteen  at  either  end 
and  the  four  in  the  pronaos,  shown  darker  in  the  woodcut. 

From  the  temple  standing  on  a  platform  so  much  larger  than 
appears  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  pedestals  with  statues  stood  in 
front  of  each  column,  and  if  this  were  so,  the  sculptures,  with  the 
columnn  caalatas  and  the  noble  architecture  of  the  temple  itself,  must 
have  made  up  a  combination  of  technic,  aesthetic,  and  phonetic  art 
such  as  hardly  existed  anywhere  else,  and  which  consequently  the 
ancients  were  quite  justified  in  considering  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 


>  ''UniTeno  Templo  longitudo  est 
ccocxxT.  pedum,  latitudo  ocxx.  Golumnse 
centum  viginti  septem  a  Bingiilis  regibus 


factn,  Iz.  pedum  altitudine :  ez  iis  zxzyi. 
csBlataB,  una  a  Scopa.*' — U.  N.  zxzvi.  14. 
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Very  little  now  remaina  of  all  the  various  clasaefl  of  municipal  and 
domestic  buildings  which  must  onoe  have  covered  the  land  of  Greece, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  exquisite  feelings  for  art  that  per- 
vaded that  people,  ihey  were  certainly  not  less  beautiful,  though  more 
ephemeral,  than  the  sacred  buildings  whose  ruins  still  remain  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  buildings  in  Athens  which,  though  small, 
give  us  most  exalted  ideas  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  The  first, 
already  alluded  to,  nsually  known  as  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  is  a 
plain  octagonal  building  about  45  ft.  in  height  by  24  ia  width,  orna- 
mented by  2  small  porches  of  2  pillars  each, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  141. 
Its  roof,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  is 
of  white  marble,  and  of  simple  but  very 
elegant  design,  and  below  this  is  a  frieze 
of  8  largo  figures,  symbolical  of  the  8 
winds,  from  which  the  tower  takes  its 
name,  they  in  fact  being  the  principal  ob- 
jects and  ornaments  of  the  building,  the 
most  important  use  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  contain  a  clepsydra  or  water- 

The  other  building,  though  smaller,  is 
still  more  beautiful.  It  is  known'  as  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  and 
oonsista  of  a  square  base  12  ft.  high  by 
0  ft.  wide,  on  which  stands  a  circular 
temple  adorned  by  6  Corinthian  columns, 
which,  with  their  entablature  and  the  roof 
and  pedestal  they  support,  make  up  22  ft. 
more,  no  that  the  whole  height  of  the 
monument  is  only  34  ft.  Notwithstanding 
these  insignificant  dimensions,  the  beauty 
of  its  columns  (Woodcut  No.  140)  and  of 
their  entablnture — above  all,  the  beauty 
of    the   roof  and  of  the  finial   ornament, 

W.Ch<mgkM™ajd««ofLy.l<™«.».  ^ljj^jj^p^^^gtjjP^ljj),g  ^„^   j^   anrivalled 

for  elegance  even  in  Greek  art — make  np 
ft  composition  so  perfect  that  nothing  in  any  other  style  or  age 
can  be  said  to  surpass  it.'    If  this  is  a  fair  index  of  the  art  that  was 

tioTB  in  them,  shnwing  tlint  EOmething 
it  have  stood  on  them  to  support  the 
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laviefaod  on  the  smaller  objects,  the  temples  hardly  give  a  jast  idea 
of  all  that  have  perished. 


Thej^tre». 

In  extreme  contrast  with  the  buildings  last  deeoribed,  whioh  were 
among  the  siQailest,  came  the  theatres,  which  were  the  largest,  of  the 
monuments  the  Greeks  seem  ever  to  have  attempted. 

The  annexed  plan  of  one  at  DramyBBus,  the  ancient  Dodona,  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  forms  and  arrangements.     Its  dimensions  may 


be  said  to  be  gigantic,  being  443  ft.  across ;  but  even  this,  though 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Greece,  ia  far  surpassed  by  many  in  Asia 
Hinor.  What  remains  of  it,  however,  ie  merely  the  auditorium,  and 
conaiets  only  of  ranges  of  seats  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  but  without 
architectural  ornament.  In  all  the  examples  in  Europe,  the  pro- 
Bcenium,  which  was  the  only  part  architecturally  ornamented,  has 
perished,  so  that,  till  we  can  restore  this  with  something  like  cei'- 
tainty,  the  theatres  hardly  come  within  the  class  of  Architecture  as  a 
fine  art. 

In  Asia  Minor  some  of  the  theatres  have  their  proscenia  adorned 
with  niches  and  columns,  and  friezes  of  great  richness;  but  all  these 

projecting  aoglee..  Dolphina  and  various  I  gcDii,  moBt  probably  iu  bronze,  and  gilt 
other  objeotB  have  been  snggeBied.    M;    like  Ihe  neckitiga  of  tbe  capitaU. 
own  conHction  is  that  they  were  winged  I 
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belong  to  the  Roman  period,  and,  tliongh  probably  copies  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Greeks  ornamented  theirs,  are  so  corrupt  in  style  as  to 
prevent  their  being  used  with  safety  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
earlier  examples. 

Many  circumstances  would  indeed  induce  us  to  believe  that  the 
proscenia  of  the  earlier  theatres  ma}''  have  been  of  wood  or  bronze,  or 
both  combined,  and  heightened  by  painting  and  carving  to  a  great 
degree  of  richness.  This,  though  appropriate  and  consonant  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  drama,  would  be  fatal  to  the  expectation  of 
anything  being  found  to  illustrate  its  earliest  forms. 


Tombs. 

Like  the  other  Aryan  races,  the  Greeks  never  were  tomb-builders, 
and  nothing  of  any  importance  of  this  class  is  found  in  Greece,  except 
the  tombs  of  the  early  Felasgic  races,  which  were  either  tumuli,  or 
treasuries,  as  they  are  popularly  called.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
headstones  and  small  pillars  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  monolithic, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  Sculpture  than  of  Architecture. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  are  some  important  tombs,  some  built  and  others 
cut  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  described  before  in 
speaking  of  the  tombs  of  the  Lycians.  The  built  examples  which 
remain  almost  all  belong  to  the  Boman  period,  though  the  typical  and 
by  far  the  most  splendid  example  of  Greek  tombs  was  that  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus  at  Halicamassus. 
We  scarcely  know  enough  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Carians  to  be 
able  to  understand  what  induced  them  to  adopt  so  exceptional  a  mode 
of  doing  honour  to  their  dead.  With  pure  Greeks  it  must  have  been 
impossible,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  were  of  a  different  race, 
and  had  a  different  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings. 

Till  Mr.  Newton's  visit  to  Halicamassus  in  1856  the  very  site  of 
this  seventh  wonder  of  the  world  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  We  now 
know  enough  to  be  able  to  restore  the  principal  pai-ts  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  to  ascertain  its  dimensions  and  general  appearance 
within  very  insignificant  limits  of  error.  ^ 

The  dimensions  quoted  by  Pliny  '  are  evidently  extracted  from  a 
larger  work,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  architect  who  erected  it, 
and  which  existed  at  his  time.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  confirmed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  recent  discoveries,  and  enable  us  to 
put  the  whole  together  without  much  hesitation. 

Sufficient  remains  of  the  quadriga,  which  crowned  the  monument. 


*  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  here 
into  all  the  details  of  this  restoration. 
Th<  y  will  be  found  in  a  separate  work 


published  by  me  on  the  subject,  to  whieh 
the  reader  is  referred. 
^  Hist.  Nat.  zxxvi.  5. 


PEB      STOREY 


ii^rmrovii 


-ENTRANCE        PL, 
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have  been  brought  home  to  give  its  dimensions  absolutely.  All  the 
parts  of  the  lonip  order  are  complete.  The  st«ps  of  the  pyramid  have 
been  found  and  portions  of  the  three  friezes,  and  these,  with  Pliny's 
dimensions  and  description,  are  all  that  are  required  lo  assure  us  that 
its  aspect  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  form  represented  in 
Woodcut  No.  162.  There  can  be  little  doubt  with  regard  to  the  upper 
storey,  but  in  order  to  work  out  to  the  dimensions  given  by  Pliny 
(411  ft.  in  circumference)  and  those  found  cut  out  in  the  rock 
(4C2  ft.),  the  lower  storey  must  be  spread  out  beyond  the  upper  to 
that  extent,  and  most  probably  something  after  the  manner  shown  in 
the  woodcut. 

The  building  consisted  internally  of  two  chambers  superimposed 
the  one  on  the  other,  each  62  ft.  6  in.  by  42  ft. — the  lower  one  being 
the  vestibule  to  the  tomb  beyond — the  upper  was  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  36  columns.  Externally  the  height  was  divided  into  three 
equal  portions  of  i37  ft.  6  in.  each  (25  cubits),  one  of  which  was  allotted 
to  the  base— one  to  the  pyramid  with  its  meta — and  one  to  the  order 
between  them.  These  with  14  ft.,  the  height  of  the  quadriga,  and 
the  same  dimension  belonging  to  the  lower  entablature,  made  up  the 
height  of  140  Greek  feet  ^  given  it  by  Pliny. 

Though  its  height  was  unusually  great  for  a  Greek  btiilding,  its 
other  dimensions  were  small.  It  covered  only  13,230  ft.  The  ad- 
miration therefore  which  the  Greeks  expressed  regarding  it  must 
have  arisen,  first,  from  the  unusual  nature  of  its  design  and  of  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  or  perhaps  more  still  from  the 
extent  and  richness  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  of  the  beauty  of 
which  we  are  now  enabled  to  judge,  and  can  fully  share  with  them 
in  admiring. 

Another,  but  very  much  smaller,  tomb  of  about  the  same  age  was 
found  by  Mr.  Newton  at  Cnidus,  and  known  as  the  Lion  Tomb,  from 
the  figure  of  that  animal,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  crowned 
its  summit.  Like  many  other  tombs  found  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  it 
follows  the  type  of  the  Mausoleum  in  its  more  important  features. 
It  possesses  a  base — a  peristyle — a  pyramid  of  steps  — and,  lastly,  an 
acroterion  or  pedestal  meant  to  support  a  quadriga  or  statue,  or  some 
other  crowning  object,  which  appropriately  terminated  the  design 
upwards. 

Several  examples  erected  during  the  Roman  period  will  be  illus- 
trated when  speaking  of  the  architecture  of  that  people,  all  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  influence  the  Mausoleum  had  on  the  tomb  archi- 


*  The  figures  given  in  the  text  are  all  i  witliout  descending  U)  minute  fractions, 
(Jrctk  feet ;  the  difference  between  them    unddirtiirbingthc  comparison  with  Pliny's 
and  English  feet,  being  only  l\  per  cent.,    text, 
is  hartUy  pcrox^ptible  in  thcsi-  dimensions, 
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tecture  of  that  age ;  bat  tmfortuiiately  we  cannot  yet  go  backwards 
and  point  out  the  type  from  wbicb  tbe  design  of  the  Mausoleum  itoelf 
was  elaborated.     The  tombs  of  Babylon  and  Passargadaj  are  remote 


both  geographically  and  artistically,  though  not  without  certain 
essential  resemblances.  Perhaps  the  missing  links  may  some  day 
reward  the  industry  of  some  scientific  explorer. 


Cybene. 
At  Cyrene  there  is  a  large  group  of  tombs  of  Grecian  date  and 
with  Grecian  details,  but  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  consequently 
differing  widely  in  their  form  from  those  just  described.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  circumstance  of  this  city  possessing  such  a  necro- 
polis arose  from  its  proximity  to  Egypt,  and  consequently  from  a 
mere  desire  to  imitate  that  people,  or  fnmi  huinc  ethnic  i>e.:u!iarity. 

T  2 


GKECIAS  AKCHITECI'UKE. 


Aluut  prubftbly  tbc  latt«r,  though  we  know  ho  little  about  them  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  precision  on  such  a  subject.' 


'  'riiDctn;uiiii>lauceorAsoka,1hQDuiId-  iiions  of  Ihc  Lilter,  pninlx  to  such  n  coti- 

liiil  kiiif;  of  luilia  B.C.  E/iO,  havin'-  funiiwi  I'liieitiii.tven  [f  until  iiiKfli«iliil. — ' Jniinml 

III  Hlliiiiii-o  witli  Klc^gas  <>r  ('yrciic  tot  tlii'  Asintic  Snci.i.v  of  Bcngnl,'  vii.  p.    2r>l : 

iiiiTnur  iir  his  co-K'liginnUU  iii  tbi'  dnnii-  J.  K.  A.  S,  xli.  p.  223  tl  »t\. 
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These  tomlis  are  cliiefly  iBtereeting  from  many  of  the  details  of  (he 
architeotui-e  still  retaioing  the  colour  with  which  they  were  originally 
adorned.  The  triglypha  of  the  Doric  order  are  still  painted  blue,'  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  universal  practice,  and  the  pillars  are  outlined 
by  red  lines.  The  metopes  are  darker,  and  are  adorned  with  painted 
groups  of  figures.  The  whole  making  up  ono  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  Grecian  coloured  decoration  which  still  remain. 

There  is  another  tomb  at  the  same  place— this  time  structural— 
which  is  interestiiig  not  so  much  for  any  arohitcctural  beauty  it  pos- 
sesses as  from  its  belonging  to  an  exceptional  type.  It  consieto  now 
only  of  a  circular  basement — the  upper  part  is  gone— and  is  erected 


IM.  Tmnha  il  Cfnno.    (rmm  HMnlllnn's  •  North  Afriat,*) 

over  an  excavated  rock-cut  tomb.  There  seem  to  he  several  others  of 
the  same  class  in  the  necropolis,  and  they  are  the  only  examples  known 
except  those  at  Marathoe,  ono  of  which  is  illustrated  above  (Woodcut 
No.  125}.  As  before  hinted,  the  Syrian  example  does  not  appear  to 
bo  very  ancient,  but  we  want  further  information  before  speaking 
positively  on  this  subject.  No  one  on  the  spot  has  attempted  to  fix 
with  precision  the  age  of  the  Cyrenean  examples  ;  nor  have  thoy  been 
drawn  in  such  detail  as  is  requisite  for  others  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
They  may  bo  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  can  hardly  bo 
dated  as  prior  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


'  Beecbj's  '  Journey  to  Cyre;ie,'  p.  Hi  ;  feo  also  Smilh  and  Porcher,  pi.  X7. 
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Domestic  Archiiecture. 

We  have  nothing  left  but  imperfect  verbal  descriptions  of  the 
domestic,  and  even  of  the  palatial  architecture  of  Greece,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  its  forms.  Unfortunately,  too, 
Pompeii,  though  but  half  a  Greek  city,  belongs  to  too  late  and  too 
corrupt  an  age  to  enable  us  to  use  it  even  as  an  illustration ;  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Greeks  dis- 
played the  same  exquisite  taste  which  pervades  not  only  their  monu- 
mental architecture,  but  all  their  works  in  metal  or  clay,  down  to  the 
meanest  object,  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forms  of  their  houses  were  much  more  irre- 
gular and  picturesque  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  them  to 
have  been.  They  seem  to  have  taken  such  pains  in  their  temples— in 
the  Erechtheium,  for  instance,  and  at  Eleusis — to  make  every  part  tell 
its  own  tale,  that  anything  like  forced  regularity  must  have  been  offen- 
sive to  them,  and  they  would  probably  make  every  apartment  exactly 
of  the  dimensions  required,  and  group  them  so  that  no  one  should  under 
any  circumstances  be  confounded  with  another. 

This,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  arts,  must  now 
remain  to  us  as  mere  speculation,  and  the  architectural  history  of  Greece 
must  be  confined  to  her  temples  and  monumental  erections.  These 
sufiQce  to  explain  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  art,  and  to  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  the  styles  which  have 
yet  been  invented  or  practised  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Ktruria  becomes  subject  to  Rome , ,        330 


The  ethnographical  history  of  art  in  Italy  is  in  all  its  essential  features 
similar  to  that  of  Greece,  though  arriving  at  widely  different  results 
from  causes  the  influence  of  which  it  is  easy  to  trace.  Both  are 
examples  of  an  Aryan  development  based  on  a  Turanian  civilisation 
which  it  has  superseded.  In  Greece — as  already  remarked — the  traces 
of  the  earlier  people  are  indistinct  and  difficult  to  seize.  In  Italy 
their  features  are  drawn  with  a  coarser  hand,  and  extend  down  into 
a  more  essentially  historic  age.  It  thus  happens  that  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscan  people — we  know  very 
nearly  y91io  they  were,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  influence  they  exercised  on  the  institutions  and  arts  of 
the  Romans. 

The  more  striking  differences  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
tliat  Greece  had  some  four  or  five  centuries  of  comparative  repose 
dunng  which  to  form  herself  and  her  institutions  after  the  Felasgic 
civilisation  was  struck  down  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  During  that  period  she  was  undisturbed  by  foreign 
invasion,  and  was  not  tempted  by  successful  conquests  to  forsake  the 
gentler  social  arts  for  the  more  vulgar  objects  of  national  ambition. 
Rome's  history,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  aggregation  of  a 
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robber  horde  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  till  she  became  the  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  the  ancient  world,  is  little  beyond  the  record  of  con- 
tinuous wars.  From  the  possession  of  the  seven  hills,  Rome  gradually 
carried  her  sway  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  of  all  the  then  known  world,  destroying  every- 
thing that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  ambition,  and  seeking  only  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  power. 

Greece,  in  the  midst  of  her  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
commerce  and  of  peace,  stimulated  by  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  which  she  was  composed,  was  awakened  by  the  Persian 
invgision  to  a  struggle  for  existence.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  passages  in  the  world's  history,  and  no  nation  was  ever  more 
justified  in  the  jubilant  outburst  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  fol- 
lowed the  repulse  of  the  invader,  than  was  Greece  in  that  with  which 
she  commenced  her  short  but  brilliant  career.  A  triumph  so  gained 
by  a  people  so  constituted  led  to  results  at  which  we  still  wonder, 
though  they  cause  us  no  surprise.  If  Greece  attained  her  manhood  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  Rome  equally  reached  the 
maturity  of  her  career  when  she  cruelly  and  criminally  destroyed 
Corinth  and  Carthage,  and  the  sequel  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  difference  of  education.  Rome  had  no  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  as  little  sympathy  for  their  gentler 
influences.  Conquest,  wealth,  and  consequent  power,  were  the  objects 
of  her  ambition — for  these  she  sacrificed  everything,  and  by  their 
means  she  attained  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  that  no  nation  had  reached 
before  or  has  since.  Her  arts  have  all  the  impress  of  this  greatness, 
and  are  characterised  by  the  same  vulgar  grandeur  which  marks 
everything  she  did.  Very  different  they  are  from  the  intellectual 
beauty  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  some  respects  they 
are  as  interesting  to  those  who  can  read  the  character  of  nations  in 
their  artistic  productions. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  her  career  Rome  was  an  Etruscan  city  under 
Etruscan  kings  and  institutions.  After  she  had  emancipated  herself 
from  their  yoke,  Etruria  long  remained  her  equal  and  her  rival  in 
political  power,  and  her  instructress  in  religion  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
This  continued  so  long,  and  the  architectural  remains  of  that  people 
are  so  numerous,  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  influence  the  older  nation 
had  on  the  nascent  empire.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
who  the  Etruscans  themselves  were,  or  whence  they  came.  But  on  the 
whole  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  they  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  some  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  Italy,  most  probably  among  the  Umbrians,  or  some 
people  of  cognate  race,  who  had  settled  there  before — so  long  before, 
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perhaps,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

It  would  have  been  only  natural  that  the  expatriated  Trojans 
should  have  sought  refuge  among  such  a  kindred  people,  though  we 
have  nothing  but  the  vaguest  tradition  to  warrant  a  belief  that  this  was 
the  case.  They  may  too  from  time  to  time  have  received  other  acces- 
sions to  their  strength ;  but  they  were  a  foreign  people  in  a  strange 
land,  and  scarcely  seem  ever  to  have  become  naturalised  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  But  what  stood  still  more  in  their  way  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  an  old  Turanian  people  in  presence  of  a  young  and  am- 
bitious community  of  Aryan  origin,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
when  this  has  happened,  they  were  destined  to  disappear.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  they  left  their  impress  on  the  institutions  and  the  arts  of 
their  conquerors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  still  traceable  in  every 
form.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  as  much  Pelasgic  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  Greeks  as  there  was  Etruscan  in  those  of  the  Eomaus ; 
but  the  civilisation  of  the  former  had  passed  away  before  Greece  had 
developed  herself.  Etruria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  contemporary 
with  Rome  :  in  early  times  her  equal,  and  sometimes  her  mintress,  and 
consequently  in  a  position  to  force  her  arts  upon  her  to  an  extent  that 
was  never  effected  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 


Temples. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans than  the  fact  that  all  we  know  of  them  is  derived  from  their 
tombs.  These  exist  in  hundreds— it  may  almost  be  said  in  thousands 
— at  the  gates  of  every  city ;  but  no  v«9tige  of  a  temple  has  come 
down  to  our  days.  Had  any  Semitic  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  as 
has  been  sometimes  suspected,  they  could  not  have  been  so  essentially 
sepulchral  as  they  were,  or  so  fond  of  contemplating  death,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  purely  Semitic  tomb  is  still  a  desideratum  among 
antiquaries,  not  one  having  as  yet  been  discovered.  \\  hat  we  should 
like  to  find  in  Etruria  would  be  a  square  pyramidal  mound  with 
external  steps  leading  to  a  cella  on  its  summit ;  but  no  trace  of  any 
such  has  yet  been  detected.  Their  other  temples — using  the  word 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  it— were,  as  might  be 
expected,  insignificant  and  ephemeral.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  except 
from  one  passage  in  Vitruvius,^  and  our  being  able  to  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Etruscan  style  in  the  buildings  of  Imperial  Rome,  we  should 
hardly  be  aware  of  their  existence.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
religion  of  the  Etruscans,  like  that  of  most  of  their  congeners,  was 
essentially  ancestral,  and  their  worship  took  the  form  of  respect  for  the 
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remains  of  the  dead  and  reverence  for  their  memory.  1  omba  conse- 
quently, and  not  temples,  wore  the  objects  on  which  they  lavished  their 
architectural  resources.  They  certainly  were  not  idolaters,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  usually  understand  the  term.  They  had  no  distinct  or 
privileged  priesthood,  and  consequently  had  no  motive  for  erecting 
temples  which  by  their  magnificence  should  be  pleasing  to  their  gods 
or  tend  to  the  glorification  of  their  kings  or  priests.  Still  less  were 
they  required  for  congregational  purposes  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  only  individual  temple  of  Etruscan  origin  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  that  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Kome.^  Originally 
small,  it  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  till  it  became  under  the  Empire 
a  splendid  fane.  But  not  one  vestige  of  it  now  remains,  nor  any 
description  from  which  we  could  restore  its  appearance  with  anything 
like  certainty. 

From  the  chapter  of  the  work  of  \'itruvius  just  alluded  to,  we 
learn  that  the  Etruscans  had  two  classes  of  temples  :  one  circular,  like 
their  structural  tombs,  and  dedicated  to  one  deity ;  the  other  class 
rectangular,  but  these,  always  possessing  three  cells,  were  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  three  gods. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,  was 
that  shown  on  the  plan  below  (Fig.  l\and  is  generally  assented  to  by 
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Plan  and  KU'vution  of  an  Ktruscan  Temple. 


all  those  who  have  attempted  the  restoration.  In  larger  temples  in 
Roman  times  the  number  of  pillars  in  front  may  have  been  doubled, 
and  they  would  thus  be  arranged  like  those  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  which  is  essentially  an  Etruscan  arrangement.  The  restor- 
ation of  the  elevation  is  more  difficult,  and  the  argument  too  long  to 
be  entered  upon  here ;'  but  its  construction  and  proportions  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  like  those  drawn  in  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2). 
Of  course,  as  wooden  structures,  they  were  richly  and  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  effect  heightened  by  coloin  s,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 


*  Dionysius,  iv.  61. 
*  For  more  detail,  see  *  Tlie  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Ai-t,'  p.  446  et  seq. 
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to  restore  them.  Without  a  single  example  to  guide  us,  and  with 
very  little  collateral  evidence  which  can  at  all  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  satisfactory  restoration  could  now  be  made. 
Moreover,  their  importance  in  the  history  of  art  is  so  insignificant,  that 
the  labour  such  an  attempt  must  involve  would  hardly  be  repaid  by 
the  result. 

The  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
circular  cell  with  a  porch.  The  Eomans  surrounded  it  with  a  peristyle, 
which  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  original  style.  They  magnified 
it  afterwards  into  the  most  characteristic  and  splendid  of  all  their 
temples,  the  Pantheon,  whose  portico  is  Etruscan  in  arrangement  and 
design,  and  whose  cell  still  more  distinctly  belongs  to  that  order ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  simpler  Eoman  temples  of  circular 
form  are  derived  from  Etruscan  originals.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  importance  if  we  could  illustrate  the  later  buildings  from  existing 
remains  of  the  older ;  but  the  fact  is  that  such  deductions  as  we  may 
draw  from  the  copies  are  our  only  source  of  information  respecting  the 
originals. 

We  know  little  of  any  of  the  civil  buildipgs  with  which  the  cities 
of  Etruria  were  adorned,  beyond  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
remains  of  their  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  The  form  of  the  latter 
was  essentially  Etruscan,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Eomans,  with  whom 
it  became  their  most  characteristic  and  grandest  architectural  object. 
Of  the  amphitheatres  of  ancient  Etruria  only  one  now  remains  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  forms.  It  is  that  at  Sutri, 
which,  however,  being  entirely  cut  in  the  rock,  neither  affords  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  construction  nor  enables  us  to  determine  its  age. 
The  general  dimensions  are  295  ft.  in  its  greatest  length  by  265  in 
breadth,  and  it  is  consequently  much  nearer  a  circular  form  than  the 
l^omans  generally  adopted ;  but  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  appear  to  have  usually  prevailed  in  after  times. 

Besides  these  we  have  numerous  works  of  utility,  but  these  belong 
more  strictly  to  engineering  than  to  architectural  science.  The  city 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  surpass  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation  in 
extent  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  Their  drainage  works  and  their 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  science  and  skill,  which  their 
successors  never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
Etruscans  were  not  an  architectural  people,  and  had  no  temples  or 
palaces  worthy  of  attention.  It  at  least  seems  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  now  to  be  found,  even  in  ruins,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  study  of  Etruscan  art  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  of 
Eoman,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  trying  to  gather  together 
and  illustrate  the  few  fragments  and  notices  of  it  that  remain. 
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Tombs. 

The  tombs  of  the  Etruscans  now  found  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — first,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  dwelling-houses ; 
secondly,  the  circular  tumuli,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  class. 

Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds.  The  rock- 
cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  those  with  only  a  fa9ade  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  and  a  sepulchml  chamber  within ;  secondly,  those  cut  quite  out 
of  the  rock  and  standing  free  all  round.  To  this  class  probably  once 
belonged  an  immense  number  of  tombs  built  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
all  these  have  totally  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  class,  as  now 
under  consideration,  consists  entirely  of  excavated  examples. 

The  second  class  may  be  divided  into  those  tumuli  erected  over 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  which  is  found  all  over  Etruria,  and 
those  which  have  chambers  built  above-ground. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  these  classes  is  the  older.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  buried  in 
caves  long  before  the  Etruscans  landed  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  pyramids  over  rock-cut  and  built  chambers.  AN'e  know  too  that 
Abraham  was  buried  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  in  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tombs  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  the  treasuries  of 
Mycenae  (Woodcut  No.  122),  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (Woodcut 
No.  113),  and  many  others,  are  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tumuli, 
which  ai  e  found  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  appear  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  comparative  antiquity  of  the  different  kinds  of  tombs  being  thus 
doubtful,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  to 
classify  them  architecturally.  It  may  probably  be  assumed,  with 
safety,  that  all  the  modes  which  have  been  enumerated  were  practised 
by  the  Etruscans  at  a  period  very  slightly  subsequent  to  their  migra- 
tion into  Italy. 

Of  the  first  class  of  the  rock-cut  tombs — those  with  merely  a  facade 
externally — the  most  remarkable  gi'oup  is  that  at  Castel  d'Asso.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  with  hundreds  of  these  tombs 
ranged  along  its  face,  like  houses  in  a  street,  A  similar  arrangement 
is  found  in  Egypt  at  Beni  Hassan,  at  Potra,  and  Gyrene,  and  around  all 
the  more  ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  Etruria  they  generally  consist  of  one  chamber  lighted  by  the 
doorway  only.  Their  internal  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  a  dwelling  chamber,  with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Externally  they  have  little  or  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  is  true  that  some  tombs  are  found  adorned  with 
frontispieces  of  a  debased  Doric  or  Ionic  order ;  but  these  were  exe- 
cuted at  a  much   later  period  and    under  Roman  domination,  and 
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cannot  therefore  bo  taken  ae  sjiecimens  of  Etniscau  art,  but  rather 
of  that  corruption  of  stylo  sure  to  aribo  from  a  coiuiueriMl  people 
trying  to  imitate  the  arts  of  their  rulers. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  second  class  of  rock -cut  tombs  will 
be  understood  foom  the  woodcut  (No.  1G8),  npresenting  two  monu- 
ments at  Caetel  d'Aeso. 
Unfortunately  neither 
is  complete,  nor  is  there 
any  complete  example 
known  to  exist  of  this 
clasa.  Perhaps  theapex 
wasaddedstructurally 
and  that  these,  like  all 
such  things  in  Etruria, 
have  perished.  Tossi- 
bly,  if  cut  in  the  rock. 
the  terminals  were 
slender  carved  orna- 
ments, and  therefore 
liable  to  injury!    They 

are     nsually     restored      i«e.    Tumtia  M  Cuvl  d'A«a.    (I'^omtbe-AniulcdelliuUiuui.') 

by  antiquftiiea  in  the 

shape  of  rectilinear  pyramids,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  autho- 
rity for  this.  On  tho  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  style  and  its  affinities  to  suppose  that  the  termination 
of  these  monumentn,  even  if  added  in  masonry,  wa;*  curvilinear. 

One  remarkable  thing  ahout  the  rock-cut  tombn  i'  the  f()riM  of  ihotr 
mouldings,  which  differ  from  any  found 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Two  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  111!)). 
They  are  very  numerous  and  in  great 
variety,  but  do  not  in  any  instance  show 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  cornice,  nor  of  any 
tendency  towards  one.  On  the  contrary, 
in  place  of  this,  we  find  nothing  but  a 
,  reverse  moulding.  It  is  probable  that 
fimilar  forms  may  be  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
while  somethiug  resembling  thcin  actually 

occurs  at  Perscpolia  and  clsowhcre.  It  is  rcmavkahlo  that  this 
feature  did  not  penetrate  to  Komc,  and  that  no  trace  of  its  infinence 
is  found  there,  as  might  have  been  expected.' 


'  Even  ill  mnro  muicrn  tJiiicB  I  know  1  Ritveiina.  Tliio,  howrvrr,  is  Ktnisi-B 
no  building;  nLowint;  n  tmeo  of  tlicae  Iwth  in  rnrni  Bnil  dctiiil  »l  will  U'  bw 
Has  cxropt  the  totiib  of  'llit.iHlork.'  nt  I  Tiirthcr  nn. 
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Tumuli. 

The  simplest,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  earliest,  monument  which 
can  he  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  hy  a  people  who  rever- 
ence their  departed  relatives,  is  a  mound  of  earth  or  a  cairn  of  stones, 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  form  adopted  by  the  Turanian  or 
Tartar  races  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  universal  such  monuments  were 
among  the  ruder  tribes  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Etniscans  improved 
upon  this  by  surrounding  the  base  with  a  podium^  or  supporting  wall 
of  masonry.  This  not  only  defined  its  limits  and  gave  it  dignity,  but 
enabled  entrances  to  be  made  in  it,  and  otherwise  converted  it  from  a 
mere  hillock  into  a  monumental  structure.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  this  basement  was  an  invariable  part  of  all  Etruscan  tumuli, 
and  when  it  is  not  found  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  been  removed,  or 
that  it  is  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  mound.  No  doubt  such  a 
stone  basement  may  easily  have  been  removed  by  the  peasantry,  or 
buried,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  was  invariably  the  case. 
It  seems  that  the  enclosure  was  frequently  a  circle  of  stones  or  monu- 
mental steles,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  tumulus  stood.  The  monu- 
ments have  hitherto  been  so  carelessly  examined  and  restored,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  their  structure.  Nor  can  we  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  a 
comparison  with  other  tumuli  of  cognate  races.  The  description  by 
Herodotus  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  at  Sardis  (Woodcut  No.  113),  those 
described  by  Fausanias  as  existing  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
appearances  of  those  at  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos,  might  be  inter- 
preted either  way;  but  those  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  and  a 
great  number  at  least  of  those  in  P^truria,  have  a  structural  circle 
of  stone  as  a  supporting  base  to  the  mound. 

These  tumuli  are  found  existing  in  immense  numbers  in  every 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscans.  A  large  space  was  generally  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  outside  the  walls  of  all  their  great  cities.  In  these 
cemeteries  the  tumuli  are  arranged  in  rows,  like  houses  in  streets. 
Even  now  we  can  count  them  by  hundreds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  largest  cities— at  Vulci,  for  instance— almost  by  thousands. 

Most  of  .them  are  now  worn  down  by  the  effect  of  time  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  ground,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  still  retain  an 
imposing  appearance.  Nearly  all  have  been  rifled  at  some  early  period, 
though  the  treasures  still  discovered  almost  daily  in  some  places  show 
how  vast  their  extent  was,  and  how  much  even  now  remains  to  be  done 
before  this  vast  mine  of  antiquity  can  be  said  to  be  exhausted. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  that  have  been  opened  in 
modem  times  is  at  Cervetere,  the  ancient  Caere,  known  as  the  Regulini 
Galeassi  tomb,  from  the  names  of  its  discoverers. 


Be.  IV.  Oh.  I.  TUMULI. 

Like  a  Nubian  pyramid  or  Buddhist  tope,  it  conaistB  of  an  inn 
older  tumuluB,  around  and  over  which  unother  has  been  adde'l. 
outer  mound  are  five  tombs  either 
of  dependent  or  inferior  personages. 
These  were  rifled  long  ago ;  but  the 
outer  pjraniid  having  oifectually 
concealed  the  entrance  to  the  prin- 
cipal tomb,  it  remained  untouched 
till  very  lately,  when  it  yielded  to 
its  discoyerere  a  richer  collection 
of  ornaments  and  uteusib  in  gold 
*  and  bronze  than  has  ever  been  found 
in  one  place  before. 

The    dimensions    and    arrange- 
ments of  this  tumulut  will  bo  under- 

,  nu,     Msn  of  Uie  RfgullnL  Onlp«j«l  T 

stood  from  Wooduuts  Nos.  170,171,  i^aic  loo  ft.  lo  i  in. 

and  from   the  two  sections  of  the 


principal  tomb  which  are  annexed  to  them.  These  last  display  an 
irregularity  of  construction  very  unusual  in  such  oases,  for  which  no 
cauHC  can  be  assigned.  The  usual  section  is  perfectly  i-egular,  as  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  172),  taken  from  another  tomb  at  tlie  same 

These  chambers,  like  all  those  of  the  early  Etruscsiis,  are  vaulted 
on  the  horizontal  principle,  like  the  tombs  at  Myccnie  and  Orchomcnos, 
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though  none  arc  found  :d    Italy  at  all  equal  to  those  of  Greece  in 
iliiueuBioiiB  or  beauty  of  coiiHtrui'tion, 

Woodcut  No.  173  IB  a  perspective  view  of  the  principal  chamber  in 
the  li'ugulini  GaleaBsi  tomb,  showing  the  positioQ  of  the  furniture 
found  in  it  when  first  opened,  consisting  of  biers 
orbcdstcads,  shields,  arrows,  and  vessels  of  various 
sorts.  A  number  of  vases  are  hung  in  a  curious 
rei.'CP8  in  the  roof,  the  form  of  which  would  Imj 
inexplicable  but  for  the  utensils  found  in  it. 
With  this  clue  to  its  meaning  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  represents  a  place  for  hanging  such 
vessels  in  the  houses  of  the  living. 
171.  hkiIud  Ota  Tomb  u  -All  the  treasures  found  in  this  tomb  are  in 

(.■src.  ^u  i™  f.        ^■^^  oldest  stj'le  of  Etruscan  art,  and  are  ao  similar 
to  the  bronzes  and  urnamcnis  brought  by  Layard  from  Assyria  as  to 
load  to  the  belief  that  they  had  a  common  origin.     The  tomb,  with 
its  contents,  probably  datea 
from  the  9th  or  10th  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian 

I'he  largest  tomb  hither- 
to discovered  in  Etruria  is 
now  known  as  the  Cocu- 
mclla,  in  the  necropolis  at 
Vulci.  It  is  rather  more 
than  2-10  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  originally  could  not 
have  been  less  than  115  or 
120  ft.  in  height,  though 
now  it  only  rises  to  50  ft. 

Near  its  centre  are  the 
remains  of  two  solid  tow- 
ers, one  circular,  the  other 
square,  neither  of  them 
actually  central,  nor  are 
Ihey  placed  in  such  a  way 
'.-»f^j>  *''*"'    ^^    '^*''    uiideratand 

173,  vitworprtnctiuiauiniborioiteikguiiniGjiifMi       how  they  can  have  formed 
a  part  of  any  symmetrical 
design,      A   plan   and   a    view   of  the  present   appearance  of   this 
monument  are  given  in  Woodcuts  174  and  175. 

Tliiti  tumulus,  with  its  principal  remaining  features  thus  standing 
on  one  side  of  the  centre,  may  possibly  assist  us  to  understand  the 
curious  dcKcription  found  in  I'liny'  of  the  foiiib  of  I'orscnna.     This 
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dcecriptiuu  is  quuted  from  Vairo,  buiny  ovidently  regarded  by  Pliny 
himself  as  not  a  littlt)  apocryplial.'  According  to  thia  account  it  con- 
sisted of  a  square  basement  300  ft,  each  way,  from  which  aroBo  five 
pyramids,  united  at  the 
Hiimmit  by  a  bronze  circle 
or  cupola.  This  was  again 
Burmounted  by  four  other 
pyramids,  the  liummits  of 
which  were  again  united 
at  a  height  of  300  ft.  from 
the  ground.  From  this 
point  rose  still  tlve  moi-o 
pyramids,  whose  height 
Varro  (from  modesty,  as 
Pliny  surmises)  omits  to 
state,  but  which  was  esti- 
mated in  Etiiiscau  tradi- 
tions at  the  same  height 
as  the  rest  of  the  monn- 

meut.  This  last  statement,  ''*'  "  <>  i,«umv  ,..  uli.  a...  j  lou  iouh. 
which  does  not  rest  on  any  real  authority,  may  well  be  reganled 
as  exaggerated;  but  if  wo  take  the  total  height  as  about  400  ft., 
it  is  easy  to  nnderstand  that  in  the  ago  of  I'liny,  when  all  the 
buildings  were  low,  such  a  structure,  ae  high  as  iho  steeple  at  Salis- 
bury, would  appear  fabulons;  but  the  vast  piles  that  have  been  ercclcd 
by  tomb-building  races  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  render  it  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Varro  was  justified  in  what  he  nssertcd.' 


>  a  th  „Ato  of  A  ano  is  found  a  small  tomb  of  five  pymmidal 
p  Ila  s  r  B  g  f  a  square  base,  exactly  cori'Lsponding  witli  Varro's 
dtM.  I  on  f  he  e  i  krt  of  the  tomb  of  i^orsenna.  It  iri  calknl  by 
ti  d  ton  the   o    b    f  \mnH,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  though  the  character 

Ad   gran         g  n     The  True  I  iiorfti^tftccordanPfnitlilliuteiLl.  Whelliir 

rnpB         BnynA'p.  453,    tilts  \Mti-T  is  t"  ix-  <1.'|j.ihIpc1  uimu  i.r  nol. 
«      h    h  wa  »       at        ft        ere  U  no    ia  iiunthcr  malUT, 
iliffl       J    n  lies  K    ng  a        nameiit  iii  ' 
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of  ihe  mouHiiiga  with  whidi  it  is  adorned  would  lead  lis  to  aesign  to 
it  a  more  raodoin  date.     It  conei^ts  of  a  lofty  podium,  on  which  are 
placed  five  pyramids,  a  large  ono  in  the  centre  and  four  smaller  ones 
at  the  angles.    Its  present  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No,  176). 
There  are  not  in  Etniria  any  features 
BnfRcicntly  marked  to  characterise  a  style 
of  architecture,  nor  any  pillars  with  their 
accessories  which  can  he  considered  to 
constitute  an  order.     It  is  true  that  in 
B-jme  of  the  rock-cnt  tomhs  square  piers 
"■'    support  the   roof;    and  in   ono  or  two 
instances  rounded  pillars  are  found,  hut 
these  are  either  without  mouldings  or 
ornamented   only   with   Horn  an   details, 
betraying  the  lateness  of  their  execution. 
Tho  absence  of  bnilt   eitamples  of  the 
class  of  tombs  found  in  the  rock  pie- 
iM.  TnmboTAnins  Aiiniiio.  vents  US  from  recognising  any  of  those 

peculiarilicH  of  constniction  which  some- 
times are  as  character! stio  of  the  style  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as 
tho  more  purely  ornamental  parts. 

From  their  city  gates,  tlieir  aqueducts  and  bridges,  we  know  that 
the  Etni=cans  used  the  radiating  arch  at  an  early  age,  with  deep  vona- 
Boirs  and  elegant  mouldings, 
giving  it  that  character  of 
Htrength  which  the  Itoraans 
afterwards  imparted  to  (heir 
icorks  of  the  same  class.  The 
( 'loaca  Maxima  of  Rome 
(Woodcut  Xo.  101)  must  be 
considered  as  a  work  exe- 
cuted under  Etruscan  supor- 
intendenee.and  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  the  class. 

At  tho  same    time    the 
111.  onip.nj  u  Arpinn.  Ktmscans  used  the  pointed 

arch,  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  seem  to  have  had  the  same  predilection  for  it  which 
characterised  the  cognate  Felaegian  race  in  Greece.  A  gateway  at 
Arpino  (Woodcut  No,  177)  is  almost  identical  with  that  at  Thoricus 
(Woodcut  No.  124),  but  larger  and  more  elegant;  and  there  are 
many  specimens  of  the  same  class  found  in  Italy.  The  portion  of  an 
aqueduct  at  Tueculnm,  shown  in  Woodctit  No,  176,  is  a  cnrions  transi- 
tion   specimen,  where  the  two  stonef<  meeting  at  the  apex  (usnally 


called  tho  Egyptian  form,  being  the  first  step  towfiniR  tlio  tmo  arch) 
are  combined  with  a  sTibstruotnTc  of  ]iori7jmtal  converging  masonry. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
stances the  horizontal  arch 
in  a*  legitimate  mode  of 
construction,  and  may  have 
be«n  used  long  after  the 
principle  of  the  radiating 
arch  was  known.  The 
great  convenience  of  the 
latter,  a^  enabling  large 
spaces  to  be  spanned  even 
with  brick  or  the  smalleet 
stones,  and  thus  dispensing 
with     the    neces^ity     for 

stones  of  very   large  di-        ""■  Aqucdoci  it  ToKuinni. 

mensione,   led    ultimately 

to  its  universal  adoption.  Subsequently,  when  the  pointed  form  of 
the  radiating  arch  was  introduced,  no  motive  remained  for  the 
retention  of  the  horizontal  method,  and  it  was  entiiely  abandonol. 
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of  ihe  mouldiiigB  with  wliicli  it  in  adorned  would  lead  lis  to  assign  to 
it  a  more  raodom  date.     It  consi.ita  of  a  lofty  podium,  on  which  are 
placed  five  pyramids,  a  large  one  in  the  oeutre  and  four  smaller  oneo 
at  the  angleH.    Its  present  appearance  ie 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (Xo.  176), 
There  are  not  in  Etruria  any  features 
siifiicicntly  marked  to  cliaracterise  a  style 
of  architecture,  nor  any  pillars  with  their 
accessories  which  can  he  considered  to 
constitule  an  order.     It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  sqnare  piers 
■*]>Mn.mi.>  "■'    support  the   roof;    and   in    ono  or  two 

inntant^e^  rounded  pillars  are  found,  but 
these  are  either  without  mouldings  or 
ornamented  only  with  Roman  details, 
betraying  the  lateness  of  their  execution. 
Tho  absence  of  bnilt  examples  of  the 
class  of  tombs  found  in  the  rook  pie- 
vents  us  from  recognising  any  of  those 
peculiarilicH  of  construction  which  some- 
times are  as  characteristic  of  the  style  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as 
tho  more  purely  ornamental  parts. 

From  their  city  gates,  their  aqueducts  and  biidges,  we  know  that 
the  Etru«cans  nsod  tho  radiating  arch  at  an  early  age,  with  deep  voua- 
Koirs  and  elegant  mouldings, 
giving  it  that  character  of 
ntrength  which  the  Romans 
afterwards  imparted  to  their 
ivorks  of  the  same  class.  Tho 
i  'loaca  Maxima  of  liome 
(Woodcut  No.  101)  must  be 
considered  as  a  work  exe- 
cuted under  Etmscan  supcr- 
t  iitendence,  and  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  the  class. 

At   the   same    time    the 
1T1,  ':.'it<'»i)-mt  Arpinn.  Ktruscans  used  the  pointed 

arch,  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  seem  to  have  had  the  same  predilection  for  it  which 
characterised  tho  cognate  Pelasgian  race  in  Greece.  A  gateway  at 
Arpino  (Woodcut  Ko.  177)  is  almost  identical  with  that  at  Thoricus 
(Woodcut  No.  124),  but  larger  and  more  elegant;  and  there  are 
many  specimens  of  the  same  clase  found  in  Italy.  The  portion  of  an 
aqueduct  at  Tusculum,  shown  in  Woodcut  Xo.  178,  is  a  curious  transi- 
tion  specimen,  where  the  two  stones  meeting  at  tho  apex  (uaually 
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called  the  Ej^'ptian  form,  being  the  first  step  towards  thn  true  arch) 
are  combined  with  a  substructure  nf  linrizmitAl  converging  masonry. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
stances the  liiirizontal  arch 
in  a'  legitimate  mode  of 
construction,  and  may  have 
been  used  long  after  the 
principle  of  the  radiating 
arch  was  known.  The 
great  convenience  of  the 
latter,  as  enabling  large 
spaces  to  be  spanned  even 
with  brick  or  the  smalleet 
Etone8,and  thus diKpensing 
with     the     neces^ity     for 

stones  of  vefy   large  di-        "»■  AquwJnct « -miBunini. 

mensions,    led    ultimately 

to  its  uuiven^al  adoption.  Subsequently,  when  the  pointed  form  of 
the  radiating  arch  wan  introduced,  no  motive  remained  for  the 
retention  of  the  horizontal  method,  and  it  was  entirely  abandoiieil. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


li  O  M  E. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  now  approach  the  last  revolution  that  completed  and  closed  the 
great  cycle  of  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  the  ancient  world.  We  have 
Heen  Art  spring  Minerva-like,  perfect  from  the  head  of  her  great  parent, 
in  Egypt.  We  have  admired  it  in  Assyria,  rich,  varied,  but  unstable; 
aiming  at  everything,  but  never  attaining  maturity  or  perfection.  We 
have  tried  to  trace  the  threads  of  early  Pelasgic  art  in  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Etruria,  spreading  tlioir  influence  over  the  world,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  other  arts  which  the  Pelasgi  were  incapable  of  developing. 
We  have  seen  all  these  elements  gathered  together  in  Greece,  the 
essence  extracted  from  each,  and  the  whole  forming  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  combinations  of  intellectual  power  that  the  world  has  yet 
witnessed.  We  have  now  only  to  contemplate  the  last  act  in  the  great 
drama,  the  gorgeous  but  melanclioly  catastrophe  by  which  all  these 
styles  of  architecture  were  collected  in  wild  confusion  in  Rome,  and 
there  perished  beneath  the  luxury  and  crimes  of  that  mighty  people, 
who  for  a  while  made  Rome  the  capital  of  Europe. 

View  tliem  as  we  will,  the  arts  of  Rome  were  never  an  indigenous 
or  natural  production  of  the  soil  or  people,  but  an  aggregation  of  foreign 
styles  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  and  time-honoured  forms  of 
Pagan  antiquity  to  the  new  development  introduced  by  Christianity. 
We  cannot  of  course  suppose  that  the  Romans  foresaw  the  result  to 
which  their  amalgamation  of  previous  stj^les  was  tending ;  still  they 
advanced  bs  steadily  towards  that  result  as  if  a  prophetic  spirit  had 
guided  them  to  a  well-defined  conception  of  what  was  to  be.  It  was  not 
however  permitted  to  the  h^omans  to  complete  this  task.  Long  Ixjfore 
the  ancient  methods  and  ideas  had  been  comi^letely  moulded  into  the 
new,  the  power  of  Rome  sank  beneath  her  corruption,  and  a  long  pause 
took  place,  during  which  the  Christian  arts  did  not  advance  in  Western 
Europe  beyond  the  point  they  had  reached  in  the  age  of  Constantino. 
Indeed,  in  many  respect^,  they  receded  from  it  during  the  dark  ages. 
When  they  reappeared  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  it  was  in  an 
entirely  new  garb  and  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  oiigin — so  distinct 
indeed  that  it  appears  more  like  a  reinvention  than  a  reproduction  of 
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forruB  long  sinco  familiar  to  the  Roman  worW.  Had  Rome  retained  her 
power  and  pro- eminence  a  century  or  two  longer,  a  style  might  have 
been  elaborated  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  com- 
plete in  itself,  as  our  pointed  Gothic,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful.  Such 
was  not  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to 
examine  this  transition  style  as  we  find  it  in  ancient  Rome,  and  fami- 
liarise ourselves  with  the  forms  it  took  during  the  three  centuries  of  its 
existence,  as  without  this  knowledge  all  the  arts  of  the  Gothic  era  would 
for  ever  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  chief  value  of  the  Roman 
style  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  germs  of  all  that  is  found 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  affords  the  key  by  which  its  mysteries  may  bo 
unlocked,  and  its  treasures  rendered  available.  Had  the  transition  been 
earned  through  in  the  hands  of  an  art- loving  and  artistic  people,  the 
architectural  beauties  of  Rome  must  have  surpassed  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  for  its  buildings  surpass  in  scale  those  of  Egypt 
and  in  variety  those  of  Greece,  while  they  affect  to  combine  the 
l)eauties  of  both.  In  constructive  ingenuity  they  far  surpass  anything 
the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  but  this  cannot  redeem  offences 
against  good  taste,  nor  enable  any  Roman  productions  to  command  our 
admiration  as  works  of  art,  or  entitle  them  to  rank  as  models  to  l)e 
followed  either  literally  or  in  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  her  existence,  Rome 
was  virtually  an  Etruscan  city,  wholly  under  Etruscan  influence ;  and 
during  that  period  we  read  of  temples  and  palaces  being  built  and  of 
works  of  immense  magnitude  being  undertaken  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  city  ;  and  wo  have  even  now  more  remains  of  kingly  than  we 
have  of  consular  Rome. 

After  expelling  her  kings  and  shaking  off  Etruscan  influence,  Rome 
existed  as  a  republic  for  five  centuries,  and  during  this  long  age  of 
barbarism  she  did  nothing  to  advance  science  or  art.  Literature  was 
almost  wholly  unknown  within  her  walls,  and  not  one  monument  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  even  by  tradition,  worthy  of  a  city  of  a  tenth 
part  6f  her  power  and  magnitude.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  a  capital  city  existing  so  long,  j^pulous  and 
peaceful  at  home,  prosperous  and  powerful  abroad,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  monuments  or  any  magnificence  to 
dignify  her  existence. 

When,  however,  Carthage  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  when 
Greece  was  overrun  and  plundered,  and  Egypt,  with  her  long-treasured 
art,  had  become  a  dependent  province,  Rome  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
the  Aryan  Romans,  but  the  solo  capital  of  the  civilised  world.  Into  her 
lap  were  poured  all  the  artistic  riches  of  the  universe ;  to  Rome  flocked 
all  who  sought  a  higher  distinction  or  a  more  extended  field  for  their 
ambition  than  their  own  provincial  capitals  could  then  afford.     She 
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thus  became  the  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  of  all  the  science  then  known  : 
and,  so  far  at  least  as  quantity  is  concerned,  she  amply  redeemed  her 
previous  neglect  of  them.  It  seems  an  almost  indisputable  fact  that, 
during  the  three  centuries  of  the  Empire,  more  and  larger  buildings 
were  erected  in  Rome  and  her  dependent  cities  than  ever  were  erected 
in  a  like  period  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  Empire,  pro- 
gressive development  and  increasing  population,  joined  to  comparative 
peace  and  security,  had  accumulated  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  mass  of  people  enjoying  material  prosperity  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  All  this  culminated  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  greatness  of  the  ancient  world  was  then  iull, 
and  a  more  overwhelming  and  gorgeous  spectacle  than  the  Roman 
Empire  then  displayed  never  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  every  city  vied  with 
its  neighbour  in  the  erection  of  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  edifices 
for  public  use  or  private  luxury.  In  all  cases  these  display  far  more 
evidence  of  wealth  and  power  than  of  ttiste  and  refinement,  and  all 
exhibit  traces  of  that  haste  to  enjoy,  which  seems  incompatible  with 
the  correct  elaboration  of  anything  that  is  to  be  truly  great.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  is  a  greatness  in  the  mass,  a  grandeur  in  the 
conception,  and  a  certain  expression  of  power  in  all  these  Roman 
remains  which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe  and  force 
admiration  from  him  despite  his  better  judgment.  These  qualities, 
coupled  with  the  associations  that  attcM^h  themselves  to  every  brick 
and  every  stone,  render  the  study  of  them  irresistibly  attractive.  It 
was  with  Imperial  Rome  that  the  ancient  world  perished ;  it  was  in  her 
dominions  that  the  new  and  Christian  world  was  born.  All  that  was 
great  in  Heathendom  was  gathered  within  her  walls,  tied,  it  is  true, 
into  an  inextricable  knot,  which  was  cut  by  the  sword  of  those  barba- 
rians who  moulded  for  themselves  out  of  the  fragments  that  polity  and 
those  arts  which  will  next  occupy  our  attention.  To  Rome  all  previous 
history  tends ;  from  Eome  all  modem  history  springs :  to  her,  there- 
fore, and  to  her  arts,  we  inevitably  turn,  if  ngt  to  admire,  at  least  to 
learn,  and  if  not  to  imitate,  at  any  rate  to  wonder  at  and  to  con- 
template a  phase  of  art  as  unknown  to  previous  as  to  subsequent  his- 
tory, and,  if  properly  understood,  more  replete  with  instruction  than 
any  other  form  hitherto  known.  Though  the  lesson  we  learn  from 
it  is  far  oftener  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  follow,  still  there  is  such 
wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  it  as  should  guide  us  in  the  onward  path, 
which  may  lead  us  to  a  far  higher  grade  than  it  was  given  to  Home 
herself  ever  to  attain. 
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The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  an  Aryan  or,  as  they  used  to  Ije 
culled,  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  established  themselves  in  a  country 
previously  occupied  by  Pelasgians.  Their  principal  neighbour  on  one 
side  was  Etruria,  a  Pelasgian  nation.  On  the  other  hand  was  Magna 
Grsecia,  which  had  been  colonised  in  very  early  ages  by  Hellenic 
settlers  of  kindred  origin.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans  should  not  be  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  styles 
of  these  two  people.  As  a  transition  order,  it  was  only  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition  of  both  styles,  the  real  fusion  taking  place  many  long 
centuries  afterwards.  Throughout  the  Roman  period  the  two  styles 
remain  distinct,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  referring  almost 
every  feature  in  Roman  architecture  to  its  origin. 

From  the  Greeks  were  borrowed  the  rectangular  peristylar  temi)le, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though  they  seldom  if  ever 
used  ii  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  cella  of  the  Greek  temples  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  their  purposes.  The  principal  Etruscan  temples, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner  half 
occupied  by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  the 
portico  never  extended.  The  Roman  rectangular  temple  is  a  mixture 
of  these  two :  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longer  than  its 
breadth,  but  the  colonnade  never  seems  to  have  entirely  surrounded  the 
building.     Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the  front, 
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Imt  more,  generally  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inner  jwirt, 
though  frequently  ornamented  by  a  false  jxjristyle  of  three-quarter 
columns  atbiched  to  its  waits. 

Besides  this,  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a  circular 
form  of  temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-build- 
ing predecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  favourite 
form.  As  applied  by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so  used 
it ;  this  may  therefore  be  an  improvement  adopted  from  the  Greeks  on 
an  Etruscan  form.  In  early  times  these  circular  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta,  Cybele,  or  some  god  or  goddess  either  unknown  or  not 
generally  worshipped  by  the  Aryan  races ;  but  in  later  times  this 
distinction  was  lost  sight  of. 

A  more  important  characteristic  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  was  the  circular  arcl).  It  was  known,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks ;  yet  none  of  these  people,  perhajis 
excepting  the  Assyrians,  seem  to  have  used  it  as  a  feature  in  their 
ornamental  architecture ;  but  the  Etruscans  appear  to  have  had  a  pecu- 
liar predilection  for  it,  and  from  them  the  Romans  adopted  it  boldly, 
and  introduced  it  into  almost  all  their  buildings.  It  was  not  at  first 
used  in  temples  of  Grecian  form,  nor  even  in  their  peristylar  circular 
ones.  In  the  civil  buildings  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  universal  feature, 
but  was  generally  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Grecian  orders.  In 
the  Colosseum,  for  instance,  the  whole  construction  is  arched  ;  but  a 
useless  network  of  ill-designed  and  ill-arranged  Grecian  columns,  with 
their  entablatures,  is  spread  over  the  whole.  This  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  and  as  such  is  very  characteristic  of 
lioman  art ;  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  place  of  these  columns 
would  have  been  far  better  supplied  by  buttresses  or  panels,  or  some 
expedient  more  correctly  constructive. 

After  having  thoroughly  familiarised  themselves  with  the  forms  of 
the  arch  as  »n  architectural  feature,  the  Romans  made  a  bold  stride  in 
advance  by  applying  it  as  a  vault  both  to  the  circular  and  rectangular 
forms  of  buildings.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  are  the  rotunda 
of  the  Pantheon  and  the  basilica  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the 

* 

Temple  of  Peace,  strangely  like  each  other  in  conception,  though 
apparently  so  distant  in  date.  In  these  buildings  the  Roman  archi- 
tects so  completely  emancipated  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
former  styles  as  almost  to  entitle  them  to  claim  the  invention  of  a  new 
order  of  architecture.  It  would  have  required  some  more  practice  to 
invent  details  appropriate  to  the  purpose ;  still  these  two  buildings 
are  to  this  hour  unsurpassed  for  boldness  of  conception  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  the  now  method  ought  to  bo  applied. 
This  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  so  far  as  the  interior  of  the 
Panthe<m  is  concerned.     In  simple  grandeur  it  is  as  yet  unequalled  ; 
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its  faults  being  principally  those  of  detail.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  its  present  mined  state  ; 
but  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  yet  remains  of  it,  in  boldness 
and  majesty  of  concopti^m  it  must  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  other 
example,  though  it  must  have  required  far  more  familiarity  with  the 
style  adopted  to  manage  its  design  as  appropriately  as  the  simpler 
dome  of  the  Pantheon. 
/  These  two  buildings  may  be  considered  as  exemplifying  the  extent 
I  1o  which  the  Romans  had  progressed  in  the  invention  of  a  new  style 
of  architecture  and  the  state  in  which  they  left  it  to  their  successors. 
It  may  however  be  worth  while  pointing  out  how,  in  transplanting 
Roman  architecture  to  their  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  tlie  semi-Oriental  nation  seized  on  ifs  own  circular  form, 
and,  modifying  and  moulding  it  to  its  purpose,  wrought  out  the 
Byzantine  style ;  in  which  the  dome  is  the  great  feature,  almost  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  rectangular  form  with  its  intersecting  vaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectangular  form  was  appropriated  by  the 
nations  of  the  West  with  an  equally  distinct  rejection  of  the  ciicular 
and  domical  forms,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find  an  Eastern 
I>eople  still  incorporated  with  them.  Thus  in  Italy  both  styles  con- 
tinued long  in  use,  the  one  in  baptisteries,  the  other  in  churches, 
but  always  kept  distinct,  as  in  Rome.  In  France  they  were  so  com- 
pletely fused  into  each  other  that  it  requires  considerable  knowledge 
of  architectural  analysis  to  separate  them  again  into  their  component 
parts.  In  England  we  rejected  the  circular  form  altogether,  and  so 
they  did  eventually  in  Germany,  except  when  under  French  influence. 
Each  race  reclaimed  its  own  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  used  it 
with  the  improvements  it  had  acquired  during  its  employment  in  the 
Imperial  city. 

Orders. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  attempting  to  classify 
the  numerous  examples  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  immense  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  compared  with  previous  styles. 
Iln  Egypt  architecture  was  applied  only  to  palaces  and  tombs.     In   ' 
/Greece  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  temples  and  theatres ;  and  in 
/  Etruria  to  tombs.     It^is  m  Rome  that  we  first  feel  that  wo  have  not 
'   to  deal  with  either  a  Theocracy  or  a  kingdom,  but  with  a  great  people,  ^ 
who^t'or  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  rendered  architecture  sub- 
sei-vient  to  the  myriad  wants  of  the  many-headed  monster.     It  thus 
happens  that  in  the  Roman  cities,  in  addition  to  temples  we  find 
basilicas,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  baths,  palaces7t^mh87  arches  of 
tnuniph  andjullarg^of  victory,   gates,  bridges,  and   aqueducts,  all 
equaTIy""ol7[c^Jjw>fjai:c^^  8Will7~The  l>esf  of  these,  in  fact,  are 

those^wlucli  from  previous  neglect  in  other  countiies  are  here  stamped 
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with  originality.  TUene  would  have  Leeu  uublc  works  iudeed  had  it 
not  been  that  the  KomaiiB  uoauw^Bafully  appHi^  to  tlieiu  those  orders 
and  details  of  Hrchiteelure  which  were  intended  only  to  be  applied  to 
temples  by  other  nations.  In  the  time  of  ConBtuntine  these  orders 
had  nearly  died  out,  and  were  only  aubordiuatoly  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  In  a  little  while  they  would  liave  died  out  altogether,  and 
the  Roman  would  have  become  a  new  and  complc'e  style;  but,  as 
before  remarked,  this  did  not  take  place,  and  the  must  aneieut  orders 
therefore  still  remain  an  essential  part  of  Komau  ar'.  We  find  the 
old  ordei-s  pi-edominating  in  tlie  age  of  AngnahiB,  uuA  ki-..  thpin 
gradually  die  out  as  we  approach  that  of  Oonstantine. 

IklRlC. 

Adopting  the  usnal  classification,  the  first  of  the  Roman  orders  is 
the  Doric,  which,  like  everything  else  in  this  style,  takes  a  place 
Whout  half-way  between  the  Tuscan  wooden  posts  and  the  nobly  simple 
order  of  the  Greeks.  It  no  doubt  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  former, 
but  for  monumental  purposes  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  latler.  It  was,  however, 
more  manageable ;  and  for  forums  or 
courtyards,  or  as  a  three-quarter  column 
between  arcades,  it  was  belter  adapted 
than  the  severer  Greek  style,  which, 
when  BO  employed,  not  only  loses  almost 
all  its  beauty,  but  becomes  more  un- 
meaning than  the  Roman.  This  fact 
was  apparently  I'ccognised  ;  for  there  ■ 
is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  single  Doric  ' 
temple  throughout  the  Roman  world. 
It  would  in  consequence  be  most  unfair 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  mere 
utilitanan  prop  itsed  only  in  civil  build- 
ings and  an  order  which  the  most  I'efined 
artists  in  the  world  spent  all  their  ingenuity  in  rendering  the  most 
perfect,  because  it  was  devoted  to  the  highest  religious  purposes. 

The  addition  of  an  independent  base  made  the  order  much  more 
getiemlly  useful,  and  its  adoption  brought  it  much  more  into  harmony 
with  the  other  two  existing  orders,  whivh  woiiid  appear  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  its  introduction.  The  keynote  of  Roman 
architecture  was  the  Corinthian  order;  and  as,  from  the  necessities  of 
iheir  (all,  many-storeyed  buildings,  the  Romans  were  forced  to  use  the 
throe  orders  together,  often  one  over  the  other,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  three  should  be  reduced  to  something  like  harmony.     This 
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was  accordingly  done,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Doric  order,  which, 
except  when  thus  used  in  combination,  must  be  confessed  to  have 
very  little  claim  to  our  admiration. 


Ionic. 

The  Bomans  were  much  more  unfortunate  in  their  modifications 
of  the  Ionic  order  than  in  those  which  they  introduced  into  the  Doric. 
Thiey  never  seem  to  have  either  liked  or  understood  it,  nor  to  have 
employed  it  except  as  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  other  two.  In  its 
own  native  East  this  order  had  originally  only  been  used  in 
porticoes  between  piers  or  antce,  where 
of  course  only  one  face  was  shown, 
and  there  were  no  angles  to  be  turned. 
When  the  Greeks  adopted  it  they  used 
it  in  temples  of  Doric  form,  and 
in  consequence  were  obliged  to  intro- 
duce a  capital  at  each  angle,  with  two 
voluted  faces  in  juxtaposition  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  In  some  instances 
— internally  at  least— as  at  Basssje  (Wood- 
cut No.  138)  they  used  a  capital  with 
four  faces.  The  Romans,  impatient  of 
control,  eagerly  seized  on  this  modifica- 
tion, but  never  quite  got  over  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  its  employment.  With 
them  the  angular  volutes  became  mere 
horns,  and  even  in  the  best  examples 
the  capital  wants  harmony  and  meaning. 

When  used  as  a  three-quarter  column  these  alteraticjus  were  not 
required,  and  then  the  order  resembled  more  its  original  form ;  but 
even  in  this  state  it  was  never  equal  to  the  Greek  examples,  and 
gradually  deteriorated  to  the  corrupt  application  of  it  in  the  Temple 
of  Concord  in  the  Forum,  which  is  the  most  degenerate  example  of 
the  order  now  to  be  found  in  Roman  remains. 


leo. 


ionic  Order. 


I 


Corinthian. 

The  fate  of  this  order  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  different 
from  that  of  the  other  two.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  had  reached 
their  acme  of  perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  Grecian  artists,  and  seem 
to  have  become  incapable  of  further  improvement.  The  Corinthian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  recent  conception ;  and  although  nothing  can 
surpass  the  elegance  and  grace  with  which  the  Greeks  adorned  it,  the 
new  capital  never  acqu'ired  with  them  that  fulness  and  strength  so 
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rti|iii(situ  to  reinler  it  un  apprupriate  arehit«cturai  omament.  These 
wci-L-  aJik-d  ti)  it  liy  tlio  Itumaiia,  or  rathor  ixjrhiiiw  by  Grecian 
nrti«tH  acting  uiulur  tlieir  direction,  who  thuK,  as  ehowti  in  Wixxlcut 


i.  181,  pi-oUuced  a 
tion  and  architec  - 
turn]  fitness  has  < 
hardly  been  Btir- 
liasHol.  The  Iwse 
is  elegant  and 
ii])propriato ;  the 
xhaft  iH  of  the  nioi 
projiortiyn,  and  t 
gives  it  just  the 
degree  of  richnet 
nioiHj ;  wliilo  th. 
though  boi'doring 
omamentatitjii,    is 


order  whieh  for  rielin 


;ed  i 


to    ' 


suited  to  tlio  worl 

do.     Tlie  acnnthui 

is    trnc,   approach 

verge  of  that  degrc 

iniitit'iun   of   natn 

ihuitgh  alluwaLilo  i 

tnral   ornaments, 

advisable ;    they 

ever,   dis]>osed    so 

and   there    still    n 

iiiueh  tlint  is  convi 

them,  that,  thoug 

not  justly  o[»n  ti 

on     this     account, 

novcrthelcse  a  verj  i;inuiin.- 

cxumple. 

The  entjiblp'ure  is  not  so 
iidniirable  as  the  column.  The 
ai-chitravu  is  too  richly  caived. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this  aroso  from  the  artist 
having  copied  in  carving 
what  the  Greeks  had  only 
l>ainted,  and  thereby  produced  a  coraplexity  far  from  plcaxiiig. 

The  frii'/.e.  ns  we  now  find  it,  is  i>erfocHy  plain ;  but  this  nn- 
diiubtedly  was  not  the  ease  when  originally  ei-ei-tiil.  It  eilhor  must 
have  lieeu  painted  (hi  wliieli  ease  tlio  whole  order  of  course  was  also 
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painted),  or  ornamented  with  scrolls  or  figures  in  bronze,  which  may 
probably  have  been  gilt. 

The  cornice  is  perhaps  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  archi- 
trave, of  being  over-rich,  though  this  evidently  arose  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.,  reproducing  in  carving  what  was  originally  only  painted ; 
which  to  our  Northern  eyes  at  least  appears  more  appropriate  for 
internal  than  for  exteri.al  decoration,  though,  under  the  purer  skies 
where  it  w^as  introduced  and  used,  this  remark  may  be  hardly 
applicable. 

The  order  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is,  according  to  our  \ 
notions,  a  nobler  specimen  of  what  an  external  pillar  should  be  than  \ 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stat  or.     The  shafts  are  of  one  block, 
unfluted;  the  capital  plainer;  and  the  whole  entablature,  though  as 
correctly  proportional,  is  far  less  ornamented  and  more  suited  to  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  whole. 

The  order  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  another 
example  intermediate  between  these  two.  The  columns  are  in  this 
instance  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  architrave  is 
plain.  The  frieze,  however,  is  ornamented  with  more  taste  than  any 
other  in  Eome,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  those  conventional 
representations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  so  well  suited  to 
architectural  purjwses — more  like  Nature  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 
but  still  avoiding  direct  imitation  sufficiently  to  escape  the  afifectation 
of  pretending  to  appear  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

The  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  presents  an  example  of  a  frieze  orna- 
mented with  exquisite  taste,  while  at  Baalbec,  and  in  some  other 
examples,  we  have  them  so  over-ornamented  that  the  effect  is  far  more 
offensive,  from  utter  want  of  repose,  than  the  frieze  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator  ever  could  be  from  its  baldness. 

Besides  these  there  are  at  least  fifty  varieties  of  Corinthian  capitals 
to  be  found,  either  in  Eome  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
all  executed  within  the  three  centuries  during  which  Rome  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  that  elegant 
simplicity  which  so  evidently  betrays  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist, 
while  others  again  show  a  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament  which  is  but 
too  characteristic  of  Roman- art  in  general.  Many,  h  wever,  contain 
the  geims  of  something  better  than  was  accomplished  in  that  ago ; 
and  a  collection  of  them  would  afford  more  useful  suggestions  for 
designing  capitals  than  have  yet  been  available  to  modern  artists. 


Composite  Ordi:r. 

Among  their  various  attempts  to  improve  the  order  which  has 
just  been  described,  the  Romans  hit  upon  one  which  is  extremely 
characteristic   of  their  whole   style  of  art.      This  is  known  by  the 
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distinguiKhiiig  name  of  tho  Composite  order,  though  vjrlually  more 
like  the  typical  examples  of  Ihe  Corinihian  onler  than  many  of  those 
classed  wniler  the  latter  dcnominatioti. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  Corinthian  \ 
capital  is  the  weakness  of  the  small  volutes  ' 
supporting  the  angles  of  the  ahacue.  A 
true  artist  would  have  remedied  this  by 
adding  to  their  strength  and  carrying  up 
the  fulness  of  the  capital  to  the  top.  The 
Romans  removed  the  whole  of  the  upper 
V  part    and    substituted    an    Ionic    capital 

'•  instead.     Their  only  original  idea,  if   it 

^  may   l>e    so  called,    in  art  was    that    of 

""  "  "   "  "  "  "  '™  putting  two    diseimilar   tilings    together 

to  make  one  which  should  combine   the 
IjeautioB  of  both,  though  as  a  rule  the  one 
generally  serves  to  destroy  the  other.     In 
the  Composite  capital    they  never  could 
hide     the  junction  ;     and    consequently, 
though    rich,    and   in    some    respects    an 
improvement  on  the  order  out  of  which  it  grew,  this  capital  never 
came  into  general  use,  and  hoR  wldoui  found  favour  except  amongst 
the  blindest  admirers  of 
all  that  the  Romans  did. 
In  the  latter  days  of 
tlie  Kmpire  the  Romans 
attempted  another  inno- 
vation   which     promised 
fur   better    success,    and 
with  very  little  moreela- 
lioration  would  hiive  been 
a  great  gain  to  the  prin- 
ciples    of     architectural 
design.      This    was    the 
introduction  of  the  Per- 
sian   or  Aflsyrian    base, 
modified  to  suit  the  de- 
tails of  the  Corinthian  or 
Composite  orders.  If  they 
laa,     rnrinthnniifl».foiinriinniiirthofS(.Pn.iir.iein       had  always  used  this  in- 
stead of  the  square  pedes- 
tals on  which  they  mounted  their  columns,  and  hart  attenuated  the 
pillars  slightly  when  used  with  arcades,  they  would   have   avoided 
many  of  the  errors  they  fell  inti>.     This  application,  however,  came 
too  late  to  be  generally  used ;  and  the  forms  already  introduced  con- 
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tinned  to  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  a  PerBepolitan 
base  for  an  Ionic  and  even  for  a  Corinthian  column  would  be  amonget 
the  grcatert  improvementti  that  could  now  be  introduced,  especially 
for  internal  architecture. 


Composite  AncADES. 

The  true  Roman  order,  however,  was  not  any  of  these  columnar 
ordinanceB  we  have  been  enumerating,  but  an  arrangement  of  two  pillars 
placed  at  a  distance  from   one  another  nearly  equal  to  their  own 
hefght,  and  having  a  very  long  entablature,  which  in  consequence 
required  to  be  supported  in  the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  from 
piers.     This,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  was  in  fact 
merely  a  screen  of  Grecian  architecture  placed  in  front  of  a  construc- 
tion of  Etruscan  design.     Though  not 
without  a  certain  richnesB   of  effect, 
still,  as  used  by  the   Romans,   these 
two  systems  remain  too  distinctly  dis- 
similar for  (he  result  to  bo  pleasing,  ' 
and    their    use    necessitated    certain 
supplemental     arrangements    by    no 
means  agreeable.     In  the  first  place, 
the   columns  had  to   be   mounted  on 
.-pedestals,  or  otherwise  an  entablature 
proportional  to  their  size  would  have 
been  too  heavy  and  too  important  for 
a  thing  so  useless  and  bo  avowedly  a 
mere   ornament.      A^a»iect,"lg  key-       [«i.  jMric  Arcajp. 

atone  was    also   introduced   into  'the 

arch.  This  was  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  when  projecting  so  far 
as  to  do  the  duty  of  an  intermediate  capital,  it  overpowered  the  arch 
without  being  equal  to  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  Romans  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  3  orders,  frequently 
one  over  the  other,  and  tried  various  expedients  to  harmonise  the  con- 
struction with  the  ornamentation,  but  without  much  effect.  They 
seem  always  to  have  felt  the  discordance  ae  a  blemish,  and  at  last  got 
rid  of  it,  but  whether  they  did  so  in  the  best  way  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  would  no  doubt  have  been  bv 
omitting  the  pillarp  altogether,  bending  the  architrave,  as  is  usually 
done,  round  the  arch,  and  then  inserting  the  frieze  and  cornices  into 
the  wall,  using  them  as  a  string-course.  A  slight  degree  of  pmctice 
would  aoon  have  enabled  them — by  panelling  the  pier,  cutting  off  its 
angles,  or  some  such  expedient— to  have  obtained  the  degree  of  light- 
neaa  or  of  ornament  they  required,  and  so  really  to  have  invented  a 
new  order. 
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This,  however,  waa  not  tlic  cuurBu  that  the  Hoinans  purHueJ.  What 
they  did  was  to  remove  the  ]iier  aldigcther,  and  to  uuljtititiite  for  it 
the  pillar  taken  down  from  its  pcdeBtal.  This  of  course  was  not 
effected  at  onco,  but  was  the  result  of  many  trials  and  expedients.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  is  observed  in  the  lonio  Temple  of  Concord 
before  alluded  to,  in  which  a  concealed  arch  is  thi-ywn  from  the  head 
of  each  pillar,  but  above  the  entablature,  ho  as  to  take  the  whole 
woiRht  of  the  euperetructure  from  off  the  cornice  between  the  pilliirs. 
^V)leu  onco  this  was  done  it  was  perceived  that  so  deep  an  entablatnii' 


was  no  longer  rotjuircd,  and  that  it  might  be  either  wholly  omittml, 
as  was  sometimes  done  in  the  centre  intercolumniation,  or  very  much 
reduced.  There  is  an  old  templo  at  Talavera  in  Si>ain,  which  is  a 
good  example  of  the  former  expedient ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantino  at  ■lerusalem,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  latter.  I'hore  the  architrave  is  cut  off  so  as  mci-oly  to  form  a 
block  over  each  of  the  pillaru,  and  the  friozo  and  cornice  only  are 
caiTitil  acrow  fi-oin  one  of  these  blocks  to  the  other,  while  a  bold  arch 
is  thiiiwn  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  tliew.  so  as  to  take  any  weij^ht 
from  off  a  meiiilxT  which  has  at  last  become  a  mere  ornamental  part 
of  the  style. 

In  Diocletian's  reign  we  find  all  these  changes  already  introtliiced 

'  It  hRS  recentlif  berome  tlit  fashioD  lo  |  ia  thnt  ui<e<l  by  Adnms,  nhi<'h  lins  mii- 
EfiA\  the  name  Spolnto  or  SpelBto.  Tlio  soqiicntly  becomo  clBssical  nuiong  nrclii- 
iiiode  of  wiiting  it  ndoiitcd  in  Ibia  vorb  '  tects. 
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into  domestic  architecture,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  185,  representing 
the  great  court  of  his  palace  at  Spalatro,  where,  at  one  end,  the 
entablature  is  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch  for  the  central  inter- 
columniation,  while  at  the  sides  the  arches  spring  directly  from  the 
capitals  of  the  columns. 

Had  the  Romans  at  this  period  been  more  desirous  to  improve 
their  external  architecture,  tliere  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  omitting  the  entire  entablature ;  but  at  tills 
time  almost  all  their  efforts  were  devoted  to  internal  improvement, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  the  expense  of  the  exterior.  Indeed  the  whole 
history  of  Boman  art,  fiom  the,  time  of  Augustus  to  thatof  Coustan- 
tine^s  a  transition  from  the  external  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to 
tEeintemal  ejobelliabJUfilUi-flf  .the  Christians^  At  first  we  see  the 
ceirFof  the  temple  gradually  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  peristyle, 
and  finally,  in  some  instances,  entirely  overpowering  them.  Their 
basnicag_3iidJidlls- become  more  important  than  their  porticoes,  and 
the  exterior  is  in  almost  every  instance  sacrificed  to  internal  arrange- 
ments. For  an  interior,  an  arch  resting  on  a  circular  column  is 
obviously  far  more  appropriate  than  one  resting  on  a  pier.  Externally, 
on  the  contrary,  the  square  pier  is  most  suitable,  because  a  pillar 
cannot  support  a  wall  of  sufficient  thickness.  This  defect  was  not 
remedied  until  the  Gothic  architects  devised  the  plan  of  coupling  two 
or  more  j^illars  together ;  but  this  point  liad  not  been  reached  at  the 
time  when  with  the  fall  of  Kome  all  progress  in  art  was  effectually 
checked  for  a  time. 

TeMI'LES. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  the  inquirer  into  tlie  archi- 
tectural history  of  Eome  more  than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her 
temples,  as  compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  imperial  city 
and  with  some  contemporary  temples  found  in  the  provinces.  The 
only  temple  which  remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a  capital  is  the 
Pantheon.  All  others  are  now  mere  fragments,  from  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  restore  even  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  far  less  judge 
of  their  effect.  We  have  now  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
great  national  temple  of  the  Capitolino  Jove,  no  trace  of  it,  nor  any 
intelligible  description,  having  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 
Its  having  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  retaining  its  original  form  to 
the  latest  day,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  temple  itself  was 
small,  and  that  its  magnificence,  if  any,  was  confined  to  the  enclosure 
and  to  the  substructure,  which  may  have  heen  immense. 

Of  the  Augustan  age  we  have  nothing  but  the  remains  of  tliree 
t;emples,  each  consisting  of  only  three  columns ;  and  the  excavations 
that  have  been  made  around  them  have  not  .sufficed  to  make  ev(»n 
their  plans  tolerably  clear. 
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TLe  moHt  remarkable  was  that  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  the  Forum,  the 
beautiful  details  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  and  described. 
This  temple  was  oetastyle  in  front.  It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  22  ft. 
in  height,  the  extreme  width  of  which  was  98  ft.,  and  this  corresponds 
as  closely  as  possible  with  100  Homan  ft.  The  angular  columns  were 
85  ft.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  height  of  the  pillars  was  48  ft.,  and 
that  of  the  entablature  12  ft.  C  in.^  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  was  nearly  equal  to  the  extreme 
width,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  be  so. 

The  pillars  certainly  extended  on  both  flanks,  and  the  temple  is 
generally  restored  as  i)eristylar,  but  apparently  without  any  authority. 
From  the  analogj*^  of  the  other  temples  it  seems  more  probable  that 
there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  pillars  on  each  side,  and  that 
the  apse  of  the  cella  formed  the  termination  opposite  the  portico. 

The  temple  nearest  to  this  in  situation  and  style  is  that  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.*  The  order  in  this  instance  is  of  slightly  inferior  dimensions 
to  that  of  the  temple  just  described,  and  of  very  inferior  execution. 
The  temple,  too,  was  very  much  smaller,  having  only  six  columns  in 
front,  and  from  its  situation  it  could  not  well  have  had  more  than  that 
number  on  the  flanks,  so  that  its  extreme  dimensions  were  probably 
about  70  ft.  by  85. 

The  third  is  the  Temple  of  Mars  L'ltor,  of  which  a  plan  is  annexed ; 

for  though  now  as  completely  decayed  as 
the  other  two,  in  the  time  of  Ant.  Sabacco 
and  Palladio  there  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  remains  to  justify  an  attempt 
at  restoration.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
nearly  square  in  plan  (112  ft.  by  120). 
The  cella  is  here  a  much  more  important 
part  than  is  usual  in  Greek  temples,  and 
terminates  in  an  apse,  which  afterwards 
became  characteristic  of  all  places  of  wor- 
ship. Behind  the  cella,  and  on  each  side, 
was  a  lofty  screen  of  walls  and  arches, 
part  of  which  still  remain,  and  form 
quite  a  new  adjunct,  unlike  anything  hitherto  met  with  attached  to 
any  temple  now  known. 


186.    Temple  of  Mare  Ultor.    ^.From 
Creasy '8  '  Rome.')    . 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


^  Till  He  dimensions,  with  all  those  tlmt 
follow,  unless  otherwise  spec'ifie<l,  are  taken 
from  Taylor  mid  Creasy  s  'Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Rome,'  London,  1821.  They 
seem  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any 
others  I  am  acquaiuttd  with. 

*  These  two  temples,  like  almost  all  the 
otherd  of  Rome,  have  recently  been    re- 


named by  the  Roman  or  rather  German 
antiquaries.  The  Jupiter  Tonans  is  now 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the  Jupiter 
Stator  is  decreed  to  have  been  a  Temple 
of  Minerva.  I  have  preferred  the  names 
by  which  they  are  currently  known,  as 
the  architecture  is  of  more  importance 
here  than  the  archsoology. 
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The  next  class  of  temples,  called  pseudo-peripteral  (or  those  m 
which  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  after  part),  are  generally 
more  modern,  certainly  more  completely  Roman,  than  these  last.  One 
of  the  best  specimens  at  Home  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
a  small  building  measuring  72  ft.  by  120.  There  is  also  a  very  elegant 
little  Ionic  temple  of  this  class  called  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis ;  while 
the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord,  built  by  Vespasian,  and  above  alluded  to, 
appears  also  to  have  been  of  this  class.  So  was  the  temple  in  the  forum 
at  Pompeii ;  but  the  finest  specimen  now  remaining  to  us  is  the  so-called 
Maison  CarrJe  at  Nimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant 
temples  of  the  Homan  world,  owing  probably  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty 
to  the  taste  of  the  Grecian  colonists  long  settled  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  is  hexastyle,  with  11  columns  in  the  flanks,  3  of  which  stand  free, 
and  belong  to  the  portico ;  the  remaining  8  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  temple 
is  small,  only  45  ft.  by  8.") ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
of  its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of  its  details 
that  it  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration. 

The  date  of  this  temple  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  From  the  nail-holes  of  the 
inscription  on  the  frieze  it  has  been  attempted 
to  make  out  the  names  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  i8T.  Piau  of  Maioou  carree 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  scaie  loo  ft.  to  i  in. 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis.  Even  if  the  build- 
ings in  the  capital  were  such  as  to  render  this  date  ambiguous,  it 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  apply  any  argument  derived  from  them 
to  a  provincial  example  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Grecian  colony. 
But  for  their  evidence  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  fancy  its  style 
represented  the  age  of  Trajan. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  in  the  same  city  is  another  edifice  of  singular 
beauty  of  detail,  and  interesting  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  plan.     Exclusive  of  the  portico  it  is 
nearly  square,  70  ft.  by  65,  and  is  divided  into 
three  aisles,  which  are  all  covered  with  ribbed 
stone  vaults  of  a  larger  and  bolder  design  in  de- 
tail than  those  of  Gothic  form,  and  singularly 
interestingastheoriginof  much  that  we  find  after-        ■     ■     ■     ■ 
wards.  There  are  some  of  the  arrangements  of  this  iss.  rian  of  rempie  of 
building  which  m  its  ruined  state  it  is  dimcult  to       scaie  loo  ft.  to  i  in. 
understand,  but  these  are  not  important. 

Throughout  this  building  the  details  of  the  architecture  are  un- 
surpassed for  variety  and  elegance  by  anything  found  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  are  applied  here  with  a  freedom  and  elegance  bespeaking 
the  presence  of  a  Grecian  mind  even  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
empire.    Another  interesting  feature  is  the  porch.  This  was  supported 

X  2 
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by  four  blender  columiiB  of  singularly  elegant  design,  but  placed  eo 
widely  apart  that  they  could  not  have  carried  a  nUiae  entablature.  It 
Ib  difficult  to  guesa  what  could  have  been  the  form  of  the  wooden 
ones  ;  but  a  mortice  which  »till  exists  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  ehow^ 
that  it  must  have  been  eight  or  ten.  feet" deep,  and  therefore  probably 
of  Etruscan  form  (Woodcut  No.  107);  though  it  may  have  assumed 
a  circular  arched  form  between  the  pillars.' 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  the  light  waa  introduced  over  the 
puvtico  by  a  great  semicircular  window,  as  is  done  in  the  liuddhist' 
caves  in  India ;  which,  no  far  as  I  kjiow,  is  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
lighting  the  interior  of  a  temple  wincli  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Not  far  i'roui  the  rulosBonm,  iii  the  direction  of  the  Fomm,  aat 
still  to  be  seen  the  i-emaine  of  a  great  double  temple  biiilt  by  the 
Em{)eror  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Borne,  and  consisting 
of  the  ruins  of  its  two  cells,  each  about  70  ft.  square,  covered  with 
tunnel- van  Its,  and-  placed  back  to  Ijacli,  ko  that  their  apses  touch  one 
another.  These  stand  on  a  platform  480  ft.  long  by  'MO  wide ;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  on  the  edge  of  this  once  sttiod  56  great 
columns,  65  ft.  iu  height,  thus  moulding  the  whole  into  one  great 
peripteral  temple.  Some  fragments  of  such  jiillais  are  said  U>  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  one  is  now  erect, — not  even  ii 
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base  is  in  its  place,— nor  can  any  of  ite  columns  be  traced  to  any 
other  buildings.  This  i>art,  therefore,  of  the  an  angement  is  very  pro- 
blematical, and  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  restore  it,  as  Falladio 
and  the  older  architects  have  done,  with  a  corridor  of .  ten  small 
columns  in  front  of  each  of  the  cells.  If  we  could  assume  the  plan 
of  this  temple  to  have  been*  really  peripteral,  as  supposed,  it  must 
have  been  a  building  worthy  of  the  imperial  city  and  of  the  magni* 
ficence  of  the  emperor  to  whom  its  erection  is  ascribed. 

More  perfect  and  more  interesting  than  any  of  these  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  undoubtedly  onp  -of  the  finest  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 
Externally  its  effect  is  very  much 
destroyed  by  its  two  parts,  the 
circular  and  the  rectangular,  l>eing 
so  dissimilar  in  stj'le  and  so  incon- 
gruously joined  together.  The  por- 
tico especially,  in  itself  the  finest 
which  Home  exhibits,  is  very  much 
injured  by  being  prefixed  to  a  mass 
which  overpowers  it  and  does  not 
harmonise  with  any  of  its  lines. 
The  pitch,  too,  of  its  pediment  is 
perhaps  somewhat  too  high,  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  its  sixteen 
columns,  the  shaft  of  each  composed 
of  a  single  block,  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  details,  render  it 

perhaps    the    most    satisfactory    ex- 190.  Plan  of  Pantheon  at  Rome.  ScalelOOfT  to  Ifn. 

ample  of  its  class. 

/The  pillars  are  an-anged  in  the  Etruscan  fashion,  as  they  were 
originally  disposed  in  front  of  three-celled  temples.  As  they  now  stand, 
however,  they  are  added  unsymmetrically  to  a  rotunda,  and  in  so 
clumsy  a  fashion  that  the  two  are  certainly  not  part  of  the  same  design 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age.  Either  it  was  that  the  portico 
was  added  to  the  pro-existing  rotunda,  or  that  the  rotunda  is  long 
subsequent  to  the  portico.  Unfortunately  the  two  inscriptions  on  the 
portico  hardly  help  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  principal  one 
states  that  it  was  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  but  the  "  it "  may  refer  to  the 
rotunda  only,  and  may  have  been  put  there  by  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Aurelius  ^  repaired  the  temple  which  had  "  fallen  into  decay 
from  age."  This  hardly  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  predicated 
of  the  rotunda,  which  shows  no  sign  of  decay  during  the  last  seventeen 
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centuries  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  and  may  Inet  for  as  many  more 
without  injury  to  ite  stability,  but  might  be  said  of  a  portico  which, 
if  of  wood,  as  Etruscan  porticoes  usually  were,  may  easily  in  200  years 
have  required  repairs  and  rebuilding.  From  a  more  careful  exaiuina- 
tion  on  the  spot,  I  am  convinced  that  the  portioo  was  added  at  some 
subsequent  period  to  the  rotunda.  If  by  Agrippa,  then  the  dome 
must  belong  to  Republican  times ;  if  by  Severus  it  may  have  been,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  the  ball  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.'  Altt^ether 
I  know  of  no  building  whose  date  and  arrangements  are  so  singular 


and  BO  exceptional  as  ihis.  Though  it  is,  and  always  must  have  been, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  buildings  in  Rome,  and  mfst  important 
from  its  size  and  design,  I  know  of  no  other  building  in  Itome  whose 
dale  or  original  destination  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine 

Internally  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  the  building  is  a  want  of 
height  in  the  perpendiculnr  part,  which  the  dome  appears  to  overpower 
and  cnish.  This  mistake  is  aggravated  by  the  lower  part  being  cut 
up  into  two  stoi-eys,  an  attic  being  placed  over  the  lower  order.     The 

'  When  tho  first  edition  of  tliia  work  ^  sonnl  eiHmination,  however,  hsB  forred  mn 
wag  written  I  liclievul  tha  rotunda  to  hare  lerj  unniilin^lj  to  give  up  tiiia  hypo- 
been  a<l<leil  tolhn  poriico  by  Soteius;  nnd  Ihesi?.  It  ceitniiily  is,  however,  very 
if  this  were  bo  it  would  g^  over  nanj  of  I  astonishing  that  Huch  n  riLiilt  should  have 
Ibe  difflcnttios  arising  from  its  siite  and  '  t>pcii  nttemjilfd  at  so  airly  nn  age. 
tlie  ohnrarler  of  its  brickwork.    My  per-  I 
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former  defect  iimy  have  arisen  fmm  the  architect  wishing  to  keep  the 
walls  in  some  proportion  to  the  portioo.  The  latti-r  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  age  in  which  I  suppose  this  temple  to  have  heen  remodelled, 
when  two  or  more  storeys  seem  to  have  liecorae  indispensable  reqni- 
eitea  of  architectural  design.  Wo  must  ascribe  also  to  the  practice  of 
the  age  the  method  of  culling  through  the  entablature  by  the  arches 
of  the  great  niches,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  part  of  the  last  woodcut. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  becoming  a  characteristic 
of  the  style  at  the  time  when  the  circnlar  part  of  this  temple  was 
arranged  as  it  at  present  appears. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  many  others  of  detail  that  might 
be  mentioned,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  simplicity  in  the  proportions 
of  this  great  temple  that  render  it  still  one  of  the  very  finest  and  meet 
sublime  interiors  in  the  world,  and  the  dimensions  of  its  dome,  145  ft. 
6  in.  span  by  147  in  height,  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any  subse- 
quent erection.  Though  it  is  deprived  of  its  bronze  covering  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  ornaments  on  which  it  mainly  depended  for 
effect,  and  though  these  have  been  replaced  by  tawdry  and  incongruous 
modernisms,  still  nothing  can  destroy  the  effect  of  a  design  so  vast  and 
of  a  form  so  simply  grand.  It  possesses  moreover  one  other  element 
of  architectural  sublimity  in  having  a  single  window,  and  that  placed 
high  up  in  the  building.  I  know  of  no  other  temples  which  possess 
this  featnre  except  the  great  rock  cut  Buddhist  iMsilicas  of  India.  In 
them  the  light  is  introduced  even  more  artistically  than  here ;  but, 
nevei-thelcBs,  that  one  great  eye  opening  upon  heaven  is  by  far.the 
noblest  conception  for  lighting  a  building  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

Besides  this  great  rotnnda  there  are  two  other  cii-cular  temples 
in  or  near  Rome.  The  one  at  Tivoli,  shown 
in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts (Nos.  1 92  and  1 93),  has  long  been  known 
and  admired  ;  the  other,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  has  a  cell  surrounded 
by  twenty  Corinthian  columns  of  singularly  sr«ia  luo  ft.  to  Un. 

slender  proportions.  Both  these  probably 
stand  on  Etruscan  sites  ;  they  certainly  are 
Etmscan  in  form,  and  are  very  likely  sacred 
to  Pelasgic  deities,  either  Vesta  or  Cyhelo. 

Bath  in  dimensions  and  design  they  form 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  I'antheon,  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  both  belonging  to 
the  Augustan  age  of  art :  consequently  the    - 

cella  is  small,  its  interior  is  unornamented,  '"'MT^nii.  scaieBoft'io uiH * 
and  all  the  art  and  expense  is  lavished  on 

the  external  features,  especially  on  the  peristyle;  showing  more 
strongly    than    even    the    rectangular    temple    the    still    remaining 
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predominance  of  Grecian  taste,  which  was  (tr^dnally  'lying  out  during 
the  whole  periiHl  of  tho  Empire. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  CNact  dates  of  l)oth  these  temples  are 
unknown,  for,  as  that  at  Tivoli  shows  the  stoutest  example  of  a 
Corinthian  cohimu  known  and  that  in  liome  the  slenderest,  it  might 
load  to  some  important  dednctiims  if  we  could  be  oertain  wliicli  was 
the  older  of  the  two.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  difference  of  style 
has  no  connection  with  the  relative  age  of  the  two  buildings,  but  that 
it  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  good  tasto  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong.  The  Roman  example,  being  placed  in  a  low  and  flat  situation, 
re<iuired  all  the  height  that  could  be  given  it ;  that  at  Tivoli,  being 
placed  on  the  edge  of  a  i-ock,  required  a«  much  solidity  as  the  order 
would  admit  of  to  prevent  its  looking  poor  and  insecure.  A  Gothic 
or  a  Greek  architect  would  certainly  have  made  this  distinction. 

One  more  step  towards  the  modem  style  of  round  temples  was 
taken  before  the  fall  of  the  Western 
^  ^  Empire,  in  the  temple  which  Diocletian 

t^  built  in  his  palace  at  Spalatro.    Inter- 

nally tho  temple  is  circular,  28  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  }ki- 
pendicular  part  to  the  springing  of 
the  dome  is  about  equal  to  its  width. 
This  is  a  much  more  pleasing  propor- 
tion than  we  find  in  the  Pantheon ; ' 
perhaps  tho  very  best  that  has  yet 
been  employed.    Externally  the  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  surronnded  by  a 
low  dwarf  peristyle,  very  unlike  that 
employed  in  the  older  examples.  This 
'**■  Dto^rouan'i'pia!™™  "splu™' '"       angularity  is   certainly  a  great  im- 
K™urbrniuii»n.ioiBi,;  (orntvuuon       provemcut,  giving  expression  and  cha- 
racter to  the  building,  and  affording 
flat  faces  for  the  entrances  or  porches ;  but  the  peristyle  is  too  low, 
and  mars  the  dignity  of  the  whole,' 

To  Its  its  principal  interest  consists  in  its  being  so  extremely  simi- 
lar to  tlie  Christian  baptisteries  which  were  erected  in  the  following 
centui'ios,  and  which  wei'e  copies,  but  very  slightly  altered,  from 
buildings  of  this  class. 


Even  assuming  that  Hadrian  completed  the  great  Temple  of  Venus 
at  Rome  in  the  manner  generally  supposed,  it  must  have  been  very 


'  This  building  is  commonly  cull™!  a  |  i 
ttimiilc,  though  it  ie  not  known  to  whot  i 
(1«it]r  il  WKB  ileilirateil.    My  nini  impres-  I 
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far  Hiirpasaed  by  the  great  IVniple  of  Jupiter  OlyiiipiuH  at  Atbens, 
which,  though  probably  not  entirely  erected,  wae  certainly  finished,  by 
that  emperor.  It  was  decaatyle  in  front,  with  a  double  range  of  20 
culumTiB  on  each  flank,  so  that  it  could  not  well  have  had  lose  than 
120  colnmna,  all  about  68  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  moat  elegant 
Corinthian  older,  presenting  altogether  a  gi-oup  of  far  greater  mag- 
nificence than  any  other  temple  we  are  aciiutiinted  with  of  its  class 
in  the  ancient  world.  Its  lineal  dimensioiiB  also,  aa  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan  ( Woodcnt  No.  1 54),  were  only  rivalled  by  the  two  great 
Sicilian  temples  at  Agrigentiim  and  Sulinus  (Woodcuts  No.  14R,  140). 


It  was  171  ft.  wide  by  354  in  length,  or  nearly  the  same  dimeniiionB  aa 
the  great  Hypoetyle  Hall  at  Karnao,  from  which,  however,  it  difFera 
most  materially,  that  being  a  beautifnl  example  of  an  interior,  thia 
dopcnding  for  all  ita  magnificence  on  the  external  ariangenient  of 
its  columns.  Nothing  now  remains  from  which  to  restore  its  intarual 
arrangement  with  anything  like  certainty ;  but  it  appears  probable 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  cella  was  arranged  aa  a  peristylar  court 
open  in  the  centre,  aa  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  lo4),  probably 
of  two  storej's,  so  as  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  This  arrange-* 
meut  became  so  common  in  the  early  Christian  world  that  there  mnet 
have  been  some  precedent  for  it ;  which,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,' 

Tirnt  will  be  found  stnteil  at 
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strongly  inclines  me  to  Iielieve  that  the  arrangement  shown  in  the 
plan  ie  correct. 

Baalbkc. 
The  temples  of  Palmjra  and  Eangovar  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  that  of  Jemsalem,  to 
which  claSB  they  eccm  to  belong  in  their  general 
arrangemente,  though  their  details  are  borrowed 
from  Roman  architecture.     This,  however,  is 
not    the    case  with    the    temples  at   Baalbec, 
which,  taken  together  and  with  their  accom- 
paniments, form  the  most  magnificent  temple 
group  now  left  to  us  of  their  class  and  age. 
The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  how- 
ever, it  probably  never  was),  would  have  been 
about    ItiO    ft.    by '290,   and   therefore,   as    a 
Corinthian    temple,   only   inferior   to   that  of 
Jupiter  tllympins  at  Athens.     Only  nine  of 
its  colossal  columns  are  now  standing,  but  the 
baBCB  of  most  of  the  others  are  r'n  situ.    Scarcely 
less  magnificent  than  the  temple  itself  wae  the 
court  in  which  it  stood,  above  aSO  -ft,  square, 
i9a    pi«n  of  Small  Tcm  I  It  ^""^   surroundcd    on    three   eides   by  recessed 
rmiiiw.   scsipiood.ioUn.  porticocB  of  moEt  cxuberant  nclmesG,  though  ill 
perhaps  rather  qnestiouable  taste.     In  front  of 
this  was  a  hexagonal 
court    of    very    great 
Ijeauty,  with  a  noble 
portico  of   12   Corin- 
thian   columns,    with 
two  square   blocks  of 
ma.=onry  at  each  end. 
ITie  whole  extent  of 
the  portico  is  260  ft., 
and    of    its    kind    it 
ia  perhaps  unrivalled, 
certainly  .among    the 
buildings  of  so  late  a 
date  as  the  jioriod  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The     other,     or 
smaller  temple,  stands 

t»T.  Klf^vHtUm  oTfimnll  Temple  at  B«»lliec.  ,  *        il        i  _ 

Scale  eon.  I  In.  close    to    the    larger. 

Its  dimensions,  to  the 

usual  scale,  are  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  196).     It  is  larger 
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than  any  of  the  Koman  peripteral  temples,  being  117  ft.  by  227  ft., 
or  rather  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
its  portico  is  both  wider  and  higher  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  Had  this  portico  been  applied  to  that  building,  the  slope 
of  its  pediment  would  have  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  the  upper 
sloping  cornice,  and  would  have  been  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment to  that  edifice.  As  it  is,  it  certainly  is  the  best  proportioned 
and  the  most  graceful  Roman  portico  of  the  first  class  that  remains 
to  us  in  a  state  of  sufficient  completeness  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  its 
effect. 

The  interior  of  the  cella  was  richly  ornamented  with  niches  and 
pilasters,  and  covered  with  a  ribbed  and  coffered  vault,  remarkable, 
like  every  part  of  this  edifice,  rather  for  the  profusion  than  for  the 
good  taste  of  its  ornaments. 

One  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  this  group  of  buildings  is  the 
immense  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  substructure  of  the  great 
temple :  three  of  these  average  about  63  ft.  in  length,  10  ft.  5  in.  in 
breadth,  and  13  ft.  in  height.  A  fourth,  of  similar  dimensions,  is 
lying  in  the  quarry,  which  it  is  calculated  must  weigh  alone  more 
than  1100  tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  such  masses 
were  employed.  If  they  had  been  used  as  foundation  stones  their  use 
would  have  been  apparent,  but  they  are  placed  over  several  courses  of 
smaller  stones,  about  half-way  up  the  terrace  wall,  as  mere  binding 
stones,  apparently  for  show.  It  is  true  that  in  many  jplaces  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Josephus  nothing  is  so  much  insisted  upon  as  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  bulk  of  the  materials  used  appearing  to  have 
been  thought  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the  architecture. 
It  probably  was  some  such  feeling  as  this  which  led  to  their  employ- 
ment here,  though,  had  these  huge  stones  been  set  upright,  as  the 
Egyptians  would  have  placed  them,  we  might  more  easily  have  under- 
stood why  so  great  an  expense  should  have  been  incurred  on  their 
account.  As  it  is,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  of 
the  same  age  as  the  temples  they  support,  though  their  use  is  certainly 
exceptional  in  Roman  temples  of  this  class. 
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BASILICAS,  THEATRES,  AND  BATHS. 


CONTENTS. 

Ba»ilicfl8  of  Trajan  and  Maxentius  —  Provincial  basilicas  —  Theatre  at  Orango 
Colosseum  —  Provincial  amphitheatres  —  Baths  of  Diocletian. 


Basiijcas. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  size  and  magnificenoe  the  temples  of 
Home  were  among  the  least  remarkable  of  her  public  buildings.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  the  temples  were  as  important  and  venerable  as  the 
basilicas.  The  {people  cared  for  goveimment  and  justice  more  than 
for  religion,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
basilicas  than  to  those  of  the  temples.  Our  means  for  the  restoration 
of  this  class  of  buildings  are  now  but  small,  owing  to  their  sli^t 
construction  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  their  materials  having  been 
so  suitable  for  the  building  of  Christian  basilicas  as  to  have  been 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  re- 
mains which  we  do  possess  comprise  what  we  know  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  two  most  splendid  buildings  of  this  class  in  Rome,  and  these  are 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us  to  restore  their  plans  with  consider- 
able confidence.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  one  of  these,  the  TJlpian  or 
Trajan's  basilica,  is  the  typical  specimen  of  those  with  wooden  roofs ; 
the  other,  that  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  is 
the  noblest  of  the  vaulted  class. 

The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  was  180  ft.  in  width  and 
a  little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but,  neither  end  having  yet 
been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measurement  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  divided  into  five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns,  each 
about  36  ft.  in  height,  the  centre  being  87  ft.  wide,  and  the  side-aisles 
23  ft.  4  in.  each.  The  centre  was  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  semi- 
circular form,  covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented 
and  gilt.  Above  the  side  aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  columns  also 
sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aisle.    The  total  internal  height 
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was  thus  probably  about  120  ft.,  or  higher  than  any  English  cathe- 
dral, though  not  so  high  as  some  German  and  French  churches. 

At  one  end  was  a  great  semicircular  apse,  the  back  part  of  which 
was  raised,  being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps.  In 
the  centre  of  this  platform  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  quaestor  or  other 
magistrate  who  presided.  On  each  side,  upon  the  steps,  were  places 
for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being  transacted. 
In  front  of  the  apse  was  placed  an  altar,  where  sacrifice  was  performed 
before  commencing  any  important  public  business.* 

Externally  this  basilica  could  not  have  been  of  much  magnificence. 
It  was  entered  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  (on  the  left  hand  of  the  plan 
and  section)  by  one  triple  doorway  in  the  centre  and  two  single  ones  on 
either  side,  covered  by  shallow  porticoes  of  columns  of  the  same  height 
as  those  used  internally.  These  supported  statues,  or  rather,  to  judge 
from  the  coins  representing  the  building,  rilievos,  which  may  have  set 
ofi^,  but  could  hardly  have  given  much  dignity  to,  a  building  designed 
as  this  was.  At  the  end  opposite  the  apse  a  similar  ari-angement  seems 
to  have  prevailed. 

This  mode  of  using  columns  only  half  the  height  of  the  edifice 
must  have  been  very  destructive  of  their  effect  and  of  the  general 
grandeur  of  the  structure,  but  it  became  about  this  time  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exceptiou,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  for  temples  and 
every  other  class  of  buildings,  so  that  it  was  decidedly  an  improvement 
when  the  arch  took  the  place  of  the  horizontal  architrave  and  cornice; 
the  latter  always  suggested  a  roof,  and  became  singularly  incongruous 
when  applied  as  a  mere  ornamental  adjunct  at  half  the  height  of  the 
fa9ade.  The  interior  of  the  basilica  was,  however,  the  important 
element  to  which  the  exterior  was  entirely  sacrificed,  a  transition  in 
architectural  design  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  taking  place 
much  faster  in  basilicas,  which  were  an  entirely  new  form  of  building, 
than  in  temples,  whose  conformation  had  become  sacred  from  the 
traditions  of  past  ages. 

The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  which  was  probably  not  entirely  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  was  rather  broader  than  that  of  Trajan, 
being  195  ft.  between  the  walls,  but  it  was  100  ft.  less  in  length.  The 
central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  width,  being  83  ft.  between 
the  columns,  and  120  ft.  in  height.  There  was,  however,  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  construction  of  the  two ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  startled 
to  see  how  rapid  the  progress  had  been  during  the  interval,  of  less 
than  two  centuries,  that  had  elapsed  between  the  construction  of  the 
two  basilicas. 

In  this  building  no  pillars  were  used  with  the  exception  of  eight 


*  This  basilica  is  generally  represented 
as  having  an  apse  at  either  end ;  but  there 
is  no  anthority  whatever  for  this,  and 


general  analogy  >vould  lead  us  rather  to 
infer  that  it  was  not  the  case. 
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great  coliiiniiH  in  fiimt  iif  tbe  piers,  (jmployed  merely  hh  oriiuiueDtB,  or 
HH  vaulting  shaftM  wero  iu  (iotliic  eatliodrrtU,  to  support  in  appearance, 

^  ^ . though   not  iu  construction, 

,    .  .  ^         °  I  .  the  springing  of  the  vaults.' 

I     The   ijidc-aislea   were   roofeJ 
I    '  '-  :  -     ,  !     I'y  thi'eo    gi-eat  urches,  each 

72  ft.  ill  span,  and  the  centre 
by  an  immeniie  intersecting 
vault  ill  three  compartments. 
The  form  of  these  will  be  un- 
derstood  from    the    annesed 
Bectiona  (Woodcuts  Nos.  201 
and    202),  one    taken   longi- 
tudinally,   the    otht-r    across 
the  building.    As  will  bo  t^ecu 
from  them,  all  the  thrusts  are 
eoHeeted   to  a   point  and    a 
butti-oss  placed  there  to  re- 
ceive them  :  indeed  almost  all 
the   peculiarities    afterwards 
found  in    Gothic  vaults   arc 
here  employed  on  a  far  grander 
and  more  gigautic  scale  than 
the   Gothic    architects    ever 
attempted  ;  but  at  the  same 
lime  it  must  be  allowed  that 
«.a.  Piii«r  of  ^j™;;''™  ^^^„i<j):^  '"  "'■'  i"-""      the  latter,  with  small  or  dim  eli- 
sions,  often    contrived  by   a 
more  artistic  treatment  of  their  matcriiils  to  obtain  as  grand  an  effect 
and  far  more  actual  beauty  than  ever  were  attained  in  the  great  transi- 
tional halls  of  the  Itomans.     The  largeness  of  the  parts  of  the  liomau 
buildings  was  indeed  iheir  principal  defect,  as  in  consequence  of  this 
lliey  mnst  all  have  apjKiared  (,-nialler  than  they  really  were,  whereas 
in  all  Gothic  cathedrals  the  repetition  and  Hmiillness  of  the  component 
parts  has  the  etfect  of  magnifying  their  real  dimensions. 

The  roofs  of  these  halis  hud  one  peculiarity  \vhich  it  would  iMve 
lieen  well  if  the  medieval  architects  had  copied,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  all,  or  at  least  might  have  been,  honestly  used  as  roofs  without 
any  necessity  for  tlieir  being  covered  with  others  of  wood,  as  all 
(lothic  vaults  unfortunately  were.     It  is  true  this  is  perhaps  one  of 

'  One  of  tliu  pillaiB  of  tliia  boeilica  re-  slaoJs  as  u  moiiuiiieTital  ooliimu.  aupport- 
iiiained  in  »ilu  t  It  tlie  jeiir  1614.  «hcji  i  iiig  a  statuu  of  tlic  Virgia.  Tlio  column, 
it  wag  remiivtil  liy  CbiIo  Mailciiio,  by  ttilli  ils  bnrf  ftml  fupilal,  i^  a?  nenrly 
.>i.kr  of  Paul  V.,  antl  rc-tmi:tcil  in  tlip  as  ni»y  tic  G"  11.  tii  licislil;  tlie  wliol'c 
l<iii?.zft  of  Bl.  M.  MHKKiore,  nlnri'  it  rion  I  niiHiniiH--Til,  lis  it  now  oliinds,  140  ft. 
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the  caufies  of  their  destruction,  for,  being  only  overlaid  with  cement, 
the  rain  wore  away  the  surface,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  with 
any  composition  of  the  sort  exposed  horizontally  to  the  weather,  and, 
that  being  gone,  the  moisture  soon  penetrated  through  the  crevices  of 
the  masonry,  destroying  the  stability  of  the  vault.  Still,  some  of 
these  in  Bome  have  resisted  for  fifteen  centuries,  after  the  removal  of 
any  covering  they  ever  might  have  had,  all  the  accidents  of  climate 
and  decay,  while  there  is  not  a  Gothic  vault  of  half  their  dimensions 
that  would  stand  for  a  century  after  the  removal  of  its  wooden 
protection.  The  construction  of  a  vault  capable  of  resisting  the 
destructive  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  still  remains  a 
problem  for  modern  architects  to  solve.  Until  this  is  accomplished  we 
must  regard  roofs  entirely  of  honest  wood  as  preferable  to  the  decep- 
tive stone  ceilings  which  were  such  favourites  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  provincial  basilicas  of  the  Koman  Empire  have  nearly  all 
perished,  probably  from  their  having  been  con- 
verted, first  into  churches,  for  which  they  were  so 
admirably  adapted,  and  then  rebuilt  to  suit  the 
exigences  and  taste  of  subsequent  ages.  One  ex- 
ample, however,  still  exists  in  Treves  of  sufficient 
completeness  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  such 
structures  were.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
plan,  it  consists  of  a  great  hall,  85  ft.  in  width 
internally,  and  rather  more  than  twice  that  dimen- 
sion in  length.  The  walls  are  about  100  ft.  in 
height  and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  windows ; 
but  whether  they  were  originally  separated  by 
a  gallery  or  not  is  now  by  no  means  clear.  At 
one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
circle of  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  apse 
was  raised  considerably  above  that  of  the  body  201.  PUnoftheBaaiUcaaT 
of  the  building,  and  was  no  doubt  adorned  by  a  scaieTooft^toiin 
hemicycle  of  seats  raised  on  steps,  with  a  throne 
in  the  centre  for  the  judge.  The  building  has  been  used  for  so  many 
purposes  since  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  and  has  been  so  much  altered, 
that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  any  of  its  minor 
arrangements.  Its  internal  and  external  appearance,  as  it  stood  before 
the  recent  restoration,  are  well  expressed  in  the  annexed  woodcuts ;  and 
though  ruined,  it  was  the  most  complete  example  of  a  Roman  basilica  to 
be  found  anj'where  out  of  the  capital.  A  building  of  this  description 
has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  example 
of  a  provincial  basilica  of  the  second  class.  Its  plan  is  perfectly 
preserved,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  207.  The  most  striking 
difference  existing  between  it  and  those  previously  described  is  the 
square  termination  instead  of  the  circular  apse.     It  must,  however,  be 
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obserrcd  that  Pompeii  was  eituatail  nearer  to  Magna  Grsecia  than  to 
Rome,  and  was  indeed  far  more  a  Greek  than  a  Itotuan  city.  Very  slight 
traceaofanyEtniacan  designs  have  been  discovered  there,  and  scarcely 


any  buildings  of  the  circular  form  bo  much  in  vogue  in  the  capital. 
Though  the  ground-plan  of  this  liasilica  remains  perfect,  the  npper 
parts  are  entirely  destroyed, 
and  we  do  not  even  know  for 
certain  whether  the  central 
portion  was  roofed  or  not;  my 
own  impression  is,  however, 
that  it  certainly  was  so,  and 
lighted  by  a  clerestory  like  the 
ccllffl  of  Greek  temples;  as, 
however,  it  had  no  peristyle, 
it  may  possibly  have  had  win- 
dows in  the  upper  gallery,  and 
the  clerestory  windows  were 
probably  not  countersunk  tike 
those  in  the  Greek  temples. 

There   is    a    small   square 
building  at  Otricoli,  which  is 
generally'   mipiKised    to    be    a 
basilica,  but  its  object  as  well 
■an.     inirmai  viFK  urthf  Buiiica  It  Trirn.         as  its  ago  is  BO  uncertain  that 
nothing   need   be    said    of    it 
here.     In  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  too,  there  is  a  description  of  one 
liiiilt  by  liini  at  Fano,  the  restoration  of  which  has  afforded  employ- 
ment for  the  ingcnuitj-  uf  the  admirerd  of  that  worst  of  architects. 
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Even  taking  it  as  restored  by  thoee  most  desirous  of  making  the  best 
of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  anything  so  bad  could  have 
been  erected  in  such  an  age. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  basilicas,  owing 
principally  to  the  loss  of  ail  the  earlier  examples.    Their  name  is  Greek, 
and  they,  may  probably  be  consideied  as  derived  from 
the  Grecian  Lesche,  or  perhaps  as  amplifications  of 
the  cellsd  of  Gre^k  temples,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  rather  than  of  religion ;    but  till 
we  know  more  of  their  earlier  foim  and  origin,  it 
is  useless  speculating  on  this  point.     The  greatest 
interest  to  us,  arises  rather  from  the  use  to  which 
their  plan  was  afterwards  applied,  than  from  the 
source  from  which  they  themselves  sprang.     All  the 
larger  Christian  churches  in  the  early  times  were 
copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  basilicas  of  which 
that  of  Trajan  is  an  example.      The  abundance  of 
pillars,  suitable  to  such  an  erection,  that  were  found 
everywhere  in   Rome,   rendered  their  construction 
easy  and  cheap ;  and  the  wooden  roof  with  which 
they  were  covered  was  also  as  simple  and  as  inex- 
pensive a  covering  as  could  well  be  designed.     The 
very  uses  of  the   Christian  basilicas  at  first  were 
by  no  means  dissimilar  to  those  of  their  heathen  originals,  as  they 
were  in  reality  the  assembly  halls  of  the  early  Christian  republic, 
before  they  became  liturgical  churches  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  more  expensive  construction  of  the  bold  vaults  of  the  Maxentian 
basilica  went  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  early  Church,  established  in 
a  declining  and  abandoned  capital,  and  this  form  therefore  remained 
dormant  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  it  was  revived  by  the 
mediaeval  architects  on  an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  but  adorned  with 
a  degree  of  appropriateness  and  taste  to  which  the  Romans  were 
htrangers.  It  was  then  used  with  a  completeness  and  unity  which 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  an  entirely  new  stylo  of  architectui-e. 


2ii7. 


Plan  of  Ba«illca 
at  Pompeii. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Theatres. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a  part  of  the  economy  of 
a  Roman  city  as  it  was  of  a  Grecian  one.  With  the  latter  it  was  quite 
as  indispensable  as  the  temple;  and  in  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Her- 
culaneum  there  was  one,  and  in  Pompeii  two,  on  a  scale  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Greece  when  compared  with  the  importance V)f  the  town  itself. 
In  the  capital  there  appears  only  to  have  been  one,  that  of  Marcellus, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
what  we  now  see — especially  the  outer  arcades — belong  to  that  age,  or 
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whether  the  theatre  may  not  have  been  rebuilt  and  these  arcades  added 
at  some  later  period.  It  is  so  completely  built  over  by  modem  houses, 
and  80  ruined,  that  it  is  extremely  diflScuH  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
opinion  regarding  it  Its  dimensions  were  worthy  of  the  capital,  the 
audience  part  being  a  semicircle  of  410  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  scena 
being  (jf  great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  other  part,  which  is  a 
characterLstic  of  all  Eoman  theatres,  as  compared  with  Grecian  edifices 
of  this  class.  « 

One  of  the  most  striking  Roman  provincial  theatres  is  that  of 
Orange,  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
all  events  its  splendour,  to  the  substratum  of  Grecian  colonists  that 
preceded  the  Romans  in  that  cfjuntry.  Its  auditorium  is  340  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  much  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
having  used  this  pait  as  a  bastion  in  some  fortification  they  were 
constructing. 

The  stage  is  very  tolerably  preserved.  It  shows  well  the  increased 
extent  and  complication  of  arrangements  required  for  the  theatrical 
representations  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  constructed,  being  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  more  modem  idea  of  ^  play,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stately  semi-religious  spectacle  in  which  the 
Greeks  delighted.  The  noblest  part  of  the  building  is  the  great  wall 
at  the  back,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry  340  ft.  in  extent  and  116  ft. 
in  height,  without  a  single  opening  above  the  basement,  and  no  orna- 
ment except  a  range  of  blank  arches,  about  midway  between  the 
basement  and  the  top,  and  a  few  projecting  corbels  to  receive  the 
footings  of  the  masts  that  supported  the  velarium.  Nowhere  does 
the  architecture  of  the  Romans  shine  so  much  as  when  their  gigantic 
buildings  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  by  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  masses.  Whenever  ornament  is  attempted,  their  bad  taste  comes 
out.  The  size  of  their  edifices,  and  the  solidity  of  their  construction, 
were  only  surpassed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  always  by  them  ;  and 
when,  as  here,  the  mass  of  material  heaped  up  stands  unadorned  in  all 
its  native  grandeur,  criticism  is  disarmed,  and  the  spectator  stands 
awe-struck  at  its  majesty,  and  turns  away  convinced  tbat  truly  "  there 
were  giants  in  those  days."  This  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  most  intel- 
lectual way  of  obtaining  architectural  effect,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  the  easiest,  the  most  certain  to  secure  the  desired  result,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  permanent. 


Amphitheatres. 

The  deficiency  of  theatres  erected  by  the  Romans  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  number  and  splendour  of  their  amphi- 
theatres, which,  with  their  baths,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  types 
of  Roman  art,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  derived  this  class 
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of  public  buildingB  from  the  Etrnecans.  At  Sutri  there  is  a  very  noble 
one  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that  people 
for  festal  re|'resentations  long  before  Eome  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  combats  of  wild 
beasts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  arena  in  those  days, 
though  boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  that  description  certainly 
did ;  but  whether  the  Etruscans  actually  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  to  slaughter  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Britain,  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 
wherever  we  find  a  Boman  settlement,  we  find  the  traces  of  their 
amphitheatres.  Their  soldiery,  it  seems,  could  not  exist  without  the 
enjoyment  of  seeing  men  engaged  in  doubtful  and  mortal  combats — 
either  killing  one  another,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  ])eople  who  delighted  so  much  in  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  arena  should  feel  but  very  little  pleasure  in  the  mimic 
sorrows  and  tame  humour  of  the  stage.  The  brutal  exhibition  of  the 
amphitheatre  fitted  them,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  nation  of  conquerors,  and 
gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  it  brought  with  it  feelings 
singularly  inimical  to  all  the  softer  arts,  and  was  perhaps  the  great 
cause  of  their  ultimate  debasement. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  these 
bidldings  is  that  which  adorns  the  capital ;  and  of  all  the  ruins  which 
Rome  contains,  none  have  excited  such  universal  admiration  as  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre.  Poets,  painters,  rhapsodists,  have  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  their  arts  in  the  attempt  to  convey  to  others  the 
overpowering  impression  this  building  produces  on  their  own  minds. 
With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  no  ruin 
has  met  with  such  universal  admiration  as  this.  Its  association  with 
the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  destruction,  and  the  half- 
prophetic  destiny  ascribed  to  it,  all  contribute  to  this.  In  spite  of 
our  better  judgment  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 

**  The  gladiatortt'  bloody  circus  standd 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfeotiou," 

and  worthy  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  admiration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
object.  Its  interior  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  or  anything 
that  can  be  called  architecture— a  vast  inverted  pyramid.  The  ex- 
terior does  not  possess  one  detail  which  is  not  oj^en  to  criticism,  and 
indeed  to  positive  blame.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  its  magnitude,  its 
form,  and  its  associations,  all  combine  to  produce  an  efiect  against 
which  the  critic  struggles  in  vain.  Still,  all  must  admit  that  the  pillars 
and  their  entablature  are  useless  and  are  added  incongi'uously,  and 
that  the  upper  storey,  not  being  arched  like  the  lower,  but  solid,  and 
with  ugly  pilasters,  is  a  painful  blemish.  This  last  defect  is  so 
striking  that,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of  medals.  I 
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should  feel  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  subsequent  addition,  and 
meant  wholly  for  tho  purpose  of  eupporting  and  working  the  great 
Telarium  or  awning  that  covered  the  arena  during  the  representation, 
which  may  not  have  been  attempted  when  the  amphitheatre  was  first 
erected. 


Elevulw  uitl  Section  of  psn  of  the  FIsvlau  Ampbltlml 


Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  now  vcrj'  much  mars  the  effect  of 
the  building.  The  lower  storeys  are  of  liad  deKJgn,  but  this  is  worse. 
But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  is  no  Imildiiic;  of  Kome  where 
the  principle  of  roil uplicat ion  of  parts,  of  which  the  G"tliic  archittH^ 
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afterwards  made  so  much  use,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
this.  The  Colosseum  is  principally  indebted  to  this  feature  for  the 
effect  which  it  produces.  Had  it,  for  instance,  been  designed  with  only 
one  storey  of  the  height  of  the  four  now  existing,  and  every  arch  had 
consequently  been  as  wide  as  the  present  four,  the  building  would 
have  scarcely  appeared  half  the  size  it  is  now  seen  to  be.  For  all  this, 
however,  when  close  under  it,  and  comparing  it  with  moving  figures 
and  other  objects,  we  could  scarcely  eventually  fail  to  realise  its  won- 
derful dimensions.  In  that  case,  a  true  sense  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
building  would  have  had  to  be  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with  the  facade 
of  St.  Peter's.  Now  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  at  the  first  glance.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  arch  beyond  arch  and  storey  over  storey  that  leads 
the  mind  on,  and  gives  to  this  amphitheatre  its  imposing  grandeur, 
which  all  acknowledge,  though  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  this  effect  is  produced. 

Fortunately,  too,  though  the  face  of  the  building  is  much  cut  up 
by  the  order,  the  entablatures  are  unbroken  throughout,  and  cross  the 
-building  in  long  vanishing  lines  of  the  most  graceful  curvatures. 
The  oval,  also,  is  certainly  more  favourable  for  effect  than  a  circular 
form  would  be.  A  building  of  this  shape  may  perhaps  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is  to  a  person  standing  exactly  opposite  either  end ; 
but  in  all  other  positions  the  flatter  side  gives  a  variety  and  an 
appearance  of  size,  which  the  monotonous  equality  of  a  circle  would 
never  produce. 

The  length  of  the  building,  measured  over  all  along  its  greatest 
diameter,  is  620  ft.,  its  breadth  613,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  general  proportion  of  these  buildings,  the 
variations  from  it  being  slight,  and  apparently  either  mistakes  in 
setting  out  the  work  in  ancient  times,  or  in  measuring  it  in  modem 
days,  rather  than  an  intentional  deviation.  The  height  of  the  three 
lower  storeys,  or  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  building, 
is  120  ft. ;  the  total  height  as  it  now  stands  is  157  ft.  The  arena 
itself  measures  287  ft.  in  length  by  180  in  breadth.  The  whole  area 
of  the  building  has  been  calculated  to  contain  250,000  square  feet, 
of  which  the  arena  contains  40,000;  then  deducting  10,000  for  the 
external  wall,  200,000  square  feet  will  remain  available  for  the 
audience.  If  we  divide  this  by  5,^  which  is  the  number  of  square 
feet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  for  each  spectator  in  modern 
places  of  amusement,  room  will  be  afforded  for  40,000  spectators ;  at 
4  feet,  which  is  a  possible  quantity,  with  continuous  seats  and  the 
scant  drapery  of  the  Romans,  the  amphitheatre  might  contain  .'iO,000 
spectators  at  one  time. 


*  At  the  Ci'yetal  Palace  it  has  always  been  found  iieceesary  to  allow  6  square  feet 
to  each  person. 
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The  area  of  the  supports  has  also  been  calculated  at  about  40,000 
Bquare  feet,  or  about  one-si  xth  of  the  whole  area ;  which  for  an  unroofed 
edifice  of  this  sort  is  more  than  sufficient,  though  the  excess  accounts 
for  the  stability  of  the  building. 

Kext  in  extent  to  this  great  metropolitan  amphitheatre  was  that 
of  Capua:  its  d-mensions  wore  558  ft.  by  460;  its  height  cxlemally 
95  ft.  It  had  three  storeys,  designed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Colos- 
seum, but  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  with  more  purity  than  in 
the  Roman  example. 

Kext  in  age,  though  not  in  size,  is  that  at  Nimes,  4;10  ft.  by  378, 
and  72  in  height,  in  two  storeys.  Buth  these  storeys  are  more  profusely 
and  more  elegantly  ornamented  with  pillars  than  those  of  either  of  the 
amphitheatres  mentioned  above.  The  entablature  is  however  broken 
over  each  column,  and  pediments  are  introduced  on  each  front.  All 
these  arraugemcnts,  though  showing  mure  care  in  dcHgn  and  sufficient 
elegance  in  detail,  make  this  building  very  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
two  earlier  edifices,  whose  simplicity  of  outline  makes  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  their  faults  of  detail. 

A  more  beautiful  example  than  this  is  that  at  Verona.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  502  fr.  by  401,  and  98  ft.  high,  in  three  storeys  beautifully 
proportioned.  Here  the 
order  almost  entirely 
disappears  to  make  way 
for  rustication,  showing 
that  it  must  be  consi- 
derably more  modem 
than  either  of  the  three 
examples  above  quoted, 
though  hardly  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Maxi- 
mianus,  to  whom  it 
is  frequently  ascribed.' 

The   arena  of  this  am-  '^^     Elevillonoflhe  AmpliltheMifal  Veraiit  S(!>li!6l)ft.lolia 

phitheatreis  very  nearly 

perfect,  owing  to  the  care  taken  of  it  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
it  was  often  used  for  tjiumamenta  and  other  spectacles  j  but  of  its 
outer  architectural  enclosure  only  four  bays  remain,  sufficient  to  enable 
an  architect  to  restore  the  whole,  but  not  to  allow  of  its  effect  being 
compared  with  that  of  more  entire  examples. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Fola,  which  is  of  about  the  faame  age  as  that 
of  Verona,  and  certainly  belonging  to  the  last  days  of  the  Western 
Empire,  presents  in  its  ruin  a  curious  contiast  to  the  other.  That 
at  Verona  has  a  jwvfect  arena  and  only  a  fragment  of  its  exterior 

'  Maffui, '  Vpmna  Illa'trats,*  vol.  vii.  p,  8t  tt  wii. 
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decoration,  while  the  exterior  of  Pola  is  perfect,  bnt  not  a  trace 
remains  of  its  arena,  or  of  the  seats  that  surrounded  it.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  having  been  of  wood,  and  consequently  baxing 
eiiher  decayed  or  been  burnt.  Like  that  at  Verona,  it  presents  all  the 
features  of  the  last  s^age  of  transition;  the  order  is  still  seen,  or 
rather  is  everywhere  suggested,  but  so  concealed  and  kept  subordinate 
that  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  effect.  But  for 
these  faint  traces  we  should  possess  in  this  amphitheatre  one  specimen 
entirely  emancipated  from  incongruous  Grecian  forms,  but,  as  before 
remarked,  Home  perished  when  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  new 
style. 

The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  are  very  nearly -the 
same  as  of  that  at  Nimes,  being  436  ft.  by  846.  It  has,  however, 
three  storeys,  and  thus  its  height  is  considerably  greater,  being  97  ft. 
Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the 
lower  storey  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  sub-basement,  which  is  very 
pleasingly  managed,  and  appears  to  emancipate  it  more  from  conven- 
tional forms  than  is  the  case  with  its  contemporary  at  Verona.  The 
third  storey,  or  attic,  is  also  more  pleasing  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is 
avowedly  designed  for  the  support  of  the  masts  of  the  velarium.  'J'he 
pilasters  and  all  Greek  forms  are  omitted,  and  there  is  only  a  groove 
over  every  column  of  the  middle  storey  to  receive  the  masts.  There  is 
also  a  curious  sort  of  open  battlement  on  the  top,  evidently  designed  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  awning,  though  in  what  manner  is  not 
quite  clear.  There  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  about  the  building, 
inasmuch  as  the  curvature  of  its  lines  is  broken  by  four  projections, 
intended  apparently  to  contain  staircases,  lliey  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  subsequent  additions,  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built 
being  of  a  different  colour  from  those  of  the  body  of  the  building. 
In  a  building  so  light  and  0{>en  as  this  one  is  in  its  present  state 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  projections  give  expression  and 
character  to  the  outline,  though  such  additions  would  go  far  to  spoil 
any  of  the  greater  examples  above  quoted. 

At  Otricoli  there  is  a  small  amphitheatre,  312  ft.  by  230,  in  two 
storeys,  from  which  the  order  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  therefore 
possibly  the  most  modem  of  its  class,  but  the  great  flat  pilasters  that 
replace  the  pillars  are  ungraceful  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Perhaps 
its  peculiarities  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  provincialisms  than 
as  genuine  specimens  of  an  advanced  style.  Still  there  is  a  pleasing 
simplicity  about  it  that  on  a  larger  scale  would  enable  it  to  stand 
comparison  with  some  of  its  greater  rivals. 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  typical  examples  of  the  style,  there 
are  the  "  Castrense  "  at  Pome,  nearly  circular,  and  possessing  all  the 
faults  and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  Colosseum ;  one  at  Aries,  very 
much  ruined;  and  a  great  number  of  provincial  ones,  not  only  in 
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Italy  and  Gaul,  but  in  Germany  and  Britain.  Almost  all  these  were 
principally  if  not  wholly  excavated  from  the  earth,  the  part  above- 
ground  being  the  mound  formed  by  the  excavation.  If  they  over 
possessed  any  extenial  decoration  to  justify  their  being  treated  as 
architectural  objects,  it  has  disappeared,  so  that  in  the  state  at  least 
in  which  we  now  find  them  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ornamental 
class  of  works  of  which  we  are  at  present  treating. 

Baths. 

Next  in  splendour  to  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Romans  were  their 
great  thermal  establishments :  in^size  they  were  perhaps  even  more 
j;emarkable,  and  their  erection  must  certainly  have  been  more  costly. 
The  amphitheatre,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  of  being  one  object,  one  hall  in  short,  whereas 
the  baths  were  composed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  parts,  not 
perhaps  very  successfully  grouped  together.  They  were  wholly  built 
of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (except  perhaps  the  pillars),  and  have, 
therefore,  now  so  completely  lost  their  architectural  features  that  it 
is  with  diflBculty  that  even  the  m(»st  practised  architect  can  restore 
them  to  anything  like  their  original  appearance. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Thermae  of  Imperial  Rome,  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  such  establishments  as  that  of  Pompeii  for 
instance.  The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  baths  now  found  in 
Cairo  or  Constantinople,  and  indeed  in  most  Eastern  cities.  These 
are  mere  establishments  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  consisting 
generally  of  one  or  two  small  circular  or  octagonal  halls,  covered  by 
domes,  and  one  or  two  others  of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  with  vaults 
or  wooden  roofs,  used  as  reception-rooms,  or  places  of  repose  after 
the  bath.  These  have  never  any  external  magnificence  beyond  an 
entrance-porch;  and  although  those  at  Pompeii  are  decorated  in- 
ternally with  taste,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study,  their  smallness 
of  size  and  inferiority  of  design  do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  those  of  the  capital,  which  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  Rome  as  her  amphitheatres,  and  are  such  as  could  only 
exist  in  a  capital  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  able  to  live  on 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world  rather  than  by  the  honest  gains 
of  their  own  industry. 

Agrippa  is  said  to  have  built  baths  immediately  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  Palladio  and  others  have  attempted  restorations  of 
them,  assuming  that  building  to  have  been  the  entrance-hall.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  if  he  had  first  built 
the  rotunda  as  a  hall  of  his  baths,  that  he  should  afterwards  have 
added  the  portico,  and  converted  it  from  its  secular  use  into  a  temple 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
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As  before  remarked,  the  two  parts  are  certainly  not  of  the  same 
age.  If  Agrippa  bnilt  the  rotunda  as  a  part  of  his  baths,  the  portico 
was  added  a  century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  it 
was  then  converted  into  a  temple.  If  Agrippa  built  the  portico,  he 
eidded  it  to  a  building  belonging  to  Republican  times,  which  may  always 
have  been  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  As  the  evidence  at  present 
stands,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  firat  hypothesis  most 
correctly  represents  the  facts  of  the  case. 

---^Nero's  baths,  too,  are  a  mere  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  those 
of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Trajan  in  like  manner  are  too  much 
ruined  for  their  form,  or  even  their  dimensions,  to  be  ascertained 
with  anything  like  correctness.  Those  of  Titus  are  more  perfect, 
but  the  very  discrepancies  that  exist  between  the  different  systems 
upon  which  their  restoration  has  been  attempted  show  that  enough 
does  not  remain  to  enable  the  task  to  be  accomplished  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  They  owe  their  interest  more  to  the  beautiful 
fresco  paintings  that  adorn  their  vaults  than  to  their  architectural 
character.  These  paintings  are  invaluable,  as  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perfect  relics  of  the  painted  decoration  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  and  give  a  higher  idea  of  Boman 
art  than  other  indications  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  baths  of  Constantine  are  also  nearly  wholly  destroyed,  to 
that  out  of  the  great  Therma3  two  only,  those  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Caracalla,  now  remain  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  a  restoration  to 
be  made  of  them  with  anything  like  certainty. 

The  great  hall  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian  is  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  has  been  considerably  altered 
to  suit  the  changed  circumstances  of  its  use;  while  the  modem 
buildings  attached  to  the  church  have  so  overlaid  the  older  remains 
that  it  is  upt  easy  to  follow  out  the  complete  plan.  This  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  both  in  dimensions  and  plan  they  are  extremely 
similar  to  those  of  Caracalla,  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
most  magnificent,  as  they  certainly  are  the  best  preserved,  of  these 
establishments.^ 

The  general  plan  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
was  a  square  of  about  1150  ft.  each  way,  with  a  bold  but  graceful 
curvilinear  projection  on  two  sides,  containing  porticoes,  gymnasia, 
lecture-rooms,  and  other  halls  for  exercise  of  mind  or  body.  In  the 
rear  were  the  reserves  to  contain  the  requisite  supply  of  water 
and  below  them  the  hypocaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  w^armed 
with  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  the  Eomans  of  that 
age  credit  for.     Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great 


*  These  baths  have  been  carefully 
measured  by  M.  Blouot,  who  has  also 
published  a  restoration  of  them.    This  is, 


on  the  whole,  certainly  the  best  account 
wc  have  of  any  of  these  establishments. 
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portico  extending  the  whole  length  of  tho  bnilding,  into  which 
opened  a  range  of  apartments,  meant  apparently  to  be  used  as  private 
baths,  which  extend  also  Bome  way  up  each  side.  In  front  of  the 
hypocaust,  facing  the  north-eaet,  was  a  semicircns  or  theatridium, 
5a0  ft.  long,  where  youths  performed  their  exercises  or  contended  for 
prizes. 


BaUw  of  Canulli. 


Theae  parts  were,  however,  merely  the  accessories  of  the  establish- 
ment surrounding  tho  garden,  in  which  the  principal  building  was 
placed.  This  was  a  rectangle  730  ft.  by  380,  with  a  projection  covered 
by  a  dome  on  the  south-western  side,  which  was  167  ft.  in  diameter 
externally,  and  115  ft.  internally.  There  were  two  Bmall  courts  (a  a) 
included  in  the  block,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  appears  to  have 
been  roofed  over. 

The  modem  building  which  approaches  nearest  in  extent  to  this 
is  probably  our  Parliament  Houses.  These  are  about  830  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  300,  and,  with  Westminster 
Hall,  cover  as  nearly  as  may  be  tho  same  area  as  the  central  block  of 
these  baths.  But  there  the  comparison  stops ;  there  is  no  building 
of  modem  times  on  anything  like  the  same  scale  arranged  wholly  for 
architectural  efiect  as  this  one  is,  irrespective  of  any  utilitarian  purpoee. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  walla  being  covered  with  atuooo. 
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and  almoBt  all  the  architecture  being  expressed  in  -tbatjnaterial,  must 
have  detracted  considerably  from  the  monumental  grandeur  of  the 
effect.  Judging,  however,  from  what  remains  of  the  stucco  ornament  of 
the  roof  of  the  Maxentian  basilica  (Woodcut  No.  202),  it  is  wonderful 
to  observe  what  effects  may  be  obtained  with  even  this  material 
in  the  hands  of  a  people  who  understand  its  employment.  While 
stone  and  marble  have  perished,  the  stucco  of  these  vaults  still  remains, 
and  is  as  impressive  as  any  other  relic  of  ancient  Rome. 

In  the  centre  was  a  great  hall  (b),  almost  identical  in  dimensions 

with  the  central  aisle  of  the  basilica  of  Maxcntius  already  described, 

being  82  ft.  wide  by  170  in  length,  and  roofed  in  the  same  manner  by 

an   intersecting  vault  in  three  compartments,  springing  from  eight 

great   pillars.     This  opened  into  a  smaller  apartment  at  each  end, 

of  rectangular  form,  and  then  again  into  two  other  semicircular  halls, 

forming  a  splendid   suite  460  ft.  in   length.     This  central  room  is 

generally  considered  as  the  tepidarium,  or  warmed  apartment,  having 

four  warm  baths  opening  out  of  it.     On  the  north-east  side  was  the 

natatio,  or  plunge  bath  (c),  probably  tepid,  a  room  of  nearly  the  same 

dimensions  and  design  as  the  central  one.    On  the  side  opposite  to  this 

was  the  circular  apartment  (d),  covered  by  the  dome  above  mentioned, 

which,  from  its  situation  and  the  openness  of  its  arrangements,  must 

have  contained  a  cold  bath  or  baths.     There  are  four  other  rooms  on 

this  side,  which  seem  also  to  have  been  cold  baths.    None  of  these  points 

have,  hiiwever,  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled,  nor  the  uses  of  the  smaller 

subordinate  rooms ;  every  restorer  giving  them  names  according  to  his 

own  ideas.     For  our  purpose  it  suffices  to  know  that  no  groups  of  state 

apartments  in  such  dimensions,  and  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of 

display  and  recreation,  were  ever  before  or  since  grouped  together  under 

one  roof.     ITie  taste  of  many  of  the  decorations  would  no  doubt  be 

faulty,  and  the  architecture  shows  those  incongruities  inseparable  from 

its  state  of  transition ;  but  such  a  collection  of  stately  halls  must  have 

made  up  a  whole  of  greater  splendour  than  we  can  easily  realise  from 

their  bare  and  weather-beaten  ruins,  or  from  anything  else  to  which 

we  can  compare  them.     Even  allowing  for  their  being  almost  wholly 

built  of  brick,  and  for  their  being  disfigured  by  the  bad  tiwte  inseparable 

from  everything  Roman,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  for  size 

and  grandeur  can  compare  with  these  imperial  places  of  recreation.^ 


>  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  the 
most  exact  copy  in  modern  times  of  a  part 
of  these  baths.  The  Hall  itself  is  a  re- 
production both  in  scale  and  design  of  the 
central  hall  of  CaraoalIa*s  baths,  but  im- 
proved in  detail  and  design,  having  five 
bays  instead  of  only  three.    With  the  two 


courts  nt  each  end,  it  makes  np  a  suite  of 
apartments  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  Roman  examples.  The  whole  building, 
however,  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
size  of  the  central  mass  of  a  Roman  bath, 
and  tlierefore  gives  but  little  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  whole. 


bk.  rv.  ch.  v.  triumphal  arches. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THIUMPHAL  ARCHES,  TOMBS,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 


Archea  at  Rome;  in  France  —  Arrh  at  Trfeves  —  Pillara  of  'Victory  — Tombs  — 
Minerva  Medica —  PruvinpLil  tombe  —  EMtem  lombs  —  DoiiicBtic  afohilecliue  — 
Rpalalro  —  Pompeii  —  Bridges  —  Aqueduct*. 

Triouphal  Arches  were  among  the  most  peculiar  of  the  various  furraa 
(if  art  which  Ihe  Romans  borrowed  from  those  around  them,  and  used 
with  that  Btrange  mixture  of  Bplendour  and  bad  taste  which  charac- 
terises all  their  works. 

These  were  in  the  first  instance  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Etrus' 
cans,  as  was  also 
the  ceremony  of 
the  triumph  with 
which  they  were 
ultimately  asso- 
ciated. At  first 
they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  used 
as  festal  entrances 
to  the  great  pub- 
lic roads,  the  ccn- 
struction  of  which 
was  considered  one 
of  the  most  im 
portant  benefits  a 
ruler  could  confer 
upon  his  country 
There  was  one 
erected  at  Rimini 
in  honour  of  an 
important  restora- 
tion of  the  Flarai- 

uian  Way  by  Augnstus;  another  at  Susa  in  Piedmont,  to  commemo- 
rate a  similar  act  of  the  same  Emperor.  Trajan  built  one  on  the 
pier  at  Ancona,  when  he  restored  that  harbour,  and  another  at  Beiie- 
ventum,  when  he  repaired  the  Via  Appia,  reprc'scnted  in  the  woodcut 
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here  giveti  (\o.  2141.  It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  as  well  as  most 
graoefiil  of  its  class  in  Italy.  The  Arch  of  the  Sergii  at  Pola  in  Istria 
seema  also  to  have  been  erected  for  a  like  purpose.  That  of  Hadrian 
at  Athens,  and  another  built  by  him  at  Antinoe  in  Egy|it,  were 
monuments  merely  commemorative  of  the  beuefits  which  he  bad  con- 
ferred on  thoBO  cities  by  the  architectural  works  he  had  erected  within 
their  walls.  I*y  far  the  most  imiwrtant  application  of  these  gateways, 
in  Home  at  least,  was  to  commemorate  a  triumph  which  may  have 
passed  along  the  roud  over  which  the  arch  was  erected,  and  perhaps 
in  some  instances  they  may  have  been  erected  beforehand,  for  the 
triumphal  procession  to  pass  through,  and  of  which  they  wonld 
remain  memorials. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  is  well  known  for  rhe  beauty  of  its  de- 
tail, as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  interest  which  it  derives  from 
having  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jentsalem,  and  consequently  repre- 
senting in  its  bassi-rilievi  the  spoils  of  the 
Temple.     From  the  annexed  elevation,  drawn 
to  the  usual  scale,  it  will  be  seen    that  the 
building  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not  B'<  well  pro- 
portioned as  that  at  Beneventnm,  represented  in 
'"■   ■sS^Mi'ft'bj'iin™"'       ^^^  pi-ecoding  woodcut,  the  attic  being  over- 
poweringly  high.     The  absence  of  sculpture  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  is  also  a  defect,  for  the  real  merit  of  these  buildings 
is  their  being  used  as  frameworks  for  the  eshibition  of  sculptural 
representations  of  the  deeds  they  were  erected  to  corameraorate. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Empire  two  side-arches  were  add>;d  for 

foot-passengers,   in  addition    to    the 

carrii^e-way   in    the    centre.      This 

added  much  to  the  splendour  of  the 

edifice,  and  gave  a  greater  opportunity 

for  sculptural    decoration    than    the 

single  arch  afforded.     The   Arch  of 

Septimius  Severus,  represented  to  the 

eame  scale   in   Woodcut  No.   216,  is 

perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  class. 

ii8.      ArchofSrptLmLuiSevgnn.  That  of  Constantiue  is  very  similar 

.Stile  60  n.  b)  I  in.  ^^^  j^^  most  respccts  equal  to  this  — 

a  merit  which  it  owes  to  most  of  its  sculptures  being  borrowed  from 

earlier  monuments. 

More  splendid  than  either  of  these  is  the  arch  at  Orange.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  it  was  erected,  or  even  in  what  age  :  it  is,  however, 
certainly  very  late  in  the  Roman  period,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency 
to  treat  the  order  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  to  exalt  the  plain  masses 
into  that  importance  which  characterises  the  late  transitional  period. 
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Unfortunately  its  sculptures  are  so  much  destroyed  by  time  and  vio- 
lence that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  age ;  but 
more  might  be  done  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  to  illustrate  this 
important  monument. 

At  Rheims  there  is  an  arch  which  was  probably  much  more  mag- 
nificent than  this.  When  in  a  perfect  state  it  was  110  ft.  in  width,  and 
had  three  openings,  the  central  one  1 7  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  higli,  and  those 
on  each  side  10  ft.  in  width,  each  separated  by  two  Corinthian  columns. 
From  the  style  of  the  sculpture  it  certainly  was  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  having  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  has 
been  so  much  injured  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been. 

Besides  these  there  is  in  France  a  very  elegant  single-arched  gate- 
way at  St.  R6mi,  similar  to  and  probably  of  the  same  age  as  that  at 
Beneventum  ;  another  at  Cavallon,  and  one  at  Carpentras,  each  with 


one  arch.  There  is  also  one  with  two  similar  arches  at  Langres ;  and 
one,  the  Porta  Nigra,  at  BeBan9tin,  which  shows  so  complete  a  transi- 
tion from  the  Homan  style  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Renaissance. 

There  still  i^emains  in  France  another  class  of  arches,  certainly  not 
triumphal,  but  so  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  that  it  is  difficult 
to  seiHirate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  most  important  of  these  arc 
two  at  Autun,  called  respectively  the  I'orte  Avroni  and  the  Porte  St. 
Andr^,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Woodcut  No.  217.  Eadi  of  these 
has  two  central  large  archways  for  carriages,  and  one  on  each  side  for 
foot-passengers.    Their  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  light  arcade 
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or  gallery  that  ruos  across  the  top  of  them,  rcpt&cing  the  attic  of  the 
Roman  arch,  and  giving  a  degree  of  lightuesa  oomhined  with  height 
that  those  never  possessed.  These  gates  were  certainly  not  meant  for 
defence,  and  the  apartment  over  thcni  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  utili- 
tarian purposcB ;  BO  that  we  may,  I  believe,  consider  it  as  a  mere  orna- 
mental appendage,  or  ax  a  balcony  for  display  un  festal  occasions.  It 
appears,  Jiowever,  to  oiler  a  bettor  hint  for  modern  arch-builders  than 
any  other  example  of  its  clarM. 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  gates  at  Autun  is  that  called  the 
Porta  Kigra  at  Treves ;  for  though  far  ruder  in  stj'le  and  coarser  in 
detail,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  remoteness  of  the  province  where 
it  is  found,  it  is  far  mure  complete.     Indeed  it  is  the  only  example  of 
its  class  which  we  possess  in  anything  like  its  original  stale.    Its  front 
consists  of  a  double  archway  surmounted 
by  an  arcaded  gallery,  like  the  French 
mples.     Within  this  is  a  rectangular 
court  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
roofed,  and  beyond  this  a  second  double 
archwaysimilar  to  the  first.  Attheendsof 
lie.   piM^f  Porti^Nig™  «t  TrtvM.         jjjg  court,  projecting  each  way  beyond  the 
face  of  the  gateway  and  the  gallery  sur- 
mounting it,  are  two  wings  four  storeys  in  height,  containing  a  series 
of  apartments  in  the  form  of  small  basilicas,  all  similar  to  one  another, 
and  measuring  about 
.  .-.  ~;    .  55ft.by22.    Itisnot 

_      .  easy    to    understand 

how  these  were   ap- 
proached, as  there  is 
no  stair  and  no  place 
for   one.      Of  course 
there  must  have  been 
some  mode  of  acoess, 
and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  on  the  site 
of  the  apse,  shown  in 
the    plan    (Woodcut 
'  No.  218),  which  was 
added  when  the  build- 
in.  Vfe«  or  ihc  Porta  Nif[r«  m  Trtvps,  ingwas  Converted  in- 
to a  church  in  the 
Middle  Ages.     These  apartments  were  probably  originally  used   as 
courts  or  chambers  of  justice,'  thus  realiRing,  more  nearly  than  any 
other  £urope-an  example  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  idea  of  a  gate  of 
justice.    ' 

Notwithstanding  its  defects  of  detail,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  out- 
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line  of  this  building  and  a  boldness  of  profile  that  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely pleasing  example  of  the  style  adopted ;  and  though  exhibiting 
many  of  the  faults  incidental  to  the  design  of  the  Colosseum,  it  pos- 
BCBsee  all  that  repetition  of  parts  and  Gothic  feeling  of  design  which 
give  such  value  to  its  dimensions,  though  those  are  far  from  being 
contemptible,  the  building  lieing  115  ft.  wide  by  9'>  in  height  to  the 
top  of  the  wings. 

There  probably  were  many  similar  gates  of  justice  in  the  province, 
but  all  have  perished,  unless  we  except  those  at  Autun  just  described. 
I  am  convinced  that  at  that  place  there  were  originally  such  wings 
as  these  at  Treves,  and  that  the  email  church,  the  apse  of  which  is 
seen  on  the  right  hand  (Woodcut  No.  217),  stands  upon  the  fiJnndations 
of  one  of  these.  A  slight  excavation  on  the  opposite  side  would  settle 
this  point  at  once.    If  it  could  bo  proved  that  these  gateways  at  Atilun 


na.  Urtdge  It  Cbunu.    (Krom  Liborde'i'MonnmeiiBdeU  Ffbdcc.') 

had  such  lateral  adjuncts,  it  would  at  once  explain  the  use  of  the 
gallery  over  the  arch,  which  otherwise  looks  so  unmeaning,  hut  would 
be  intelligible  as  a  passage  connecting  the  two  wings  together. 

Another  form  also  is  that  of  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge, 
generally  bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  its  building.  Ila 
purpose  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  arches  before  men- 
tioned, which  commemorate  the  execution  of  roads.  Most  of  tho  great 
bridges  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  so  adorned ;  but  unfortunately  they 
have  either  been  used  as  fortifications  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  removed 
in  modern  times  to  make  room  for  the  increased  circulation  of  traffic. 
Tliat  bnilt  by  Trajan  on  his  noble  bridge  at  Alcantara  tn  Spain  is  well 
known ;  and  there  exists  a  double-arched  biidge  at  Saint«s,  in  the  south 
of  France.     The  most  elegant  and  most  perfect  N)>ecimen,  however,  oi 
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this  class  is  that  of  St.  Chamas  in  Provence,  represented  in  Woodcnt 
No.  2*20.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  of 
singular  elegance  of  form  and  detail.  Although  it  bears  a  still  legible 
inscription,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  age  it  belongs,  probably  that  of  the 
Antonines :  and  I  would  account  for  the  purity  of  its  details  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Greek  element  that  pervades  the  south  of  France.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  imptmsible  not  to  admire  not  only  the  design  of 
the  whole  bridge  with  its  two  arches,  but  the  elegance  with  which 
the  details  have  been  executed. 

U^ed  in  this  mode  as  commencements  of  roads,  or  entrances  to 
bridges,  or  as  festal  entrances  to  unfortified  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
no  monuments  of  the  second  class  more  appropriate  or  more  capable 
of  architectural  expression  than  these  arches,  though  all  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  8iX)iled  by  an  incongruous  order  being  applied  to  them. 
Used,  however,  as  they  were  in  Rome,  as  monuments  of  victory,  with- 
out oflFei  ing  even  an  excuse  for  a  passage  through  them,  the  taste  dis- 
played in  them  is  more  than  questionable :  the  manner,  too,  in  which 
they  were  cut  up  by  broken  cornices  and  useless  columns  placed  on 
tall  pedestals,  with  other  trivial  details  highly  objectionable,  deprive 
them  of  that  largeness  of  design  which  is  the  only  true  merit  and 
l)eculiar  characteristic  of  Roman  art,  while  that  exquisite  elegance 
with  which  the  Greeks  knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  even  the  most 
trivial  objects  was  in  them  almost  entirely  lost. 


Pillars  of  Victory. 

Pillars  of  Victory  are  a  class  of  monuments  which  seem  to  have 
l)een  used  in  tlio  East  in  very  early  times,  though  their  history  it  must 
be  confessed  is  somewhat  fragmentary  and  uncertain,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  those  provinces  where  they  had 
been  employed  by  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Whatever  the  original  may 
have  been,  the  Romans  were  singularly  unsuccessful  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  form.  They  never,  in  fact,  rose  above  the  idea  of  taking  a 
column  of  construction,  magnifying  it,  and  placing  it  on  a  pedestal, 
without  any  attempt  to  modify  its  details  or  hide  the  original  utilita- 
rian purpose  for  which  the  pillar  was  designed.  When  they  attempted 
more  than  this,  they  failed  entirely  in  elaborating  any  new  form  at  all 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  Columna  Rostrata,  or  that  erected  to  cele- 
brate naval  victories,  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  representations 
(for  no  perfect  specimen  exists),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  forms 
of  pillar  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Of  those  of  Victory,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  erected  by 
Diocletian  at  Alexandria.  A  somewhat  similar  one  exists  at  Arsinoe, 
erect^id  by  Alexander  Sevcinis  ;  and  a  third  at  ^Mj'^lassa  in  Caria.     All 
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these  are  mere  Coriuthian  pillars  of  the  usual  furm,  and  with  the  details 
of  those  used  to  mipjKirt  entablatui'ce  iti  porticoes.  However  beftutifiil 
these  may  bo  in  their  proper  place,  tliey  art  singularly  inappropriate 
and  ungraceful  when  used  as  minaiets  or  single  columns. 

There  are  two  in  Home  not  quite  so  bad  as  these,  bolh  being  of  the 
Doric  order.  Had  the  square  uliacns  in  thoKO  been  cut  to  a  round  form, 
and  ornamented  with  an  appnipriate  ratling,  we  might  almost  have  for- 
gotten their  original,  and  have  fancied  that  they  really  were  round 
towers  with  balcouies  at  the  top.  The  great  objeut  of  their  erection  was 
to  serve  as  vehicK's  for  sculpture, 
though,  as  we  now-  sec  them,  or  as 
they  are  caricatured  at  I'ai'is  and  eLte- 
where,  they  are  little  mure  than  in- 
stances of  immense  labour  bestowed 
to  very  little  purpose.  As  originally 
used,  these  piUars  were  placed  in  small 
courts  surrounded  by  oiien  porticoes, 
whence  the  spectator  could  at  two  or 
perhaps  at  three  different  IcvcIh  exa- 
mine the  sculpture  at  his  leisure  and 
at  a  convenient  distance,  while  the 
absurdity  of  the  pillar  supjKirting 
nothing  was  not  apparent,  from  its 
not  being  seen  from  the  outside.  This 
arrangement  is  explained  in  Woodcut 
Ko.  199,  which  is  a  section  through 
the  basilica  of  Trajan,  showing  the 
position  of  his  column,  not  only  with 
reference  to  that  building,  but  to  the 
surrounding  colonnade.  The  same  was 
almost  certainly  the  case  with  the 
pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which,  with 
slight  modifications,   seems    to   have 

been  copied  from  that  ofTrajan;  but  2'-  (MuimiDtriiwi.  (Knimiai.«iic'j. 
even  in  the  most  favourable  situations 
no  monuments  can  be  less  worthy  of 
admiration  or  of  being  copied  than 
these. 

A  far  better  specimen  of  this  class  in 
that  at  Cuaei,  near  Beaune,  in  France. 

It  probably  belongs  to    the  time  of  .,„    ,.  ,.._,,  ,.,  ,  ,.    , 

Aurelian,  but  it  is  not  known  either  by 

whom  it  was  erected  or  what  victory  it  was  designed  to  celebrate ;  still 
that  it  is  a  pillar  of  victory  seems  undoubted ;  and  its  resemblance 
to  pillars  raised  with  the  same  object  in  India  is  ifuitc  striking. 
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The  airangement  of  the  base  serving  as  a  pedestal  for  eight  statues 
is  not  only  elegant  but  appropriate.  The  ornament  which  covers  the 
shaft  takes  off  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  pillar,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  so  subdued  as  not  to  break  the  outline  or  interfere  with  con- 
structive propriety. 

The  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood used  as  the  mouth  of  a  well.  In  its  original  position  it  no 
doubt  had  a  hole  through  it,  which  being  enlarged  suggested 
its  application  to  its  present  ignoble  purpose,  the  hole  being  no 
doubt  intended  either  to  receive  or  support  the  statue  or  emblem 
that  originally  crowned  the  monument,  but  of  that  no  trace  now 

remains. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  natural  mode  of  monumental  expression 
than  that  of  a  simple  upright  stone  set  up  by  the  victors  to  comme- 
morate their  prowess  and  success.  Accordingly  steles  or  pillars  erected 
for  this  purpose  are  found  everywhere,  and  take  shapes  as  various  as 
the  countries  where  they  stand  or  the  people  who  erected  them. 
In  Northern  Europe  they  are  known  as  Cath  or  battle-stones,  and  as 
rude  unhewn  monoliths  are  found  everywhere.  In  India  they  are  as 
elegant  and  as  elaborately  adorned  as  the  Eutub  Minar  at  Delhi,  but 
nowhere  was  their  true  architectural  expression  so  mistaken  as  in 
Rome.  There,  by  perverting  a  feature  designed  for  one  purpose  to  a 
totally  different  use,  an  example  of  bad  taste  was  given  till  then  un- 
known, though  in  our  days  it  has  become  not  uncommon. 


Tombs. 

In  that  strange  collection  of  the  styles  of  all  nations  which  mingled 
together  makes  up  the  sum  of  Homan  art,  nothing  strikes  the  architec- 
tural student  with  more  astonishment  than  the  number  and  importance 
of  their  tombs.  If  the  Eomans  are  of  Aryan  origin,  as  is  generally 
assumed,  they  are  the  only  people  of  that  race  among  whom  tomb- 
building  was  not  utteily  neglected.  The  importance  of  the  tombs 
among  the  Boman  remains  proves  one  of  two  things.  Either  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  Etruscan  blood  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
dominant  race  in  Home,  or  that  the  fierce  and  inartistic  Romans,  having 
no  art  of  their  own,  were  led  blindly  to  copy  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  located. 

Of  the  tombs  of  Consular  Rome  nothing  remains  except  perhaps 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  eve  of  the  Empire  that 
we  meet  with  the  well-known  one  of  Cescilia  Metella,  the  wife  of 
Crassus,  which  is  not  only  the  best  specimen  of  a  Roman  tomb  now 
remaining  to  us,  but  the  oldest  architectural  building  of  the  imperial 
city  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  date.     It  consists  of  a  bold  square 
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bBHement  about  100  ft.  tiquarc,'  which  was  originally  orn&meuted  in 

8ome  manner  not  now  intelligible.     From  this  rose  a  circular  tower 

about  94  ft.  in  diameter,  of  very  bold 

masonry,  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of 

ox-skulls  with  wreaths  joining  them, 

and  a  well-profited  cornice :    two  or 

three  coun-es  of  masonry  above  this 

seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  , 

work ;    and  above  this,  almost  cer-  ■ 

lainly,  in  the  original   design    rose 

a  conical  roof,  which  has  penshed,  ; 

The  tower  having  beeu  used  as  a 

fortress  in  the  Middle  Ages,  battli.'- 

mente  have  been   added  to  supply 

the    place    of    iho  roof,  and  it  has 

been  othei-wise  disfigured,  so  as  to 

detract   much    from    its   beaut}'   as       -ns,      TomborciKiiUiMMeu*. 

now  seen.     Still  we  have  no  tomb  of 

the  same  importance  so  perfect,  nor  one  which  enables  us  to  connect 

the  Roman  tombs  so  nearly  with  the  Etruscan,     The  only  addition  in 

this  instance  is  that  of  the  sijnare  basement  or  podium,  though  even 

this  was  not  unknown  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  for  instance  in  the 

tomb  of  Aruns  (Woodcut  No.  176).     The  exaggerated  height  of  the 

circular  base  is  also  remarkable.     Here  it  ri^fos  to  be  a  tower  instead 

of  a  mere  circular  base  of  stones  for  the  earthen  cone  of  the  original 

sepulchre.     The  stone  roof  which  probably  surmounted  the  tower  was 

a  mere  reproduction  of  the  originul  earthen  cone. 

Next  in  age  and  importance  was  the  tomb  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  MartiuH.  It  is  now  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  and  those  who  drew  and  restored  it  in 
formerdays  wereso  carelcHs  in  tht-ir  measurements  that  even  its  dimen- 
sions cannot  be  ascertained :  it  appears,  however,  to  have  consisted 
of  a  circular  basement  about  300  ft.  in  diamvter  and  about  60  ft.  in 
height,  adorned  with  12  large  niches.  Above  this  rose  a  cone  of  earth 
as  in  the  Etruscan  tomlis,  not  smooth  like  those,  but  divided  into 
terraces,  which  were  planted  with  trees.  We  also  learn  from  Suetonius 
that  Augustus  laid  out  the  grounds  around  his  tomb  and  planted 
them  with  gardens  for  public  use  during  his  lifetime.  More  like  the 
practice  of  a  true  Mogul  in  the  East  than  the  ruler  of  an  Indo- 
Germanic  people  in  Europe. 

This  tomb,  however,  was  far  surpassed,  not  only  in  solidity  but  in 
splendour,  by  that  which  Hadrian  erected  for  liimself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  now  known  as  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  or  more  frequently  the 
about  Ihe  climetiBioiiB  nr  tliia  building :  than  nru  Ihe 
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(..'utitW  uf  iSt.  Aii^ulu.  TLo  baueuient  uf  thie  great  tomb  was  a  squftre. 
about  3-JO  ft.  each  way  and  alxitit  75  ft.  high.  Above  thin  ruNO  a 
circular  tower  2:15  ft.  in  diameter  and  140  in  height.  The  whole  was 
crowned  either  by  a  dome  or  by  a  Mtnicat  roof  in  eteps,  which,  with 
it«  central  omameut,  mnst  have  riuen  to  a  height  of  not  less  than 
300  ft.  The  circular  or  tower-like  part  uf  this  splendid  building  was 
omameiitol  with  columne,  but  in  what  manner  restorers  have  not 
been  quite  able  to  agree ;  some  making  two  storeys,  both  with  pillars, 
some,  one  of  pillarB  and  the  a-p\teT  one  of  i)ila8terK.  It  would  require 
more  correut  measure  men  ttj  than  we  have  to  enable  ub  to  settle  this 
point,  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  only  one  range  of  columns 
oil  a  circular  basenieiit  of  some  height  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  at 
least  eqiial  dimeneiouB.  The  order  might  have  been  70  ft.,  the  base 
and  attic  o5  ft.  each. 

Internally  the  mass  was  nearly  Holid,  there  being  only  one  sepul- 
chral apartment,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  tlie  centre  of  the  mass, 
ax)proached  by  an  inclined  ]>lane,  winding  round  the  whole  building, 
from  the  ontranoe  in  the  centre  of  the  river  face. 

BesideB  tliL^o  there  was  another  class  of  tombs  in  Kome,  called 
Milnmbaria,  generally  oblong  or  equare  rooms  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  tho  walls  of  which  wore  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  little 
pigeon-holcB  or  cells  just  of  Buflicient  size  to  receive  an  urn  containing 
the  ashes  of  the 
body,  which  had 
been  burnt  accord- 
ing to  the  usual 
Houian  mode  of 
disposing  of  the 
dead.  Externally 
of  course  they  had 
no  architecture. 
though  Boma  of 
the  more  import- 
ant family  sepul- 

.,         c„[„n,! ,  i I-     „fsi  S(^Imihiiiti  II,.  !■  chi'es  of  this  claa« 

were  adorned  in- 
ternally with  ])ila8tcrs  and  painted  ornaments  of  considerable  beauty. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  thcKe  two  forms  of  tombs 
I'haractoriscd  with  sufficient  oleamess  the  two  races,  each  with  their 
distinctive  customs,  which  made  up  the  jK>pulation  of  Rome.  Ix>ng 
liefore  its  espiratinn  the  two  were  fused  together  bo  thoroughly  that 
wo  lose  all  trace  of  the  distinction,  and  a  new  form  of  tomb  arose  com- 
pounded of  tho  two  older,  which  becauie  the  typical  form  with  the 
early  ChristianB.  and  from  them  pasBed  to  the  SiiraccnB  and  other 
Kanlern  nHtions. 
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The  new  form  of  tomb  retained  externally  the  circular  form  of  the 
Pelasgic  sepulchre,  though  constructive  necessities  afterwards  caused 
it  to  laeconie  polygonal.  Instead  however  of  being  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
the  walla  were  only  eu  thick  aa  was  necessary  to  support  the  dome, 
which  became  the  universal  form  of  roof  of  these  buildingu. 

The  sepulchres  of  Komehaveaayet  l>ecn  far  too  carelessly  examined 
to  enable  us  to  trace  all  the  steps  by  which  the  transfomiation  took 
place,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  ^lay  be  stated  that  the  gi-adual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  central  circular  agtartmeut  is  almost  a  certain  test  of  the 
age  of  a  tomb  ;  till  at  last,  before  the  age  of  Constantiiie,  they  became 
in  fact  representations  of  the  Pantheon  on  a  small  scale,  almost  always 
with  a  crypt  or  circular  vault  below  the  principal  apartment 

One  of  the  most   curious   transitional    specimens   is   that   found 
near  Man  Vito,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  225.     Here,  as  in  all  the 
earlier  specimens,  the  principal  apartment  is  the  lower,  in  the  s<[uare 
baBcraent.    The  upper,  whicli  hHs  lost  ita  decoration,  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  hollowed  out  of  the  frustum  of  a  gigantic  Doric  column, 
or  rather  out  of  a  solid  tower  like  the  central  oncof  the  Tombof  Aruns 
(  Woodcut  No.  1 7(i),     Shortly  after  the  age  of  this  sepulchre  the  lower 
apartment  became  a  mere  crypt,  and  in  such  examples  as  those  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Cornelia  and  Tossia  families  we  have  merely  miniature 
Pantheous  somewhat  taller  in 
proiKirtion,  and  with  a  crypt. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  a  building  called  the  Torre 
dei  Schiavi,  which  has  had  a 
jiortico  attached  to  one  side, 
and  in  other  reapects   looks 
very  like  a  direct    imitation 
of  that  celebrated  temple.    It 
sceuiB  certainly,  however,  to 
Lave  been  built  for  a  tomb. 

Another  tomb,  very  similar 
tothatof  theTossia  family,  is 
called  that  of  Mta  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine.  If  it 
is  not  hers,  it  belongs  at  any 
rate  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire,  and  may  lie  taken  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  tombs 

of  that  age  and  class.  It  is  a  vast  transition  from  the  tomb  of  C»tilia 
Motella,  though,  like  all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Homans,  it  shows 
the  never-failing  tendency  to  transfer  all  architectural  embellish  men  ta 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  every  stylo  of  building. 

It  consists  of  a  basement  about  100  ft.  square,  containing  the  crypt. 
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On  this  stands  a  circular  tower  in  two  storeys.  In  the  lower  storey  is  a 
circular  apartment  about  66  ft.  in  diameter,  siirrounde^l  by  eight  nicbes ; 
in  the  upper  the  nichee  are  external,  and  each  is  pierced  with  a  window. 
The  dimensions  of  the  tomb  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Ci>!cilia 
Metella,  aud  it  thus  affords  an  eicellent  opportunity  of  oomparLng  the 
two  extremes  of  the  series,  and  of  contrasting  the  early  Roman  with 
the  early  Christian  tomb. 

The  typical  example  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  age  is  the  tomb  or  bap- 
tistery of  bta.Costanza,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  (Woodcut  No.  296). 
In  this  building  the  pillars  tliat  adorned  the  exterior  of  such  a  maoso- 
lenm,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Hadrian,  are  introduced  internally.  Ex- 
ternally the  building  never  can  have  had  much  ornament.     But  the 


breaka  between  the  lower  aisle  and  the  central  compartment,  pierced 
with  the  clerestorj',  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  In  this 
example  there  is  still  shown  a  certain  degree  of  timidity,  which  does 
not  afterwards  reappear.  The  columns  are  coupled  and  arc  far  more 
numerous  than  they  need  have  been,  and  are  united  by  a  fragment  of 
an  entablature,  as  if  the  architect  had  been  afraid  to  place  his  vault 
directly  on  the  capitals.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  singularly  instructive  example  of  a  completed  transformation,  and 
is  just  what  we  miss  in  those  secular  buildings  for  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  use. 

Another  building,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Lateran  Baptiatery 
(Woodcut  No.  294),  was  also  undoubtedly  a  place  of  sepulture.  Its 
erection  is  generally  ascribed  to  Constantine,  and  it  is  said  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  the  place  of  his  own  sepulture.  Whether  this  is 
correct  or  not,  it  certainly  belongs  to  his  age,  and  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  his  time.  Here  the  central  apart- 
ment, never  having  been  designed  to  support  a  dome,  is  of  a  far  lighter 
construction,  an  upper  order  of  pillars  being  placed  on  the  lower,  with 
merely  a  slight  architrave  and  frieze  runnii.g  between  the  two  orders. 
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the  external  walls  l)eing  blight  in  oonstniction  and  octagonal  in  plan.^ 
We  must  not  in  this  place  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the  transi- 
tion of  style,  as  we  have  already  trespassed  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  and  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Heathen  art.  So 
giadual, however,  was  the  change,  and  t-o  long  in  preparation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  exacly  where  the  separation  actually  took 
place  between  the  two. 


Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 

One  important  building  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  though  this  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Recently  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  was  the  hall  of  some  bath ; 
no  building  of  that  class,  however,  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  should 
be  found  outside  the  Servian  walls  in  this  direction  ;  moreover, 
it  is  wanting  in  all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  such  an 
establishment. 

It  is  here  placed  with  the  tombs,  because  its  site  is  one  that  would 
justify  its  being  so  classed,  and  its  form  being  just  such  as  would  be 
applicable  to  that  purpose  and  to  no  other.  It  is  not  by  any  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  a  tomb,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  probable  supposition.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  Christian  building,  which  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
Baptistery  of  Constantino  and  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza,  it  shows  a 
considerable  advance  in  construction  on  both  these  buildings,  and  a 
greater  similarity  to  San  Yitale  at  Bavenna,  and  other  buildings  of 
Justinian's  time,  than  to  anything  else  now  found  in  Home. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  227  and 
228),  it  has  a  dome,  80  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  decagon  of  singu- 
larly light  and  elegant  construction.  Nine  of  the  compartments  con- 
tain niches  which  give  great  room  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  great  variety 
and  lightness  to  the  general  design.  Above  this  is  a  clerestory  of  ten 
well-proportioned  windows,  which  give  light  to  the  building,  perhaps 
not  in  so  eflfective  a  manner  as  the  one  eye  of  the  Pantheon,  though  by 
afar  more  convenient  arrangement,  to  protect  from  the  elements  a  people 
who  did  not  possess  glass.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  domed  building 
erected  by  the  Romans  up  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  were  circular  in  the  interior,  though,  like  the  temple  built 
by  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  they  were  sometimes  octagonal  externally. 

'  These  two  buildings  are  described  further  on  ''p.  431)  as  Christian  edifices. 
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Tbia,  however,  is  a  polygon  both  itilernally  and  on  the  outside,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  dome  ia  placed  on  the  polygon  shows  the  first 
mdiment^  of  the 
linden  live  Bystem, 
which  woB  after- 
wards carried  to 
such  perfection  by 
the  Byzantine  ar- 
chitects, but  is  no- 
where else  to  be 
found  in  Rome.  It 
probably  was  for 
the  purpose  ofsome- 
what  di  mini  shin  g 
the  difficulties  of 
this  construction 
that  the  architect 
adopted  a  figure 
with  ten  instead  of 
eight  sides. 

This,  too,  is,  I 
believe,  the  first 
building  in  which 
buttressea  are  ap- 
plied BO  as  to  give 
strength  to  the 
"walla  exactly  at  the 
point  where  it  is 
most  wanted.  By 
220.        Sntiim  ut  Miiirrvu  Mwiiia,    (frran  i.'ab.'iip.i  this     arrangement 

the    architect   waa 
enabled  to  dispense  with  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  of  material  that 
was   thought  neci.'B6ary  when  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  con- 
structed, and  which  he  must  have  employed 
had  ho  copied  that  building.     Besides  this, 
the  dome  was  ribbed  with  tiles,  as  ahown 
in  Woodcut  No,  229,  and  the  space  between 
the   ribs    filled   in    with    inferior,   perhaps 
lighter  maaonry,  bonded  together  at  certain 
height*  by  horizontal  courses  of  tilea  where 
necessary. 
22S.  itibofihe  liuufoftht  Mincr\ii         Besides  the  lightness  and  variety  which 
the  base  of  this  building  derives  from  the 
niches,  it  is  10  ft,  higher  than  its  diameter,  which  gives  to  it  that 
proportion  of  height  to  width,  tlie  want  of  which  ia  the  principal 


defect  of  the  Pantheon.      It  is  not  known  what  the  aide  erections 
are  which  are  usnally  ahowu  in  the  ground-plans,  nor  even  wlie^her 
whether  they  ate  coeval  with  the 
main  central  edifice.     I  suspect 
they  have  never  been  very  cor- 
rectly laid  down. 

I'aking  it  altogether,  the 
building  is  certainly,  both  as 
concerns  construction  and  pro- 
portion, by  far  the  most  scientific 
of  all  those  in  ancient  Kome,  and 
in  these  respects  as  far  superior 
to  the  Pantheon  as  it  is  infeiior 
to  that  temple  in  size.  Indeed 
there  are  few  inventions  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  that  are  not  at- 
tempted here  or  in  tho  Temple 
of  Peace— but  more  in  this  .than 
in  the  latter ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
it  is  much  more  modem  than  is 

generally  supposed.  ^      T™ib.ist.  Hvmi.  (p™  i-»'™t'''' 

As  might  be  expected  from  our  ■  Mmmmnn  iir  in  hr.nc...') 

knowledge  of  the  race  that  inha- 
bited the  European  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  are  very  few 
specimens  of  tombs  of  any  importance  to  be  found  in  ihcm.  One  very 
beautiful  example  exists  at  St.  K^mi,  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut (No.  2:!0J.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  correctly  called  a  tomb,  but  is 
rather  a  cenotaph  or  a  monument,  erected,  as  tho  inscription  on  itt«llsus, 
by  Sextus  and  Marcus,  of  the  family  of  the  Julii,  to  their  parents,  whose 
statues  appear  under  the  dome  of  the  upper  storey.  There  is  nothing 
funereal  either  in  the  inscription  or  the  form,  nor  anything  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  bodies  of  the  parents  repose  beneath  its  foundation. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  monument  is  the  square  basement  which 
the  homans  always  a<lded  to  the  Etruscan  form  of  tomb.  Upon  thin 
stands  a  storey  pierced  with  an  archway  in  each  face,  with  a  three- 
quarter  pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  every  angle.  Tho  highest 
part  is  a  circular  colonnade,  a  miniature  copy  of  that  which  wo  know 
to  have  once  encircled  Hadrian's  Mole. 

The  open  arrangement  of  the  arches  and  colonnade,  while  it  takes 
off  considerably  fiom  the  touib  like  simplicity  appropriate  to  such 
buildings,  adds  very  much  to  the  lightness  and  elognnce  of  ihc  whole. 
Altogether  the  biiilding  has  much  more  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
Christian  art.  than  of  the  more  solid  and  hmizoiital  fomis  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  style  then  dying  mit. 
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Another  monument  of  very  singular  and  exceptional  form  is  found 
at  Igel.  near  Treves,  in  Germany.    It  is  bo  unlike  anything  found 
_  in  Italy,  or  indeed  anything  of  the  Roman 

age,  that  wore  its  date  not  perfectly  known 
from  the  inscription  upon  it,  one  might 
rather  be  inclined  to  ascrihe  it  fo  the  age  of 
Francis  I.  than  to  the  latter  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  form  is  graceful,  though  the  pilasters 
and  architectural  ornaments  seem  somewhat 
misplaced.  It  is  covered  with  sculpturee  from 
top  to  bottom.  These,  however,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  Roman  funereal  monu- 
ments, have  no  referenoe  to  death,  nor  to 
the  life  or  actions  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
monument  is  sacred,  but  are  more  like  the 
scenes  painted  on  a  wall  or  ornamental  stele 
anywhere.  The  principal  object  on  the  face 
represented  in  the  woodcut  is  the  sun,  but 
the  subjects  are  varied  on  each  face,  and, 
though  much  tirae-wom,  they  still  give  a 
very  perfect  idea  of  the  rich  ornamentation 
of  the  monuments  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Tour  Magne  at  Nfmes  is  too  im- 
portant  a   monument    to   be   passed    over, 
though   in   its  present   ruined  stat€    it   is 
almost  more  difficult  to  explain  than  any 
other  Koman  remains  that  have  reached  our 
times.      It  consists  of  an  octagonal  tower 
50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  now  about  120  ft, 
high.      The   basement  is  extended  beyond 
this  tower  on  every  side  by  a  eerica  of  arches 
supporting  a  terrace  to  which  access  was 
obtained  by  an  external  flight  of  stops,  or 
rather  an  inclined  plane.     From  the  marks 
in  the  walls    it    seems    evident   that    this 
Ml.  Monumcnuiigei.nwrTrevs..     tcrraco  originally  Supported  a  peristyle,  or, 
""    o^rAvM.'"  """  ™        possibly,  a  range  of  chambers.     Within  the 
basement  is  a  great  chamber  covered  by  a 
dome  of  rubble  masonry,  to  which  no  access  could  be  obtained  from 
without,  but  the  interior  may  have  been  reached   through    the  eye 
of  the  dome.      From  the  terrace   an  important  flight  of  steps   led 
upwards  to— what?   It  is  almost  impossible  to  refrain  from  answering, 
to  a  cella,  like  those  which  crowned  the  tomb  temples  of  Assyria. 
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That  the  main  object  of  the  building  waB  Bepulchral  seems  hardly 
doubtful,  but  we  have  no  other  instance  in  Europe  of  a  tomb  with 
such  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  above  it. 

That  Marseilles  was  a  Phcenician  and  then  a  Thocian  colony  long 
before  Homan  times  seems  generally  to  be  admitted,  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana  (Woodcuts  Nos.  188  and  189^  and  in  this  building  there 
is  an  Etruscan  or  Eastern  element  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken  and 
may  lead  to  very  important  ethnographical  indications  when  more  fully 
investigated  and  better  understood. 


Eastern  Tombs. 

This  scarcity  of  tombs  in  the  western  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire  is 
to  a  great  extent  made  up  for  in  the  East ;  but  the  history  of  those 
erected  under  the  Eoman  rule  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  as  yet  so 
little  known  that  it  is  not  easy  either  to  classify  or  to  describe  them  ; 
and  as  nearly  all  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  cut  in  the  rock,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult — as  with  other  rock-cut  objects  all  over  the  world 
— to  understand  the  form  of  building  from  which  they  were  copied. 

The  three  principal  groups  of  tombs  of  the  Roman  epoch  are  those 
of  Petra,  Cyrene,  and  Jerusalem.  Though  many  other  important  tombs 
exist  in  those  countries,  they  are  so  little  known  that  they  must  be 
passed  over  for  the  present. 

From  the  time  when  Abraham  was  laid  in  the  eave  of  Machpelah 
until  after  the  Christian  era,  we  know  that  burying  in  the  rock  was  not 
the  exception  but  the  general  practice  among  the  nations  of  this  part 
of  the  East.  So  far  as  can  be  known,  the  example  was  bet  by  Bg^pt, 
which  was  the  parent  of  much  of  their  civilisation.  In  Egypt  the 
facades  of  their  rock-cut  tombs  were — with  the  solitary  exception  of 
those  of  Beni  Hassan  * — ornamented  so  simply  and  unobtrusively  as 
rather  to  belie  than  to  announce  their  internal  magnificence.  All  the 
oldest  Asiatic  tombs  seem  to  have  been  mere  holes  in  the  rock,  wholly 
without  architectural  decorations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  how  the  Persian  kings  copied  their  palace 
fa9adeB  to  adorn  their  last  rest  ing-j  daces,  and  how  about  the  same  time 
in  Lycia  the  tomb-builders  copied,  first  their  own  wooden  structures, 
and  afterwards  the  architectural  facades  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  Greeks  how  to  construct.  But  it  was  not  till  the  Roman  period 
that  this  species  of  magnificence  extended  to  the  places  enumerated 
above  ;  when  to  such  an  extent  did  it  prevail  at  Petra  as  to  give  to  that 
now  deserted  valley  the  appearance  of  a  petrified  city  of  the  dead. 

The  typical  and  most  beautiful  tomb  of  this  place  is  that  called 


*  See  p.  110,  and  Woodcut  15. 
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the  Khasn^  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh — represented  in  elevation  and 
Hection  in  the  annexed  woodeuts,  Nos.  23L'  and  2:13.  Ah  will  bo  seen, 
it  consists  of  a  sqniire  basement,  adorned  with  a  portieo  of  fonr  very 


licantifnl  Ctjriiithian  pillars,  surraowntml  hy  a  pediment  of  low  Gi^ecian 
pitch.  Alxivo  this  are  three  very  BJiigular  turruta.  the  u>e  and  appli- 
cation of  which  it  is  extn-mely  difficult  to  undei'staud.  The  central 
i>ne  is  circular,  and  in  of  n  well-undcrstnoil  sepulchral  form,  the  use 
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of  which,  had  it  been  more  important,  or  had  it  stood  alone,  would 
have  been  intelligible  enough ;  but  what  are  the  uide  tmreta  ?  If  one 
might  hazard  BO  bold  a  conjecture, 
I  would  Buggeet  that  the  original 
from  which  this  is  derived  "as 
a  five-turrcted  tomb,  like  that  of 
Aruna  (AVoodcut  No.  176),  or  that 
of  Atjatteu  at  Sardis,  which  In 
course  of  time  became  translated 
into  so  foreign  a  shape  as  this ; 
but  where  are  the  intermediate 
forms?  and  by  whom  and  when 
was  this  change  effected?  Before 
forming  any  tbeoriee  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  well  to  consider 
whetherall  these  buildings  really 
are  tombs.  Most  of  them  un- 
doubt«dly  are  so ;  but  may  not 
the  name  el  Deir,  or  the  Convent, 
applied  by  the  Arabs  to  one  of 
the  principal  rock-cut  monu- 
ments of  Fetra,  be  after  all  the 
true  designation  ?  Are  none  of 
them,  in  short,  cells  for  priests, 
like  tbe  viharag  found  in  India? 

All  who   have  hitherto  visited  'Moqntstut.'p.  i^s.) 

these    spots    have    assumed    at 

once  that  everything  cut  in  the  rock  must  be  a  tomb,  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  this  is  really  the  cat>e  with  all. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Khasne.  I'hongh  all  the  forms  of  the 
architecture  are  Komaii,  the  details  are  ko  elegant  and  generally  so 
well  dciiigned  a^  almost  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  there  must  have 
been  Kome  Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work.  The 
masses  of  rook  left  above  the  wings  show  how  early  a  specimen  of  its 
class  it  is,  and  how  little  practice  its  designers  could  have  had  in 
copying  in  the  rock  the  forms  of  their  regular  buildings, 

A  little  further  within  the  city  is  found  another  very  similar 
in  design  to  this,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in  detail  and  execution,  and 
showing  at  least  a  century  of  degradation,  though  at  the  same  time 
presenting  an  adaptation  to  rock-cut  forms  not  found  in  the  earlier 
examples. 

A  third  is  that  above  alluded  to,  called  el  Deir.     This   is  the 

same  in   general   outline   as  the  two  former^ — of  an  order  neither 

Greek  nor  Roman,  but  with  something  like  a  Dorio  frieze  over  a 

very  plain  Corinthian  capital.     In  other  respects  it  presents  no  new 

VOL.  J,  *"  2  a 
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feature  except  the  apparent  absence  of  a  door,  and  on  the  whole  it 
Heeme,  if  finished,  to  deserve  its  name  le^a  than  either  of  the  other 
two. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  object  among  these  tombs,  if  tombs  they 
are,  is  the  flat  facade  with  three  storeys  of  pillars  one  over  the  other 
— slightly  indicated  on  the  left  of  the  Corinthian  tomb  in  Woodcut 
Ko.  234.  It  is  like  the  proscenium  of  some  of  the  more  i-econt  Greek 
theatres.  If  it  was  really  the  frontispiece  to  a  tomb,  it  was  totally 
unsuitable  to  tho  purpose,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete 
misapplications  of  Greek  architecture  ever  made. 

Generally  speaking,  the  interiors  of  these  buildings  are  so  plain  that 


2J5.  RoolKutinKriMflt  l-clM.    (F™nUbQn1e'»'Simd.'p.1»e.) 

travellers  have  not  cared  either  to  draw  or  measure  them ;  one,  how- 
ever, represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  235),  U  richly  orna- 
mented, and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  what  is  publi>h«l,  is  as 
unlike  a  tomb  as  it  is  like  a  rihara.  But,  as  before  remarked,  they  all 
require  reexamination  before  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  cut  can 
be  pronounced  upon  with  any  certaintj'. 

Tho  next  group  of  tomba  is  that  at  Jerusalem.  These  arc 
undoubtedly  all  eepulohres.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
wholly  devoid  of  aithitcctinal  omauicnt.  To  the  north  of  the  city 
is  u  group  known  as  the  Tomlta  of  the  Kings,  with  a  fa(;inlo  of  a 
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corrupt  Doric  order,  similar  to  some  of  the  latest  Etruscan  tombs.' 
Tkese  are  iiow  very  much  ruint:!d.  but  still  retain  eufficient  traces  of  the 
original  de-tign  to  &x  their  date 
within  or  subsequently  to  the 
Herodian  period  without  much 
poeaibility  of  doubt.  A  some- 
what similar  fa^de,  but  of  a 
form  more  like  the  Greek  Doric, 
found  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  bears  the  name  of  the 
Sepulchre  of  St.  James. 

CloBe  to  this  is  a  square  tomb, 
known  at  that  of  Zechariah,  cut 
in  the  rock,  but  standing  free. 
Ekch  face  is  adorned  with  Ionic 
piilars  and  square  piers  at  the 
fingles,  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  a  pyramidal  roof.  Per- 
liaps  this  building  should  pro- 
])erly  be  called  a  cenotaph,  as 
i  t  ii  perfectly  solid,  and  no  cave 
<ir  sepulchral  vault  has  been 
found  beneath  it,  though  judg- 
ing from  analojieit  one  might 
j-et  bo  found  if  properly  looked 
for.  A  tomb  with  an  architec- 
tural facade,  similar  to  that 
of  the  so-called  Tomb  of  the 
Judges,  does  exist  behind  it  cut 
in  rock,  and  is  consequently  of 
more  uiodem  construction.  It 
may  be  to  mark  this  that  the 
architectural  monolith  was  left. 
Mj.        so-«iKd"T™bof  z«:h.rtah."  Close  to  this  is  another  iden- 

tical with  it  in  as  far  as  the 
basement  is  concerned,  and  which  is  now  popularly  known  as  the 
Tomb  of  Alwolom ;  but  in  this  instance  the  pyramid  has  been  replaced 
with  a  structural  hpiro,  and  it  is  probable  when  this  was  done  that 
the  chamber  which  now  exists  in  its  interior  was  excavated. 


'  M.  d©  Pauley  hiM  recently  altfmpteel  i  aircopliagUH  which  in  oow  in  the  lAutre 
to  prove  Ibal  llitse  tombs  are  tlitwc  of  the    und^r  tlie  title  of  tliat  of  David  is  pru- 
kings  of  Judsh  from  David  downwards,  |  balily  of  the  same  date  bb  lhe»c  t-imbs, 
Their  arcLitcoHito  is  undoubtedly  as  late  ,  or  if  anything  more  modein, 
a>  tlie  CLitlatian  fk,  nnd  the  covor  of  the 


failed  Tnmh  of  Abtolw 


One  of  the  remarkable  points  in  these  toiuhs  is  the  curious  jumble 
of  the  Roman  orders  which  they  present.     The  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  Ionic,  the  architraves  and 
frieze   Boric,   and   the   cornice 
Egyptian.     The    capitals    and 
frieze    are    so    distinctly   latf 
Eoman,  that  we  can  feel  no  hesi- 
tation aa  to  their  date  being 
either  of  the  age  of  Herod  or 
subsequent  to  that  time.    In  an 
architettural  point  of  view  the 
cornice  is  too  plain  to  be  pleas- 
ing if  not  painted  ;  it  probably    • 
therefore  was  so  treated.  ' 

Another  class  of  theee  tombs 
is  represented  by  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  the  Judges  (Woodcut 
No.  240).  These  ai-e  ornamented 
by  a  tympanum  of  a  Greek  or  jn, 
Roman  temple  filled  with  a 
scroll-work  of  rich  but  debased 
pattern,  and  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  something  similar, 
though  Grecian  in  design.  In 
age  it  is  certainly  more  recent 
than  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
Zechariah,  as  one  of  precisely 
similar  design  is  found  cut  into 
the  face  of  the  rock  out  of  which 
that  monument  was  eicavated. 

The  third  group  is  that  of 
Cyrene,  on  the  African  coast. 
Notwithstanding  the  researches 
of  Admiral  Beechey  and  of 
H.  Pacho,'  and  tbe  still  more 
recent  explorations  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Poi'cher,  above  re- 
ferred to  (p.  277),  they  are  still 
much  less  perfectly  known  to 
us  than  they  should  be.  Their 
number  is  immense,  and  they  ixt.  ai 
almost  all  have  architectural 
fa^ade^,  generally  consisting  of  two  or  r 


e  columns  between  pilasters. 


'  VnyagB  dnna  In  MnimRriquc,  k  Cj-nftKiiqiir,  4c.'    Piilot.  Piirie,  1827-29. 
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like  tlie  grottoes  of  Boni  Hassan,  or  the  Tomb  of  St.  James  at  Jeru- 

mlem.     Many  of  them  uliow  powerfnl  uTideiice  of  Greek  taste,  while 

Boiuo    may  be  as  old  as   the 

Grecian  era,  though  the  greater 

part  are  undoubtedly  of  Koman 

date,   and   the  paintings  with 

which  many  of  them  are  still 

adorned  are  certainly  Uoman 

in  design.     Two  of  them  are 

illustrate*!  by  Woodcuts  Kos, 

165   and    1(>6:   one   as  show-. 

wo.      F«iuJ-otih-i«nh«f,h<.j«dR«.  '"g  niore  distinct  evidenoe  of 

Greek   taste  and  colour  than 

is  to  I*  found  elsewhere,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  belongs  to  the 

rJrecian  period  any  more  than  the  so-called  'J'omb  of  St.  James  at 

Jerusalem  ;  the  other,  though  of  equally  uncertain  date,  is  interesting 

as  being  a  circular  monument  built  over  a  cave  like  that  at  Amrith 

(Wootlcut  Ko.  120),  and  in  the  only  other  example  now  known.     None 

of  them  have  such  splendid  architectural  fa^des  as  the  Khasne  at 

I'etra  ;  but  the  number  of  tombs  which  are  adorned  with  architectural 

features  is   greater  than   in    that   city,   and,  grouped    as    they  are 

together  in  terraces   on    the  hill-side,    they   constitute  a   necropolis 

which  is  among  the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  world.    Altogether 

this  group,  though  somewhat  resembling  that  atCastel  d'Asso,  is  more 

extensive  and  far  richer  in  external  archiU'ctnre.' 

Time  has  not  left  us  any  perfect  structural  tombs  in  all  these 
places,  though  there  can  l)e  little  doubt  but  they  were  once  numerous. 
Almost  the  only  tomb  of  this  class  constructed  in  masonry  known  to 
exist,  and  which  in  many  respects  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Mylassa  in  Caria,  In  form  it  is  something 
like  the  free-standing  rock-cut  examples  at  Jerusalem.  As  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  241),  it  consists  of  a  s<iuare  base,  which  supports 
twelve  columns,  of  which  the  eight  inner  ones  support  a  dome,  the 
outer  four  merely  completing  the  square.  The  dome  itself  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  Jaina  domes  are  in  India  (as 
will  be  explained  hereafter  when  describing  that  style),  and,  though 
ornamented  with  Roman  details,  is  so  unlike  anj-thing  elaa  ever  built 
by  that  people,  and  is  so  completely  and   perfectly  what'we  find 

■  Though  the  dates  of  all  Ihcfe  tomba  |  cultjr  ig,  lliat  a  rhronoTnttric  scale  taken 
at  Cyrcnc  are  eo  uncortnin,  there  eeems  l  from  Ihe  bulldjnga  at  Rome,  or  even  in 
little  duubt  tlliit  if  any  one  tlioroughly  Syrin,  will  not  Diiffii'e.  I^oobI  pecuHsritieB 
VBtseil  in  tlie  atyie  were  to  visit  the  place,  must  bo  lakcn  inio  Mciiunt  Hud  alloiFed 
he  (»ol<l  fix  tlio  age  of  all  nf  them  with  |  Tor,  and  tliiB  requirea  bnlh  lime  uud  judg- 
approximate  ciirrentnoaa,     Tlie  one  diffi-  !  ment. 
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reappearing  ten  centuries  afterwards  in  the  far  Eaitt,  that  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  tliat  it  belongs  to  a  style  once  prevalent  and  long 
fixed  in  these  lands,  though  this  one  now  stands  as  the  sole  remaining 
representative  of  its  class. 


U1.       Tomb  M  M^lnNU.   (From  '  AntlqiilllM  r.t  Innb.'  ]>nl>lli>hHl  b^  the  [HlPtLinil  Socirtf.) 

Another  example,  somewhat  similar  in  stj'Ie,  though  remotely  dis- 
tant in  locality,  is  found  at  Dugga,  near  Tunis,  in  Africa.  This,  too, 
consists  of  a  square  base,  taller  than  in  the  last  eaaraplc,  surmounted 
by  twelve  Ionic  columns,  which  are  here  merely  used  as  ornaments. 
There  were  probably  square  pilasters  at  the  angles,  like  that  at 
Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  Nos.  237,  238),  while  the  Egyptian  form  of 
the  cornice  is  similar  to  that  found  in  these  examples,  though  with 
the  omission  of  the  Doric  frieze. 

It  apparently  originally  teiininated  in  a  pyramid  of  ste{>s  like  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  and  a  large  numhor  of  structural  tombs 
which  copied  that  celebrated  model.  Kothing  of  this  now  remains 
but  the  four  comer-stones,  which  were  architecturally  most  essential  to 
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ftcccntnate  tho  weak  lioee  of  a  sloping  pyramid  in  such  a  situation. 
Taken  altogether,  perhaps  no  more  graceful  monument  of  its  clasB 
has  come  down  to 
our  days  than  this 
must  have  been  when 
complete. 

Besides  these  theie 

are   in   Algeria   two 

tomlis  of  very  great 

interest,    both    from 

their    size    and    the 

peculiarity    of    their 

forms.     The   best 

known  is  that  on  the 

const    a    short     dia. 

tanco    from    Algiers 

to  the  westward.     It 

is    generally    known 

as     the    Kubr    Rou- 

meia,    or    Tomb    of 

the  Christian  Virgin 

^a  name  it  acquired 

from  its  having  four 

false  doors,  each  of  a 

"-'  _;i-,.-        '  '  single  stone  divided 

143.      iDinb M  r>u(tg«.  (*v.m s drtBring by  F.  cuherwood.)        into  four  panels,  and 

tho      stile     between 

them  forming  a  cross,  which  has  consequently  been  a'-siimed  to  be  the 

Christian   symbol.     Tho   building   itself,  which  is  circular,  and  as 

nearly  as  may  be  200  ft.  in  diameter,  stands  on  a  square  platform 

measuring  210  ft.     The   perpendicular   part   is   ornamented    by    60 

engaged  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and   by  the   four  false  doors 

just  mentioned ;    above   this   rose  a  cone — apparently  in  40  steps — 

making  the  total  height  about    130  ft.     It   is,  however,  so   nuned 

that  it  is  verj-  difficult  to  feci  sure  about  its  exact  dimensions  or 

From  objects  and  scribblings  of  various  kinds  found  tn  the  in- 
terior, it  appears  to  have  remained  open  till  nearly  the  time  of  the 
Moslem  conquest,  but  shortly  afterwards  to  have  been  closed,  and  to 
have  defied  all  the  ingenuity  of  explorers  till  a  passage  was  forced  in 
18(16  by  Messrs.  MacCartliy  and  Berbmggcr,  acting  under  the  orders 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Emporor  Napoleon  III.'     The  entrance 

whicli 
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was  found  passing  under  the  sill  of  the  falBO  door  on  the  east  from 
&  detached  building  standing  outside  the  platform,  and  which  seems 


to  have  been  originally  constnictcd  to  cover  and  protect  the  entrance 
From  this  a  winding  passage,  560  ft.  in  lengtli,  led  to  the  central 
chamber  where  it  is  aasumed  the  royal  bodies  were  once  deposited, 
but  when  opened  no  ti-ace  of  them  remained,  nor  anything  to  indicate 
who  they  were,  nor  in  what  manner  they  were  buried. 


VIco  of  MailniKn.    (From  •  plate  1 


'ITie  other  tomb,  the  Madracen,  is  very  similar  to  this  one,  1 
smaller.     Its  poristj-le  is  of  a  sort  of  Doric  order,  without  Iwses,  n 
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snrmoiuited  by  a  quasi-Eg^^tian  cornice,  not  unlike  that  on  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcut  No.  239),  or  that  at 
Dugga  (Woodcut  No.  242).  Altogether  its  details  are  more  elegant, 
and  from  their  general  character  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  tomb  is  older  than  the  Kubr  Eoumeia,  though  they  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  that  their  dates  cannot  be  far  distant.^ 

There  seems  almost  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Kubr  Roumeia 
was  the  "Monumentum  commune  Regiae  gentis'*  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,^  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  if 
so,  this  could  only  apply  to  the  dynasty  that  expired  with  Juba  II., 
A.D.  23,  and  in  that  case  the  older  monument  most  probably  belonged 
to  the  previous  dynasty,  which  ceased  to  reign  with  Bocchus  III.,  33 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  these  Mauri- 
t^nian  tombs  is  their  curious  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian  at  Rome. 
The  square  base,  the  circular  colonnade,  the  conical  roof,  are  all  the 
same.  At  Rome  they  are  very  much  drawn  out,  of  course,  but  that 
arose  from  the  "Mole"  being  situated  among  tall  objectfl  in  a  town, 
and  more  than  even  that,  perhaps,  from  the  tendency  towards  height 
which  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  the  architecture  of  that 
age. 

The  greatest  similarity,  however,  exists  in  the  interior.  The  long 
winding  corridor  terminating  in  an  oblong  apartment  in  the  centre  is 
an  identical  feature  in  both,  but  has  not  yet  been  traced  elsewhere, 
though  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  it  must  have  existed  in  many 
other  examples. 

1  f  we  add  to  these  the  cenotaph  at  St.  Remi  (Woodcut  No.  230), 
we  have  a  series  of  monuments  of  the  same  type  extending  over  400 
years ;  and,  though  many  more  are  wanted  before  we  can  fill  up  the 
gaps  and  complete  the  series,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
missing  links  once  existed  which  connected  them  together.  Beyond 
this  we  may  go  still  further  back  to  the  Etruscan  tumuli  and  the 
simple  mounds  of  earth  on  the  Tartar  steppes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  series  we  are  evidently  approaching  the  verge  of  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  Christian  art;  and,  though  it  may  seem  the  wildest  of 
hypotheses  to  assert  that  the  design  of  the  spire  of  Strasbourg  grew 
out  of  the  mound  of  Alyattes,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  it  is 
only  non-apparent  because  so  many  of  the  steps  in  the  progress 
from  the  one  to  the  other  have  disappeared  in  the  convulsions  of 
the  interval. 


>  It  is  understood  that  it  too  lias  been 
explored,  but  no  account  of  the  result 
l.as  yet  reached  this  country,  and  such 
rumours  as  have  reached  nrc  too  vague  to 


be  quoted.    Even  its  dimensions  are  not 
known. 

«  'De  Situ   Orbis,'  I,  vi.  p.  38,  edit 
Ijcvden,  1748. 
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Domestic  Architeci'uue. 

We  know,  not  only  from  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notices 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  also  from  the  remains  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Bomans  were 
characterised  by  that  magnificence  and  splendour  which  we  find  in  all 
their  works,  accompanied,  probably,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  bad  taste. 

In  Rome  itself  no  ancient  house — indeed  no  trace  of  a  domestic 
edifice — exists  except  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Mount ; 
and  this  even  is  now  merely  a  congeries  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  to  have  defied  even  the  most  imaginative  of 
restorers  to  make  much  of  it  except  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
his  own  ingenuity.  The  extent  of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  preserved,  suffice  to  convince  us  that,  of 
all  the  palaces  ever  built,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  this  was 
probably  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  gorgeously  adorned. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  does  it  appear  that  so  much  wealth  and 
power  were  at  the  command  of  one  man  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Caesars;  and  never  could  the  world's  wealth  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  more  inclined  to  lavish  it  for  their  own  personal 
gratification  than  these  emperors  were.  They  could,  moreover, 
ransack  the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn  their  buildings,  and 
could  command  the  best  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all  the  subject 
kingdoms,  to  assist  in  rendering  their  golden  palaces  the  most  gor- 
geous that  the  world  had  then  seen,  or  is  likely  soon  to  see  again. 
The  whole  area  of  the  palace  may  roughly  be  described  as  a  square 
platform  measuring  1500  ft.  cast  and  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
1300  ft.  in  the  opposite  direction.  Owing,  however,  to  its  deeply 
indented  and  irregular  outline,  it  hardly  covers  more  ground  than 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Kecent  excavations  have  laid  bare  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western 
portion  of  tliis  area,  and  have  disclosed  the  plan  of  the  building,  but 
all  has  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  requires  considerable 
skill  and  imagination  to  reinstate  it  in  its  previous  form.  The  one 
part  that  remains  tolerably  perfect  is  the  so-called  house  of  Livia 
the  wife  of  Augustus,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  it  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  In  dimensions  and  arrangement  it  is  not  unlike  the 
best  class  of  Pompeian  houses,  but  its  paintings  and  decorations  are 
very  superior  to  anything  found  in  that  city.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  age  and  position,  the  finest  mural 
decorations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  they  are  still  wonder- 
fully peifect,  they  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  perfection  of  art 
attained  in  the  Augustan  age,  to  which  they  certainly  belong. 
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That  part  of  the  palace  on  the  Palatine  which  most  impresses  the 
visitor  is  the  eastern  half,  which  looks  on  one  hand  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, on  the  other  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  overhangs  the 
Circus  Maximius.  Though  all  their  marble  or  painted  decorations 
are  gone,  the  enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  here  exist  convey 
that  impression  of  grandeur  which  is  generally  found  in  Boman 
works.  It  is  not  of  ^Esthetic  beauty  arising  from  ornamental  or 
ornamented  construction,  but  the  Technic  expression  of  power  and 
greatness  arising  from  mass  and  stability.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  aqueducts  and  engineering  works  of 
this  great  people;  and,  though  not  of  the  highest  class,  few  scenes 
of  architectural  grandeur  are  more  impressive  than  the  now  ruined 
Palace  of  the  (Jaesars. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  splendour,  this  palace  was  probably  as  an 
architectural  object  inferior  to  the  Thermae.  The  thousand  and  one 
exigencies  of  private  life  render  it  impossible  to  impart  to  a  residence 
—  even  to  that  of  the  world's  master — the  same  character  of  grandeur 
as  may  be  given  to  a  building  wholly  devoted  to  show  and  public 
purposes.  In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Ceesars  must  have  been  the 
world's  wonder ;  but  as  a  ruin  deprived  of  its  furniture  and  ephemeral 
splendour,  it  loses  much  that  would  tend  to  make  it  either  pleasing 
or  instructive.  We  must  not  look  for  either  beauty  of  proportion  or 
perfection  of  construction,  nor  even  for  appropriateness  of  material,  in 
the  hastily  constructed  halls  of  men  whose  unbounded  power  was  only 
equalled  by  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  their  characters. 


Spalatro. 

The  only  palace  of  the  Boman  world  of  which  suflScient  remains 
are  still  left  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  of  its  extent  or  arrange- 
ments is  that  which  Diocletian  built  for  himself  at  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  after 
shaking  off  the  cares  of  empire.  It  certainly  gives  us  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  what  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  must  have 
been  when  we  find  one  emperor — certainly  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful— building,  for  his  retirement,  a  villa  in  the  country 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  aa  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  surpassing  in  size,  as  it  did  in  magnificence,  most  of  the 
modern  palaces  of  Europe. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  it  resembles  or  was  copied  from  that  in 
Rome,  more  especially  as  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fortified  palace, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  Rome  was,  while  its  model 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  praetorian  camp  rather  than  any  habita- 
tion built  within  the  protection  of  the  city  walls.     In  consequence  of 
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this  its  exterior  is  plain  and  solid,  except  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
where  it  was  least  liable  to  attack.  The  other  three  sides  are  only 
broken  by  the  toM'ers  that  flank  them,  and  by  those  that  defend  the 
great  gates  which  open  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
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K.t  tiiiyttiiT.   I..*!*....  V*.   f 
Ht-Mld  IM  ft.  to  J  ill. 

TalAce  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro.    (From  Adams.) 


The  building  is  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram,  though  not  quite 
so.  The  south  side  is  that  facing  the  sea,  and  is  592  ft.  from  angle  to 
angle ;  the  one  opposite  being  only  570  in  length ;  ^  while  the  east  and 
west  sides  measure  each  698  ft.,  the  whole  building  thus  covering 
about  9}  English  acres. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  on  the  north,  and  is  called 


'  15y  an  ovcraight  this  differeuce  is  not  cxprcsbcil  in  the  woodcut. 
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the  Golden  Gate,  and,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  246), 
shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  Roman  architecture  in  its  last  stage. 
I'he  horizontal  architrave  still  remains  over  the  doorway,  a  useless 
ornament,  under  a  bold  discharging  arch,  which  usurps  its  place  and 
does  its  duty.  Above  this,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  standing  on 
brackets,  once  supported  the  archi volts  of  a  range  of  niches — a  piece 
of  pleasing  decoration,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  one  in  which  the 
original  purpose  of  the  column  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

Entering  this  portal,  we  pass  along  a  street  ornamented  with 
arcades  on  either  side,  till  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  this 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another  similar  street,  proceeding  from 
the  so-called  Iron  and  Brazen  Gates,  which  are  similar  to  the  Golden 
Gate  in  design,  but  are  far  less  richly  ornamented. 

These  streets  divided  the  building  into  four  portions :  those  to  the 
north  are  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  trace  their  plan, 
or  to  say  to  what  purpose  they  were  dedicated ;  but  probably  the  one 
might  have  been  the  lodgings  of  the  guests,  the  other  the  residence  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  household. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
palace  properly  so  called.  It  contained  two  temj)les,  as  they  are  now 
designated.  That  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  though,  judging  from  its  form,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  designed  rather  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder  than  as  a 
temple  of  that  god.  On  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  temple  it  has 
been  illustrated  at  a  previous  page.^  Opposite  to  it  is  another  small 
temple,  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  ^Esculapius. 

Between  these  two  is  the  arcade  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  185, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  vestibule — circular,  as  all  buildings 
dedicated  to  Vesta,  or  taking  their  name  from  that  goddess,  should 
be.  This  opened  directly  on  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  nine  apart- 
ments, occupying  the  principal  part  of  the  south  fiont  of  the  palace. 
Beyond  these,  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  private  apartments  of  the 
emperor,  and  behind  them  his  baths.  The  opposite  side  is  restored 
as  if  it  exactly  corresponded,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  authority  for  many  of  the  details 
shown  in  the  plan,  though  they  are,  probably,  on  the  whole,  suf- 
ciently  exact  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  a 
Boman  imperial  palace. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  this  palace  was  the 
gi'eat  southern  gallery,  515  ft.  in  length  by  24  in  width,  extending 
along  the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  building.  Besides  its  own  in- 
trinsic beauty  as  an  architectural  feature,  it  evinces  an  appreciation 

'  Sec  p.  312. 
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of  the  IjcauticH  of  nature  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  a 
Koraan.  This  great  arcade  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  whole 
design,  and  commands  a  view  well  worthy  the  erection  of  such  a 
gallery  for  its  complete  enjoyment. 


POMPKII    AND   IIeRCULANEUM. 

Failing  to  discover  any  example  of  domestic  architecture  in  Rome, 
we  turn  to  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum,  where  we  find  numerous  and 
most  interesting  examples  of  houses  of  all  classes,  except,  perhaps* 
the  best ;  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  compare  with  the  Laurentian 
villa  of  riiny,  or  with  some  others  of  which  descriptions  have  come 
down  to  us.  Pompeii,  moreover,  was  far  more  a  Grecian  than  a  Roman 
city,  and  its  buildings  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  illustrative  of 
those  of  Greece,  or  at  least  of  Magna  Graecia,  than  of  anything  found 
to  the  northward.  Still  these  cities  belonged  to  the  Roman  age,  and, 
except  in  taste  and  in  minor  arrangements,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  buildings  did  resemble  those  of  Rome,  at  least  to  a 
sufficient  extent  for  illustration. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  houses  of  Pompeii  were  of  one 
storey  only  in  height,  it  is  true  that  in  some  we  find  staircases 
leading  to  the  roof,  and  traces  of  an  upper  storey,  but  where  this 
latter  is  the  case  the  apartments  would  appear  to  have  been  places  for 
washing  and  drying  clothes,  or  for  some  such  domestic  purpose  rather 
than  for  living  or  even  sleeping  rooms.  All  the  principal  apartments 
were  certainly  on  the  ground  floor,  and  as  an  almost  inevitable  corollary 
from  this,  they  all  faced  inwards,  and  were  lighted  from  courtyards  or 
atria,  and  not  from  the  outside ;  for,  with  a  people  who  had  ^lot  glass 
with  which  to  glaze  their  windows,  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  privacy 
or  security  without  at  the  same  time  excluding  both  light  and  air, 
otherwise  than  by  lighting  their  rooms  from  the  interior.  Hence  it 
arose  that  in  most  instances  the  outside  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
was  given  up  to  shops  and  smaller  dwellings,  which  opened  on  to  the 
street,  while  the  residence,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  entrance, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  private  doors  that  opened  outwards,  was 
wholly  hidden  from  view  by  their  entourage. 

Even  in  the  smallest  class  of  tradesmen's  houses  which  opened  on 
the  street,  one  apartment  seems  always  to  have  been  left  unroofed  to 
light  at  least  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  used  as  bedrooms ;  but  as 
the  roofs  of  all  are  now  gone,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
which  were  so  treated. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  smallest  houses  which  can  have  belonged 
to  persons  at  all  above  the  class  of  shopkeepers,  there  was  always  a 
central    apartment,   unroofed   in    the   centre,  into   which    the   others 
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opened.  Sometimes  this  was  covered  by  two  beams  placed  in  one 
direction,  and  two  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  framing  the  roof 
into  nine  compartments,  generally  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  central 
one  being  open,  and  with  a  corresponding  sinking  in  the  floor  to 
receive  the  rain  and  drainage  which  inevitably  came  through  it< 
When  this  court  was  of  any  extent,  four  pillars  were  required  at 
the  intersection  of  the  beams,  or  angles  of  the  opening,  to  support 
the  roof.  In  larger  courts  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  more  columns 
were  so  employed,  often  apparently  more  as  decorative  objects  than 
as  required  by  the  constructive  necessities  of  the  case,  and  very 
frequently  the  numbers  of  these  on  either  side  of  the  apartment 
did  not  correspond.  Frequently  the  angles  were  not  right  angles, 
and  the  pillars  were  spaced  unequally  with  a  careless  disregard  of 
symmetry  that  strikes  us  as  strange,  though  in  such  cases  this  may 
have  been  preferable  to  cold  and  formal  regularity,  and  oven  more 
productive  of  grace  and  beauty.  Besides  these  courts,  there  generally 
existed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  another  bounded  by  a  dead  wall  at 
the  further  extremity,  and  which  in 
the  smaller  houses  was  painted,  to  re- 
semble the  garden  which  the  larger 
mansions  possessed  in  this  direction. 
The  apartments  looking  on  this  court 
were  of  course  perfectly  private,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  looking 
inwards  on  the  atrium. 

The  house  called  that  of  Fansa  at 
Pompeii  is  a  good  illustration  of  these 
peculiarities,  and,  as  one  of  the  most 
regular,  has  been  frequently  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration. 

In  the  annexed  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
247)  all  the  parts  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  principal  mansion  are  shaded 
darker  except  the  doubtful  part  marked 
A,  which  may  either  have  been  a  Sepa- 
rate house,  or  the  women's  apartments 
belonging  to  the  principal  one,  or,  what 
is  even  more  probable,  it  may  have  been 
designed  so  as  to  be  used  for  either 
pui'pose.  B  is  certainly  a  separate 
house,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  this  side,  of  the  front,  and  of  the  third  side,  till  we  come  opposite 
to  A,  was  let  off  cw  shops.  At  c  we  have  the  kitchen  and  servants' 
apartments,  with  a  private  entrance  to  the  street,  and  an  opening 
also  to  the  principal  peristyle  of  the  house. 


^m^m 


241.    House  of  PansA  at  Pompeii.  (From* 
QeU's  '  Pompeii.')  Scale  100  ft  to  1  Ib. 
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Returning  to  the  principal  entrance  or  front  door  d,  you  enter 
through  a  short  passage  into  the  outer  court  e,  on  each  side  of  whioh 
are  several  small  apartments,  used  either  by  the  inferior  members  of 
the  household  or  by  guests.  A  wider  passage  than  the  entrance  leads 
from  this  to  the  peristyle,  or  principal  apartment  of  the  house.  On 
the  left  hand  are  several  small  rooms,  used  no  doubt  as  sleeping 
apartments,  which  were  probably  closed  by  half-doors  open  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  light,  while  preserving  sufficient  privacy, 
for  Roman  tastes  at  least.  In  front  and  on  the  right  hand  are  two 
larger  rooms,  either  of  which  may  have  been  the  triclinium  or  dining- 
room,  the  other  being  what  we  should  call  the  drawing-room  of  the 
house.  A  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  the  central  room  leads  to 
a  verandah  which  crosses  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  is  open 
to  the  garden  beyond. 

As  will  be  observed,  architectural  effect  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  this  design,  a  vista  nearly  300  ft.  in  length  being  obtained  from  the 
outer  door  to  the  garden  wall,  varied  by  a  pleasing  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  displaying  a  gradually  increasing  degree  of  spaciousness 
and  architectural  richness  as  we  advance.  All  these  points  must  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  pleasing  effect  when  complete,  and  of  more 
beauty  than  has  been  attained  in  almost  any  modem  dwelling  of  like 
dimensions. 

Generally  speaking  the  architectural  details  of  the  Pompeian  houses 
are  carelessly  and  ungracefully  moulded,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sometimes  a  certain  elegance  of  feeling  runs  through  them  that 
pleases  in  spite  of  our  better  judgment.  It  was  not,  however,  on  form 
that  they  depended  for  their  effect ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  by  that 
that  they  must  be  judged.  The  whole  architecture  of  the  house  was 
coloured,  but  even  this  was  not  considered  so  important  as  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  walls.  Comparing  the  Pompeian 
decoration  with  that  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  those  of  the  House  of 
Livia,  the  only  specimens  of  the  same  age  and  class  found  in  Rome,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Pompeian  examples  show  an  equally  correct 
taste,  not  only  in  the  choice  but  in  the  application  of  the  ornaments 
used,  though  in  the  execution  there  is  generally  that  difference  that 
might  be  expected  between  paintings  executed  for  a  private  individual 
and  those  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  Notwithstanding 
this,  these  paintings,  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  this  small  provincial 
town,  are  even  now  among  the  best  specimens  we  possess  of  mural 
decoration.  They  excel  the  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra,  as  being 
more  varied  and  more  intellectual.  For  the  same  reason  they  are 
superioi:  to  the  works  of  the  same  class  executed  by  the  Moslems  in 
Egypt  and  Persia,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  the  rude  attempts  of 
the  Gothic  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  still  they  are  probably  as 
inferior  to  what  the  Greeks  did  in  .their  best  days  as  the  pillars  of  the 
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Pompeian  peristylea  are  to  tKe  ptntlooes  of  the  Parthenon.  Bnt  though 
doubtleea  far  inferior  to  their  originals,  those  at  Pompeii  are  direct 
imitatioiiB  of  true  Greek  decorative  forms ;  and  it  ifl  through  them 
alone  that  we  can  form  even  the  moat  remote  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beantj  to  which  polychromatic  architecture  onoe  attained,  bnt  which 
we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hope  it  will  ever  reAch  again. 

One  ouriouB  point  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked 
is,  that  in  Pompeii  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  styles  of  decoration. 


Sia.  Will  DKonthm  U  nnpeli.    (From 

On«  of  these  is  pni«ly  Etruscan,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  such  as 
is  only  fbnnd  in  the  tombs  or  on  the  authentic  works  of  the  Etrnsoans. 
The  other  is  no  less  essentially  Greek,  both  in  design  and  colour :  it  is 
far  more  common  than  the  Etruscan  form,  and  is  always  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  it.  The  last-mentioned  or  Greek  style  of  decoration 
may  be  again  divided  into  two  varieties  ;  one,  the  moat  common,  con- 
sisting of  ornaments  directly  copied  from  Greek  models  ;  the  other  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  Boman  forms.  This  Boiuanieed  variety  of 
Greekdecoration  represents  an  attenuated  and  lean  stylo  of  architecture, 
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which  could  only  have  come  into  fashion  from  the  continued  use  of  iron 
or  bronze,  or  other  metallic  substances,  for  pillars  and  other  archi- 
tectural members.  Yitruvius  reprobates  it ;  and  in  a  later  age  Cassio- 
dorus  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  practised  in  his 
time.  The  general  adoption  of  this  class  of  ornament,  both  at  Pompeii 
and  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  style 
at  that  time.  I'his  being  the  case,  it  must  have  either  been  a  repre- 
sentation of  metallic  pillars  and  other  architectural  objects  then  in  use, 
or  it  must  have  been  copied  from  painted  decorations.  This  is  a  new 
subject,  and  cannot  be  made  clear,  except  at  considerable  length  and 
with  the  assistance  of  many  drawings.  It  seems,  however,  an  almost 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Romans  did  use  metal  as  a  constructive 
material.  Were  it  only  that  columns  of  extreme  tenuity  are  repre- 
sented in  these  paintings,  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  mere 
incorrect  drawing ;  but  the  whole  style  of  ornament  hero  shown  is 
such  as  is  never  found  in  stone  or  brick  pillars,  and  which  is  only 
susceptible  of  execution  in  metal.  Besides  this,  the  pillars  in  question 
are  always  shown  in  the  decorations  as  though  simply  gilt  or  bronzed, 
while  the  representations  of  stone  pillars  are  coloured.  All  this  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  a  style  of  art  once  existed  in  which  metal  was  gene- 
rally employed  in  all  the  principal  features,  all  material  traces  of 
which  are  now  lost.  The  disappearance  of  all  remains  of  such  a  style 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  iron  from  rust,  and 
the  value  and  consequent  peculation  induced  by  bronze  and  similar 
metals.  We  are,  moreover,  aware  that  much  bronze  has  been  stolen, 
even  in  recent  days,  from  the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  which  are 
known  to  have  been  adorned  with  it. 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  from  these  paintings  is,  that  though 
the  necessities  of  street  architecture  compelled  these  city  mansions  to 
take  a  rectilinear  outline,  whenever  the  Roman  architects  built  in  the 
country  they  indulged  in  a  picturesque  variety  of  outline  and  of  form, 
which  they  carried  perhaps  as  far  as  even  the  Gothic  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  indeed  we  might  have  expected,  from  their  care- 
lessness in  respect  to  regularity  in  their  town-houses ;  but  these  were 
interiors,  and  were  it  not  for  the  painted  representations  of  houses  we 
should  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  same  architects  would  treat 
an  exterior  in  the  country.  From  this  source,  however,  we  learn  that 
in  the  exterior  arrangements,  in  situations  where  they  were  not 
cramped  by  confined  space,  their  plans  were  totally  fi-ee  from  all  stiff- 
ness and  formality.  In  this  respect  Roman  taste  coincided  with  that 
of  all  true  architecture  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Each  part  of  the  design  was  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  and  to  express 
the  use  to  which  each  apartment  was  applied,  though  the  whole  were 
probably  grouped  together  with  some  reference  to  symmetry.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  ancient  examples  to  justify  the  precise 
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regularity  which  the  architects  of  the  Eenaissance  introduced  into 
their  classical  designs,  in  which  they  sought  to  obliterate  all  distinction 
between  the  component  parts  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  one  great 
whole  out  of  a  great  number  of  small  discordant  fragments. 

Bridges  and  Aqueducts. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Eomans  are  those  which 
we  consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  archi- 
tecture. The  distinction,  however,  was  not  known  in  those  earlier 
days.  The  Bomans  set  about  works  of  this  class  with  a  purpose-like 
earnestness  that  always  ensures  success,  and  executed  them  on  a  scale 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
entirely  avoided  that  vulgarity  which  their  want  of  refinement  allowed 
almost  inevitably  to  appear  in  more  delicate  or  more  ornate  buildings. 
Their  engineering  works  also  were  free  from  that  degree  of  incom- 
pleteness which  is  inseparable  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which 
their  architecture  was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
owing  to  these  causes  that  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  Way  strike 
every  beholder  with  admiration  and  astonishment;  and  nothing 
impresses  the  traveller  more,  on  visiting  the  once  imperial  city,  than 
the  long  lines  of  aqueducts  that  are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across 
the  now  deserted  plain  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  true  they  are  mere 
lines  of  brick  arches,  devoid  of  ornament  and  of  every  attempt  at 
architecture  properly  so  called ;  but  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  so  grand  in  conception,  and 
so  perfect  in  execution,  that,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  architectural 
character,  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  Eoman 
buildings. 

The  aqueducts  were  not,  however,  all  so  devoid  of  architectural 
design  as  those  of  the  Campagna.  That,  for  instance,  known  as  the 
Font  du  Gard,  built  to  convey  water  to  the  town  of  Nimes  in  France, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  antiquity.  Its  height  above  the 
stream  is  about  180  ft.,  divided  into  two  tiers  of  larger  arches  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  smaller  ones,  giving  the  structure  the  same 
finish  and  effect  that  an  entablature  and  coi*nice  gives  to  a  long  range 
of  columns.  Without  the  introduction  of  one  single  ornament,  or  of 
any  member  that  was  not  absolutely  wanted,  this  arrangement  converts 
what  is  a  mere  utilitarian  work  into  an  architectural  screen  of  a  beauty 
hitherto  unrivalled  in  its  class. 

The  aqueducts  of  Segovia  and  Tarragona  in  Spain,  though  not 
perhaps  so  grand,  are  quite  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  this ;  and  if 
they  stood  across  a  line  of  well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  might 
form  as  beautiful  objects.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is  much  marred  by 
the  houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases.  Both  these  rise  to 
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about  100  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  their  foundation  in  the  oentre.  That  of 
Segovia  is  raised  on  light  piers,  the  effect  of  which  ii  perhaps  somewhat 
spoiled  by  numerous  o&ets,  and  the  tipper  tier  is  if  anything  too  light 
for  the  lower.  Theae  defects  are  avoided  at  Tarragona,  the  central 
arches  of  which  are  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  250.  In  this  example  the 
proportion  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  arcade  is  more  perfect,  and  the 
whole  bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive 
•olidity  and  elegance  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  work 
of  ita  class.  It  wants,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pont  du  Gard ; 
for  though  its  length  is  about  the  same,  exceeding  800  ft.,  it  has 
neither  ita  height  nor  the  impreesion  of  power  given  by  the  great 
arches  of  that  building,  especially  when  contrasted  with  those  that 
are  smaller.  * 


The  Roman  bridges  were  dedgned  on  the  aame  grand  scale  as  their 
aqueducts,  though  from  their  nature  they  of  course  oould  not  possess 
the  same  grace  and  lightness.  This  was,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated by  their  inherent  solidity  and  by  the  manifestation  of  strength 
imparted  by  the  Bomans  to  all  these  structures.  They  seem  to  have 
been  designed  to  last  for  ever ;  and  but  for  the  violence  of  man,  it 
would  be  hardly  poesible  to  set  limits  to  their  durability.  Many  still 
remain  in  almost  every  comer  of  the  Eoman  Empire;  and  wherever 
found  are  easily  recognised  by  the  unmistakable  impress  of  Boroan 
grandeur  which  is  stamped  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  Trajan  erocted 
at  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
roadway  is  perfectly  level,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Roman  bridges, 
though  the  mode  by  which  this  is  obtained,  of  springing  the  arches 
from  different  levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleasing.  To  ua  at  least 
it  is  unfamiliar,  and  has  never,  I  think,  been  adopted  in  modem  times. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  either  have  made  the  arches  all  equal — a 
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mistake,  considering  their  different   heights — or  have  built  solidly 
over  the  smaller  arches  to  bring  np  the  level,  which  would  have  been 
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Bridge  of  Trajan,  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain. 


a  far  greater  error  in  construction  than  the  other  is  in  taste.  The 
bridge  consists  of  six  arches,  the  whole  length  of  the  roadway  being 
650  ft.;  the  two  central  arches  are  about  100  ft.  span;  the  roadway.is 
140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  stream  which  it  crosses.  The  piers  are 
well  proportioned  and  graceful ;  and  altogether  the  work  is  as  fine  and 
as  tasteful  an  example  of  bridge-building  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
even  in  these  days  of  engineering  activity. 

The  bridge  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  over  the  Danube  was 
a  far  more  difficult  work  in  an  engineering  point  of  view ;  but  the 
superstructure  being  of  wood,  resting  only  on  stone  piers,  it  would 
necessarily  have  possessed  much  less  architectural  beauty  than  this,  or 
indeed  than  many  others. 

These  examples  of  this  class  of  Eoman  works  must  suffice ;  they  are 
so  typical  of  the  style  that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  them  altogether, 
though  the  subject  scarcely  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  objects  of  this 
work.  The  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  richly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  not  only  because  they  are  in  fact  the  only 
works  which  the  Homans,  either  from  taste  or  from  social  position, 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  without  affectation,  and  with  all  their 
originality  and  power,  but  also  becaubo  it  was  in  building  these  works 
that  the  Romans  acquired  that  constructive  skill  and  largeness  of 
proportion  which  enabled  them  to  design  and  carry  out  works  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  to  vault  such  spaces,  and  to  give  to  their  buildings 
generally  that  size  and  impress  of  power  which  form  their  chief  and 
frequently  their  only  merit.  It  was  this  too  that  enabled  them  to 
originate  that  new  style  of  vaulted  buildings  which  at  one  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  promised  to  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
no  architecture  of  the  world  had  ever  attained.  The  Gothic  style, 
it  is  true,  perished  at  a  time  when  it  was  veiy  far  from  completed ; 
but  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  know  where  and  under  what 
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circnmetatices  it  waa  invented.  We  shall  snbseqneotly  have  to  trace 
how  far  it  advanced  towards  that  perfection  at  which  it  aimed,  but 
to  which  it  never  reached.  Strangely  enough,  it  failed  solely  because 
of  the  revival  and  the  peminious  influence  of  that  very  parent  style 
to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  the  growth  and  maturity  of  which  we 
have  just  been  describing.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  the  edificea  reared  at 
Borne  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire  which  bo  impressed  the 
architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  they  abandoned 
their  own  beautiful  style  to  imitate  that  of  the  Romans,  but  with  an 
inooDgruity  which  seems  inevitably  to  result  from  all  imitations,  as 
contrasted  with  true  creations,  in  architectural  art. 
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There  still  remains  one  other  style  to  be  described  before  leaving  the 
domain  of  Heathendom  to  venture  into  the  wide  realms  of  Christian 
and  Saracenic  art  with  which  the  remainder  of  these  two  volumes 
is  mainly  occupied.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  one  that  was  of  great 
importance  while  it  existed,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  know  very  little 
at  present.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  Sassanian  kings  were  situated  on  or  near  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  were  therefore  built  either  of  sun-burnt 
or  imperfectly  baked  bricks,  which  consequently  crumbled  to  dust,  or, 
where  erected  with  more  durable  materials,  these  have  been  quarried 
by  the  succeeding  inhabitants  of  these  fertile  regions.  Partly  also  it 
arises  j&om  the  Sassanians  not  being  essentially  a  building  race.  Their 
religion  required  no  temples  and  their  customs  repudiated  the  splendour 
of  the  sepulchre,  so  that  their  buildings  were  mainly  palaces.  One  of 
these,  that  at  Dustagird,  is  described  by  all  contemporary  historians^ 
as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  East,  but  its  glories  were 
ephemeral :  gold  and  silver  and  precious  hangings  rich  in  colour  and 
embroidery  made  up  a  splendour  in  which  the  more  stable  arts  of  archi- 
tecture had  but  little  part,  and  all  perished  in  an  hour  when  invaded 
by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  Heraclius,  or  the  more  destructive  hosts  of 
Arabian  invaders  a  few  years  afterwards.  Whatever  the  cause  how- 
ever, never  was  destruction  more  complete.  Two  or  three  ruined  palaces 
still  exist  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  A  fragment  known  as  the  T&k 
Kesra  still  remains  to  indicate  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon  once  stood, 

*  These  are  well  epitomised  by  Gibbon,  Book  xlvi.  vol.  v.  p.  528. 
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but  the  Bite  of  Uustagird  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  So  little  in  fact 
remains  that  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
style  really  was.  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  palace  at  Mashita 
in  Moab,  which  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  erected  by  the  last 
great  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  which  is  yet  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
of  detail  and  richness  of  ornament  by  any  building  of  its  class 
and  age. 

As  nearly  as  may  be,  one  thousand  yeai's  had  elapsed  since  the 
completion  of  the  palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  and  the  commencement 
of  this  building,  and  for  the  great  part  of  that  period  the  history  of 
Persian  or  Central  Asian  architecture  is  a  blank.  The  SeleucidsB  built 
nothing  that  has  come  down  to  our  times.  The  Farthians,  too,  have  left 
us  little,  so  that  it  is  practically  only  after  a  hiatus  of  nearly  six 
centuries,  during  which  no  building  now  known  to  exist  can  be  quoted, 
that  we  again  begin  to  feel  that  the  art  had  not  entirely  perished  in 
the  populous  countries  of  Central  Asia ;  but  even  then  our  history 
recommences  so  timidly  and  with  buildings  of  such  uncertain  dates  as 
to  be  very  far  from  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  known  as  belonging  to  the  new  school 
is  the  palace  of  Al  Hadhr,  situated  in  the  plain,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  ruins  of  Kaleh  Shergat. 
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Plan  of  Palace  at  Al  Uadhr.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Mr.  LAyard.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  lln. 


The  city  itself  is  circular  in  plan,  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  towers  at  intervals, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  walled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  This  is  again  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a  wall  across  its  centre.  The  outer  court  is  unencumbered 
by  buildings,  the  inner  nearly  filled  with  them.^     The  principal  of 


^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  ix.  pi.  9,  p.  476. 
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these  ia  that  represented  in  plan  on  Woodcnt  No.  ^52.  It  oonsists 
of  three  l&rge  and  four  smaller  halla  placed  aide  by  aide,  with  varioue 
smaller  apartments  in  the  rear.  All  the«e  halls  are  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel-vaults,  without  ribs  or  other  ornament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  open  in  front,  all  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  from 
the  one  end. 

There  can  be  very  liille  doubt  that  these  balls  are  copies,  or  in- 
tended to  be  BO,  of  the  halls  of  the  old  ABsyrian  palaces ;  but  that 
strange  mania  for  vaulted  roofs  which  seized  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  aa  well  as  on  those  of  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages  led  the 
architect  on  to  a  new  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  apparent  at  first  eight. 

The  old  halls  had  almost  invariably  their  entrances  on  the  longer 
i>ide ;  but  with  a  vault  this  would  have  required  immense  abutments ; 
and  without  in- 
tersecting vaults, 
which  had  not 
then  come  into 
general  nee,  won  Id 
even  in  that  case 
ha  vebeendiEBcul  t. 
The  moat  obvious 

mode  of  meeting      isa.    ElsntionurpmofUiFPaUauf  AI  Hidlir.    Sula  I"  n,  to  I  In. 

the  difficulty  was 

that  adopted  here  of  using  the  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to  the  other, 
like  the  arches  of  a  bridge  ;  so  that,  if  the  two  external  arches  were  firm, 
all  the  rest  were  safe.  This  was  provided  for  by  making  the  outer  halls 
smaller,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  253),  or  by  strength- 
ening the  outer  wall.  But  even  then  the  architect  seems  to  have 
shrunk  from  weakening  the  intermediate  walls  by  making  too  many 
openings  in  them.  Those  which  do  exist  ai«  small  and  infrequent; 
so  that  there  ia  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment,  and 
that  so  narrow  as  to  seem  incongruous  with  the  size  of  the  room 
to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  the  square  apartment  in  the 
rear,  with  the  donble  wall,  was  applied.  It  may  have  been  a  temple, 
but  more  probably  contained  a  stair  w  inclined  plane  leading  te  the 
roof  or  upper  rooms  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  smaller 
halls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  the  building  are  copied  from  the  Itoman — the 
archivolts  and  pilasters  almost  literally  so,  but  still  bo  mdely  executed 
as  to  prove  that  it  was  not  done  under  the  direct  super intendenee  of  a 
Roman  artist.  This  is  even  more  evident  with  regard  to  the  griffins 
and  scroll-work,  and  the  acanthns-leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  friezes.  The  most  peculiar  ornament,  however,  is  the  range  of  masks 
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carried  round  all  the  archi volts  of  the  arches,  llie  only  4hing  known 
at  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Yolterra  with  three  masks ;  but 
here  these  are  infinitely  more  numerous  over  all  the  arches,  and  form, 
in  fact,  the  principal  features  of  the  decorations. 

Even  tradition  is  silent  regarding  the  date  of  these  remarkable  ruins. 
The  style  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Ck>nstantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aurelian 
and  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  speak  at 
all  confidently,  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  place  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected ;  and  local  peculiar- 
ities often  influence  a  style  as  much  as  the  age  in  which  it  flourished. 

Another  building  which  merits  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it  is  now  used  as  the  great  mosque  at  Diarbekr. 
Keither  its  history  nor  even  its  date  is  con-ectly  known  ;  but  judging 
from  its  style,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  such  drH wings  as 
exist,  it  may  originally  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tiri- 
dates  (a.d.  286-342).  The  palace — for  such  it  was  originally— consists 
of  an  oblong  courtyard,  at  either  end  of  which  is  a  building  with  open 
arcades  in  two  storeys  facing  one  another— as  in  the  palace  of  the 
Hebdomon  at  Constantinople  -  and  between  the  two,  facing  the  entrance, 
is  the  fa9ade  of  a  church  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  court.^ 

The  principal  of  the  two  wing-buildings  is  represented  on  Woodcut 
No.  254.  The  framework  is  of  a  debased  Koman  style  of  architecture, 
similar  to  parts  of  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  or  Constantine  at  Spalatro 
or  Jerusalem,  but,  being  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  capital, 
the  details  display  a  wildness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contem- 
porary examples  in  Italy  or  the  further  west.  One  of  the  most  puzzling 
eccentricities  connected  with  this  building  is  that  the  architecture  of 
the  upper  storey  is  much  more  classical  than  that  of  the  lower.  There 
is  no  feature  in  it — barring  the  Cufic  inscription— that  indicates  an  age 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  With  the  lower  storey,  however, 
the  case  is  diflerent.  The  pointed  arches  and  the  details  of  the  openings 
generally  are  those  of  a  much  later  period,  though  of  course  from  their 
position  they  must  have  been  erected  before  the  upper.  On  the  whole 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  building  we  now  see  was  erected,  as 
it  now  stands,  at  the  age  of  the  Cufic  inscriptions,*  whatever  that  may 
be,  but  that  the  remains  of  some  more  ancient  edifice  was  most  skilfully 
worked  up  in  the  new.  Till,  however,  the  building  is  carefully 
examined  by  some  thoroughly  competent  person,  this  must  remain 


*  For  the  principal  part  of  the  iDforma-  OodbuI  Taylor,  and  brought  home  to  this 
tion  regarding  thifl  building  I  am  indebted  country.  I  never  could  learu,  however, 
to  M.  0.  Texier.  He  possessed  detailed  that  they  were  translated.  I  feel  certain 
drawings  of  every  part,  but  they  have  they  were  never  published,  and  cannot 
never  been  published.  find  out  what  has  bicome  of  them. 

»  These  inscriptions  were  all  copied  by  1 
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doubtful,  llie  building  is  rich,  and  so  intereeting  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  tbat  its  history  and  peculiarities  will  before  loi^  be 
inveeligated. 

Witb  tlie  acccBSton  of    the   Stissanians,  a.d.  223,  Persia  regained 


much  of  that  power  and  stability  to  wbich  she  had  been  bo  long  a 
stranger.  The  capture  of  the  Roioan  Emperor  Valerian  by  the  2nd 
king  of  the  race,  a.d,  200,  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  victories  over 
GaleriuB  by  the  Tth  (296),  and  the  exploits  of  the  I4th,  Babram  Qaur, 
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and  his  visit  to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kiiigB>  all  point  to  extended 
power  abroad ;  while  the  improireiiielit  in  the  fine  arts  at  home  indi- 
cates returning  prosperity  and  a  degree  of  security  unknown  since  the 
fall  of  the  AchsBinemde. 

Theae  kings  seem  to  have  been  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  older  dynasties  :  at  all  events  they  restored  the  ancient  reli- 
gion and  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  with  which  we  are  familiar 
as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  fire-worship  does  not  admit  of  temples,  and 
we  consequently  miss  that  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages  best 
illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  palaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention 
to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  his  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the  builders 
of  Al  Hadhr ;  but  we  only  find  it  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  during 
which  changes  had  taken  place  which  altered  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a  new  and  complete  style. 

They  retained  the  great  tunnel-like  halls  of  Al  Hadhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  archee  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But,  above  all,  they  learnt  to  place 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pendentives,^  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down  simulated  lines 
of  support  to  the  ground.  Besides  all  these  constructive  peculiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Boman  detail,  and  adopted  a  system  of  long  reed- 
like pilasters,  ext.ending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 
they  were  joined  by  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  Byzantine  style  as  carried 
out  at  a  later  age  in  Armenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  stjle,  and  be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examples  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  Sassanians 
borrowed  the  style  from  the  Eastern  Bomans,  or  whether  they  them- 
selves were  in  fact  the  inventors  from  whom  the  architects  of  the 
more  western  nations  took  the  hints  which  they  afterwards  so  much 
improved  upon. 

The  various  steps  by  which  the  Bomans  advanced  from  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  like  the  Pantheon  to  that  of  the  church  of 
Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  so  consecutive  and  so  easily  traced 


»  These  are  expedients  for  filling  up 
the  corners  of  square  lower  storeys  on 
wliich  it  is  intended  to  place  a  circular 
Buperstructure.  They  somewhat  resemhle 
very  hirge  brackets  or  corbels  placed  in 


an  angle.  Examples  of  them  have  been 
given  in  speaking  of  Byzantine  architec- 
ture, and  otliers  will  be  found  in  tlie 
chapter  on  Mahomedan  Architecture  in 
India,  further  on. 
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aa  to  be  intelligible  in  themBelves  without  the  neceseity  of  eeeking 
for  any  foreign  element  which  may  have  affected  them.  If  it  really 
was  HO,  and  the  architecture  of  Constantinople  was  not  influenoed  from 
the  East,  we  must  admit  that  the  Saesanian  was  an  independent  and 
dmultaaeoaa  inTention,  poesesaing  characterieticfl  well  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  quite  certain  too  that  this  style  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  styles  of  Asia,  which  exhibit  many  features  not 
derivable  from  any  of  the  more  Western  styles. 

A  few  examples  will  reader  this  clearer  than  it  can  be  made  in 
words.  The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  255  and  256)  of  a 
small  but  interesting  palace  at  Serbistan  will  explain  moat  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style.  'I'he  entrances,  it  will  be  observed,  are  deep 
tunnel-like  arches,  but  the  centre  is  covered  by  a  dome  resting  on 
pendentives,  not  filling  up  the  angles  by  a  great  bracket,  as  was  usual 


»t.    PluoTPiUcriLSerMttui.       K*.    SertlonDnllne  ABorPaUaatSnUilan.  (Prom  FUndtn 
Sode  IMft.  tol  In.  Rnd  Cout'i  ■  Vaf ige  «i  PEnt.')  Sule  S«  R.  U  1 1n, 

with  the  Romans,  but  oonstructed  by  throwing  a  series  of  arches 
across  them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  so  as  to  convert  the  square  into 
the  di-cular  form  required.  The  dome  too  is  elliptical,  not  semicir- 
cular, and  is  the  next  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,  which  was 
necessarily  introduced  in  the  more  rainy  climates  further  north.  Being 
of  brick,  the  building  depended  externally  on  stucco  for  its  ornamenta- 
tion ;  and  this  having  perished,  we  are  loft  without  the  means  of 
judging  of  its  details. 

In  the  lateral  halls,  pillars  are  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  ribs  spring.  The  builders 
thus  obtained  the  m^ans  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  the  vault, 
without  breaking  the  external  outline  by  butti-essea,  and  without 
occupying  much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
projections  added  considerably  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
interior.  The  date  of  the  building  is  not  correctly  known,  but  it 
most  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  Shapour,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  palaze  at  Firouzabad  is  probably  a  century  more  modem,  and 
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is  erected  on  a  far  more  magnifioent  scale,  beJug  in  fact  the  tTpical 

building  of  the  atyle,  so  far  at  least  aa  we  at  pTeeent  know. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  the 
great  central  entrance  opens  late- 
rally into  two  side  chambers,  and  the 
inner  of  these  into  a  snite  of  three 
splendid  domed  apartments,  occnpy- 
ing  the  whole  width  of  the  building. 
Beyond  this  is  an  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  all  opening 
upon  it. 

As  will  be  perceived  from  Wood- 
cut No.  259,  representing  one  of 
the  doorways  in  the  domed  balls, 
the  details  have  nothing  Boman 
about  them,  but  are  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  Persepolis,  with  so  little 
change  that  the  style,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  judge,  is  almost  au  exact 
reproduction.  The  portion  of  the 
exterior  represented  in  Woodcut  No. 
259  tells  the  same  tale,  though  for 
its  prototype  we  must  go  back  still 
further  to  the  ruins  at  Wurlia — the 
building  called  Wuswns  at  that 
place  (see  p.  161)  being  a  palace 
arranged  veryaimilarlyto  these,  and 
adorned  extemallyby  panellings  and 
reeded  pilasters,  diflfering  fiam.  these 
buildings  only  in  detail  and  arrange' 
ment,  but  in  all  essentials  so  like 
thcmas  to  prove  that  the  Sossanians 
Iwrrowed  most  of  their  peculiarities 
from  earlier  native  examples. 

The  building  itself  is  a  perfectly 
regular  parellelogram,  332  ft,  by 
1 80,  witliout  a  Hingle  break,  or  even 
an  opening  of  any  nort,  except  the 
one  gicat  arch  of  the  entrance ;  and 
extcnially  it  has  no  ornament  but 

,    ,    ,    _, the  repetition  of  the  tall  pilasters 

2B8.   ixionray  Bi  KiToiiMtad.  (From  FUndin  and  narrow  arches  represented  in 
Woodcut  No.  259.    Its  aspect  is  thus 

simple  and  severe,  but  more  like  a  gigantic  Baatile  than  the  palace 

of  a  gay,  pavilion-loving  people,  like  the  Persians. 
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InternaUy  the  arrangement  of  tlie  halla  is  simple  and  appropriate, 
and,  though  somewhat  too  foi  mal,  ie  dignified  and  capable  of  conaider- 
able  architectural  display.  On 
the  whole,  however,  its  forma- 
lity is  perhajis  lees  pleasing 
than  the  mor^  picturesque 
arrangements  of  the  palace  at 
Serbistan  last  described. 

Another  centnry  probably 
elapsed  before  Khosru  (Nushir- 
van)  commenced  the  most  dar- 
ing, though  certainly  not  the 

most  beautiful   building  ever     na.   I'.inof  Kxt^niai  Wiii,  FirouutHd.  NokiLc. 
attempted  by  any  of  his  race ; 

for  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  well-known  Tak  Eesra  (Woodcuts 
Noe.  260,  2(31),  the  only  important  ruin  that  now  marks  the  sit© 
of  the  Cteeiphon  of  the  Greeks — the  great  ilodain  of  the  Arabian 
oonqnerors. 

As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  palace,  a  facade  similar  in 
arrangement  to  that  at  Firouzahad,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  its 
width  being  370  ft., 
ita  height  105.  In- 
stead, of  the  plain 
circular  arch  of  the 
earlier  example,  the 
architect  has  here  at- 
tempted the  section 
of  one  of  his  domes- 
hoping  thus  to  avoid 
some,  at  least,  of  the 

DVU.C,  -1.  .i"iri.,  u.  MID    j^     KUnofTSk  Kcpra  at  OlMlphon.    (From  Flmnlin  mid  Coslt.) 

lateral  thrust — toob-  scait  loon,  toiin. 

tain,  in  short,  by  an 

ellipse  what  the  Qothic  architects  managed  by  the  pointed  arch.  As 
a  mere  scientific  point  of  construction  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Sassanian 
did  not  take  the  best  mode  of  attaining  his  end ;  but  to  our  eyes,  at 
least,  it  appears  fortunate  that  the  Gothic  nrchitects  had  other  models 
before  them,  or  they  might  have  copied  what  perhaps  even  their  ability 
would  never  have  rendered  a  beauty. 

Another  detail  in  which  this  building  contrasts  most  painfully 
with  thelastdescribedisthat,  instead  of  the  tall,  simple,  and  elegantly- 
shaped  pilasters  which  adorned  its  exterior,  we  here  find  a  number  of 
storeys  of  blind  arches  superimposed  the  one  on  the  other  withont  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  compensating  accession  of 
elegance.  The  foiling  of  seventeen  small  arches  above  the  great  arch  is 
interesting,  as  containing  the  germ  of  much  that  was  found  afterwards 
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in  both  Eastern  and  Western  styles.  Here  it  arose  ftx>m  an  attempt 
of  the  architect  to  carry  his  third  storey  round  the  top  of  the  great 
arch.  This  is  not  bo  evident  in  the  small,  as  in  FlandiD  and  Coste's 
large,  drawings,'  bat  the  arches  in  fact  are  the  same  and  spaced  in  the 
same  manner  over  the  arch  as  in  the  wings ;  bnt  being  in  brick 
shafts  could  not  be  introduced,  and  altogether  the  whole  is  so  clnmsy 
and  BO  tentative  that  numbcrlesB  anomalies  are  everywhere  apparent. 
The  design  is  novel,  and  too  ambitious  to  bo  auccessfnl. 


Though  it  may  not  perhaps  bo  beautiful,  there  is  certainly  Bome- 
thing  grand  in  a  great  vaulteil  entrance,  72  ft.  wide  by  85  ft.  in 
height  and  115  in  depth,  though  it  makes  the  doorway  at  the  inner 
end  and  all  the  adjoining  parts  look  extremely  small.  It  would  have 
required  the  rest  of  the  palace  to  be  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of 
scale  to  comfjcnsate  for  thie  defect.  The  Saracenic  architects  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  making  the  groat  portal  a  semidome,  and  by  cutting 
it  ap  with  ornaments  and  details,  so  that  the  doorway  looked  as  large 
as  was  required  for  the  space  left  for  it.  Here,  in  the  parent  form, 
all  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  int«rior,  and  painting  alone  could  have 
been  employed  to  relieve  its  nakedness,  which,  however,  it  never  would 
have  done  effectually.' 

The  ornaments  in  these  and  in  all  theothor  buildings  of  the  Sassa- 
nians  having  been  executed  in  plaster,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  detail  they  once  posBcssed  bnt  for  the 

'  FUndmandCoste.'VojiigeenPene,' :  Piroiiiabad     .    .    a.v.  iSO 

vol.  iv.  pi.  218.  I  Cteaiplion 550 

'  These  four  buildings  probablj  date  i  To  which  we  may  now  add 

as  neat  SB  mn)'  be  one  cenCurj  from  each  MashitB 620 

other,  thua —  A  bnre  akeletoii,  wliich   it   will  require 

AlHadhr.     .     .    A.r,  250  much  time  and  labour  to  clothe  with  fleeli 

Si-rbiatan   .     .    .    -  '  -  350  and  rcalore  to  life. 
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fortunate  discovery  of  a  palace  erected  in  Moab  by  Khosru  Pnrviz,  the 
last  great  monarch  of  this  line.^ 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcnt,  the  whole  building  is 
a  square,  measuring  above  600  ft.  each  way,  but  only  the  inner  por- 
tion of  it,  about  1 70  ft.  square  marked  e  e,  has  been  ever  finished  or 


262. 


Sketch  Plan  of  Palace  at  Maabita. 


inhabited.  It  was  apparently  originally  erected  as  a  hunting-box  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  king,  and  preserves 
all  the  features  we  are  familiar  with  in  Sassanian  palaces.  It  is  wholly 
in  brick,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  triapsal  hall,  once  surmounted 
by  a  dome  on  pendentives  like  those  at  Serbistan  or  Firouzabad.  On 
either  side  were  eight  vaulted  haUs  with  intermediate  courts  almost 
identical  with  those  found  at  Eski  Bagdad^  or  at  Firouzabad.     So 


» *TheLandofMoab/byH.B.Tri8tram, 
M.A.,  &c    Murraj,  1873.    As  all  the  in- 


it,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
again.  For  further  information  on  the  sub- 


formation  respecting  the  palace  is  con-  '  ject  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  work, 
tainedinihatbook,  pp.  195  to  215,  and  all  |      '  Rich,  *  Residence  in  Koordistan,*  ii. 
the  illustrations  here  used  are  taken  from  |  251  et  seq. 

2  c  2 
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far  theie  is  nothing  either  remarkable  or  interesting,  except  the 
peculiarity  of  finding  a  Persian  building  in  aueh  a  Bitiiation,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  of  that  full-curved  shape 
which  are  first  found  in  the  works  of  Justiuias,  which  so  far  helps  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  building. 

It  aeems,  however,  that  at  a  time  when  Chosroee  poseeseed  all  Aula 
and  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile,  and  maintained  a  camp 
for  ten  years  on  the  shores  of  the  BosiihoruB,  in  sight  of  Constantinople, 
that  this  modcbt  abode  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  greatest  monarch  of 
the  day.  He  consequently  determined  to  add  to  it  the  enclosure 
above  described,  and  to  ornament  it  with  a  portal  which  should  exceed 
in  richness  anything  of  the  sort  to  be  found  in  Syria,     Unfortunately 


for  the  history  of  art,  this  design  was  never  carried  out.  When  the 
walls  were  raised  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  workmen  were 
called  off,  moat  probably  in  consequenoe  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Nineveh  in  627 ;  and  the  atones  remain  half  hewn,  the  ornament 
unfinished,  and  the  whole  exactly  as  if  left  in  a  panic,  never  to  be 
resumed. 

The  length  of  the  facade— marked  a  a  in  plan,  Woodcut  No.  262 — 
between  the  plain  towers,  which  are  the  same  all  round,  is  about 
170  ft.,'  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  square-headed  portal 
Sanked  by  two  octagonal  towers.     Each  face  of  these  towers  was  or- 

'  The  pLtn 
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namented  by  an  equilateral  triangular  pediment,  filled  with  the  richest 
Bcalptuie.     la  that  shown  in  ^Voodciat  No.  264,  two  lai^  animals  are 


represented  facing  one  another  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  vaso,  on 
which  are  two  doves,  and  out  of  which  springs  a  vino  which  Bi>readK 
iivei-  the  whole  surface  of  the  triangle,  iuters|>erBed  with  birds  and 
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buuchcB  of  gra^xM.  lu  another  ^nel  one  of  the  lione  is  represented 
with  wiiigB,  evidently  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  those  found  at 
Nineveh  and  Persopolis,  and  in  all  are  curious  hexagonal    rosettes. 


caiTcd  with  a  richness  far  exceeding  anything  found  in  Gothic 
architecture,  biit  which  are  found  repeated  with  very  little  variation 
in  the  Jaiiia  temples  of  Western  India. 

The  wing  walls  of  tlie  la';ade  are  almoft  more  l)i;aTitifuI  than  the 
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central  part  itself.  As  on  the  towers,  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a 
series  of  triangles  filled  with  incised  decorations  and  with  rosettes 
in  their  centres;  while,  as" will  be  observed  in  Woodcut  No.  265,  the 
decoration  in  each  panel  is  varied,  and  all  are  unfinished.  The  cornice 
only  exists  at  one  angle,  and  the  mortice  stones  never  were  inserted 
that  were  meant  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Enough  however  remains  to 
enable  us  to  see  that,  as  a  surface  decoration,  it  is  nearly  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  appropriateness.  As  an  external  form  I  know  nothing 
like  it.  It  is  only  matched  by  that  between  the  arches  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  is  so  near  it  in  age  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  school  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  incomplete  state  in  which  this  fa9ade  was  left 
there  does  not  seem  much  difficulty  in  restoring  it  within  very  narrow 
limits  of  certainty.  The  elevation  cannot  have  diflfered  greatly  from 
that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  266,  on  the  following  page.  In  the  first 
place  there  must  have  been  a  great  arch  over  the  entrance  doorway — 
this  is  de  rigueur  in  Sassanian  art,  and  this  must  have  been  stilted  or 
horse-shoed,  as  without  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  fit  on  to  the 
cornice  in  the  towers,  and  all  the  arches  in  the  interior  take,  as  I  am 
informed,  that  shape.  Besides  this  there  is  at  Takt-i-Gero^  a  Sassanian 
arch  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  equally  classical  in  design,  which  is, 
like  this  one,  horse-shoed  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  diameter ; 
and  at  Urgub  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  rock-cut  excavations  which  are 
of  this  or  an  earlier  age  have  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  degree.^ 

Above  this,  the  third  storey,  is  a  repetition  of  the  lowest,  on  half 
its  scale— as  in  the  Tak  Kesra, — but  with  this  difference,  that  here  the 
angular  form  admits  of  its  being  carried  constructively  over  the  great 
arch,  so  that  it  becomes  a  facsimile  of  an  arch  at  Murano  near  Venice,^ 
which  is  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  some  desecrated  building  of  the 
same  age,  probably  of  Antioch  or  some  city  of  Syria  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  Above  this  the  elevation  is  more  open  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  facade  could  not  have  been  less  than  90  ft.  in 
height,  from  the  fact  that  the  mouldings  at  the  base  (Woodcut  No.  265) 
are  the  mouldings  of  a  Corinthian  column  of  that  height,  and  no  archi- 
tect with  a  knowledge  of  the  style  would  have  used  such  mouldings 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  unless  he  intended  his  building  to  be 
of  a  height  equal  at  least  to  that  proportion.  The  domes  are  those  of 
Serbistan  or  of  Amrith  (Woodcut  No.  120);  but  such  domes  are  frequent 
in  Syria  before  this  age,  and  became  more  so  afterwards. 

The  great  defect  of  the  palace  at  Mashita  as  an  illustration  of  Sas- 
sanian art  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Chosroes 


*  Flaudlu  and  Cottte,  vol.  W.  pis.  214, 
215. 
'  Texicr  nml  Pullaii,  *  Byzantine  Arclii- 


tecture.'    4to.  1864.     PI.  iv.  p.  40  et  seq. 
•  Ruakin,  *Stouo«  of  Vcnico,*  vol.  ii, 
pU.  3,  4,  nnd  5. 
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(lid  not  bring  witli  liim  architects  or  ecolptora  to  erect  thia  building. 


He  einpliiyoil  the  artists  of  Antiocli  or  DamaBcus,  »r  those  of  Syria,  a« 
he  found  them.     Ho  traced  the  form  mid  iluHigii  of  what  he  wantofl. 
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and  left  them  to  execute  it,  and  tiiey  introduced  the  vine — n-liich  ha(i\. 
been  the  principal  "  motive  "  in  Buch  designs  from  the  time  of  Herod 
till  the  Moelom  invasion — and  other  details  of  the  Byzantine  art  with 
which  Jti>tiniau  had  made  them  familiar  from  his  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem, Antioch,  and  eluewhere.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
India  sis  centuries  later.  When  the  Moslems  conquered  that  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  bniilt  mosques  at  JJelhiand 
Ajmere  which  are  still  among  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  design  and  outline  are  purely  Saracenic,  but  every  detail  iu  Hindu, 


3M.  An:h  of  CbcHTDH  Bt  Tskt-l-BoBUn.    (From  Flaadln  mnd  CmU.) 

but,  just  as  in  this  case,  more  exquisite  than  anything  the  Moslems 
ever  did  afterwards  in  that  country. 

Though  it  thus  stands  singularly  alone,  the  discovery  of  this  palace 
fills  a  gap  in  our  history  such  as  no  other  building  occupies  up  to  the 
preaent  time.  And  when  more,  and  more  correct,  details  have  been 
procured,  it  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  monograph,  which  can  hardly 
he  attempted  now  from  the  scanty  materials  available.  Its  greatest 
interest,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  Persian  and  Indian 
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OBquea  were  derived   from  buildings  of  this  class.     Tlio  African 

mosques  were  enlargements  of  the  atriw  of  Christian  basilicas,  and 

this  form  is  never  found  there,  but  it  is  the  key  to  all  that  was 

afterwards  erected  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  dearth  of  Sassanian  buildings  there  is  one  other  monument 
that  it  is  worth  while  quoting  before  closing  this  chapter.  It  is  an 
archway  or  grotto,  which  the  same  Chosroes  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takt- 
i-Bostan,  near  Eermanshah  (Woodcut  No.  267  on  the  previous  page). 
Though  so  far  removed  from  Byzantine  influence  it  is  nearly  as 
classical  as  the  palace  at  Mashita.  The  flying  figures  over  the  arch 
are  evident  copies  of  those  adorning  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Komans,  the  mouldings  are  equally  classical,  and  though  the  costumes 
of  the  principal  personages,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  hunting  scenes 
on  either  hand,  partake  more  of  Assyria  than  of  Rome,  the  whole 
betrays  the  influence  of  his  early  education  and  the  difiFusion  of 
Western  arts  at  that  time  more  than  any  other  monument  we  know  of. 
The  statue  of  himself  on  his  favoiirite  black  steed  "  Shubz  diz,"  is 
original  and  interesting,  and,  with  many  of  the  details  of  this,  monu- 
ment, it  has  been  introduced  into  the  restoration  of  Mashita. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  the  architec- 
ture of  a  great  people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  materials  do  not 
exist  for  making  it  more  complete,  but  what  is  more  likely  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  looked  for,  but  will  be  found  when  attention 
is  fairly  directed  to  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  what  has  been 
said  regarding  it  will  be  much  clearer  and  better  understood  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  overlapped  the 
Sassanian,  and  was  to  some  extent  contemporary  with  it. 
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INTEODUCTOEY. 

If  a  line  were  drawn  north  and  south  from  Memel  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  Spalatro  on  the  Adriatic,  it  would  divide  Europe  into 
nearly  equal  halves.  All  that  part  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line 
would  be  found  to  be  inhabited  by  nations  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  all  those  to  the  eastward  of  it  by  nations  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  if — as  we  must  do — we  exclude  from  present  consideration 
those  fragments  of  the  effete  Turanian  races  which  still  linger  to 
the  westward,  as  well  as  the  intrusive  hordes  of  the  same  family 
which  temporarily  occupy  some  fair  portions  to  the  eastward  of  the 
line  so  drawn. 

This  line  is  not  of  course  quite  straight,  for  it  follows  the  boundary 
between  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  and  Poland  on  the 
other  as  far  as  Cracow,  while  it  crosses  Hungary  by  the  line  of 
the  Eaab  and  separates  Dalmatia  from  Turkey.  Though  Sclavonic 
influences  may  be  detected  to  the  westward  of  the  Iwundary,  they  are 
faint  and  underlie  the  Teutonic  element;  but  to  the  eastward,  the 
little  province  of  Siebenburgcn,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Hungary, 
fonns  the  only  little  oasis  of  Gothic  art  in  the  desert  of  Panslavic 
indifference  to  architectural  expression.  Originally  it  was  a  Koman, 
afterwards  a  German,  colony,  and  maintained  its  Gothic  st3'le  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.* 


^  lu  the  Miuiculu  at  Pesth  ure  a  num- 
ber of  objects  of  Egyptian  art,  said  to 
liave  l)cen  found  in  thiH  quarter.     Is  it 


too  mucli  to  assume  tho  pre-cxLutcuee  of  a 
Plioeniciau  or  Egyptian  colony  bore  before 
tlie  Roman  times  ? 
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From  Spalatro  the  line  crosses  the  Adriatic  to  Fermo,  and  then 
following  very  closely  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude,  divides  Italy  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves.  The  Gothic  tribes  settled  to  such  an  extent 
to  the  northward  of  this  boundary  as  to  influence  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  very  marked  degree ;  while  to  the  southward  of  it  their 
I)re8enoe  can  with  difficulty  be  detected,  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  and  for  a  very  limited  time. 

Architecturally  all  the  styles  of  art  practised  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  this  boundary,  may  be  cor- 
rectly and  graphically  described  as  the  Gothic  style.  All  those  to  the 
eastward  may  with  e<[ual  propriety  be  designated  as  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art. 

Anterior,  however,  to  these,  there  existed  a  transitional  style, 
properly  called  the  Romanesque,  which  may  be  described  as  that 
modification  of  the  classical  Eoman  form,  which  was  introduced 
between  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  and  was  avowedly 
an  attem2)t  to  adapt  classical  forms  to  Christian  purposes.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation  the  transition  was  perfected 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.d.  527  to  664),  when  it  became 
j)roperly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Byzantine.  To  the  westward,  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Komanesque  continued  to  be 
])ractised  till  the  6th  or  7th  centuries;  but  about  that  time  occurs 
an  hiatus  in  the  architectural  history  of  Western  Europe,  owing 
to  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Eoman  Empire 
and  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarian  hordes.  When  the  art  again 
reappeared,  it  was  strongly  tinctured  by  Barbarian  influences,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  designated  the  Gothic  style,  the  essential 
characteristic  being  that  it  is  the  architecture  of  a  people  differing 
from  the  Romans  or  Italians  in  blood,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
diflfering  from  them  in  a  like  ratio  in  their  architectural  conceptions. 

This  nomenclature  differs  slightly  from  that  usually  employed  in 
modern  architectural  works.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
names  were  introduced  by  persons  writing  monographs  of  the  styles  of 
their  native  countries,  and  not  by  any  one  who,  taking  a  larger  view 
of  the  subject,  was  attempting  to  classify  all  styles.  It  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  instance,  to  inquire  why  the  Germans  should  call 
the  architecture  of  such  cathedrals  as  those  of  Spires,  Worms,  <fec., 
by  the  absurd  name  of  Byzantine,  or  to  ask  them  what  feature  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  capital,  or  in  what  one  particular 
they  resembled  the  buildings  of  that  division  of  Europe.  They 
adoi)ted  a  name,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  extend  their  purview 
beyond  the  Rheinland,  no  harm  was  done.  But  w^ith  a  general 
historian  it  is  different ;  he  has  a  deflnite  use  for  the  term,  and  he 
cannot  admit  within  its  limits  any  style  or  details  w^liich  cannot 
esttiblish  their  affinity  to  it. 
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The  same  is  equally  time  of  the  Eomanesque.  There  is  in  Italy 
and  in  the  south  of  France  a  style  which  is  only  modified  Roman, 
without  any  extraneous  influence— and  to  which  the  term  more 
properly  applies,  and  to  use  it  to  designate  the  early  attempts  of 
the  antagonistic  nations  is  to  mistake,  not  only  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  the  whole  meaning  of  the  ethnography  of  art.  There  is, 
for  instance,  less  classical  feeling  in  the  naves  of  Peterborough  or 
Ely  Cathedrals,  than  in  those  of  Canterbury  or  York ;  and  our 
Norman  buildings,  in  all  essential  respects,  are  far  less  like  those  of 
Rome  than  the  Decorated  Pointed  buildings  which  superseded  them. 
If  the  change  of  a  simple  detail  or  the  substitution  of  a  pointed  for 
a  round  arch  is  sufficient  to  necessitate  a  change  of  name,  the  new 
style  should  have  been  called  Saracenesque,^  or  have  had  some  such 
name  conferred  upon  it. 

The  term  Gothic,  as  applied  to  all  the  styles  invented  and  used  by 
the  Western  Barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  and  settled 
within  its  limits,  is  a  true  and  expressive  term  both  ethnographically 
and  architecturally.  It  is  true  it  was  originally  invented  and  applied 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  that  meaning  has  long  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  become  unobjectionable  in  that 
respect;  and,  unless  the  several  styles  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  and 
comprehended  under  one  denomination — whatever  that  may  be — they 
can  never  be  classified  or  be  properly  understood. 

The  first  great  subdivision  of  this  that  occurs,  is  between  the  early 
and  later  Gothic  styles— which  may  generally  be  characterised  as  the 
Round  and  Pointed  Arched  Gothic  styles.  In  France,  however,  a 
pointed  style  preceded  the  round-arched,  so  that  this  characteristic 
must  not  be  too  rigidly  insisted  upon.  Beyond  this  general  classifica- 
tion, the  use  of  local  names,  when  available,  will  always  be  found  most 
convenient.  First,  the  country,  or  architectural  province,  in  which 
an  example  is  found  should  be  ascertained,  so  that  its  locality  may  be 
marked,  and  if  possible  with  the  addition  of  a  dynastic  or  regal  name 
to  point  out  its  epoch.  When  the  outline  is  sufficiently  marked,  it 
may  be  convenient,  as  the  French  do,  to  speak  of  the  style  of  the 
13th  century  as  applied  to  their  own  country.  The  terms  they 
use  always  seem  to  be  better  than  1st,  or  2nd^  Middle  Pointed,  or 
even  "  Geometric,"  **  Decorated, "  or  "  Perpendicular,"  or  such  general 
names  as  neither  tell  the  country  nor  the  age,  nor  even  accurately 
describe  the  style,  though  when  they  have  become  general  it  may 
seem  pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  them.  The  system  of  using  local, 
combined,  and  dynastic  names  has  been  followed  in  describing  all 
the  styles  hitherto  enumerated  in  this  volume,  and  will  be  followed 


*  If  Romanesque  is  to  be  applied  to  I  ought  to  be  called  Egyptianesque,  and  the 
our  Nomian  architecture,  the  Parthenon  |  Temple  nt  Ephcsns  Ahsyrianesque. 
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in  speaking  of  those  wliich  remain  to  be  described;  and  as  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  so  convenient,  whenever  it  is  possible  it  will 
be  adhered  to. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  principles,  the  division  proposed  for 
this  part  of  the  subject  is — 

1st.  To  treat  of  the  Western  Bomanesque  as  it  prevailed  in  Italy 
between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian' or  down  to  the  age 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  say  about  the  year  600.  So  long  in  fact  as 
it  remained  an  original  independent  style,  unmixed  with  foreign  or 
extraneous  influences. 

2nd.  To  take  up  the  Gothic  style  in  France,  and  follow  it  from  the 
time  it  emancipated  itself  from  the  Bomanesque  till  it  perished  under 
Francis  I.  If  this  arrangement  is  not  quite  logical,  it  is  certainly 
convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  grasp  the  complete  history  of  the 
style  in  the  country  where  most  of  the  more  important  features  were 
invented  and  perfected.  Having  once  mastered  the  history  of  Gothic 
art  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  the  sequence  in  which  the  other 
branches  of  the  style  are  followed  becomes  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  difficulty  of  arranging  them  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  sequence  as  in  the  determination  of  what  divisions  shall 
be  considered  as  separate  architectural  provinces.  In  a  handbook, 
subdivision  could  hardly  be  carried  too  far ;  in  a  history,  a  wider  view 
ought  to  be  taken.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  following  wiU  best 
meet  the  true  exigencies  of  the  case : 

3rd.  Belgium  and  Holland  should  be  taken  up  after  France  as 
a  separate  province  during  the  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  same  time 
forming  an  intermediate  link  between  that  country  and  Germany. 

4th.  Though  not  without  important  ethnographical  distinctions,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  all  the  German-speaking  countries  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic  as  one  jjrovince.  If  Germany  were  taken  up  before 
France,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  would  be  inadmissible ;  but  following 
the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country,  it  may  be  done  without  either 
confusion  or  needless   epetition. 

6th.  Scandinavia  follows  naturally  as  a  subordinate  and  unfor- 
tunately not  very  important  architectural  subdivision. 

6th.  From  this  we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  British 
Islands,  which  in  themselves  contain  three  tolerably  well  defined 
varieties  of  style,  popularly  known  as  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  or  round- 
arched,  and  the  Gothic,  or  pointed-arched  style  of  Architecture. 

7th.  Spain  might  have  been  made  to  follow  France,  as  most  of  its 
architectural  peculiarities  were  borrowed  from  that  country ;  but  some 
too  own  a  German  origin,  while  on  the  whole  the  new  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  her  art  are  so  few,  that  it  is  comparatively 
unimportant  in  what  sequence  the  country  is  taken. 

8th.   There    then   only  remains   Italy,   from  which   our  history 
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sprang,  and  to  which  it  returns.  After  treating  of  the  imporfocl 
Gothic  of  the  north,  we  pass  easily  to  the  imperfect  Byzantine  of 
the  southern  division  of  the  peninsula. 

9th.  From  Italy,  by  an  easy  gradation,  we  cross  the  Adriatic,  and 
begin  again  the  history  of  Christian  art  by  tracing  up  the  successive 
developments  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture  in  the  countries 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  boundary  line,  with  the  description  of 
which  this  chapter  commenced.  Owing  to  the  greater  uniformity  of 
race,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  far  more  easily  followed  to  the 
eastward  than  to  the  westward  of  the  lino.  The  Byzantine  Empire 
remained  one  and  undivided  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  from  that 
we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  Russia,  where  the  style  continued  to 
be  practised  till  Peter  the  Great  superseded  it  by  introducing  the  styles 
of  Western  Europe. 
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CHAPTER    11. 
WESTERN  ROMANESQUE  STYLE. 

CONTENTO. 

Basilicas  at  Rome— St.  Peter's— St.  Paul's— Basilicas  at  Rayenna — Torcello. 
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Basilicas. 

Like  the  study  of  all  modem  history,  that  of  Christian  architecture 
commences  with  Rome ;  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  where  the 
history  of  Rome  leaves  off,  but  far  back  in  the  Empire,  if  not,  indeed, 
almost  in  the  Republic. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  whole  history  of  the  art  in 
Imperial  Rome  is  that  of  a  style  in  coui*se  of  transition,  beginning 
with  a  purely  Pagan  or  Grecian  style  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
passing  into  one  almost  wholly  Christian  in  the  age  of  Constantino. 

At  the  first  epoch  of  the  Empire  the  temple  architecture  of  Rome 
consisted  in  an  external  arrangement  of  columns,  without  arches  or 
vaults,  and  was  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  it  had  become  an  internal  architecture, 
making  use  of  arches  and  vaults  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  columnar  orders,  except  as  ornaments,  and  became  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  Christian  requirements,  that  little  or  no  essential  change 
in  it  has  taken  place  from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  A  basilica 
of  the  form  adopted  in  the  first  century  after  Constantino  is  as 
suited  now  as  it  was  then  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  ritual. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era  an  immense  change  was  silently  but  certainly 
working  its  way  in  men's  minds.  The  old  religion  was  effete :  the 
best  men,  the  most  intellectual  spirits  of  the  age,  had  no  faith  in 
it;  and  the  new  religion  with  all  its  important  consequences  was 


/> 
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gradually  supplying  its  place  in  the  minds  of  men  long  before  it 
was  generally  accepted. 

There  is  thus  no  real  distinction  between  the  Emilian  or  Ulpian 
basilicas  and  those  which  Constantino  erected  for  the  use  of  the  early 
Christian  republic.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  such  a  series  as  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  Church  of  San  Vitale 
at  Ravenna,  to  point  out  what  part  really  belongs  to  Pagan  and  what 
to  Christian  art. 

It  is  true  that  Constantino  fixed  the  epoch  of  completed  transition, 
and  gave  it  form  and  substance ;  but  long  before  his  time  Paganism 
was  impossible  and  a  reform  inevitable.  The  feeling  of  the  world  had 
changed — its  form  of  utterance  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  early  history 
of  Christian  ai*t  from  that  of  Imperial  Bome.  The  sequence  is  so 
immediate  and  the  change  so  gradual,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  first  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  second. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  neither  its  Founder  nor  any  of  His 
more  immediate  successors  left  any  specific  directions  either  as  to  the 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  to  be  observed  by  His  followers,  nor  laid 
down  any  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  government  of  the  newly 
established  Church.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  left  almost 
wholly  to  those  to  whose  care  the  infant  congregation  was  entrusted 
to  frame  such  regulations  for  its  guidance  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  might  dictate,  and  gradually  to  appoint  such  forms  of 
worship  as  might  seem  most  suitable  to  express  the  purity  of  the 
new  faith,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  dignity  befitting  its  high 
mission. 

In  Judea  these  ceremonies,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  pomp-loving 
and  ceremonious  Egypt,  that  fixed  liturgies  and  rites  first  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  those  countries  far  from 
the  central  seat  of  government,  more  liberty  of  conscience  seems  to . 
have  been  attained  at  an  early  period  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
in  the  capital.  Before  the  time  of  Constantino  they  possessed  not  only 
churches,  but  a  regularly  established  hierarchy  and  a  form  of  worship 
similar  to  what  afterwards  obtained  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  form  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  however,  was 
long  unsettled.  At  first  it  seems  merely  to  have  been  that  the  most 
respected  individuals  of  each  isolated  congregation  were  selected  to 
form  a  council  to  advise  and  direct  their  fellow-Christians,  to  receive 
and  dispense  their  alms,  and,  under  the  simple  but  revered  title  of 
Presbyters,  to  act  as  fathers  rather  than  as  governors  to  the  scattered 
communities  by  which  they  were  elected.     The  idea,  however,  of  such 
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a  conncil  naturally  inolndee  that  of  a  president  to  guide  their  delibe- 
rations and  give  unity  and  force  to  their  decisions ;  and  such  we  soon 
find  springuig  up  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyter  Bishops,  as 
they  were  first  called.  During  the  course  of  the  second  century  the 
latter  institution  seeras  gradually  to  have  gained  strength  at  the 
expense  of  the  power  of  the  Presbyters,  whose  delegate  the  Bishop 
was  assumed  to  be.  In  that  capacity  the  Bishops  not  only  took 
upon  themselves  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
but  formed  themselves  into  separate  councils  and  synods,  meeting 
in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  provinces  where  they  were  located* 
These  meetings  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  city  in  which  they  met,  who  thus  assumed  to  be  the  chief  or 
metropolitan.  These  formed  a  new  presbytery  above  the  older  insti- 
tution, which  was  thus  gradually  superseded — ^to  be  again  surpassed 
by  the  great  councils  which,  after  the  age  of  Constantino,  formed  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  Church ;  performing  the  functions  of 
the  earlier  provincial  synods  with  more  extended  authority,  though 
with  less  unanimity  and  regularity  than  had  characterised  the  earlier 
institution. 

It  was  thus  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  the 
Christian  community  was  formed  into  a  vast  federal  republic,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  administered  by  its  own  officers,  acknowledging  no 
community  with  the  heathen  and  no  authority  in  the  constituted 
secular  powers  of  the  State.  But  at  the  same  time  the  hierarchy 
admitted  a  participation  of  rights  to  the  general  body  of  the  faithful, 
from  whom  they  were  chosen,  and  whose  delegation  was  still  admitted 
to  be  their  title  to  office. 

When,  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  this  persecuted  and  scattered 
Church  emerged  from  the  Catacombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Im- 
perial favour,  there  were  no  buildings  in  Home  which  could  be  found 
more  suited  for  their  purposes  than  the  basilicas  of  the  ancient  city. 
They  were  designed  and  erected  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  heathen  Empire,  and  were  in  consequence  eminently  suited  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  then  aspired  to  supersede 
its  fieillen  rival,  and  replace  it  by  a  younger  and  better  institution. 

In  the  basilicas  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  could  meet 
and  take  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  going  on.  The  bishop 
naturally  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  praetor  or  quaestor, 
the  presbyters  those  of  the  assessors.  The  altar  in  front  of  the  apse, 
where  the  pious  heathen  poured  out  libations  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  all  important  business,  served  equally  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christian  rites,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  ceremonies  or  in  the  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted therein,  the  basilica  of  the  heathen  became  the  ecclesia  or  place 
.  of  assembly  of  the  early  Christian  community. 
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In  addition,  however,  to  the  rectangular  basilica,  which  waa 
essentially  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Church,  the  Christian  community  early  adopted  a  circular-formed 
edifice  as  a  ceremonial  or  sacramental  adjunct  to  the  basilica.  These 
were  copied  from  the  Homan  tombs  above  described,  and  were  in  fact 
frequently  built  for  the  sepulchres  of  distinguished  persons;  but  they 
were  also  used  at  a  very  early  date  as  baptisteries,  as  well  as  for 
the  performance  of  funereal  rites.  It  does  not  appear  that  baptism, 
the  marriage  rites,  or  indeed  any  of  the  sacraments,  were  performed  in 
the  earliest  ages  in  the  basilica,  though  in  after  ages  a  font  was 
introduced  even  into  cathedrals.  The  rectangular  church  became 
ultimately  the  only  form  used.  In  the  earlier  ages,  however,  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consisted  of  a  basilica  and  a  baptistery, 
independent  of  one  another  and  seldom  ranged  symmetrically,  though 
the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  place  the  round  church  opposite 
the  western  or  principal  entrance  of  the  basilica. 

Though  this  was  the  case  in  the  capital  and  other  great  cities,  it 
was  otherwise  before  the  time  of  Constantino  in  the  provinces.  There 
the  Christian  communities  existed  as  members  of  a  religious  sect  long 
before  they  aspired  to  political  power  or  dreamt  of  superseding  the 
secular  form  of  government  by  combination  among  themselves.  In 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  the  earliest  ages,  they  consequently 
built  for  themselves  churches  which  were  temples,  or,  in  other  words, 
houses  of  prayer,  designed  for  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  celebration 
of  religious  rites,  as  in  the  Pagan  temples,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  government  of  the  community  or  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  assembly.  If  any  such  existed  in  Italy  or  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  they  either  perished  in  the  various  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christians  were  exposed  when  located  near  the  seat  of  government,  or 
they  became  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  times  of  martyrdom, 
and  were  rebuilt  in  happier  days  with  greater  magnificence,  so  that 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  original  buildings  now  remains.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  our  researches  were  confined  to  European  examples,  the 
history  of  Christian  architecture  began  with  Constantino ;  but  recent 
researches  in  Africa  have  shown  that,  when  properly  explored,  we 
shall  certainly  be  able  to  carry  the  history  of  the  Romanesque  style 
in  that  country  back  to  a  date  at  least  a  century  before  his  time.  In 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  so  many  early  examples  have  come  to  light  that 
it  seems  probable  that  we  may,  before  long,  carry  the  history  of 
Byzantine  art  back  to  a  date  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  It  is,  however,  only  so  recently  that  the 
attention  of  ecolesiologists  has  been  directed  to  the  early  examples 
of  Christian  architecture,  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  grasp  completely 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject ;  but  enough  is  known  to  show  how 
much  the  progress  of  research  may  modify  the  views  hitherto  enter- 
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tained  on  the  sabject.  UeaDwkile  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  it  is  by  means  of  these  early  specimens  of 
architectural  art  that  we  shall  probably  be  best  able  to  recover  the 
primitive  forme  of  the  Christian  liturgical  observance. 

One  of  the  most  ancient   as  well  aa  interestii^  of  the  African 
churches  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  is 
that  at  IJjemla.     It  is  a  simple  rectangle,  inter- 
nally 92  ft.  by  52,  divided  longitudinally  with 
three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  terminates 
in  a  square  cella  or  choir,  which  seems  to  have 
been  enclosed  up  to  the  roof;  but  the  building 
is  so  ruined  that  l^is  cannot  be  known  for  a  cer- 
tainty. Though  HO  exceptional,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  whence  the  form  was  derived.     If  we  take 
such  a  plan,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Uaison 
Carr4  at  KImea  (Woodcut  No,  187),  and  build  a 
I    wall  round  and  put  a  roof  over  it,  so  as  to  make 
3s><.  piiiiurciiuiviiat  iicmia.  a  building  which  was  originally  appropriated  to 
external  worship  suitable  for  internal  religious 
^mrpoBoe,  we  should  have  exactly  such  a  result  as  this.      The  cella 
must  be  diminished  in  extent,  the  pillars  more  widely  spaced,  and  the 
front  row  converted  into  a  wall  in  which  the  entrances  would  be 
usually  placed.     In  this  instance  tho  one  entrance,  for  some  local 
reason,  is  lateral.    The  whole  floor  of  the  church  is  covered  with  a 
mosaic  so  purely  classical  in  style  of  execution  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  its  early  date. 

A  more  common  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  repre- 
w  seutlng  a  small  church  at  Announa,  like- 

wise in  Algeria,  about  45  ft.  square, 
divided  into  three  aisles  and  with  a  pro- 
jecting apse.  If  we  turn  to  the  plan  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  (Woodcat  Ko. 
180),  we  see  at  once  whence  this  form 
was  derived.  It  only  requires  the  lateral 
columns  to  be  brought  slightly  forward 
to  effect  the  requisite  change.  When  the 
building  was  to  be  used  by  a  congrega- 
tion, and  not  merely  for  display,  the 
pillars  would  require  to  be  more  widely 
spaoed. 

nM.     vun^r^churchwAn^iwu.!^  ^  tjiij^  form,  from  Ibrim  in  Kubia, 

shows  the  peculiarity  of  the  apse  being 
internal,  which  became  very  fashionable  in  the  Eastern,  though  not 
so  much  so  in  the  Western,  churches,  but  still  sufBoiently  so  to  make 
its  introduction  at  this  early  age  worthy  of  notice.      The  building 
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270.    Plan  of  Church  at  Ibrim 
in  Nubia.    No  scale. 


Plan  of  liasilicH  at 
OrleansvlUe. 
Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 


is  small,  being  only  67  ft.  in  length  externally,  bnt  is  remarkable 
for  being  built  with  something  of  the  solidity  of  the  Egyptian  edifices 
among  which  it  stands. 

The  next  example  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  quote  to  make 
this  early  form  intelligible,  is  that  of  the  church 

of     St.    Eeparatus,    near 

Orleansville—the   ancient 

Castellum       Tingitanum. 

According  to  an  inscription 

still  existing,  it  was  erected 

A.D.    252,  but   the  second 

apse  seems  to  have  been 

added    afterwards,    about 

the  year  403,   to  contain 

the  grave  of  the  saint.    As 

it  now  stands,  it  is  a  double- 

apsed  basilica  80  ft.  longby    211. 

52  broad,  divided  into  five 

aisles,  and  exhibiting  on  a 
miniature  scale  all  the  peculiarities  of  plan  which  we  have  hitherto 
fancied  were  not  adopted  until  some  centuries  later.  In  this  in- 
stance both  the  apses  are  internal,  so  that  the  side-aisles  are  longer 
than  the  centre  one,  no  portion  of  them  appearing  to  have  been 
cut  off  for  calcidica  or  vestries,  as  was  very  generally  the  case  in  this 
age. 

Another  example,  very  much  like  this  in  arrangement,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  is  found  at  Ermet,  the  ancient  Hermonthis  in  Egypt. 
It  measures  over  all  150  ft.  by  90,  and,  if  the  plan  in  the  great  French 
work  ^  is  to  be  depended  upon,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  examples 
of  its  class.  It  has  four  ranges  of  columns,  taken  apparently  from 
more  ancient  examples,  and  two  apses  with  all  the  usual  appur- 
tenances. 

Another  two-aisled  and  single-apse  church,  measuring  100  ft.  by 
66,  called  Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  is  represented  in  the  same  work ;  *  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  churches  is  that  known  as  the 
White  Convent,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  above 
Siout.  Externally  it  measures  215  ft.  b}"*  122,  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
solid  wall,  surmounted  by  an  Egyptian  cornice,  so  that  it  looks  much 
more  like  an  ancient  temple  than  a  Christian  church.  Originally  it 
had  six  doors,  but  all  are  now  walled  up,' except  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  face ;  and  above,  a  series  of  small  openings,  like  loopholes, 
admitted  light  ~ to  apartments  which  apparently  occupied  the  upper 
storey  of  lateral  corridors.     Light  to  the  church   was,   of  course, 


'  *  AniiquitcB,'  vol.  i.  pi.  97. 


•  Emlem,  vol.  iv.  pi.  67. 
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admitted  thruugh  the  clerestory,  which  could  easily  be  done;  and 
Altogether  as  a  furtified  and  mjaterioiu  abode,  and  plaoe  of 
worship  of  ascetics,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
example. 

The  age  of  thla  chorch  is  not  very  well  aacertaiDed ;  popolarljr 
it  is,  like  bo  many  others,  ascribed  to  Sta. 
Helena,  and  the  double  aisles  and  triapsal 
arrangements  are  so  like  her  choroh  at 
Bethlehem,  that  there  is  no  apruiri  impro- 
bability in  the  assniuption.  The  plan,  bow- 
ever,  is  more  complicated  and  oomplete,  and 
its  external  form  bespeaks  of  troablons  times, 
so  that  altogether  it  is  probably  a  century  or 
two  (the  monks  say  140  years)  more  modem. 
Like  other  churches  of  its  class,  ancient  mate- 
rials have  been  so  need  up  with  those  pre* 
pared  at  the  time,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  aaoertaiu  the  dates  of  Buch  buildings.  If, 
however,  any  one  with  sufficient  knowledge 
would  make  a  special  study  of  these  Egyptian 
''(^■™''ii'piMby'IiirH,^'.'siV  churdiee,  ho  would  add  one  of  the  moet 
s™ie^ooft''io7in  interesting  chapt^^rs  to  our  history  of  early 

Christian  Architecture,  and  explain  many 
ritual  arrangements  whose  origin  is  now  involved  in  mystery ;  but 
for  this  we  must  wait.  The  materials  are  not  at  present  available, 
all  travellers  in  Egypt  being  so  attracted  by  the  surpassing  interest 
of  the  Ft^an  remains  of  that  country,  as  hardly  to  find  time  for  a 
glance  at  the  Christian  antiquities. 

It  was  probably  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  theeo 
provincial  examples  that  the  arrangements  of  the  metropolitian  basi- 
licas wore  not  long  allowed  to  retain  the  form  above  described,  though 
more  was  probably  due  to  the  change  which  was  gradually  taking 
plaoe  in  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church.  The 
early  arrangements  of  the  Christian  basilica,  as  copied  from  the  secular 
forms  of  the  Pagan  places  of  assembly,  soon  became  unsuited  to  the 
more  exclusively  religious  purposes  to  which  they  were  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  now  dominant  hierarchy  of  Rome  soon  b^an  to  repudiate 
the  republicanism  of  the  early  days  of  (ho  Choroh,  and  to  adopt  from 
the  East  the  convenient  doctrine  of  the  absolute  separation  of  the  con- 
gregation into  clergy  and  laity.  To  accommodate  the  basilica  to  this 
new  state  of  things,  first  the  apse  was  railed  off  and  appropriated 
wholly  to  the  use  of  the  clergy  :  then  the  whole  of  the  dais,  or  raised 
jMirt  in  front  of  the  apse  on  which  the  altar  stood,  was  separated  by 
pillars,  called  cancclli,  and  in  like  manner  given  up  wholly  to  tho 
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clergy,  and  was  not  allowod  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the 
unordained  multitude. 

The  last  great  change  was  the  introduction  of  a  choir,  or  enclosed 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  attached  to  the  bema  or  pre^ytery,  as 
the  raised  space  came  to  be  called.  Bound  three  sides  of  this  choir  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  congregate  to  hear  the  Gospels  or  Epistles 
read  from  the  two  pulpits  or  ambones,  which  were  built  into  its 
enclosure,  one  on  either  side;  or  to  hear  the  services  which  were 
read  or  sung  by  the  inferior  order  of  clergy  who  occupied  its 
pi'ecincts. 

The  enclostire  of  the  choir  was  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  view 
of  the  raised  presbytery,  or  to  prevent  the  congregation  from  witnessing 
the  more  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  were  there  performed  by 
the  higher  order  of  clergy. 

Another  important  modification,  though  it  entailed  no  architec- 
tural change,  was  the  introduction  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  whose 
honour  the  building  was  erected  into  the  basilica  itself,  and  depositing 
them  in  a  confessional  or  crypt  below  the  high  altar. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  separate  circular  building, 
or  proper  tomb,  was  originally  erected  over  the  grave  or  place  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  basilica  was  sanctified  merely  by  its  propinquity  to 
the  sacred  spot.  Afterwards  the  practice  of  depositing  the  relics  of  the 
saint  beneath  the  floor  became  universally  the  rule.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  baptistery  was  also  absorbed  into  the  basilica ;  and  instead 
of  standing  opposite  the  western  entrance,  a  font  placed  within  the 
western  doors  supplied  its  place.  This  last  change  was  made  earlier 
at  Bome  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  known  at  what  exact  period  the 
alteration  was  introduced,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted before  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  the  basilicas 
aggregated  within  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the  Boman  Church,  and 
became  the  only  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  buildings — either  as  places 
for  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  or  for  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful. 

None  of  the  basilican  churches,  either  of  Rome  or  the  provinces, 
possess  these  arrangements  exactly  as  they  were  originally  established 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century^  The  church  of  San  Clemente,  however, 
retains  them  so  nearly  in  their  primitive  form  that  a  shoi-t  description 
of  it  may  tend  to  make  what  follows  more  easily  intelligible.  This 
basilica  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
over  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  house  in  which  the  saint  of 
that  name  resided.  Bocently  a  subterranean  church  or  crypt  has 
been   discovered,   which  must  of   course  be  more  ancient  than  the 
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present  remains.^    Above  this  subterranean  church  stands  the  edifice 
shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  (Woodcut  No.  273),  nearly  one-third 

less  in  size,  being  only  65  ft.  wide  internally,  against 
93  of  the  original  church,  though  both  were  about  the 
same  length. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  that  still  possesses  an  atrium 
or  courtyard  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  though 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  considered 
at  that  early  age  a  most  important,  if  not  indeed 
an  indispensable,  attribute  to  the  church  itself.  As 
a  feature  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the  East, 
where  we  know  it  was  most  common,  and  where  it 
afterwards  became,  with  only  the  slightest  possible 
modifications,  the  mosque  of  the  Moslems.  It  would 
seem  even  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  forumy  which  was  always  attached 
to  the  Pagan  basilica,  and  through  which  it  was 
always  entered ;  and  for  a  sepulchral  church  at  least 
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273.  Plan  of  the  Church  nothing  could  be  moro  appropriate,  as  the  original 

of  Sftu   Clemcnte   at  t      x*  r    xi.  n    r  x      -l  -l 

Rome.  (t'rom  Guten-  application  of  the  word  forum  seems  to  have  b«en 

sc»io°iM'*ft  to  u2      *^  ^^  ^P^^  *^®*  *^**'  ®*ifi^^  i^  front  of  tombs  as  well 

as  of  other  important  buildings.® 

In  the  centre  of  this  atrium  there  generally  stood  a  fountain  or 
tank  of  water,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  but  that  those  who 
came  to  the  church  might  wash  their  hands  before  entering  the  holy 
place — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  practice  of 
dipping  the  Angers  in  the  holy  water  of  the  piscina,  now  universal  in 
all  Catholic  countries. 

The  colonnade  next  the  church  was  frequently  the  only  represent- 
ative of  the  atrium,  and  then — perhaps  indeed  always— was  called  the 
narthex,  or  place  for  penitents  or  persons  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
right  of  entering  the  church  itself. 


*  Tlie  older  church  has  been  bo  altered 
and  ruined  by  the  subsequent  rebuildings 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  out 
its  history.  It  seems,  however,  to  Lave 
been  built  originally  above  the  site  of  an 
old  Mithraic  temple,  which  has  recently 
been  cleared  out,  and  prolably  before  the 
lime  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  appa- 
rently rebuilt,  or  nearly  so,  by  Adrian  I., 
772,  and  burnt  by  Robert  Guibcard,  1084. 
The  upper  church  seems  to  have  been 
erei-tfed  by  Paschal,  1099-1118.  The 
question  is,  to  what  nge  do  the  frescoes 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  older  church 
belong?  Some  of  the  heads  and  single 
figures  may,  I  fancy,  be  anterior  even  to  the 


time  of  Adrian ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  paint- 
ings seem  certainly  to  have  been  added 
between  his  age  and  1084,  and  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former  date.  If  it  had 
not  been  entirely  mined  in  1084  Paschal 
would  not  have  so  completely  obliterated 
it  a  century  afterwards.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  materials  of  the  old  dinrch 
were  used  in  the  new,  which  tends  further 
to  confuse  the  chronology. 

'  Gutensohn  and  Knapp,  *  Die  Basiliken 
des  Ghristlichen  Roms.' 

•  Cicero  de  Legg.,  ii.  24 ;  Festus,  s.  v. ; 
Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Classical  Anti- 
quities.* 
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From  this  narthex  threo  doorways  generally  opened  into  the  chnrch, 
corresponding  with  the  three  aisles;  and  if  the  building  possessed  a 
font,  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  on  either  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  the  principal  entrance. 

The  choir,  with  its  two  pulpits,  is  shown  in  the  plan — that  on  the 
left-hand  side  being  the  pulpit  of  the  Epistle,  that  on  the  right  of  the 
Gospel.  The  railing  of  the  hema  or  presbytery  is  also  marked,  so  is 
the  position  of  the  altar  with  its  canopy  supported  on  four  pillars,  and 
behind  that  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  with  the  seats  of  the  inferior 
clergy  surrounding  the  apse  on  either  side. 

Besides  the  church  of  San  Clemente  there  are  at  least  thirty  other 
basiHcan  churches  in  Borne,  extending  in  date  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 
century.  Their  names  and  dates,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained, 
are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  list,  which,  though  not  altogether 
complete,  is  still  the  best  we  possess,  and  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.* 

BASILICAS   OF   BOMB. 

FOURTH  CENTURY. 

«St.  Pbtkb's ConstaQtine  (5  aisled) about  330 

8an  GiOYANNi  Laterako   Ditto founded  333? 

•  St.  Paul's Theodosius  and  Honorius  (5  aisled)  386 

StA.  PXJDEJJTIANA 335? 

FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Sta.  Sabina Pope  Celestine about  425 

^   Sta.  Maria  Magoioue    PopeSixtusHI 432 

St.  PiBTRO  AD  ViNciLA  Eudoxia  (Greek  Doric  pillars) 442 

SIXTH  CENTURY. 

*  Sax  Lorenzo  (old  part) Pope  Pelagius  (galleries)  580 

Sta.  Balbina  Gregory  the  Great  (no  side-aisles)     600 

SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Spa.  AgnEoE Honorius  I.  (galleries)    625 

QuATTRO  CoRONATi Honorius  1 625 

St.  Gioroio  IN  Yelabbo Leo  II 682 

San  CuRisoooNO  Gregory  III 730 

EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

S.  Giov  ANN  A  A  PORTA  Latin  A   Adrian  1 790? 

8.  Maria  IN  CosMEDiN    790 

S.  ViNCENZO  ALLE  The  FONTANE  790 

8.  Lorenzo  (nave)  ubout  790? 


*  It  is  copied,  with  slight  alterations, 
from  the  work  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
on  the  Roman  Basilicas,  which,  with  the 
illustrations  of  Gutensohn  and  Knapp, 
forms  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world; 


though  some  of  the  dates  ashigned  to 
tlio  buildings  are  still  matters  of  dispute, 
but  not  to  aay  material  extent.  Those 
here  given  generally  refer  to  the  building 
now  existing  or  known,  and  not  always  to 
the  original  foundation. 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

8S.  NcBBo  ED  AoHiLLBO Leo  III about  SOO 

8.  Pbaxbdb  Paschal  1 820 

H.  Mabi A  IN  Dominica   820 

8.  Mabtino  ai  Monti     Sergiiu  and  Leo  844,  855 

8.  NiooLO  IN  Oabcebb aboat  900 

8.  BaBTOLOMKO  IN  liiOLA 900 

TENTH  CENTURY. 

8.  Giovanni  in  Latbbanu Rebuilt  by  Sergiua  IIL 910 

ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Nothing. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

8.  Cleubntb    Paschal   1118 

8.  Mabia  IN  Tbabtevebe   Innocent  II 1135 

8.  Cbogb  Lncins 1144 

8.  Mabia  IN  Aba  Cbli   uncertain 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Nothing. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTUBY. 
8.  Mabia  sorBA  MmKBVA  Gothic abont  1370 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

8.  Aqostino Renaissance? about  1480 

Threo  of  these,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Lateran  church,  have 
five  aisles,  all  the  rest  three,  with  only  one  insignificant  exception,  Sta. 
Balbina,  which  has  no  side-aisles.  Two,  Sta.  Agnese  and  the  old  part 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  have  their  side-aisles  in  two  storeys,  all  the  rest  are 
only  one  storey  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles  generally  are  half  the 
width  of  the  central  aisle  or  nave.  Some  of  the  more  modem  churches 
have  the  side-aisles  vaulted,  but  of  those  in  the  list  all  except  the  two 
last  have  flat  wooden  ceilings  over  the  central  compartment,  and 
generally  speaking  the  plain  unomamental  construction  of  the  roof  is 
exposed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  originally  they  were  ceiled 
in  some  more  ornamental  manner,  as  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  new 
style  of  open  construction  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later 
date. 

Of  the  two  last-named,  the  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  might  perhaps 
be  more  properly  classed  among  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Italian 
Gothic  style ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  Bome  that  has  any  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  making  it  an  exception 
to  the  rest.  The  San  Agostino  might  also  be  called  a  Benaissance 
specimen.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  specimen  between  the  pillared 
and  pilastered  styles,  which  were  then  struggling  for  mastery.  It 
may  either  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  old  race  or  the  first  of  the 
new  style,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  revolutionise  the  architectural 
world. 
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St.  Peter's. 

Of  the  other  examples  the  oldest  was  the  finest.  This  gi^eat 
basilica  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  close  to  the  circus 
of  Nero,  where  tradition  affirmed  that  St.  Peter  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. It  unfortunately  was  entirely  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  greatest  of  Christian  temples,  which  now  occupies  its  site ;  but 
previous  to  its  destruction  careful  measurements  and  drawings  were 
made  of  every  part,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  all  its 
arrangements — easier  perhaps  than  if  it  had  remained  to  the 
present  day,  and  four  centuries  more  of  reform  and  improvements 
had  assisted  in  altering  and  disfiguring  its  venerable  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  274),  drawn  to  the 
usual  scale,  it  possessed  a  noble  atrium  or  forecourt,  212  ft.  by  235,  in 
front  of  which  were  some  bold  masses  of  building,  which,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  surmounted  by  two  belfry- towers.  The  church  itself 
was  212  ft.  in  width  by  380  in  length,  covering,  without  its  adjuncts, 
an  area  of  above  80,000  English  feet,  which,  though  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  present  cathedral,  is  as  large  as  that  covered  by  any 
mediaeval  cathedral  except  those  of  MUan  and  SeviDe.  The  cen- 
tral aisle  was  about  80  ft.  across  (about  twice  the  average  width  of 
a  Gothic  nave),  and  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius 
and  the  principal  halls  of  the  greater  thermsd.  For  some  reason  or 
other  this  dimension  seems  to  have  been  a  modulus  very  generally 
adopted.  The  bema  or  sanctuaiy,  answering  to  the  Gothic  transept, 
extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  either  way,  which  was  un- 
usual in  Romanesque  buildings.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  been 
to  connect  it  with  the  tombs  on  its  north  side.  The  arrangement  of 
the  sanctuary  was  also  peculiar,  having  been  adorned  with  twelve 
pillars  supporting  a  gallery.  These,  when  symbolism  became  the 
fashion,  were  said  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  This  certainly 
was  not  their  original  intent,  as  at  first  only  six  were  put  up — the 
others  added  afterwards.  The  sanctuary  and  choir  were  here  singu- 
larly small  and  contracted,  as  if  arranged  before  the  clergy  became  so 
numerous  as  they  afterwards  were,  and  before  the  laity  were  excluded 
from  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  general  internal  appearance  of  the  building  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  woodcut  (No.  275),  which  presents  at  one  view  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  basilican  buildings.  The  pillars  separating  the 
central  from  the  side  aisles  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform  dimensions, 
and  to  have  supported  a  horizontal  entablature,  above  which  rose  a 
double  range  of  panels,  each  containing  a  picture — these  panels  thus 
taking  the  place  of  what  was  the  triforium  in  Gothic  churches.  Over 
these  was  the  clerestory,  and  again  an  ornamental  belt  gave  sufficient 
elevation   for   the   roof,  which  in  this  instance  showed   the   naked 
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conetmction.  On  the  whole  perliape  the  ratio  of  height  to  width  is 
unexoeptioDahle,  but  the  height  over  the  pillars  is  so  great  that  they 
are  made  to  look  utterly  insignificant,  which  indeed  is  the  great  defect 
in  the  architectural  design  of  these  buildings,  and,  though  Boldom  so 
ofiensive  as  here,  is  apparent  in  all.  The  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  aide-aisles  were  joined  by  arches,  which  is  a  more  common  as  well 


as  a  better  arrangement,  as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  height  of  the  pillars. 
but  givoB  them  an  apparent  power  of  bearing  the  superstructure.  At  - 
some  period  during  the  IVIiddlo  Ages  the  outer  aisles  were  vaulted, 
and  Gothic  windows  introduced  into  them.  This  change  seems  to 
have  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  intermediate  range  of  clerestory 
windows,  which  probably  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  general 
architectural  effect  of  the  building. 
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Externally  this  basilica,  like  all  those  of  its  age,  must  have  been 
singularly  deficient  in  beauty  or  in  architectural  design.  The  sides 
were  of  plain  unplastered  brick,  the  windows  were  plain  arch-headed 
openings.  The  front  alone  was  ornamented,  and  this  only  with  two 
ranges  of  windows  somewhat  larger  than  those  at  the  sides,  three  in 
each  tier,  into  which  tracery  was  inserted  at  some  later  period,  and 
between  and  above  these,  various  figures  and  emblems  were  painted  in 
fresco  on  stuoco  laid  on  the  brickwork.  The  whole  was  surmounted 
by  that  singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been  universal 
in  Roman  basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere  else  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

The  two  most  interesting  adjuncts  to  this  cathedral  were  the  two 
tombs  standing  to  the  northward.  According  to  the  medisaval  tra- 
dition the  one  was  the  tomb  of  Honorius  and  his  wives,  the  other  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  Their  position,  however,  carefully  centred  on 
the  spina  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  the  great  apostle  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, seems  to  point  to  a  holier  and  more  important  origin.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  they  were  erected  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
apostle  and  his  companions  suffered.  It  is  besides  extremely  impro- 
bable that  after  the  erection  of  the  basilica  an  emperor  should  choose 
the  centre  of  a  circus  for  the  burying-plaoe  of  himself  and  his  family, 
or  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  choose  so  hallowed  a  spot.  They  are 
of  exactly  the  usual  tomb-form  of  the  age  of  Constantino,  and  of  the 
largest  size,  being  each  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  first  was  destroyed  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  it  stood  on  the  site 
required  for  his  northern  tribune,  the  second  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1776, 
to  make  way  for  the  present  sacristy,  and  Home  thus  lost,  through 
pure  carelessness,  the  two  oldest  and  most  sacred  edifices  of  the 
Christian  period  which  she  possessed. 

The  most  eastern  had  been  so  altered  and  overlaid,  having  been 
long  used  as  a  sacristy,'  that  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  restore  it ; 
but  its  position  and  its  antiquity  certainly  entitled  it  to  a  better  fat-e. 


St.  Paul's. 

The  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  was  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  St.  Peter's  both  in  design  and  dimensions.  The  only 
important  variations  were  that  the  transept  was  made  of  the  same 
width  as  the  central  nave,  or  about  80  ft.,  and  that  the  pillars  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  side  aisles  were  joined  by  arches  instead  of  by 
a  horizontal  architrave.  Both  these  were  undoubted  improvements, 
the  first  giving  space  and  dignity  to  the  bema,  the  latter  not  only 
adding  height  to  the  order,  but  giving  it,  together  with  lightness, 


*  *  II  Vaticano  discritto  da  Pistolesi,*  vol.  ii.  pis.  xxiv.  xxv. 
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that  apparent  strength  requisite  to  support  tho  high  wall  plncod  over 
the  pillars. 

The  order  too  waa  finer  and  more  importent  than  at  St.  Peter's, 
t-wonty-foor  of  the  pillars  being  taken  from  some  temple  or  building 
(it  is  generally  said  tho  mausoleum  of  Hadrian)  of  the  best  age  of 
Home,  though  the  remaining  sixteen  were  unfortunately  only  very 
bad  copios  of  them.  I'liese  pillars  are  33  ft.  in  height,  or  one- 
third  of  the  whole  height  of  tho  building  to  the  roof.  In  St.  Peter's 
they  were  only  a  fourth,  and  if  they  had  been  spaced  a  little  farther 


apart,  and  the  arch  made  more  important,  the  most  glaring  defect  of 
these  buildings  would  in  a  great  measure  have  been  avoided. 

Long  before  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1822  this  church  had  been 
so  altered  as  to  lose  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  The 
bema  or  presbytery  was  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wall. 
The  greater  number  of  its  clerestory  windows  were  built  up,  its  atrium 
gone,  and  ^ecay  and  whitewash  had  done  much  to  ef&ce  its  beauty, 
which  nevertheless  seems  to  have  struck  all  travellers  with  admira- 
tion, as  combining  in  itself  the  last  reminiscence  of  Pagan  Rome  with 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  Christian  world.  It  certainly  was  the  most 
interesting,  if  not  quite  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  Christian  buildings 
of  that  city.' 

'  The  Dew  cbiuoh  irhiob  nipeneded  this  one  U  described  in  vol.  iv.  of  this  work, 
[«ge  89,  woodcnt  49. 
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The  third  five-aisled  basilica,  that  of  San  QioTanni  Laterano,  differs 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  just  described  except  in  dimensions  ; 
it  covers  about  60,000  ft.,  and  consequently  is  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  the  other  two.  It  has  been  so  completely  altered  in  modem  times 
that  its  primitive  arrangements  can  now  hardly  be  discerned,  nor 
can  their  effect  be  judged  of,  even  assuming  that  they  were  peculiar  to 
it,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Like  the  other  two,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  erected  by 
Constantino,  who  seems  especially  to  have  affected  this  five-aisled  form. 
The  churches  which  he  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  both  have 
this  number  of  aisles.  From  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the  design 
of  all  these  churches  we  might  easily  restore  this  building,  if  it  were 
worth  while.  Its  dimensions  can  easily  be  traced,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  remains  of  the  original  erection. 

Of  those  with  three  aisles  by  far  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  is 
that  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 

smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  now  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  of  its  class  remaining.  Internally 
its  dimensions  are  100  ft.  in  width  by  250  to  the 
front  of  the  apse;  the  whole  area  being  about 
32,000  ft :  so  that  it  is  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  other  two 
five-aisled  churches. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  beauty 
in  its  internal  colonnade,  all  the  pillars  of  which 
are  of  one  design,  and  bear  a  most  pleasing  pro- 
portion to  the  superstructure.  The  clerestory 
too  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  panels, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  general  design;  and 
I      *  2  with  the  roof,  which  is  panelled  with  constructive 

I      ■  ■  propriety  and  simplicity  combined  with  suffi- 

I      B  K  cient  richness,  serves  to  make  up  a  whole  which 

I     JL  J^         gives  a  far  bettor  and  more  complete  idea  of 

I  what  a  basilica  either  was  originally,  or  at  least 

■  nHHHnBUfliJ    might  have  been,  than  any  other  church  at 
277.  Plan  of  su.  Maria  Mag-  Romo.     It  is  truo  that  both  the  pilasters  of  the 

giore.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  ^ 

clerestory  and  the  roof  are  modern,  and  in 
modem  times  the  colonnade  has  been  broken  through  in  two  places ; 
but  these  defects  must  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  whole: 

Another  defect  is  that  the  side-aisles  have  been  vaulted  in  modem 
times,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  that  should 
exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  striving  to  avoid 
the  defect  of  making  the  superstructure  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
columns,  the  architect  has  made  the  central  roof  too  low  either  for  the 


width  or  length  of  the  main  aiale.     Still  the  building,  aB  a  whole,  ia 
— or  rather  was  before  the  completion  of  the  rebnilding  of  St  Paiil'a 


— the  very  beat  of  the  older  wooden-roofed  churches  of  Chrietondom, 
and  the  best  model  from  whicii  to  atudy  the  merits  and  defects  of  this 
style  of  architecture. 


Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  groat  defect  of  high  walls  over 
the  pillars  was  adopted,  as  in  Sta.  Agnese  and  St.  Lorenzo,  of  using  a 
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gallery  corroejiotiding  with  the  triforium  of  Gothic  churchee  In  both 
these  iiiBtancoe  it  aooms  to  have  been  Buggeetod,  if  not  required,  by  tho 
peculiarity  of  tho  ground,  which  waa  higher  on  one  side  thau  on  the 
other ;  but  whether  this  waa  the  true  cause  of  ita  adoption  or  not, 
the  effect  was  most  satisfactory,  and  had  it  been  persevered  in  so  aa 
to  bring  the  upiier  colonnade  more  into  liaimony  of  proportion  with 
thu  other,  it  would  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results  on  the 


m  UnoLr's '  Aicbluclun 


style.  Whether  it  was,  however,  that  the  Romans  felt  the  want  of 
tlio  broad  plain  space  for  their  paintings,  or  that  they  oould  not  bring 
the  upper  arches  into  proj»ortion  with  tho  classical  pillars  which  they 
made  uao  of,  tho  Byittem  waa  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  adoplod,  and 
never  came  into  general  use. 

It  is  not  now  easy  to  judge  of  what  the  effect  of  this  was  in  the 
tjriginal  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  owing  to  the  numerous  alterations  it 
has  undoi^one,  for  tho  original  churcli  of  Constantine  sooms  to  have 
bucn  entirely  swopt  away.  That  of  I'olagins  which  we  now  see  is  in 
plan  somewhat  like  that  of  Sla.  Agncso,  only  with  five  pillars  on  each 
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Bide  of  the  nave,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  edifioe,  instead  of  seven, 
and  these  support  a  horizontal  architrave  instead  of  archea. 

In  the  thirteeoth  oentuiy  the  apse  was  destroyed  and  a  long 
nave  added  in  that  directiou,  so  that  the  altar  was  placed  whoro  the 
entrance  was  originally  eituatod.  Making  dne  allowance  for  those 
changes,  it  is  probable  that  the  annexed  woodcut  faithfully  reproeonta 
the  arrangements  of  the  building  as  it  stood  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  representing  the  class 
of  church  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  at  this  age,  of  which  so 
very  few  specimens  now  exist.  It  contains  also  the  germs  of  much 
that  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  Gothic  churches.  The  upper 
gallery,  after  many  modifications,  at  last  settled  into  a  triforium,  and 
the  pieroed  stone  slabs  in  the  windows  became  tracery — but  before 
these  were  reached  a  vaulted  roof  was  introduced,  and  with  it  all  tho 
features  of  the  style  were  to  a  great  extent  modified. 

The  chuToh  known  as  that  of  Sta.  I'udentiana  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  and  consequently  one  of  tho  most  interesting  of  those  in  Rome. 
It  stands  on  substructions  of  ancient  Roman  date,  which  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Thermn  of  Novatus  or  the  house  of  tho  Senator 
Fudons,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  with  whom  he  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
resided  during  his  sojourn  in  Borne.  The  vaults  beneath  the  church 
certainly  formed  part  of  a  Roman  mansion,  so  apparently  do  those 
buildings,  shown  on  the  plan,  and  placed  behind  and  on  one  side  of 
tho  sanctuary ;  but  whether  these  were  used  for  Christian  purposes 
before  the  erection  of  the  church  in  tho  fourth  century  is  by  no  moans 
certain.    In  plan  the  church  remains  in  all  probability  very  much  as 


originaUy  designed,  its  most  striking  peculiarity  being  the  segmental 
form  of  the  apse,  which  may  possibly  have  arisen  &om  some  peculiar 

■  >  Altdiriatlicbeo  Kiroheu  naeh  Baudeokmalm  and  aJtereo  Beeshralbungen,'  von 
D.  Uubach.     CarlBTuho.     IS62. 
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arrangement  of  the  original  building.  It  was  not,  however,  found  to 
be  pleasing  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  was  not  oonee- 
quently  again  employed. 

The  annexed  section  probably  mpresents  very  nearly  the  original 
form  of  the  nave,  though  it  hae  been 
•  encruBted  with  modem  accretions  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
the  first  form  really  was.  The  shafts 
of  the  pillarfi  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  older  edifice,  but  the  capitals 
were  clearly  designed  to  support  arches. 
and  must  therefore  be  early  Christian 
■i-.,     cpiui«fst«  i-udrnu™  (fourth  century?),  and   are   among    the 

(From  uuiMch.)  most  elegant  and  appropriate  specimens 

of  the  class  now  extant. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  San  Clomente,  above  alluded  to,  in  San 
Pietro  in  Vincula,  and  Sta.  Maria  in  Coamediu,  the  colonnade  is 
divided  into  spaces  of  three  or  four  intercolnmiijations  by  blocks  of 
solid  masonry,  which  give  great  apparent  solidity  and  strength  to 
the  building,  but  at  the  expense  of  breaking  it  up  into  compartments 
more  than  is  agreeable,  and  these  destroy  that  beauty  of  perspectivo 
BO  pleasing  in  a  amtinuous  colonnade.  This  defect  seems  to  have 
been  felt  in  the  Santa  Praiede,  where  tliree  of  these  blocks  are  intro- 
duced in  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  support  each  &  Iwld  arch  thrown 
across  the  central  aisle.  The  effect  of  this  might  have  been  most 
happy,  as  at  San  Miniato,  near  Florence ;  but  it  has  been  so  clumsily 
managed  in  the  Koman  example,  as  to  be  most  destructive  of  all 
beauty  of  proportion. 

Some  of  the  principal  beauties  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able defects  of  these  basilican  chnrchee  arise  from  the  employment  of 
columns  torn  from  ancient  temples :  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
beauty  of  the  marble,  and  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  the  capitals  and 
friezes,  give  a  richness  and  elegance  to  the  whole  that  go  far  to 
redeem  or  tu  hide  the  rudeness  of  the  bnilding  in  which  they  are 
encased.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discrepancy  between  the  pillars 
— Doric,  lonio,  and  Corinthian  columns  being  sometimes  used  side  by 
side— destroys  all  uniformity,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
entablatures  they  support  is  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  continuity  of 
the  perspective,  which  should  be  the  greatest  charm  of  these  churches; 
By  degrees,  the  fertile  quarries  of  ancient  Komo  seem  to  have  become 
entirely  exhausted ;  and  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul's  proves,  the 
Eomans  in  the  fourth  century  were  incapable  of  manufacturing  even 
a  tad  imitation,  and  were  at  last  forced  to  adopt  some  now  plan  of 
supporting  thoir  arcados.  The  church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo  is, 
liorhapn,  the  most  elegant  example  of  this  class,  the  piers  being  light 
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octagoDB ;  but  the  most  characteristic,  as  well  a«  the  most  original,  is 
the  San  "Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  shown  in  section  and  elevation 
in  Woodcut  No.  285.      It  ho  far  deviates  from  the   usual  baaitican 


arrangements  as  almost  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  Gothic.  It  has 
the  same  defect  as  all  the  rest — its  pier  arches  being  too  low,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  ezcnse  here — but  both  intemallj*  and  externally 
it  ehowB  a  naiformity  of  design  and  a  desire  b>  make  every  part 
omamontal  that  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect,  notwithstanding 
that  the  whole  is  merely  of  brick,  and  that  ornament  is  so  sparingly 
applied  as  barely  to  prevent  the  building  sinking  into  the  class  of 
mere  utilitarian  erections. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  architectural  features,  if  they  may  Ix) 
so  called,  of  these  churches,  are  the  mosaic  pavements  that  adorn  tbo 
greater  number.  These  were  always  original,  being  designed  for 
the  buildings  in  which  they  are  used,  and  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  architecture  surrounding  them.  The  patterns  too  are  always 
elegant,  and  appropriate  to  the  purpose;  and  as  the  colours  are  in 
like  manner  generally  harmoniously  blended,  they  form  not  only  a 
moBt  appropriate  but  most  beautiful  basement  to  the  architecture. 

A  still  more  important  feature  was  the  great  mosaic  picture  that 
always  adorned  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse,  repret>onting  most  generally 
the  Saviour  seated  in  glory  surrounded  by  saints,  or  else  Homo  scene 
from  the  life  of  the  holy  personage  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
These  mosaics  were  generally  continued  down  to  nearly  the  level  of 
the  altar,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  apse  was  situated,  and  as  far  as  the  triumphal  arch  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  sanctuary,  at  which  point  the  mosaic 
blended  with  the  frescoes  that  adorned  the  upper  walls  of  the  central 
nave  above  the  arcades.  All  this  made  up  an  extent  of  polychro- 
matic decoration  which  in  those  dark  ages,  when  few  could  read,  the 
designers  of  those  buildings  seem  to  have  considered  as  virtnally 
of  more  importance  than  the  architectural  work  to  which  it  was 
attached.  Any  attempt  to  judge  of  the  one  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  other,  would  be  forming  an  opinion  on  hearing  but 
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half  tho  evidence ;  but  taken  in  conjunction,  the  paintings  go  far  to 
explain,  and  also  to  redeem,  many  points  in  which  the  architectnre 
is  moet  open  to  oriticism. 


During  the  whole  period  when  the  Bomanesqne  style  was  moet 
flonrishing,  the  city  of  Ravenna  almost  rivalled  in  importance  the  old 
capital  of  tho  world,  and  her  chnrchee  were  consequently  hardly  leas 
important  either  in  number  or  in  richnesa  than  those  we  have  just 
been  describing.  It  is  true  she  had  none  so  large  as  the  great  metro- 
politan basilioas  of  St.  Peter  and  8t.  Paul.  The  one  five-aisled  church 
she  possessed — the  cathedral-^has  been  entirely  destroyed,  to  make  way 
for  a  very  contomptible  modem  erection.  From  the  plans,  however, 
which  we  posBoss  of  it,  it  seems  to  have  difiered  very  considerably 
from  the  Roman  examples,  most  especially  in  having  no  trace  of  a 
transept,  the  building  being  a  perfectly  r^ular  parallelogram,  half 
as  long  again  as  its  breadth,  and  with  merely  one  great  apse  added  at 
tho  end  of  the  central  nave.  Its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
was,  besides  being  the  largest,  the  oldest  church 
1  the  city,  having  been  erected  about  the  year 
400,  by  Archbishop  Ursus.  The  baptistery  that 
bolongod  to  it  has  been  fortunately  preserved, 
and  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Beeidee   a    conaiderable    number    of    other 
churches  which  have  either  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed by  repair,  Bavenna  still  possesses  two 
first-claes  three-aisled 
basilicas — the  San  Apol- 
linare  Nuovo,  originally 
an  Arian  church,  built 
by  Theodoric,   king  of  ( 
the    Goths    (a.D.    493- 
625) ;  and  the  S.  Apol-  , 
linarc  in  Classo,  at  the 
Port  of  Bavenna,  situ- 
ated about  three  miles 
from    the    city,    com- 
l    A.D.   538,  and 
dedicated  549.    Of  the 
.  two.  the  first-named  is  m'-    Arcta  in  chorch  of  sui 

■,        '  ,  ApaUln*™   Nogva     (From 

by  far  the   more  con-        qumli) 
siderable,  being  315  ft. 
long  by   lis  in  width  externally,  while  the  other  only  measures 


m  BabKb.) 


'  A.  F.  von  Quftit,  '  Die  AltchrisUichen  Bauveike  tod  Raronna.' 


^ 
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21C  ft.  in  length  by  104.  It  is  now  called  S.  Martino  in  Cielo  d'Oro 
from  its  having  been  decided  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  other 
church  in  Classe  possessed  the  true  body  of  the  saint  to  which  both 
churches  were  dedicated.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly regular  basilica  with  twenty-two  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  which  is  51  ft.  in  width.  The  bema  is  well  raised,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  incipient  transept  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  it  possesses  a 
handsome  narthex  with  eight  pillars  in  front. 

The  great  merit  of  these  two  basilicas,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Rome,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Ravenna  having  possessed  no 
ruined  temples  whose  spoils  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  Consequently  the  architects,  being  obliged  to  think  for 
themselves  and  design  every  detail,  introduced  a  degree  of  harmony 
into  their  proportions  utterly  unknown  in  the  Roman  examples. 
From  Woodcut  No.  287,  representing  three  arches  of  the  nave  of 
S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pillars  are  pleasingly 
spaced ;  their  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  block  representing  the  archi- 
trave, suffice  for  the  support  of  the  arches  that  spring  from  them ;  the 
triforium  belt  is  adorned  with  figures,  and  is  of  pleasing  proportions ; 
and  the  window  over  each  arch  fills  up  the  remaining  height  to  the 
roof,  without  either  overcrowding  or  leaving  any  space  that  is  not 
easily  filled  up  by  the  decorations  applied.  It  is  true  the  parts  do  not 
all  quite  harmonise,  but  the  entire  architecture  of  the  building  is  an 
immense  stride  in  advance  of  the  Roman  style.  All  this  is  still 
more  apparent  in  Woodcut  No.  288,  taken  from  the  angle  where  the 
nave  joins  the  apse  in  the  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  which  shows  a  still 
further  advance  towards  forming  a  new  style  out  of  the  classical 
elements :  a  little  more  and  the  transition  would  be  almost  complete. 
It  is  still  easy,  however,  not  only  to  trace  the  derivation  of  every 
detail  from  the  classical  model,  but  also  to  see  that  the  architect  was 
trying  to  adhere  to  that  style  as  far  as  his  means  and  his  purposes 
would  allow. 

Externally  these  buildings  appear  to  have  remained  to  the  present 
hour  almost  wholly  without  architectural  embellishment.  It  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  ornamental  purposes  to  make  the  brick  arches 
necessary  for  the  construction  slightly  more  prominent  and  important 
than  was  actually  required.  As  if  impelled  by  some  feeling  of  anta- 
gonism to  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  the  early  Christians  seem  to 
have  tried  to  make  the  external  appearance  of  their  buildings  as 
unlike  those  of  their  predecessore  as  was  possible.  Whether  this  was 
the  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  well  be  less  ornamental 
than  these  exteriors ;  and  oven  the  narthex,  wliich  in  the  ApoUinare  in 
Classe  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  embellishment,  could  not  be 
less  ornamental  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  a  barn  instead  of  to  a  church 
of  such  richness  and  beauty  as  this  in  aU  its  internal  arrangementfi. 


Parenzo, 
At  Parenzo  in  letria  there  Ja  e,  baeilica,  built  in  the  year  542  by 
the  Bishop  Euphraaiue,  and  consequently  contemporary  with  these 
examples  at  Itavenna.  This  church  still  retains 
its  atrium,  baptietery,  and  other  accompani- 
mentB,  which  thoao  at  Bavenna  have  lost.  It 
consistB  of  a  basilica  in  three  aisles,  with  an 
apse  at  the  end  of  each,  and  an  atrium  in  &ont, 
beyond  which  is  situated  the  baptistery ;  and 
in  front  of  this  again  a  tower,  with  a  circnlar 
chamber  in  it,  though  this  latter  feature  Eocins 
to  be  of  more  modem  date.  On  one  side  at 
the  east  end  is  a  chapel  or  crypt ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  what  age  it  belongs,  and  for 
what  parpose  it  was  erected.  It  is  apparently 
an  excrescence,  while  all  the  other  parts  belong 
to  the  original  design.  Internally  the  church 
is  121  feet  in  length  by  32  in  width,  and 
goBsesses  all  the  usnal  arrangements  of  a 
chnrch  of  that  date.  Some  of  its  pillars  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order  and  are  borrowed  from 
some    older    edifice,   but    others    are  of  pure 

Byzantine  type  (Woodcut  No.  291),  and,  were  !w.  Churchai  iiAreniotnistriB. 
they  all  like  this,  would  oblige  us   to  defer  smiTioo  fi"io'nn. 

the  description  of  the  building  to  a  later 
page.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sition specimen,  but  one  of  such  beauty  as  to 
make  us  regret  that  the  barlmrians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  had  not  studied  or 
appreciated  its  beanty.  Externally  the  facade 
retains  some  of  the  painted  decorations  which 
seem  to  have  been  so  fashionable  at  the  time 
it  was  erected,  but  internally  they  have  been 
entirely  peeled  off  the  nave,  and  though  the 
ap>8e  is  rich  in  marbles,  mosaic  and  paintings, 
they  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  build- 
ing itself.  As  an  edifice  of  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  as  showing  the  relative  position  2»i.  Ciipit«iorpiiiiir»tP.wnio. 
of  the  various  parts  that  made  up  an  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  in  those  early  times,  it  is  singularly  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  history  of  art  is  a  matter  of 
interest. 
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Plan  of  Church  at  Toreello. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


TofiCELLO. 

The  churcli  at  Toroello,  in  the  Venetian  Lagune,  is  the  last  example 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  of  the 

Homanesqne    basilicas    intelligible.      I^ 
was  originally   erected  in  the  seventh 
century ;  and  though  altered,  perhaps  to 
some  extent  rebuilt,  in  the  first  year  of 
the   eleventh    century,  it   still    retains 
much  of  the  arrangement  and  character 
of  the  original  edifice — few  churches  pro- 
bably possess  the  old  arrangements   in 
such  completeness  as  this,  or  impress  the 
beholder  with  an  air  of  greater  antiquity. 
The  whole  width  of  the  church  is  71  ft. 
internally  by  125  in  length.     One  of  its 
most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  dispro- 
portional  width  of  the  central  as  com- 
pared with  the  side  aisles,  the    latter 
being  only  7  ft.  wide.     A  screen  of  six 
pillars  divides  the  nave  from  the  sanc- 
tuary.   Perhaps,  however,  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  this  church  is  the  interior 
of  its  apse,  which  still  retains  the  bishop's  throne,  surrounded  by  six 
ranges  of  seats  for  his  presbytery,  arranged  like  those  of  an  ancient 
theatre.      It  presents  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  preserved 
examples  of  the  fittings  of  the  apse,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  apses  of  churches  were  originally  arranged  than 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  church,  either  of  its  age 
or  of  an  earlier  period. 

Like  Sta.  Pudentiana  (Woodcut  No.  282)  and  Parenzo,  this  church 
possesses  a  small  side  chapel,  a  vestry  or  sanctuary,  on  the  Gospel  side 
of  the  altar,  and  the  remains  of  a  very  perfect  baptistery  may  still  be 
traced  in  front  of  the  west  door.  This  was  a  square  block,  externally, 
measuring  37  ft.  each  way;  internally  an  octagon,  with  the  angles 
cut  into  hemispherical  niches.  In  the  roar  of  the  church  jstood  the 
campanile,  and  across  a  narrow  pcussage  the  conventual  buildings ;  in 
front  of  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  little  church  of  Sta.  Fosca, 
the  whole  making  up  a  group  of  nearly  unrivalled  interest  considering 
its  small  dimensions. 

Other  examples  might  be  quoted  diflfering  in  some  slight  respect 
from  those  just  given,  but  the  above  are  probably  sufficient  to  explain 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  early  basilican  churches  and  the 
stylo  of  their  architecture,  so  long  as  it  remained  pure  Eomanesque ; 
in  other  words,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  Italy  to  be  a  direct  deduc- 
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tion  from  tho  Roman  style,  without  any  foreign  admixtnre  or  reaction. 
It  might  be  instructive  to  speculate  on  what  the  Btyle  might  have 
become  if  left  alone  to  develope  itself  on  its  native  soil,  but  it  would 
be  extremely  difBcult  to  make  tho  Bubjeot  clear  without  a  much  larger 
amount  of  illustration  than  is  admiaeible,  and  which  in  such  a  history 
as  this  would  be  out  of  place.  Simultaneously  with  the  elaboration 
of  the  rectangular  form  of  ohuroh  by  the  Italiana,  the  Byzantines  were 
oconpied  with  the  same  task ;  but,  being  freer  from  the  trammels  of 
tradition  and  less  influenced  by  examples,  they  early  arrived  at  forms 


much  more  divergent  from  those  of  the  classical  period  than  those  of 
Italy,  and  their  stylo,  reacting  on  tho  Italian,  produced  that  very 
beautiful  combination  of  which  Pisa  Cathorlral  is  a  type,  and  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice  an  extreme  example.  This  style  generally  jiorvadod 
the  whole  south  of  Italy,  with  tho  oioeption  of  Rome :  and,  from 
the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  may  fairly  Ix;  designated 
Byzantine  Italian. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  south,  tho  LongulMtrds,  the  Goths, 
and  other  Barbarians  who  invaded  tho  north  of  Italy,  seized  on  this 
type  and  worked  it  out  in  their  own  fashion.     They,  however,  had 
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a  mania  for  stone  vaulted  roofs,  which  led  to  most  important  modifi- 
cations of  the  style.  It  may  probably  be  correct  to  assert  that  no 
Romanesque  or  Byzantine  Italian  church  has,  or  ever  had,  a  vaulted 
nave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a  Barbarian  church  which 
the  builders  did  not  aspire  to  vault,  though  they  were  frequently 
unable  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  this  vaulting  mania  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  compound  piers,  pointed  arches,  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
and  all  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  style;  and  which, 
reacting  on  northern  Italy,  produced  the  Ghibeline  or  Italian  Gothic 
style. 

No  exact  boundary  can  be  diawn  between  these  two :  modifications 
of  style  varied,  as  Byzantine  or  Gothic  influences  ebbed  or  flowed, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice  and  Pisa,  and  all  Calabria,  were 
generally  influenced  by  their  intercourse  with  the  East,  while  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  away  from  the  coast  as  far  down 
as  Sienna  and  Orvieto  the  strong  hand  of  the  Teuton  made  itself 
felt. 

Yet  Italy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  either  style. 
Her  superior  civilisation  enabled  her  to  introduce  and  use  an  elegance 
of  detail  unknown  north  of  the  Alps ;  but  she  did  not  work  out  the 
basilican  type  for  herself :  she  left  it  to  others  to  do  that  for  her,  and 
consequently  never  perfectly  understood  what  she  undertook,  or  why 
it  was  done.  The  result  is  that,  though  great  elegance  is  found  in 
parts,  Italy  can  hardly  produce  a  single  church  which  is  satisfactory 
as  a  design ;  or  which  would  be  intelligible  without  first  explaining 
the  basework  of  those  true  styles  from  which  its  principal  features 
have  been  borrowed. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 
CIRCULAR  ROMANESQUE  CHURCHES. 


COHTEtm. 


Circular  Churches  —  Tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza — Churches  at  Perugia,  Nocera, 

Ravenna,  Milan  —  Secular  Buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  Pagan  basilicas  and  temples,  from  which  the 
arrangements  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  edifices  were  obtained, 
the  tombs  of  the  Romans  formed  a  third  type,  from  which  the  forms 
of  a  very  imjjortant  class  of  churches  were  derived. 

The  form  which  these  buildings  retained,  so  long  as  they  remained 
mere  sepulchres  appropriated  to  Pagan  uses,  has  been  already  descrilxid 
(pp.  342  to  346).  That  of  Caecilia  Metella  and  those  of  Augustus 
and  Hadrian  were  what  would  now  be  called  "  chambered  tumuli ; " 
originally  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  infinitesimally  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass,  but  we  find  these  being  gradually  enlarged  till 
we  approach  the  age  of  Constantino,  when,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Tossia  Family,  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  and 
many  others  of  the  same  age,  they  became  miniature  Pantheons.  The 
central  apartment  was  all  in  all;  the  exterior  was  not  thought  of. 
S.till  they  were  appropriated  to  sepulchral  rites,  and  these  only,  so 
long  as  they  belonged  to  Pagan  Rome.  The  case  was  different  when 
they  were  erected  by  the  Christians.  No  association  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  these  sepulchral  edifices,  to  a  religion  nursed 
in  persecution,  and  the  apostles  of  which  had  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood  as  martyrs ;  and  when  the  Sacrament  for  the  dying  and 
the  burial  service  were  employed,  it  was  in  these  circular  churches 
that  it  was  performed.  But  besides  the  viaticum  for  the  departing 
Christian,  the  Church  provided  the  admission  sacrament  of  baptism 
for  those  who  were  entering  into  communion,  and  this  was,  in  early 
days  at  least,  always  performed  in  a  building  separate  from  the 
basilica.  It  would  depend  on  whether  marriage  was  then  considered 
as  a  sacrament  or  a  civil  contract,  whether  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
basilica  or  the  church;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  one  was  used 
almost  exclusively  as  the  business  place  of  the  community,  the  other 
as  the  sacramental  temple  of  the  sect.  This  appears  always  to  have 
lx»en  the  case,  at  least  when  the  two  forms  existed  together,  as  they 
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almost  always  did  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
Italy.  When  the  church  was  copied  from  a  temple,  as  in  the 
African  examples  above  described,  it  is  probable  it  may  have 
served  both  purposes.  But  too  little  is  known  of  the  architecture 
of  this  early  age,  and  its  liturgies,  to  speak  positively  on  the 
subject. 

The  uses  and  derivation  of  these  throe  forms  of  churches  are  so 
distinct  that  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  we  could  appropriate 
names  to  distinguish  them.  The  first  retains  most  appropriately  the 
name  of  basilica,  and  with  sufficient  limitation  to  make  it  generally 
applicable.  The  word  ecclesia,  or  eglise;  would  equally  suffice  for  the 
second  but  that  it  is  not  English,  and  has  been  so  indiscriminately 
applied  that  it  could  not  now  be  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  The 
word  kirk,  or  as  we  soften  it  into  church,  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  third, ^  but  again  it  has  been  so  employed  as  to  be  inapplicable. 
We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  employing  the  words  Basilica, 
Church,  and  Kound  Church,  to  designate  the  three,  employing  some 
expletive  when  any  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  between  the  first  two 
of  the  series. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  early  Romanesque  circular 
buildings  is  that  they  show  the  same  transitional  progress  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  columnar  style  of  architecture  which  marked 
the  change  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  form  of  sacred  edifice.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  ancient  classic  building 
of  circular  form  has  any  pillars  used  constructively  in  its  interior. 
Even  the  Pantheon,  though  143  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  derives  no 
assistance  from  the  pillars  that  surround  it  internally — they  are  mere 
decorative  features.  The  same  is  true  of  the  last  Pagan  example  we 
are  acquainted  with, — the  temple  or  tomb  which  Diocletian  erected  in 
his  palace  at  Spalatro  (Woodcut  No.  1 94).  The  pUlars  do  fill  up  the 
angles  there,  but  the  building  would  be  stable  without  them.  The 
Byzantine  architects  also  generally  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
pillars  to  support  their  domes,  but  the  Romanesque  architects  used 
them  almost  as  universally  as  in  their  basilicas. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  is  the  entire  abandonment  of 
all  external  decoration.  Roman  circular  temples  had  peristyles,  like 
those  at  Tivoli  (Woodcut  No.  193)  and  that  of  Vesta  in  Rome.  Even 
the  Pantheon  is  as  remarkable  for  its  portico  as  its  dome,  so  is  that 


*  That  IB  on  the  suppoeition  that  the 
word  kirk  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
"  circus,"  "circular,*'  as  the  French  term  it, 
*'  cirque."  My  own  conviction  is  that  this 
id  certainly  the  cuac.  The  word  is  only 
used  by  the  Barbarians  as  applied  to  a  form 


of  building  they  derived  from  the  Bomanjs. 
Why  the  Germans  should  employ  icupiov 
oIkos,  when  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Latins  used  that  name,  is  a  mybtery  which 
those  who  insist  on  these  very  improbable 
names  have  as  yet  failed  1o  explain. 
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known  as  the  Torro  doi  Schiavi,*  but  it  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Christian  edifices  that  we  find  a  trace  of  the  portico,  and  even  in 
them  hardly  any  attempt  at  external  decoration.  The  temples  of  the 
Christians  were  no  longer  shrines  to  contain  statues  and  to  which 
worship  might  be  addressed  by  people  outside,  but  had  become  haUs  to 
contain  the  worshippers  themselves  while  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion. 

The  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  its  class.  It  has  no  pillars  internally,  it  is  true, 
but  it  likewise  has  none  on  the  exterior — the  transition  was  not  then 
complete.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  two  tombs  on  the  Spina  of 
the  Circus  of  Nero  (Woodcut  No.  274).  They  too  were  astylar,  and  their 
external  appearance  was  utterly  neglected. 

When  from  these  we  turn  to  the  Tomb  or  Baptistery  of  Constantino, 
built  sometimes  afterwards  (Woodcut  No.  294),  we  find  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  screen  of  eight  columns,  two  storeys 
in  height,  and  through  all  its  alterations  can  detect 
the  effort  to  make  the  interior  ornamental.     It 
has,  however,  a  portico,  but  this  again  is  practi- 
cally an  interior,  both    ends   being  closed  with 
apsidal  terminations,  so   that  it   really  forms    a 
second  apartment,  rather  than  a  portico.    In  both 
these  respects  it  is  in  advance  of  the  building  next  294.  BapUtiteiyof coiuuntinp. 
to  it  in  age  that  we  know  of — the  Octagon  at  Spa-        Scairioo  n.  to  1  in. 
latro — which  it  otherwise  very  much  resembles. 
The  eight  internal  pillars  instead  of  being  mere  ornaments  have  become 
essential  parts  of  the  construction,  and  the  external  peristyle  has  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  fragment  of  a  porch. 

The  tomb  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  to'  contain  the  re- 
mains of  his  daughter  Constantia,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
transitional  style.  The  interior  in  this 
instance  is  vaulted,  but  so  timidly  that 
twenty-four  pillars  are  employed  to  sus- 
tain a  weight  for  which  half  that  number 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient.  In  the 
square  niche  opposite  the  entrance  stood 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  princess,  now  in 
the  Vatican.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is 
adorned  with  paintings  of  the  vintage 
and  scenes  of  rural  life,  which,  like  all  295.   PUn  of  the  Tomb  of  sta.  costonxa, 

.  -  .  1       1        i_        i»  i-»  T*  i_  Rome.    (From  Jsabellc, '  Ediftccn  Clrcu- 

tnose  on  the  tombs  01  Fagan  Kome,  nave    iain».')  Scaic  100  n.  to  1  in. 

no  reference  to  the  sepulchral  uses  to 

which  the  building  was  dedicated.     The  whole  internal  diameter  of 

the  tomb  is  73  ft.,  that  of  the  dome  35. 

*  Isabellc.  *  Edifices  Girculaires/  plates  26  and  27. 
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In  front  of  the  building  is  a  email  CTypto-portiona  similar  in 
niraugement  to  tliat  of  hor  father's  tomb,  and  beyond  tMs  ia  an  ob- 
long apace  with  circular  ends, 
and  KuiTounded  on  all  siileti  by 
arcades;  ita  dimensions  were 
Mo  ft.  by  130,  and,  though  so 
ruined  aa  hardly  to  allow  of  On 
arrangements  being  restored,  it 
ia  interesting  as  being  perhaps 
iheonly  inatanceof  the"/oru»i," 
which  it  is  probable  waa  left 
before  all  tombe  in  thoae  times, 
and  traces  of  which  may  per- 
haps bo  foand  elsewhere,  though 
aa  yet  they  have  not  been  looked 
for. 

The  only  other  important 
oirctilar  building  within  the 
walls  of  Rome  of  this  early  age  is  that  known  as  S.  Stephano  Hotondo. 
1'hough  there  is  nothing  to  fix  its  date  with  any  prociaion,  it  ia  almoat 
cei'titin  that  it  belonga  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuriea  of  the  Chriatian  era.  It  ia  210  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  ita  roof  was  aupported  by  two 
mges  of  columns,  circularly  diapoeod  in  its 
I  interior  ;  and  on  the  first  or  inner  range  rested 
a  horizontal  architrave  like  that  of  St,  Peter 'a. 
In  the  outer  one  the  pillars  support  arches 
like  those  of  St.  Paul's.  All  the  pillars  are 
taken  from  older  buildinga.  The  outer  aisle 
^Kom'iX'iio'sIiTLMft^'n  ^*^  divided  into  eight  compartments  ;  but  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose,  it  is  not 
now  caey  to  ascertain,  owing  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  building,  and 
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to  its  having  been  so  much  and  so  frequently  altered  since  it  was  first 
erected.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  exa<?tly  how  it  was  roofed ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  its  arrangements  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great  five- 
aisled  basilicas,  which  it  closely  resembles,  except  in  its  circular  shape. 

This  is  more  clear  in  another  church  of  the  same  age,  that  of  Sti. 
Angeli,  at  Perugia,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  disposition.  Of  this 
building  a  section  is  here  shown,  as  given  by  M.  Isabelle— perhaps 
not  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  every  respect,  but  still  affording 
a  very  fair  representation  of  what  the  arrangements  of  the  circular 
wooden-roofed  churches  were.  Its  dimensions  are  much  less  than 
those  of  San  Stephano,  being  only  115  ft.  in  diameter;  but  it  is  more 
regular,  the  greater  part  of  its  materials  being  apparently  original, 
and  made  for  the  place  they  occupy.  In  the  church  of  San  Stephano, 
the  tomb-shaped  circular  form  was  probably  used  as  symbolical  of 
his  martyrdom.  That  at  Perugia  was  most  likely  originally  a 
baptistery,  or  it  may  also  have  been  dedicated  to  some  martyr ;  but 
in  the  heart  of  Etruria  this  form  may  have  been  adopted  fur  other 
reasons,  the  force  of  which  we  are  hardly  able  at  the  present  day 
to  appreciate,  though  in  all  cases  locality  is  one  of  the  strongest 
influencing  powers  in  so  far  as  architectural  forms  are  concerned. 

At  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Salerno, 
there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  circular  church,  built  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  a  baptistery,  and  very 
similar  in  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  the  tomb  of  Constantia,  now 
known  as  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Agnese, 
though  somewhat  larger,  being  80  ft. 
in  diameter.  Its  principal  merit  is 
the  form  of  its  dome,  which  is  not 
only  correct  in  a  8cienti6c  point  of 
view,  but  singularly  graceful  inter- 
nally. Externally  this  building  for 
the  first  time  introduces  us  to  a  pecu- 
liarity which  had  as  much  influence 
on  the  Western  styles  as  any  of  those 
pointed  out  above.  As  before  observed 
(p.  428)  the  Eomanesque  architects 
never  attempted  to  vault  their  rect- 
angular buildings,  but  they  did  frequently  construct  domes  over  their 
circular  edifices.  But  here  again  they  did  not  make  the  outside  of 
the  dome  the  outline  of  their  buildings,  as  the  Komans  had  always 
done  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  as  the  Byzantines  and 
Saracens  invariably  did  afterwards;  but  they  employed  their  vault 
only  as  a  ceiling  internally,  and  covered  it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  a 
false  wooden  roof  externally.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  this  was  a  judicious  innovation ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it 
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299.   Plan  of  BaptiHtery  at  Noceri  del  Pagaiii. 
Double  the  usual  bcaIp,  or  60  Tt.  to  l  iu. 
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had  as  mnoli  inflaence  on  the  deTelopment  of  the  Qothio  style  as  tlie 
vaulting  mania  itself.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  many 
attempts  were  made  to  construct  true  roofs  of  stono,  bat  unsuccess- 
fully ;  and  from  various  causea,  which  will  be  pointed  ont  hereafter. 


300.    Srctlon  ur  Biiplirt«r7  U  Nnxnilel  Piguil.    (From  [uIkUf,  ■  KdJBcn  Ctlrnlnlns.')    No  ■»!(. 

the  idea  was  abandoned,  aud  the  architects  were  forced  to  oontent 
themselves  with  a  stone  ceiling,  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  though 
this  became  one  of  the  radical  defect*  of  the  style,  and  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  bo  many  beaatiftil 
buildings. 

Kavensa. 

Ravenna  poBBeases  ueveral  circular  buildings,  almoet  as  interesting 
as  those  of  the  capital ;  the  first  being  the  baptistery  of  St.  John, 
belonging  to  the  original  baeilica,  and  oousequontly  one  of  the  oldest 
Chrititian  buildings  of  the  place.  Externally  it  is  a  plain  octagonal 
building,  40  ft.  in  diameter.  Internally  it  still  retains  it«  original 
decoratiouB,  which  are  sin^larly  elegant  and  pleasing.  Its  design  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  temple  at  Spalatro,  but  with  arcades  substi- 
tuted everywhere  for  horizontal  architi'avcB  ;  the  century  that  elapsed 
between  theee  two  epocbB  having  sufficed  to  complete  the  transition 
between  the  two  styles. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  is  the  great  church  of  St.  Vitale, 
the  most  complicated,  and  at  tho  same  time,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, of  the  circular  churcheB  of  that  age.  In  design  it  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  Minerva  Mcdica  at  Rome,'  except  in  its  being  an 
octagon  instead  of  a  decagon,  and  that  it  is  wholly  enclosed  by  an 
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octagonal  wall,  whereas  the  Koman  example  baa  in  adilitioQ  twu 
onrvUinear  wiuga,  enclosing  its  sldee.  There  are  also  some  minor 
alterations,  saoh  ss  the  introduction  of  galleries,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  the  choir ;  but  still  nothing  at  all  to  justify  the  title  of 
Byzantine,  usually  applied  to  this  churoh.  It  is  in  reality  a  bad  copy 
&om  a  building  in  Rome,  and  very  unlike  any  bnilding  in  the  East 
we  are  acquainted  with,  though  no  doubt  there  are  certain  forms  of 
aimilarity,  as  indeed  must  be  found  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  age 
before  the  final  separation  of  the  two  Churches  look  place. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  the  diameter  of  the  external 
octagoniBllOft,  of  the  Internal  one  only  50,  so  that  the  dome  here  is  a 
third  le«9  than  that  of  its  prototype,  and 
BO  completely  had  the  architects  degene- 
rated from  the  dome-builders  of  Rome, 
that  instead  of  the  scientific  construction 
of  the  Minerva  Medica,  this  is  wholly 
oompoeed  of  earthen  pot«,  and  protected 
by  a  wooden  roof.  It  is  true  these  pote 
have  been  used  in  the  East  for  domes 
and  roofs  from  the  earliest  ages,  that 
they  form  as  stable  and  as  permanent  a 
mode  of  covering  as  stone  itself,  and  that 
they  might  with  &cility  be  so  used  as  to 
anrpass  the   heavier   material  for  this 

purpose.  But  such  is  not  the  case  aj,,  pi.n  or  at.  vtuie,  Bavanui  (from 
here;  and  though  it  appears  invidious  saiillio'lt' L  im. 

to  blame  that  which  has  stood  the  wear 

and  tear  of  thirteen  centuries,  and  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  so  many 
of  its  younger  and  more  aspiring  rivals,  the  construction  of  this  dome 


3ia.  SecUopofSt.  VlUle,  Hnvouna.    (Fnxo  iMbelJe.)    Seal?  6«  ft,  lu  J  !□, 

serves  rather  to  show  how  exceltent  the  expedient  is,  than  the  metho<) 
by  which  it  can  best  be  applied. 

2  F  2 
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Internally  a  good  deal  has  been  dono  in  modern  timee  to  destroy 
the  simplicity  of  the  original  effect  of  the  building ;  bnt  still  there  ie  a 
pleasing  result  produced  by  alternating  the  piers  with  circolar  columns, 
and  a  lightness  and  elegance  about  the  whole  design  that  render  it 
unrivalled  in  the  Western  world  among  churches  of  its  class.  This 
(teems  to  have  been  admited  by  ite  contemporaries  as  mnch  as  it  is 
in  modem  times.  Charlemagne  at  all  events  copied  it  for  his  own 
tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  architects  of  many  other  circular 
buildings  of  that  age  appear  to  have  derived  their  inspiration  ^m 
this  one. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  had  it  not  been  so  much 
altered  in  modem  times,  would  take  precedence  of  San  Vitale  in  almost 


every  respect.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  though  it 
certainly  must  be  as  early,  if  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Juslinian. 
Down  to  the  8th  century  it  was  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  It  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1071,  and  restored  in  1119;  the  dome  then 
erected  fell  in  1571,  on  which  it  underwent  its  last  transformation 
from  the  hands  of  Martino  Bossi  and  Pellegrini,  who  so  disfigured  its 
iinoioMt  di,'tnilH  as  to  lead  many  modern  inquirers  fo  doubt  whether  it 
iviiK  ifuUv  so  old  as  il  was  said  to  \>c 
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Its  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged,  aTid  shows  a 
fnrther  progress  towards  what  afterwards  became  the  Byzantine  style 
than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Minerva  Medica  or  in  San  Vitale.  It 
is  in  fact  the  earliest  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  circular  church  with 
one  of  a  square  shape  ;  and  except  that  the  four  lateral  colonnades  are 
flat  segments  of  circles,  and  that  there  is  a  little  clumsiness  in  the 
angles,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  handed  down  from  that 
early  age. 

The  dome  as  it  now  stands  is  octagonal,  which  the  first  dome 
certainly  could  not  have  been.  Its  diameter  is  70  ft.,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  building  is 
internally  142  ft. 

In  front  of  the  church,  in  the  street,  is  a  handsome  colonnade  of 
pillars,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  temple — it  is  said  from  one  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules ;  this  leads  to  a  square  atrium,  now  wholly  deprived 
of  its  lateral  arcades;  and  this  again  to  a  fa9ade,  which  has  been 
strangely  altered  in  modem  times.  Opposite  this,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church,  is  an  octagonal  building,  apparently  intended  as  a  tomb- 
house  ;  and  on  the  north  side  a  similar  one,  though  smaller.  On  the 
south  is  the  baptistery,  about  45  ft.  in  diameter,  approached  by  a  ves- 
tibule in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Constantine  at  Eome,  and  as  in 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Constantia :  all  these,  however,  have  been 
so  painfully  altered,  that  little  remains  besides  the  bare  plan  of  the 
building ;  still  there  is  enough  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Christian  churches  of  Italy. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  baptistery  at  Florence  is  an 
octagon,  108  ft,  in  diameter  externally.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
church,  it  was  originally  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  to 
serve  as  such  apparently  in  the  time  of  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards.  If  this  was  so,  it  certainly  had  not  originally  its  present 
form,  and  most  probably  those  columns  which  now  stand  ranged  round 
the  walls,  at  that  time  stood  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  Koman  examples. 
K  the  original  roof  was  of  wood,  it  was  probably  in  two  storeys,  like 
that  of  the  baptistery  of  Constantine,  or  it  may  have  been  a  dome  of 
more  solid  materials,  like  that  of  the  Sta.  Costanza. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  new  cathedral  was  built,  the  older 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  both  internally  and  externally 
by  Arnolpho  da  Lapo,  and  both  its  form  and  decoration  so  completely 
changed,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  building  of  the 
13th  century  than  of  the  6th,  in  which  it  seems  originally  to  have 
been  erected.^ 


*  In  this  building  they  now  show  a 
sarcophagns  of  ancient  dtite,  said  to  be 
that  of  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius.       She,    liowcver,    was    certainly 


buried  at  Ravenna ;  but  it  may  be  of  her 
time,  and  in  these  ages  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  baptisterioa  and 
tombd. 
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There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  many  other  similar  buildings 
belonging  to  this  age  still  exist  in  vaiious  parts  of  Italy;  for  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance,  or  the  congregation  so  numerous  as  to  require  the  more 
extended  accommodation  of  the  basilica,  almost  all  the  earlier  churches 
were  circular.  They  either,  however,  have  perished  from  lapse  of 
time,  or  have  been  so  altered  as  to  be  nearly  unrecognisable.  We  here, 
in  consequence,  come  again  to  a  break  in  the  chain  of  our  sequence, 
and  when  we  again  meet  with  any  circular  buildings  in  Italy,  their 
features  are  so  distinctly  Gothic  or  Byzantine,  that  they  must  be 
classed  with  one  or  other  of  these  modifications.  The  true  Bomanesque 

had  nearly  come  to  an  end  when  Alboin  the 
Lombard  had  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  about  the  year  575. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject 
there  are  two  small  buildings  at  Ravenna  which 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over,  though  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  history  of  this  subject  is  not  so 
apparent  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  buildings 
just  described. 

The  first  and  earliest  is  the  tomb  of  Galla 
Placidia,  now  known  as  the  church  of  SS.  Na- 
zario  and  Celso,  and  must  have  been  erected 
before  the  year  450.  It  is  singular  among  all  the  tombs  of  that  age 
from  the  abandonment  in  it  of  the  circular  for  a  cruciform  plan.  Such 
forms,  it  is  true,  are  common  in  the  chambers  of  tumuli  and  also  among 
the  catacombs,  while  the  church  which  Constantine  built  in  Constanti- 
nople and  dedicated  to  the  Apostles,  meaning  it  however  as  a  sepulchral 
church,  was  something  also  on  this  plan.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  examples,  this  must  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  form,  though 
its  diminutiveness  (it  being  only  35  ft.  by  30  internally)  might  perhaps 
account  for  any  caprice.  Its  great  interest  to  us  consists  in  its  retain- 
ing not  only  its  original  architectural  form,  but  also  its  polychromatic 
decorations  nearly  in  their  original  state  of  completeness.^  The  three 
arms  of  the  cross  forming  the  receptacles  for  the  three  sarcophagi 
is  certainly  a  pleasing  arrangement,  but  is  only  practicable  on  so  small 
a  scale.  Were  the  building  larger,  it  would  lose  all  appropriateness 
as  well  as  all  effect. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  —  architecturally  at  least  —  is 
the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  now  known  as  Santa  Maria 
Rotunda.  The  lower  storey  is  a  decagon  externally,  enclosing  a  cruci- 
form crypt.      It  is  45  ft.  in  diameter,  each  face  being  ornamented 


304.  Tomb  of  Qalbi  PladdU, 
RaveuDA. 
(From  (juast.)    No  scale 


*  These  are  well  illuatraterl  in  Quasi,  *  Altchrlstlichen  Bauwerke  zu  BaTcnna/ 
Also  by  llubsch  nnd  others. 
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by  a  deep  uiohe.  These  support  b  flat  terrace,  on  whioh  originally 
stood  a  range  of  Bmall  pillars  supporting  archu  whioh  sunoiuided 
the  upper  storey.  These  have  all  been  removed,  though  their  form 
can  be  restored  from  fragments  found,  and  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
No.  305.      On  the  face  of  the  tomb  itself  are  the  sinkings  for  the 


If 


architraves  and  vaults  which  they  supported.    The  most  singular  part 
of  the  building  is  the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  one  great  slab  hollowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  flat  dome — internally  30  ft.  and  externally 
35  ft.  in  diameter — and  which  certainly 
forms  one  of  the  most  unique  and  ap- 
propriate coTcrings  for  a  tomb  perhaps 
anywhere  to  be  found.    Near  the  edge 
are  a  range  of  false  dormer  windows, 
whioh  evidently  were  originally  used 
as  handles,  by  means  of  which   the 
immense  mass  was  raised  to  its  present 
position.    In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is 
a  small  square  pedestal,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  once  stood  the  urn  which  con- 

taiued  the  ashes  of  its  founder.  '• ."__.  "    .  *• ""■ 

The  mode)  of  this  building  seems  „.  ,....,...,_, 

probably  to  have   been   the   Mole  of  R*v*mu. 

Hadrian,  which  Theodonc  saw,  and 

muat  have  admired,  during  his  celebrated  visit  to  Rome.  The  polygonal 
arraugemento  of  the  exterior,  and  the  substitution  of  arcades  for 
horizontal  architravea,  were  only  such  changes  as  the  lapse  of  time 
had  rendered  indispensable.  But  the  building  of  the  ancient  world 
which  it  most  resembles  is  the  Tour  Magne  at  Nimea.  In  both  cases 
we  have  the  polygonal  basement  containing  a  great  chamber,  and 
above  this  externally  the  narrow  ledgo,  approached  by  flying  flights 
of  steps.  We  cannot  now  t«ll  what  crowned  the  French  example. 
though  the  fact  of  an  um  crowning  the  tomb  at  Ravenna  points  to  an 
Identical  origin,  but  we  must  obtain  a  greater  number  of  examples 
before  we  can  draw  any  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  such 
forms.  Meanwhile,  however,  whether  we  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  the  forms,  the  solidity  of  its  oonetructlon,  or  the  simplicity  of  its 
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ornamcntfi  and  details,  this  tomb  at  Ravenna  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
building  of  its  class  and  age. 

Though  the  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  these  circular 
forms  of  churches  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  rectangular 
basilicas,  it  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  influence  they  had  on 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  style.  In  Italy  it  is  probable  that 
one  half  of  the  early  churches  were  circular  in  plan;  and  one  such 
is  still  generally  retained  attached  to  each  cathedral  as  a  baptistery. 
Except  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  form  has  generally  been  super- 
seded :  the  rectangular  being  much  easier  to  construct,  more  capable 
of  extension,  and  altogether  more  appropriate  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  France  the  circular  form  was  early  absorbed 
into  the  basilica,  forming  the  chevet  or  apse.  In  Germany  its  fate 
was  much  the  same  as  in  Italy,  but  its  superoession  was  earlier  and 
more  complete.  In  England  some  half  dozen  examples  are  known  to 
exist,  and  in  Spain  they  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Had  the  Gothic  architects  applied  themselves  to  the  extension  and 
elaboration  of  the  circular  form  with  the  same  zeal  and  skill  as  was 
displayed  in  that  task  by  their  Byzantine  brethren,  they  might  pro- 
bably have  produced  something  far  more  beautiful  than  even  the  best 
of  our  mediaBval  cathedrals ;  but  when  the  Barbarians  began  to  build, 
they  found  the  square  form  with  its  straight  lines  simpler  and  easier 
to  construct.  It  thus  happened  that,  long  before  they  became  as 
civilised  and  expert  as  the  Easterns  were  when  they  commenced 
the  task,  the  Westerns  had  worked  the  rectangular  form  into  one 
of  considerable  beauty,  and  had  adapted  it  to  their  ritual,  and  their 
ritual  to  it.  It  thus  became  the  sacred  and  appropriate  form,  and  the 
circular  or  domical  forms  were  consequently  never  allowed  a  fair  trial 
in  Western  Europe. 

Secular  Buildings. 

Very  few  remains  of  secular  buildings  in  the  Romanesque  style 
are  now  to  be  found  in  Italy.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  perfect.  In  all 
its  details  it  shows  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  but  more  especially  so  to  the  Porta  Aurea  and  the  most 
richly  and  least  classically  decorated  parts  of  that  edifice,  but  much, 
intermixed  with  mouldings  and  details  belonging  properly  to  the 
Gothic  styles,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced  into 
general  use. 

Another  building,  perhaps  t^lightly  more  modem,  is  that  which  is 
now  called  the  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at  Turin,  which  still  retains  the 
architectural  ordinance  of  the  exterior  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  but 
so  modified  by  Gothic  feeling  that  the  pilasters  are  even  more  useless 
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and  unmeaiiiiig  than  ia  its  classical  prototypes.  In  this  example  the 
style  is  evidently  bogiunitig  to  feel  its  own  ittrength,  and  learning  to 
.  dispense  with  the  traditional  forms  that 
had  so  long  governed  it.  In  this  building,  to 
which  no  more  precise  date  can  be  assigned 
than  that  of  the  age  between  Justinian 
and  Charlemagne,  is  probably  seen  the  laat 
ezpiriug  effort  of  Itomanesqae  architecture 
in  a  Gothic  oountry,  though  the  paucity 
of  contemporary  examples  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  traoe  the  exact  history 
of  the  stylo  at  this  age. 


^r 


In  so  progressive  an  art  as  architecture 
it  is  always  very  difficult,  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  fix  the  exact  date  when  one  style 
ends   and   another  begins.      In  an   art  so 
pre-eminently  ecclesiastical  as  architecture 
was  in  those  days,  it  will  probably  be  safer 
to  look  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  State  for  a  date  when    ' 
the    Bomanesqne    expired    giving    birth, 
Fhceuix-like,  to  the  Giothic.    Viewed  from 
this    point    there    can   be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.   jpg    p.i^j^, 
590  to  603)  must  be  regarded  as  that  in       <■*■"■"  *^ 
which  the  Latin  language  and  the  Boman 
style  of  architecture  both  ceased  to  be  generally  or  e 
employed. 

After  this  date  we  wander  on  through  five  centuries  o 
effi>rts  to  form  a  new  style,  and  in  the  age  of  another  Gregory— the 
VII. — we  find  at  last  the  Gothic  style  emancipated  from  former  tradi- 
tions, and  marching  steadily  forward  with  a  well-defined  aim.  What 
had  been  commenced  nuder  the  gentle  infiuence  of  a  Theodelinda  at 
Florence  in  the  year  600,  was  completed  in  the  year  1077  under  tlio 
firmer  guidance  of  a  Matilda  at  Oanossa. 
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To  those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  present,  France  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe— inhabited 
by  a  people  speaking  one  language,  professing  one  religion,  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  aspirations ; 
yet  it  certainly  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
distinctions  between  the  various  races  and  peoples  were  strongly 
marked  and  capable  of  easy  definition.  Wars,  persecutions,  and 
revolutions,  have  done  much  to  obliterate  these,  and  the  long  habit 
of  living  under  a  centralised  despotism  has  produced  a  superficial 
uniformity  which  hides  a  great  deal  of  actual  diversity.  The  process 
of  fusion  commenced  apparently  about  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Saint 
(a.d.  1226),  and  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since.  Before  his  time 
France  was  divided  into  six  or  eight  great  ethnographic  provinces, 
which  might  now  be  easily  mapped  out,  though  their  boundaries 
frequently  diflfered  widely  from  the  political  division  of  the  land. 

No  systematic  attempt  has  yet  heen  made  to  construct  an  ethno- 
graphic map  of  the  country  from  the  architectural  remains,  though  it 
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is  easy  to  see  how  it  might  be  done.     What  is  wanted  is  that  some 
competent  archsBologist  should  do  for  the  ethnography  of  France  what 


809. 


DiAgram  of  the  Architectural  Divisions  of  France.i 


Dr.  W.  Smith  did  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  for  the  geology  of 
England.  Like  that  early  pioneer  of  exact  knowledge  in  his  peculiar 
department,  he  must  be  content  to  wander  from  province  to  province, 


'  A  small  chart  of  the  same  sort  has 
been  published  by  M.  de  Caumont,*  which, 
though  an  improTement,  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired ;  but  until  every  church  is 
examined,  and  every  typical  specimen  at 


•  « 


Aboceddlre  d'Archftecttire,'  p.  174. 


least  published,  it  is  impossible  to  mark 
out  more  tlian  the  general  features  of  the 
chart.  Imperfect,  however,  as  they  are  in 
this  one,  they  are  still  more  numerous  and 
more  detailed  than  it  will  be  easy  for  us 
to  follow  and  to  trace  out  in  the  limited 
space  of  this  work. 
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from  village  to  village,  visiting  every  church,  and  examining  every 
architectural   remain,   comparing    one  with    another,   tracing  their 
affinities,   and   finally  classifying  and  mapping  the  whole.     It  is 
probahle  that  the  lahour  of  one  man  would  hardly  suffice  for  this 
purpose.     Monographs  would  he  required  to  complete  the  task,  but 
it  is  one  of  such  singular  interest  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  soon  be 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  attempting  anything  of  the  sort  at 
present  is  the  nomenclature.  When  the  science  is  further  advanced, 
such  names  as  Silurian,  Cambrian,  &c.,  will  no  doubt  be  invented,  but 
at  present  we  must  be  content  with  the  political  name  which  seems 
most  nearly  to  express  the  ethnographical  distribution;  though  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance  will  these  be  found  strictly  a)rrect,  all  in 
consequence  being  open  to  adverse  criticism.  In  France  it  frequently 
happened  that  two  or  more  ethnographic  provinces  were  united  under 
one  sceptre — eventually  all  were  merged  into  one — and  during  the 
various  changes  that  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  the  political  boundary  exactly  agreed  for  any  great 
length  of  time  with  the  ethnographical. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  race  is  and  was  cut  up  into 
numerous  political  divisions,  so  that  it  becomes,  from  the  opposite 
cause  alone,  equally  diffictdt  to  apply  a  nomenclature  which  shall 
correctly  represent  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  such  a  work  as  this  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to 
adjust  all  this  with  anything  like  minute  accuracy,  but  the  principal 
features  are  so  easily  recognised  that  no  great  confusion  can  arise  in 
the  application  of  such  names  as  are  usually  employed,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  long  a  better  system  of  nomenclature  will  be 
invented  and  applied. 

We  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  which  is  that  the 
architectural  remains  in  France  ai*e  as  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  an  ethnographic  map  of  that  country  as  the  rocks  are  for  the  com- 
pilation of  a  geological  survey.  If  the  one  opens  out  to  the  student 
an  immense  expanse  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  other  is  hardly  of  less 
interest,  though  in  a  less  extended  field.  There  are  few  studies  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  tracing  the  history  of  man  through  his  works, 
and  none  bring  the  former  condition  of  humanity  so  vividly  back  to  us 
as  those  records  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  their  temples 
or  their  palaces  by  those  who  were  thus  unconsciously  recording  their 
feelings  for  the  instruction  of  their  posterity. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  examining  architecturally 
the  map  of  France  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  as  was 
remarked  in  that  of  Italy,  a  division  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  by 
a  boundary  line  running  east  and  west.  In  both  countries,  to  the 
southward  of  this  line  the  land  was  occupied  by  a  Romanesque  people 
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who,  though  conquered,  were  never  colonised  by  the  Barbarians  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alter  their  blood  or  consequently  the  ethnographic 
relations  of  the  people.  North  of  the  line  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in 
Italy,  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  influence 
very  considerably  the  status  of  the  races,  in  some  instances  almost  to 
the  obliteration  of  their  leading  characteristics. 

In  France  the  boundary  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loire  near 
it-s  northern  edge  till  it  passes  behind  Tours;  it  crosses  that  river 
between  that  city  and  Orleans,  follows  a  somewhat  devious  course  to 
Lyons,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  to  Geneva. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two  races  were  roughly  designated  as 
those  speaking  the  Langue  d'oc  and  the  Langue  d'oeil — somewhat 
more  correctly  those  to  the  south  were  called  Bomance,^  those  to  the 
north  Frankish ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  distinction  is  too  bread  to  be 
now  clearly  defined,  and  we  must  descend  much  more  into  detail 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

On  the  south  of  the  line,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  best  defined  architectural  provinces  is  that  I  have  ventured  to 
designate  as  Provence  or  Proven5al.  Its  limits  are  very  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  "  Narbonese"  would 
consequently  be  a  more  correct  designation,  and  would  be  adopted  if 
treating  of  a  classical  style  of  art.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of 
including  Toulouse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  province,  and 
consequently  the  name  affects  an  accuracy  it  does  not  possess.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  better  at  present  to  adopt  the  vague  name  of 
the  "Provence"  par  excellence,  especially  as  Provencal  is  a  word 
applied  by  French  authors  to  literary  matters  much  in  the  sense 
it  is  hero  used  to  define  an  architectural  division.  The  whole  of 
the  south  coast  of  France  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  belongs 
to  this  province,  and  it  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Bhone  as  far 
as  Lyons,  and  is  generally  bounded  by  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
that  river. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Aquitanian 
province  would  be  to  say  that  it  includes  all  those  towns  whose 
names  end  with  the  Basque  article  oo,  consequently  indicating  the 
presence  at  some  former  period  of  a  people  speaking  that  language 
or  something  very  closely  allied  to  it,  or  at  all  events  differing  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  France.  It  is  only  on  the  eastward  that  the 
line  seems  difficult  to  define.     There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Barjao, 


*  The  use  of  this  term  is  a  little  awk- 
ward at  first  from  its  having  another 
meaning  in  English;  it  has,  howeycr, 
been  long  used  by  English  etymologists 
to  distinguish  the  Romnncc  languages, 
sueh   AS  Italian,  Bpanisb,  and  French, 


from  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  is  here 
used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  applied 
to  architecture — to  those  styles  derived 
from  the  Roman,  but  one  degree  more 
removed  from  it  than  the  Romanesque. 
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Quissao,  Qignao,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  sitnations  that  would 
seem  to  belong  to  PruYence,  and  until  their  churchee  are  examined  it 
ia  impoflsible  to  say  to  which  they  belong.  On  the  south  Aqnitania  is 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north 
by  a  line  running  nearly  straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
Langeao,  near  to  Le  Puy  en  Yelay. 

The  third  is  designated  that  of  Anjou,  or  the  Angiovine,  from  its 
most  distinguished  provinoe.  This  includes  the  lower  part  of  the 
Loire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Cher.  Between  it  and 
the  sea  is  a  strip  of  land,  including  the  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  and 
Vendue,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  place.  It  may  belong, 
BO  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  either  Aquitania  or  Anjou,  or  possibly  may 
deserve  a  separate  title  altogether ;  but  in  the  map  it  is  annexed  for 
the  present  to  Poitou  or  the  Angjiovine  province. 

In  Brittany  the  two  styles  meet,  and  are  so  mixed  together  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  that  district  there  is  neither  pure 
Bomance  nor  pure  Frankish,  but  a  style  partaking  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each  without  belonging  to  either. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  small  and  secluded  district  of  Auvergne, 
having  a  style  peculiarly  its  own,  which,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  the  southern  province,  is  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the 
neighbouring  styles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  be  found  of  an 
early  age  in  France. 

Beyond  tliis  to  the  eastward  lies  the  great  Burgundian  provinoe, 
having  a  well-defined  and  well-marked  style  of  its  own,  influenced  by 
or  influencing  all  those  around  it.  Its  most  marked  characteristic  is 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  classical  and  medisBval 
styles  without  any  real  fusion.  Essentially  and  constructively  the 
style  is  Gothic,  but  it  retained  the  use  of  Corinthian  pilasters  and 
classical  details  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Burgundy  was  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  country  of  monasticism  par  excellence — a  circumstance 
which  had  considerable  influence  on  her  forms  of  art. 

Taking,  then,  a  more  general  view  of  the  Southern  province,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  it 
would  pass  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  south-ecustem 
extremity  of  such  a  line  we  should  find  a  style  almost  purely 
Bomanesque,  passing  by  slow  and  equal  gradations  into  a  Gothic 
form  at  its  other  terminal. 

On  turning  to  the  Frankish  province  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Paris  is  here  the  centre,  from  which  everything  radiates; 
and  though  the  Norman  invasion,  and  other  troubles  of  those  times, 
with  the  rebuilding  mania  of  the  13th  century,  have  swept  away 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  early  buildings,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Gothic  style  arose  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  how  it  spread  from 
thence  to  all  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
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In  oonsequenoe,  however,  of  the  lose  of  its  early  buildingB,  and 
of  its  subsequent  pre-eminence  and  supercession  of  the  earlier  styles, 
the  description  of  its  features  naturally  follows  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate provinces,  and  concludes  the  history  of  the  mediaaval  styles  in 
France. 

Not  to  multiply  divisions,  we  may  include  in  the  Northern  province 
many  varieties  that  will  afterwards  be  marked  as  distinct  in  maps  of 
French  architecture,  especially  at  the  south-east,  where  the  Nivemois 
and  Bourbonnois,  if  not  deserving  of  separate  honours,  at  least  consist 
of  such  a  complete  mixture  of  the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  with  the 
Southern  styles,  that  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
in  particular,  though  they  partake  of  all.  The  Northern,  however,  is 
certainly  the  predominant  element,  and  with  that  therefore  they  should 
be  classed. 

To  the  westward  lies  the  architectural  province  of  Normandy,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Frankish  style :  and  from  the 
power  of  the  Norman  dukes  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  its  prosperity  in  those  centuries  when 
the  rest  of  France  was  prostrate  from  their  ravages  and  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  the  Bound  Gothic  style  shows  itself  here  with  a 
vigour  and  completeness  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
only  the  Frankish  style  based  remotely  on  Roman  tradition,  but  which 
the  Barbarians  used  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  soon  converted 
it  into  a  purely  national  Gothic  form.  This  soon  ripened  into  the 
complete  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  so  admired  that 
it  soon  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  became  the  type  of 
all  Gothic  architecture. 

Alsace  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  it  certainly  belongs 
architecturally  to  Germany.  Lorraine  too  is  more  German  than  French, 
and  if  included  at  all,  must  be  so  as  an  exceptional  transitional  pro- 
vince. French  Flanders  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Belgian 
provinces  behind  it,  and  may  therefore  also  be  disregarded  at  present ; 
but  even  after  rejecting  all  these,  enough  is  still  left  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  remember  and  follow  all  the  changes  in  style  introduced  by 
these  different  races,  and  which  marked  not  only  the  artistic  but  the 
political  state  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  six  terri- 
torial peers  of  France,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Aquitaine,  Normandy, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Flanders,  represented  the  six  principal 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  suzerain,  the  Count  or  King  of 
Paris.  These  very  divisions  might  now  be  taken  to  represent  the 
architectural  distinctions,  were  it  not  that  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
great  princes  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  architectural  divisions 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  must  now  describe  some- 
what more  at  length. 
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Pointed  Arches. 

Before  prooeeding  to  describe  theae  various  styles  in  detail,  it  may 
add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  mode  in  which  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  introduced  into  Christian  architecture  is  previously 
explained.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pointed  arch  with 
radiating  voussoirs  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Sargon  in  the  8th  century  b.c.,  and  by  the  Ethiopians  as  early  as  that 
of  Tirhakah.  The  Etrurians  and  Pelasgi  used  the  form  probably  twelve 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  constructed  it  with  horizontal 
courses.  To  come  nearer,  however,  to  our  own  time,  the  Saracens  cer- 
tainly adopted  it  at  Cairo  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  em- 
ployed it  generally  if  not  universally,  and  never  apparently  used  a  round 
arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun,  a.T).  886. 

The  Eomanesque  traditions,  however,  prevented  the  Christians 
from  adopting  it  in  Europe  till  forced  to  do  it  from  constructive 
necessities ;  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the  early  churches  in 
Provence  renders  them  singularly  important  in  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  solution  of  this  much  mooted  question.^ 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  whether  the  form  was  borrowed 
from  the  East,  where  it  had  been  used  so  long  before  it  was  known — 
or  at  least  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  known— in  Europe.  It 
may  bo  that  the  Pelasgic  Greeks  left  examples  of  it  in  Provence,  or 
that  persons  trading  to  the  Levant  from  Marseilles  became  familiar 
with  its  uses ;  or  it  may  be,  though  very  unlikely,  that  it  was  really 
re-invented  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

In  whatever  way  it  was  introduced,  it  at  least  seems  certain  that 
all  the  churches  of  Provence,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
St.  Louis,  were  vaulted,  and  have  their  vaults  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  has  nevertheless  long  been  a  received 
dogma  with  the  antiquaries  of  France,  as  well  as  with  those  of  England, 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  century — the 
first  example  being  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Suger  at  St. 
Denis  (1144-62),  the  result  of  which  is  that  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  Provencal  architecture  have  felt  themselves  forced  to 
ascribe  the  age  of  tJie  churches  in  question,  or  at  least  of  their  roofs, 
a  date  subsequent  to  this  period. 

The  use  to  which  the  Proven9al  architects  applied  the  pointed  arch 
will  be  evident  from  the  annexed  diagram,  the  left-hand  portion  of 
which  is  a  section  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Vaison.  The 
object  evidently  was  to  lay  the  roof  or  roofing-tiles  directly  on  the 


<  Bailder/  and  other  papers  of  the  time. 

See  also  a  paper  read  in  the  same  place 
tlio  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  in  the  following  month  (July,  1849),  by 
June  18th,  1849,  and  published   in   the     Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 


*  For  tlie  detail  of  tlie  argument  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  read  by  me  to 
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-vault,  as  the  Eomans  had  done  on  their  domes,  and  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  on  those  of  their  thermsB.  Had  they  used  a  circular  vault  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  evident,  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
that  to  obtain  a  straight-lined  roof  externally,  and  the  necessary  water- 
shed, it  would  have  been  requisite  to  load  the  centre  of  the  vault  to  a 
most  dangerous  extent,  as  at  a  ;  whereas  with  the  pointed  arch  it  only 
required  the  small  amount  of  filling  up  shown  at  b,  and  even  that 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  contrivance  if  thought  necessary. 


310.  Diagram  of  Vatiliing.    5k>uth  of  France. 

By  adopting  the*  pointed  form  the  weights  are  so  distributed  as  to' 
ensure  stability  and  to  render  the  vault  self-supporting.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Gothic  architects  everywhere  treated  their 
vaults  as  mere  false  ceilings,  covering  them  with  a  roof  of  wood — an 
expedient  highly  objectionable  in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire  or  from  neglect,  of  almost  all  the  chiirches  we  now 
find  in  ruins  all  over  Europe;  whereas,  had  they  adhered  either 
to  the  Boman  or  Bomance  style  of  roofing,  the  constant  upholding 
hand  of  man  woidd  not  have  been  required  to  protect  their  buildings 
from  decay. 

The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode 
of  roofing  was  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  intersecting  vaults.  The 
Romans,  it  is  true,  had  conquered  the  difficulty ;  so  had  the  Byzantine 
architects,  as  *we  shall  hereafter  see,  displaying  the  ends  of  the  vaults 
as  ornaments ;  and  even  at  St.  Mark^s,  Venice,  this  system  is  adopted, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  pointed  arch  might  have 
been  carried  further.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  not  easy — 
that  it  required  more  skill  in  construction  and  a  better  class  of  masonry 
than  was  then  available  to  do  this  efficiently  and  well.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  Bomance  pointed  vaults  are  simple  tunnel- vaults  without 
intersections,  and  that  the  Gothic  architects,  when  they  adopted  the 
form,  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  hiding  the  upper  sides  of  their 
vaults  beneath  a  temporary  wooden  roof,  which  protected  them  iroui 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.     This  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
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mistakee  they  made  :  had  they  carefully  profiled  and  ornamented  the 
exterior  of  the  stone  roofs  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ornamented 
the  inside,  their  building^  would  have  been  not  only  much  more 
beautiful,  but  much  more  permanent,  and  the  style  would  have  been 
saved  from  the  principal  falsity  that  now  deforms  it.  Even  as  it  is,  if 
we  wished  intelligently  to  adapt  the  Gothic  to  our  purposes,  instead 
of  merely  copying  it,  this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  ought  first 
to  turn  our  attention. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  alluded  to  here,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  at 
an  early  age  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  was  the  use  of  domes 
as  a  roofing  expedient.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  found  in  Provence, 
but  they  are  common  in  Aquitaine  and  Anjou-^some  of  them  certainly 
of  the  11th  century ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are 
not  the  earliest,  though  their  predecessors  have  perished  or  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  light. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  who  is  not  aware  how 
excellent,  as  a  constructive  expedient,  the  pointed  arch  is  as  applied  to 
intersecting  vaults,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  why  it  was 
equally  necessary  in  the  construction  of  domes.  So  long  as  these 
rested  on  drums  rising  from  the  ground  the  circular  form  sufficed ;  but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rest  them  on  pendentives  in  the  angles 
of  square  or  octagonal  buildings,  the  case  was  widely  different.  The 
early  Byzantine  architects — in  Sta.  Sophia  for  instance— did  fit  pen- 
dentives to  circular  arches,  but  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
required  very  great  skill  both  in  setting  out  and  in  execution.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  pointed  form  was  perceived  at  an  early  date ; 
and  the  Saracens,  who  were  trammelled  by  no  traditions,  adopted 
it  at  once  as  a  doming  exj^dient  and  adhered  to  it  as  exclusively  as 
the  Gothic  architects  did  in  the  construction  of  their  vaults — and 
for  the  same  reason— simply  because  it  was  the  best  mode  of  con- 
fetruction. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  should  be  so.  In  the  annexed 
diagram,  fig.  1  represents  the  pendentives  of  a  dome  resting  on  circular 
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arches.  At  A  they  become  evanescent,  and  for  some  distance  from  the 
centre  are  so  weak  that  it  is  only  by  concealed  construction  that  they 
can  be  made  to  do  their  work.  When  the  pointed  arch  is  introduced, 
as  in  fig.  2,  not  only  is  great  freedom  obtained  in  spacing,  but  the 
whole  Locomes  constructively  correct ;  when,  as  in  fig.  3,  an  octagonal 
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arrangement  is  adopted,  the  whole  becomes  still  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  very  little  adjustment  is  required  to  fit  a  dome  to  an  octagon ;  and 
if  the  angles  are  again  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  a  polygon  of  16  sides,  all 
the  exigencies  of  construction  are  satisfied. 

At  St.  Front  FSrigeux,  at  Moissac,  and  at  Loches,  we  find  the 
pointed  arch,  introduced  evidently  for  this  purpose,  and  forming  a  class 
of  roofs  more  like  those  of  mosques  in  Cairo  than  any  other  buildings  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  they  now  look  bare  and  formal  —  their  decorations 
having  been  originally  painted  on  stucco,  which  has  peeled  off ;  but 
still  the  variety  of  form  and  perspective  they  afford  internally,  and  the 
character  and  truthfulness  they  give  to  the  roof  as  seen  from  without, 
are  such  advantages  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  two  expe- 
dients of  stone  external  roofs  and  domes  were  not  adopted  in  Gothic. 
Had  the  great  architects  of  that  style  in  the  13th  century  carried  out 
these  with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  they  might  have 
left  us  a  style  in  every  respect  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  one  they  invented,  and  which  we  are  copying  so  servilely, 
instead  of  trying,  with  our  knowledge  and  means  of  construction,  to 
repair  the  errors  and  omissions  of  our  forefathers,  and  out  of  the 
inheritance  they  have  left  us  to  work  out  something  more  beautiful 
and  more  worthy  of  our  greater  refinement  and  more  advanced  civili- 
sation. 

The  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  to  their  roofs  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Mediaeval  architects.  Their  architecture,  as 
before  remarked,  being  essentially  external,  while  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  internal,  they  placed  the  stone  of  their  roofs  on  the  outside, 
and  took  the  utmost  pains  to  arrange  the  covering  ornamentally ;  but 
they  supported  all  this  on  a  framework  of  wood,  which  in  every 
instance  has  perished.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  which  was  the  greater 
mistake  of  the  two.  Both  were  wrong,  without  doubt.  The  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Romance  architects  aimed  at — a 
complete  homogeneous  roof,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
ornamented,  both  externally  and  internally ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  ImI^ that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  and  really  artistic  mode  of 
effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  one  to  which  attention  should  now  be 
turned.* 

This  early  mode  of  employing  the  pointed  arch  is  so  little  under- 
stood generally  that,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  one  other  example  with  a  perfectly  authentic  date. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassone  was  dedicated  by  Pope 


'  The  Scotch  and  Irish  Celts  seem  to    fluence,  however,    of  the   Gothic   races 
have  had  a  conception  of  this  truth,  And  in    overpowered  them,  and  the  mixed  roof 
both  these  comitries  we  find  some  bold    became  universal, 
attempts  at  true   stone  roofs:    the  in-  ' 
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Urban  II.  in  1090.  It  waa  sot  then  quite  complete,  bnt  (here  seems 
no  doiibt  but  that  the  nave,  as  we  now  find  it,  waa  finished  by  the  year 
nOO.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  section,  the  side-aisles  and  all 
the  openings  arc  constracted  with  round  arches;  but  the  difSculty  of 
vaulting  tlio  nave  forced  on  the  architeuta  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch.  It  is  here  constructed  solid,  with  flat  libs  over  each 
pillar,  and  without  any  attempt  to  pierce  it  for  the  introduction  of 
light;  and  as  the  west  end  is  blocked  up^fortified  in  fact— the  reeult 
is  gloomy  enough. 

This  example  is  aliio  interesting  when  looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view.  If  wo  turn  back  to  Woodcuts  Kos.  188  and  189,  and  compare 
them  with  this  section,  we  shall  be  able  to  gauge  exactly  the  changes 


which  were  introduced,  and  the  progress  that  was  made,  during  the 
1000  years  that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  these  two  buildings. 
In  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kfmes,  we  have  the  same  three- 
aisled  arrangement  as  at  Carcaseonc.  Their  dimensions  are  not  very 
dissimilar;  the  nave  at  Nimcs  is  27  ft.  wide,  the  aisles  Tj  ft.  in  the 
clear.  At  Carcassone  this  becomes  25  ft.  and  10  ft.  respectively.  The 
aisles  are  in  the  early  example  separated  from  the  nave  by  screen 
walls,  adorned  with  pillars  which  arc  mere  ornamentfi.  In  the  lat«r 
example  the  pillars  have  become  the  main  support  of  the  roof,  the  wall 
being  omitted  between  them. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  in  both  instances  is  adorned  with  flat  ribs,  one 
over  each  pillar;  bnt  at  NImos  the  rib  is  rather  wider  than  the  space 
between.  At  Carcasaone  the  rib  occupies  only  one-fourth  of  the 
width  of  the  bay.  One  of  their  most  striking  differences  is,  that  Kimes 
displays  all  that  raegalithic  grandeur  for  which  the  works  of  the 
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Eomans  were  bo  remarkable ;  while  at  Carcassone  the  masonry  is  little 
better  than  nibble.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  temple  displays 
an  elegance  of  detail  which  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste,  while 
the  decoration  of  the  church  is  rude  and  fantastic,  though  no  doubt 
picturesque  and  appropriate.  The  last  remark  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  a  reproach  to  Gothic  art,  for  the  choir  of  this  very  church, 
and  the  two  outer  arches  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  312,  were  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1331,  with  an  elegance  of  detail  which,  in  a  constructive 
sense,  would  shame  the  best  classical  examples.  The  nave  is  a  tentative 
example  of  a  rude  age,  when  men  were  inventing,  or  trying  to  invent, 
a  new  style,  and  before  they  quite  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  The 
builders  of  Carcassone  had  this  temple  at  Nfmes  standing,  probably 
much  more  complete  than  it  is  now,  within  120  miles  of  them,  and 
they  were  attempting  to  copy  it  as  best  they  could.  It  is  probable, 
however,  they  had  also  other  models  besides  this  one,  and  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  The  differences  are 
considerable ;  but  the  similarities  are  so  great  that  we  ought  rather  to 
be  astonished  that  ten  centuries  of  experience  and  effort  had  not  shown 
more  progress  than  we  find. 

Proven  C3E. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  fully  and  carefully  written 
than  that  of  the  style  of  Provence  from  the  retirement  of  the  Bomans 
to  the  accession  of  the  Franks.  This  country,  from  various  causes, 
retained  more  of  its  foimer  civilisation  through  the  dark  ages  than 
any  other,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  history,  however, 
is  to  be  desired  more  in  an  archaeological  than  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view ;  for  the  Provengal  churches,  compared  with  the  true  Gothic, 
though  numerous  aiid  elegant,  are  small,  and  most  of  them  have 
undergone  such  alterations  as  to  prevent  us  from  judging  correctly  of 
their  original  effect. 

Among  the  Pjoven^al  churches,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Doms,  the  cathedral  at  Avignon  (Woodcut  No.  313). 
Like  all  the  others,  its  dimensions  are  small,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  northern  province,  as  it  is  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and  the  nave  about 
20  ft.  in  width.  The  side- aisles  have  been  so  altered  and  jebuilt,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  plan  and  dimensions  originally  may 
have  been. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  and  the  least  altered  is  the  porch, 
which  is  so  purely  Komanesque  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
copied  from  such  examples  as  the  arches  on  the  bridge  of  Chamas 
(Woodcut  No.  220).  It  presents,  however,  all  that  attenuation  of  tlic 
horizontal  features  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 
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cannot  rank  higher  than  the  Carlovingian  era  ;  though  it  is  not  qnite 
mi  easy  fu  Jt'teriniue  how  miich  more  niodein  it  may  be.  The  same 
ornaments  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  Leing  integral  parts  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  iiointe<l  roof,  have  led  to  various  theories  to 
account  for  this  copying  of  claiwical  details  after  the  period  at  which 
it  was  assumed  that  tljc  jtointed  arch  had  been  introduced.  It  has 
been  suffieiuiitly  expUined  alwve,  how  eailythis  was  the  case  as  a 


313.      I>ortli  ofNotreDuneidi'  UomB,  Aviguoo.    [Fioin  Uborde'B  '  Mounmfnts  de  la  Pnnu.') 

vaulting  expedient  in  this  quarter;  andthat  difficulty  being  removed, 
wo  may  safely  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  essential  parts  of  this  church 
to  a  period  not  long,  if  at  all,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

Next  perhaps  in  importance  to  this,  is  the  church  of  St.  Trophime 
at  Aries,  the  nave  of  which,  with  its  pointed  vault,  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  ago,  though  its  porch  (Woodcut  No.  314),  instead  of  being 
the  earliest  part,  as  in  the  last  instance,  is  heie  the  most  modem, 
having  been  eiectod  in  the  1  Ith  century,  when  the  church  to  which  it 
is  attached  acquired  additional  celebiity  by  the  translation  of  the  bcniy 
of  St.  Trophime  to  a  final  resting-place  within  its  walls.  As  it  is,  it 
forms  a  curious  and  interesting  pendent  to  the  one  last  quoted,  showing 
how  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  style  had  passed  from  debased 
Itoman  to  a  purely  native  form,  still  retaining  a  strong  tradition  of 
its  origin,  biit  so  used  and  so  omamentod  that,  weic  we  not  able  to 


trace  back  the  steps  one  by  one  by  which  the  porch  at  Avi^oii  led 
to  that  of  Aries,  wo  mijiht  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  BucocBsion. 


The  porches  at  Aix,  Coxa,  Constonges,  Prades,  Valcabie,  Tarascon, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  province,  form  a  scries  of  singular  interest,  and 
of  great  beauty  of  detail  mixed  with  all  the  rich  exuberance  of  our  own 
Norman  doorways,  and  follow  one  another  by  such  easy  gradations 
that  the  relative  age  of  each  may  easily  be  determined. 

The  culminating  example  is  that  at  St.  Gilles,  near  the  months  of 
the  Rhone,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  church  of  its  class,  but 
so  classical  in  many  of  its  details,  that  it  probably  is  somewhat  earlior 
than  this  one  at  Aries,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  though 
far  exceeding  it  in  magnificence.  ]t  consists  of  three  such  porches 
placed  side  by  side,  and  connected  together  by  colonnades— if  they 
may  be  so  called — and  sculpture  of  the  richest  class,  forming  altogether 
a  frontal  decoration  unsurpassed,  except  in  tlie  northern  churches  of 
the  13th  century.  Such  porches,  however,  as  those  of  Eheims,  Amiens, 
and  Chartres,  surpass  even  these  in  elaborate  richness  and  in  dimen- 
sions, though  it  may  l>e  (niestioned  if  thiy  are  really  more  beautiful  in 
design. 
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There  iti  anuthcr  church  of  the  Carlovingmn  era  at  Orange,  and  one 
at  Niincii,  pi'dbahly  Ix'luugitig  to  the  0th  or  10th  centurj' ;  both  how- 
ever very  luucli  injured  by  alterations  and  repairs.  In  the  now  deserted 
city  of  Vaisun  thi'rc  aio  two  churches,  bo  claBitical  in  their  style,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  M.  Labordc,'  and  the  French  antiquaries  in 
general,  classing  tliein  as  remains  of  the  classical  period.  In  any 
other  country  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  such  an  inference  would  be  in- 
evitable ;  but  here  another  code  of  criticism  niiiBt  he  applied  to  them. 
The  oldest,  the  chapel  of  St.  (Jtunide,  belongs  probably  to  the  Sth  or 


1 0th  century.  It  is  small,  but  remarkably  elegant  and  claeaical  in  the 
style  of  its  architecture.  The  apse  is  the  most  singular  aa  well  as  the 
moBt  ancient  part  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  other  example  is  found  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know.  Exter- 
nally it  is  two  sides  of  a  square,  internally  a  semicircle ;  at  each  angle 
of  the  exterior  and  in  each  face  is  a  pilaster,  fairly  imitated  from  the 
Corinthian  oi-der,  and  supporting  an  entablature  that  might  very  well 
mislead  a  Northern  antiquary  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  was  a 
Pagan  temple. 

The  cfllhedral,  though  larger,  is  more  Gothic  both  in  plan  and 

'  Labonlo,  '  Moiiumonti  <lc  In  Fraucc,'  vol.  i.  p.  02,  plaloa  cxv.  aud  civi. 
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detail,  though  not  without  some  classical  features,  and  is  entirely  fi*ee 
from  the  bold  rudenesB  of  style  we  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  architecture  of  the  11th  century,  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  system 
of  vaulting  has  already  been  explained  (Woodcut  No,  310),  but  neither 
of  these  buildings  has  yet  met  with  the  attention  they  so  richly  merit 
from  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  progress  of  art  from  the 
decline  of  the  pure  Roman  to  the  rise  of  the  true  Gothic  styles. 

Taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  the 
style  is  the  mined — now,  I  fear,  nearly  destroyed — church  of  Alet, 
which,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  1 1  th  century, 
was  singularly  classical 
in  it«  details,  and  won- 
derfully elegant  in  every 
part  of  its  design.  Of 
this  the  apse,  as  having 
undergone  no  subse- 
quent transformation, 
was  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting, though  not  the 
most  beantiful  portion. 
Externally  the  upper 
part  was  adorned  with 
dwarf  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, surmountfid  by  a 
cornice  that  would  not 
discredit  the  buildings 
of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro; 
the  lower  part  was  orna- 
mented by  forms  of  more 
ModiffiTal  character,  but 
of  scarcely  less  elegance. 

In  the  interior  the  tri-  .       ,        ■ 

umphalarch.asitwould      ■''""'»''■'*"'=• 
be  called  in  a  Komau  basilica,  is  adorned  by  two  Corinthian  pillars, 
designed  with  the  bold  freedom  of  the  age,  though  retaining  the 
classical  fonus  in  a  most  unexpected  degree. 

'I'he  rest  of  tlie  church  is  as  elegant  as  these  parts,  though  far  less 
classical,  the  necessities  of  vaulting  and  construction  requiring  a  dif- 
ftreiit  mode  of  treatment,  and  a  departure  from  conventional  forms, 
which  the  architect  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  employ  in  the  apse. 

Another  singularly  elegant  specimen  of  this  style  is  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  au  Trois  Chateaux,  near  Avignon  ( Wotxlcuts  Nos.  317,  318). 
Its  dctailu  arc  so  elegant  and  so  classical  that  it  might  almost  bo 
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uiixtakcn  for  a  building  of  the  Lower  Empire  anterior  to  Jnetinian's 
time,  It«  plan,  however,  and  the  details  of  it«  construction,  prove  that  it 
belongs  to  a  mnch  more  modem  date ;  Viollet  le  Due  would  even  bring 
it  down  as  low  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  it  should  be  so  modem  as 
this ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Romance  stylo 
in  this  province  has  still  to  be 
written.  It  has  not  yet  been 
examined  with  the  care  it  de 
serves  by  any  oompelent  autho- 
rity, and  till  it  is  we  must  be 
content  with  the  knowledge 
that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Douches  du  It  hone,  ther« 
exists  a  group  of  churches  which, 
drawing  their  inspiration  Trora 
the  classical  remains  with  which 
the  country  is  studded,  exhibit 
an  elegance  of  design  as  exquisite 

3,7.   ^^"■;;^2ull!^'"Z^a<fi^^x^^^^  the  rude  vigour  —  almost   ^^^l- 

garity— which  characterised  the 
works  of  the  Normans  in  the 
opposite  comer  of  the  land  at  the 
same  period. 

Passingfrom  the  round-arched 
to  the  pointed  modifications  of 
this  style,  the  church  at  Fonti- 
froide,  near  Narbonne,  shows  it 
in  its  completeness,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  example- 
■J  here  not  only  the  roof  is 
l>ointed,  but  all  the  constructive 
<)pcnings  have  assumed  the  same 
forms.  The  windows  and  door- 
ways, it  is  true,  still  retain  their 
circolar  heads,   and  did   retain 

'V't^'Si''.  A^rt'^Mo^t'^JEX^')    them  as  long  as  the  native  style 
flourished  —  the  pointed-headed 

opening  being  only  introduced  by  the  Franks  when  they  occupied 

this  country  in  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort 

The  section  across  the  nave  (Woodcnt  310}  shows  the  form  of  the 

ccntial  vault,   which  the  longitudinal  section  shows  to  be  a  plain 
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tunnel-vault  unbroken  by  any  intersection  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave.  The  side-aislea  are  roofed  with  half  vaults,  form- 
ing abutments  to  the  central  arches —  the  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion being,  as  before  explained,  that  the  tiles  or  paving-stones  of  the 
roof  rest  directly  on  the  vault  without  the  intervention  of  any  car- 
pentry. Internally  also  the  building  displays  much  elegant  simplicity 
and  constructive  propriety.  Its  chief  defect  is  the  darkness  of  the 
vault  from  the  absence  of  a  clerestory,  which,  though  tolerable  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  South,  could  not  be  borne  in  the  more  gloomy 
North.  It  was  to  connect  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards  perceive,  that 
in  the  North  the  roof  of  the  aisles  was  first  raised  to  the  height  of  that 
of  the  central  nave,  light  being  admitted  through  a  gallery.  Next 
the  upper  roof  the  aisles  was  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  mere 


319.         Longitudinal  and  Cross  Section  of  Fontifroide  Church.    (From  Taylor  and  Nodier.) 


strips  or  ribs  left  as  flying  buttressea  Lastly,  the  central  vault  was 
cut  up  by  intersections,  so  as  to  obtain  space  for  windows  to  the  very 
height  of  the  ridge.  It  was  this  last  expedient  that  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed-headed  window.  It  might  never  have  been 
introduced  but  for  the  invention  of  painted  glass,  but  this  requiring 
larger  openings,  compelled  the  architects  to  bring  these  windows  close 
up  to  the  lines  of  the  constructive  vaulting,  and  so  follow  its  forms. 
In  the  South,  however,  painted  glass  never  was,  at  least  in  the  age  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and  the 
windows  remained  so  small  as  never  to  approach  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  and  they  therefore  retained  their 
national  and  more  beautiful  circular-headed  termination.  The  modes 
of  introducing  light  are,  however,  undoubtedly  the  most  defective  part 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  Provencal  churches,  and  have  given  rise 
to  its  being  called  a  *'  cavern-like  Gothic,"  ^  from  the  gloom  of  their 

*  Wood's  *  Letters  of  an  Arcliitect,'  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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interiors  as  compared  with  the  glass  walls  of  their  Northern  rivals. 
Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  was  an  inherent  characteristic  of 
the  style,  which  could  not  have  been  remedied  by  further  eiperionce ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  no  ingenuity  would  ever  have  enabled  this 
stylo  to  display  these  enormous  surfaces  of  painted  glass,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  was,  if  not  the  only,  at  least  the  principal  motive  of 
all  those  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Frankish  provinces. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  describe  the  numorons  churches 
of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  which  are  found  in  every  considerable 
town    in    this   province ;    some 
of  them,  however,  such  as  Elno, 
St.  Guillem  le  Desert,  St.  Martin 
de     Landres,    Vignogonl,     Val- 
ma^e,  LodSve,'  &c.,  deserve  par- 
I   ticular  attention,  as  exemplify- 
ing this  style,  not  only  in   its 
earlier  forms,  but  after  it  had 
passed    into    a     pointed    stylo, 
though  differing  very  consider- 
ably from    that  of   the   North, 
Among  these  there  is  no  church 
more  interesting   than  the   old 
fortalice-like  church  of  Hagne- 
[  lone,   which,   from    its  exposed 
!  situation,   open    to   the  attacks 
of  Saracenic  corsairs  as  well  as 
f  Christian    robbers,   looks    more 
like  a  baronial    castle    than    a 
J20.  ''^|^^'Jj^"|Jjj^'j^''J|g*JJJ^'j^'^JJ™  """""  peaceful   church.     One    of   its 
doorways   shows  a  curious  ad- 
mixture of  classical,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  taste,  which  could  only 
be  found  hero  ;  and  as  it  bears  a  date  (11*8).  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
style  to  which  it  belongs. 

Had  it  boon  completed,  the  church  of  St.  Gilles  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  most  splendid  of  the  province.  Its  portal  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  and  is  certainly  without  a  rival ;  and  the  lower  church, 
which  belongs  to  Ihe  11th  century,  is  worthy  of  its  magnificence.  It 
was,  however,  either  never  finished,  or  was  subsequently  mined  along 
with  the  up i>er  church,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1116  by 
Eaymond  IV.,  Count  of  St.  Gilles.  This  too  was  piobably  never  com- 
pleted, or,  if  it  was,  it  was  ruined  in  tho  wars  with  the  Huguenots. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  and  though  wanting  tho  richness  of  iho 

'  Thteo  arc  all  illmlnilcil  more  or  leaa  oom|iiolcly  liy  Rcuouvitr, '  Mtmiiincnte  dc 
IliiB  lAngiicl'H','  M'liitiicllior,  1840. 
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earlier  examples,  it  perhaps  surpasBeB  them  all  in  the  excellence  of  its 
masonry,  and  the  architectural  propriety  of  all  its  parts. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  important  church  at  Valence  of  the  11th 
century,  which  seems  to  he  an  almost  expiring  eflfort  of  the  "  cavern- 
like" style.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  Northern  styles  so 
much  as  almost  to  remove  it  from  the  Provencal  class.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  cathedral  at  Vienne,  which  is  nevertheless  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  churches  of  Provence,  but  which  approaches,  both  in 
style  and  locality,  very  closely  to  the  Burgwndian  churches. 

Its  plan  is  extremely  simple,  having  no  transept  and  no  aiele  trend- 
ing round  the  apse,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Northern  churches. 
It  consists  of  three  aisles,  the  central  one 
35  ft.  wide  between  the  piers,  the  others 
14  ft.  The  buttresses  are  internal,  as 
was  usual  in  the  Soulh,  forming  chapels, 
and  making  up  the  whole  width  exter- 
nally to  113  ft.  by  a  length  over  all  of 
300,  so  that  it  covers  somewhere  about 
30,000  sq.  ft.  This  is  only  half  the 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  great  Northern 
cathedrals,  but  the  absence  of  transepts, 
and  its  generally  judicious  proportions, 
make  this  church  look  much  larger  than 
it  really  is. 

The  west  front  and  the  three  western 
bays  are  of  the  16th  century ;  the  next 
seven  are  of  an  early  style  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  semi-Roman  pilasters, 
which  will  be  described  in  speaking  of 
Burgundiau  architecture,  and  which  be- 
long probably  to  the  lltli  or  beginning 

rJ?     .n.L  1  ft  -  ■!_    J      Ml. C»tlMid™l.Viemic   {From Wiehe- 

of  the  12th  CCntUTy.    Ihe  apse  isascnbed  mng.)  scia looft.  to i in. 

to  the  year  9.'>2,  but  there  are  no  drawings 

on  which  sufficient  dependence  can  be  placed  to  determine  the  date- 
Besides  this,  there  is  another  church,  St.  Andr^  lo  Bas  at  Vienne, 
bclouging  to  the  11th  century,  whose  tower  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  province,  and  though 
evidently  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Eoman  and  Italian  campaniloR, 
displays  an  amount  of  design  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  Alps. 


Circular  Churches. 

The  round  shape  seems  never  to  have  been  a  favourite  for  sacred 
buildings  in  I'rovence,  and  consequently  was  never  worked  into  the 
apses  of  the  churches,  nor  became  an  important  adjunct  to  them.    One 
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of  the  few  csatnplos  foutid  ia  a  small  baptistery  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Ail,  either  very  ancient  or  built  with  ancient  materials,  and 
now  painfully  modernised.     At  Riez  there 
is  a  circular  detached  baptistery,  usually, 
like  the  churches  at  Vaiaon,  called  a  pagan 
temple,  but  evidently  of  Christian  origin, 
though  the  pillars  in  the  interior  seem 
undoubtedly  tc  have  be«n  borrowed  from 
some  more  ancient  and  elasaical  edifice.  But 
the  finest  of  its  class  is  the  church  at  Kieui, 
probably  of  the  1 1th  century.  Internally  the 
vault  is  supported  by  4  piers  and  3  pillars, 
'""Ti[jii^uldS'odi(r,'i~  '""     producing  an  irregularity  far  from  pleas- 
ing, and  without  any  apparent  motive. 
At  Planes  is  another  church  the  plan  of  which  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
if  not  for  its  merit,  at  least  fur  its  singularity :  it  is  a  tiiangle  with  an 
apse  attached  to  each  side,  and  sup- 
porting a  circular  part  terminating 
in   a  plain  roof.     As  a  coDStructive 
puzzle  it  is  curious,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  any  legitimate  nse  could  be 
made  of  such  a  capriccio. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  triapsal  church,  that  of  St.  Crois 
at  Mont  Majour  near  Aries.  Built  as 
a  sepulchral  chapel,  it  is  a  singularly 
gloomy  but  appropriate  erection  ;  but 
it  is  too  tall  and  too  bare  to  rank 
high  as  a  building  even  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Towers. 
Provence  is  far  from  being  rich 
in  towers,  which  never  seem  (here 
to  have  been  favouiite  forms  of  archi- 
tectural display.  That  of  St.  Andre 
1e  itas  at  Viennc  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  but  this  at  Puissalicon 
(Woodcut  Ko.  32;j)  near  B^ziers  is 
even  more  typical  of  the  style,  and 
standing  as  it  now  does  in  solitary 
313  TowfrntriifsMiion.  ct>"°>R™o"™')  6™^'^^'"'  """ong  the  ruins  of  the 
church  once  attached  to  it,  has  a 
nicb  monuments.     In  style  it  resembles 


dignity  field  L       ... 

the  towent  of  Jtaly  more  than  any  found  farther  north,  but  it  is  not 
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without  peculiarities  that  point  to  a  different  mode  of  elaborating  this 
peculiar  feature  from  anything  found  oleewhere.  As  a  design  its 
principal  defect  seems  to  be  a  want  of  tightness  in  the  upper  storey. 
The  single  circular  opening  there  is  a  mistake  in  a  building  gradually 
growing  lighter  towards  its  summit. 

These  towers  were  very  seldom,  if  ever,  attached  symmetrically  to 
the  churches.  When  height  was  made  an  object,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently attained  by  carrying  np  the  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the 
choir  with  the  nave.  At  Aries  this  is  done  by  a  heavy  square  tower, 
gradually  diminishing,  but  still  massive  to  the  top ;  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  square  becomes  an  octagon,  and  this  again  passes  into  a 


tai.  CbiiRb  It  CtUB.    (Fcnm  Tu^lut  iDd  Nwtler.) 

circle,  which  terminates  the  composition.  One  of  the  best  specimens 
of  this  class  of  domes,  if  they  may  bo  so  called,  is  the  church  of  Cruas 
(Woodcut  No,  324),  wheie  these  parts  are  pleasingly  subordinated, 
and  form,  with  the  apses  on  which  tliey  rest,  a  very  beautiful  com- 
po!;ition.  The  defect  is  the  tiled  roofs  or  offsets  at  the  junction  of 
the  various  storeys,  which  give  an  appearanoe  of  weakness,  as  if  the 
upper  parts  could  slide,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  one  into  the 
other.  This  could  easily  be  avoided,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  ori- 
ginal design.  If  this  were  done,  we  have  here  the  principle  of  a  more 
pleasing  crowning  member  at  an  intersection  than  was  afrcrwards 
used  in  pointed  architecture,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  domes 
of  any  extent. 
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Nearly  all,  and  certainly  all  the  more  important  churcliea  of  -which 
■we  liave  been  Bi)eaking,  were  collegiate,  and  in  such  estoblishnienfs 
the  cloister  forma  as  important  a  part  as  the  chnrch  itself,  and  fre- 
quently the  more  beautiful  object  of  the  two.     In  our  own  cold  wet 
climate  the  cloisters  lose  much  of  their  appropriateness;  still  they 
always  were  used,  and 
always  with  a  pleasing 
effect ;  but  in  the  warm 
sunny  South  their  charm 
is  increased  tenfold.  The 
artists    seem    to    have 
felt    this,  and  to    have 
devoted  a  large  share 
of   their   attention    to 
these  objects — creating 
in  fact  a  new  style  of 
architecture      for     this 
special  purpose. 

With  us  the  arcades 


r  are  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  a 
range  of  onglazed  win- 
dows, presenting  the 
same  features  as  those 
of  the  church,  which, 
though  beautiful  when 
filled  with  glass,  are 
somewhat  out  of  place 
without  that  indispens- 
able adjunct.  In  the 
South  the  cloister  is 
never  a  window,  or  any- 
31S.  CLoisttr .t Fiiuiifrotdt.   (FromTHjiormiiiN.KiLM.)  thing  in  the  least  ap- 

proachingtoitindesign, 
but  a  range  of  small  and  elegant  pillara,  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
coupled,  generally  alternately  so,  and  supporting  arches  of  light  and 
elegant  design,  all  the  features  being  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
place  where  they  are  used,  and  to  that  only. 

The  cloister  at  Aries  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  travellers 
and  artists,  and  perhaps  no  building,  or  part  of  one,  in  this  style  has 
been  so  often  drawn  or  so  much  admired.  Two  sides  of  it  are  of  the 
same  age  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  porch  (Woodcut  No.  314),  and 
equally  beautiful.     The  other  two  arc  somewhat  later,  the  columns 
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supporting  pointod  instead  of  round  arches.  At  Aii  there  is  another, 
aimiUr  to  that  at  Aries,  and  fragments  of  such  colonnades  are  found 
in  many  places.  That  of  Fontifroide  (Woodcut  No.  325)  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  perfect,  and  some  of  its  capitals  are  treated  with  a 
freedom  and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  elegance,  not 
often  rivalled  anywhere.  They  even  exoel— for  the  purpoee  at  loaat 
— the  German  capitals  of  the  same  ago.  Thoee  at  Elne  are  more 
curious  than  thoee  of  any  other  cloister  in  France,  so  far  as  I  know 
^sonie  of  them  showing  so  distinct  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  work  as 
instantly  to  strike  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  style.  Yet  they 
are  treated  with  a  lightness  and  freedom  so  wholly  medieval  as  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  copy  the  spirit  without  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  form.  Hero,  as  in  all  the  examples,  every  capital  is  different 
— the  artists  revelling  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  sparing  neither 
lime  nor  pains.  We  find  in  these  examples  a  delicacy  of  handling 
and  refinement  of  feeling  far  more  characteristic  of  the  Stiuth  than  of 
the  rudcT  North,  and  must  admit  that  their  architects  have  in  these 
etoifiters  produced  objects  with  which  nothing  of  Ihe  kind  wo  have  in 
England  can  compote. 
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Thk  moment  you  pass  the  hills  forming  the  watershed  between  the 

rivers  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  de- 
bouch into  the  Bay  of  Bisca3% 
you  become  aware  of  having 
left  the  style  we  have  just 
been  describing  to  enter  upon 
a  new  architectural  province. 
This  province  possesses  two 
distinct  and  separate  styles, 
very  unlike  one  another  both 
in  character  and  detail.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  round  arched 
tunnel-vaulted  Gothic  style, 
more  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  conceptions 
than  for  the  success  with, 
which  those  conceptions  are 
carried  out,  or  for  beauty 
of  detail.  The  second  is  a 
pointed -arched,  dome -roofed 
style  peculiar  to  the  province. 
The  existence  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  art  in  this  part  of 
France,  where  it  is  alone 
found,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  the  pre-existenoe  in 
this  province  of  a  race  diflFer- 
punorst.Front,ivrigrux.  (From  F.  de  Vemeiih,  iug  ffom  that  inhabiting  the 
'''"'^'SiriSra"{!rfr."''"""'^  rest  of  the  country,  though 

it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 
determine  tlieir  origin.  From  the  prevalence  of  Basque  terminations 
to  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  district,  and  from  the 


y'i-^. 
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fragments  of  that  people  atill  existing  on  its  eoutliern  frontier,  it 
would  appear  most  likely  that  tliey  were  the  influencing  race.  If  so, 
their  love  of  domes  would  he  almost  sufficient  to  establish  their  claim 
to  a  Turaoian  origin,  for  though  domes  are  found,  no  doubt,  farthfir 
north,  it  is  in  a  modified  form.  These  phenomena  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  include  for  the  present  in  the  province  of 
Aquitaine  the  doubtful  districts  of  the  Angoumois  and  Vendue,  though 
it  is  possible  that  these  provinces  may  eventually  turn  out  to  belong 
more  properly  to  Anjou. 

In  describing  them,  it  may  bo  convenient  to  take  the  domical 
style  fiist,  as  i'a  history 
— with  one  or  two  excep- 
tional examples  in  the 
ueighbouring  provinces 
— begins  and  ends  here. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  so 
soon  as  it  is  looked  for ; 
but  in  a  country  whoso 
architecture  has  been  so 
imperfectly  investigated 
as  has  been  the  case 
in  Spain,  fifty  different 
styles  might  caist  with- 
out our  being  cognizant 
of  the  fact. 

The  principal  and  best 
preserved  example  of  the 
-domical  style  of  Aqui- 
taine  is  the  church  of  St. 
Frout,  Perigeux.  As  will 
bo  seen  from  the  woodcut 
No.  328,  its  plan  is  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  182  ft. 
each  way  internally,  ex- 
clusive of  the  apse,  which 
is  comparatively  modern, 

andof  thoanto-churchand       -sa.  I'DrtofSl,  Kronl,  l^jrigmx.    (Krum  Vnfiiemi,) 

porch,  shaded  darker,  ex- 
tending 1 50  ft.  farther  west,  which  are  tlie  remains  of  an  older  church, 
now  very  much  mutilated,  and  to  which  the  domical  church  appears  to 
have  been  added  in  the  11th  century. 

Both  in  plan  and  dimensions,  it  will  lie  observed  that  this  church 
bears  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblanco  to  that  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  illustrated  further  on.     Tlie  latter  church,  however,  has  the 
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angles  BO  filled  up  aa  to  reduoe  it  to  the  more  usual  Greek  form  of  a 
square,  while  its  front  and  lateral  porches  are  additions  of  a  magni- 
ficence  to  which  the  church  of  St.  Front  can  lay  no  claim.     The  five 
cupolas  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  are  similarly  placed,  in  both 
churches ;  and  the  general  similarity  of  arrangement  points  certainly 
to  an  identity  of  origin.     Both  too  would  seem  to  be  of  about  the 
same  age,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  data  on  which  M.  Felix  dc 
Vemeilh  *  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  church  we  now  see  was 
erects  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  11th  century.    There  is,  however, 
one  striking  difference— that  all  the  constructive  arches  in  St.  Front 
are  jwinted,  while  those  of  St.  Mark's  are  round.     The  form  too  of  the 
cui)olas  differs ;  and  in  St.  Front  the  piers  that  support  the  domes, 
having  been  found  too  weak,  have  been  cased  to  strengthen  them, 
which  gives  them  an  awkward  appearance,  from  which  St.  Mark's  is 
frtH?.     The  difference  that  would  strike  a  traveller  most  is,  that  St- 
Mark's  retains  its  frescoes  and  decorations,  while  St.  Front,  like  almost 
ull  the  churches  of  its  age,  presents  nothing  now  but  naked  bare 
walls,  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  originally  painted. 
This  indeed  was  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  mode  of  decoration  of 
all  the  churches  of  this  age,  till  it  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  painted  glass. 

The  cui)olaB  are  at  the  present  day  covered  with  a  wooden  roof; 
but  their  original  appcai*anco  is  represented  with  tolerable  correctness 
in  the  woiKlcut  No.  329,  which,  though  not  so  graceful  as  Eastern 
domes  usually  are,  are  still  a  far  more  picturesciue  and  permanent 
finishing  for  a  roof  than  the  wooden  structures  of  the  more  Northern 
races.  Its  present  internal  appearance,  from  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned, is  singularly  bare  and  gloomy,  and  no  doubt  utterly  unworthy 
of  its  pristine  splendour. 

The  tower  stands  at  the  intersection  between  the  old  and  new 
churches,  and  its  lower  part  at  least  is  so  classical  in  its  details, 
that  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the  older  Latin  church  than  to 
the  domical  one.  Its  upper  part  seems  to  have  been  added,  and  its 
foundation  strengthened,  at  the  time  the  eastern  part  was  built. 

St.  Front  is  perhaps  the  only  existing  specimen  of  a  i)erfect  Greek 
cross  church  with  cupolas.  That  of  Souillac  is  a  good  example  of  a 
modification  of  a  form  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  cupola  forming 
the  eastern  branch  is  here  transferred  to  the  western,  making  it  thus  a 
Latin  instead  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement,  as 
the  principal  space  and  magnificence  is  thus  concentrated  ab(mt  the 
high  altar,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  culminating  point  of  effect. 
An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  int-ernal  appearance,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  churches  of  this  style,  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  330), 

*  *  JoTimal  Archeulogiqiie,'  de  M.  I>idruii,  vol.  xi.  p.  88  et  acq. 
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which  in  reality  gives  it  much  inoro  the  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  a  mosque  in  Cairo  than  of  a  Christian  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  building  is  not  large,  being  only  205  ft.  in  length 
internally,  including  the  porch,  and  110  across  the  transepts.  Its 
age  is  not  accurst«1y  known,  antiquaries  having  insisted  on  placing 
it  in  the  12th  century  on  account  of  its  pointed  arches,  whereas 
the  probability  rsther  seems  to  lie  that  it  belongs  to  the  llth 
contury. 


The  cathedral  at  Angoulctne  (Woodcut  No.  331)  is  another  and 
still  more  eitondod  example  of  this  class,  having  throe  domes  in  tlie 
nave;  the  first  with  the  facade  belonging  certainly  to  the  llth,  the 
rest  to  the  12  th  century.  The  form  of  these  domes,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  side  walls,  will  bo  understood  from  the  woodcut  No.  332. 
The  method  adopted  in  this  church  may  be  considered,  as  typical  of 
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all  this  claaa;  and,  except  in  thi;  mode  of  lighting  the  upper  part, 
is  by  no   moans  inferior  in  architoctui'al  effect  to  the  intersecting 
vaults  of  aftvr  ages.     1'ho  transepts  here  are  shortened  internally 
so  as  only  to  give  rixim  for  two  small  lateral  chapels;    but  exter- 
nally they  are  made  very  imposing  by 
the  addition  of  two  towers,  one  at  the 
end  of  each.     This  was  another  means 
of  solving  a  difficulty  that  everywhere 
'    mot  the  Mediaeval  architects,  of  giving 
the  greatest  dignity  to  the  most  holy 
'   place.     The  proper  and  obvious  mode 
of  doing  this  was  of  course  to  raise  a 
tower  or  dome  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts,  but  the  diffi- 
coltiee  of  construction  involved  in  this 
mode   of    proceedure   were  such   that 
they  seldom  were  enabled  to  carry  it 
out.     This  can  only  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  fairly  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land.     At  Angouli'me,  as  will  be  ol>- 
sorved  in  the  plan,  there  is  no  passage 
'*'bi™°VM^piiln"so!i*"oii'ft*lo'i  in.     round  the  altar,  nor  is  the  choir  sepa- 
rated   from  the  body  of    the   church. 
In  Italy,  and  indeed  in  Germany,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considei-ed  of  importance ;  but  in  France,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it   was    regarded  as  the 
most  indispensable   part 
of  the  arrangement  of  the 
church,,  and  to  meet  this 
exigency    the    Southern 
architects     were      after- 
wards obliged  to  invent 
a  method  of  isolating  the 
choir,  by  carrying  a  lofty 
stone    railing   or  screen 
round    it,    wholly   inde- 
pendent of  any   of   the 
constmctive  jMirts  of  the 
ai!.  oneBayotK^v->,Ane.uii;nie,  (Fr„M  venifiih.)  No««it.  church.      This,  there   is 
little  doubt,  was  a  mis- 
take, and  in   every  respect  a  less  beautiful  arrangement  than  that 
adopted  in  the  North ;   still  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  means 
of  meeting  the   difficulty  in    the    absence    of   aisles,    and   in  some 
instances  the  richness  with  which  the  screen  was  ornamented,  and 
the    unbroken  succession  of  baesi-relievi  and  sculptural  ornaments. 
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make  na  forget  that  it  ia  only  a  piece  of  church  fiiniitiiFe,  ami  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  arrangomcnt  which  lias  l«eii 
preserved  is  in  the  churcli  at  MoJssac,  remark- 
able for  its  etrange  mythical  scnlpture  and 
rade  pointed  architecture,  both  belonging  to 
the  11th  century,  and  ae  unlike  anything  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Franco  as  can  well 
be  conceived. 

At  a  later  age  we  find  in  the  cathedral  at 
Alby  the  same  system  carried  to  its  acme,  and 
still  adhered  to  in  all  essential  parte  in  spite 
of  the  influence  and  predominance  of  the  pure 
Gothic  styles,  which  had  then  so  generally 
superseded  it.  The  foundation  of  tho  cliurch 
was  laid  only  in  the  year  1232,  and  it  was  not 

so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  its  dedioatioa  ^^  pi^^  ^f  ,.|„|„h  «  moIkw 
till  1476.  Its  choir  and  fresco  decorations  '''™ie''M ft"^ fS*'"''' 
were  added  by  the  celebrated  Louis  d'Amboiae, 

who  completed  tho  whole  in  1512.  As  will  be  seen  from  tho  plan 
(IVoodcnt  No.  334),  the  church  is  one  immense  unbroken  vaulted 
hall,  55  ft  in  width  by  262  in 
length ;  or  adding  the  chapels, 
the  internal  width  ie  82  ft., 
and  the  total  length  upwards 
of  300  ft. 

As  will  be  observed,  the 
whole  of  the  buttresses  are  in- 
tornal,  as  is  very  generally  the 
case  in  the  South :  and  where 
painted  glass  is  not  used,  and 
fresco  painting  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  such  a  system . 
has  many  advantages.  The  outer 
walls  are  scarcely  ever  seen,  and 
by  this  arrangement  great  in- 
ternal extent  and  an  appearance 
of  gigantic  strength  ia  imparted, 
while  the  whole  space  covered 
by  the  building  is  available  for 
internal  use.    But  where  painted 

glass  is  the  principal  mode  of  _  _ 

decoration,  as  was  the  case  to  the    ^\cS^i^F^^'^'^i''%J^^^'^^i 
north  of  the  Loire,  such  a  system 
was  evidently  inadmissible.     Then  the  walls  were  internally  kept  a 
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flat  as  ptiAsiblc,  bo  as  to  allow  the  windows  to  be  seen   in   every 
ilirtotion,  and  all   the  raochanical  oxpodienta  wore   placed   on  the 
outttido.     Admirably  oa    the   Northern    architects 
managed  all  thin,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  we 
leave  the  painted  glass  out  of  the  question,  that 
%H      tlio  Southern  architects  had  hit  on  the  more  artistic 

r"  0  'qJ:      arrangement  of  the  two ;  and  where,  as  at  Alby, 

,;,  .^,  n     the  lower  parts  of  the  recesses  between  the  inter- 

nal bnttreasoB  were  occupied  by  deep  windowlees 
r  I      chapels,  and  the  upper  lights  were  almost  wholly 

-lO*   .  -jJw     concealed,  the  result  was  an  extraordinary  appear- 

'-■'>■  i^^      anco  of  repose  and  mysterious  gloom.     This  cha- 

^  t      ractor,  added  to  its  simplicity  and  the  vastness  of 
']      its  vault,  render  Alby  one  of  the  most  impressive 
[■  1      churches  in  France,  and  a  moat  instructive  study 

''  ,-  V":      to  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  principles  of 

,^L^     effect,  as  being  a  Gothic  churcli  built  on  principles 
^^     not  only  dissimilar  from,  but  almost  diametrically 
~^J,  J     opposed   to  those   which   we  have    been    usually 
""""^    accustomed   to  consider   as   indispensable   and  aa 
"liinf^iKU^u  toJoum!  inherent  requisites  of  the  style, 
Koiie  iM  ft.  lo  1  In.  ipfjg  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse  is 

another  remarkable  example  of  this  class,  and  exhi- 
biting its  pcculiaritioB  in  oven  a  clearer  light  than  that  at  Alby.  Exter- 
nally its  dimensions  in  plan  are  273  ft.  by  87.     Those  of  King's  College 


fel 
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Cbapel  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the  building  we  possess  most  resembling 
it  in  plan,  are  310  ft.  by  84.     But  the  nave  of  that  chapel  is  only 
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41  ft.  6  in.  clear  between  the  piers,  while  in  the  church  of  Cordeliers  it 
is  53  ft.,  and  except  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall — about  4  ft. — the 
whole  of  the  floor-space  of  the  plan  is  utilised  in  the  interior.  In  so 
for  as  internal  effect  is  concerned  this  is  no  doubt  judicious ;  but,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  337),  the  absence  of  any 
delineation  of  the  line  of  buttresses  externally  produces  a  flatness  and 
w^ant  of  accentuation  in  the  lower  part  that  is  highly  objectionable. 
As  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  the  whole  of  the  width  of  the 
buttresses  is  included  in  the  interior  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other 
it  is  excluded  above  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  but  a  gallery  (Woodcuts 
Nob.  336  and  337)  joins  the  buttress  at  the  top,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
cornice  and  a  gallery  above.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  are  here  found  exaggerated ;  but  there  are 
few  churches  on  the  Continent  which  contain  so  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  and  no  features  that  could 
not  easily  be  improved  by  judicious  handling.  It  was  built  in  a  country 
where  Protestant  feeling  existed  before  the  Reformation,  and  where 
consequently  architects  studied  more  how  they  could  accommodate 
congregations  than  provide  show-places  for  priests. 

Besides  those  which  are  built  wholly  according  to  this  plan,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  churches  in  this  province  which  show  the 
influence  of  its  design  in  more  respects  than  one,  though,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  a  subsequent  age,  many  of  the  original  features  are 
necessarily  lost.  The  cathedral  at  Bordeaux  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  its  western  portion  being  a  vast  nave  without  aisles,  60  ft. 
wide  internally,  and  nearly  200  ft.  in  length.  Its  foundations  show 
that,  like  that  at  Angouleme,  it  was  originally  roofed  by  three  great 
domes;  but  being  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  it  is  now  covered  by 
an  intersecting  vault  of  that  age,  with  two  storeys  of  windows,  and 
an  immense  array  of  flying  buttresses  to  support  its  thrust,  all  which 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  had  the  architects  retained  the 
original,  simpler,  and  more  beautiful  form  of  roof.  The  cathedral 
of  Toulouse  shows  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  wide  aisleless  nave, 
leading  to  a  choir  of  the  usual  construction  adopted  in  this  country 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries;  and  many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted  where  the  influence  of  the  earlier  style  peers  through  the 
Northern  Gothic  which  succeeded  and  nearly  obliterated  it. 

CiiEVET  Churches. 

The  Gothic  churches  of  this  province  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the  domical  class  we  have  just  been 
describing;  still  there  are  several  examples,  far  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  and  which  will  serve  besides  in  enabling  us  to  introduce 
the  new  form  of  church  building  which  became  prevalent  in  France, 
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to  the  exclaHion  of  all  others,  and  which  charactcrieed  the  French 
Htyle  ia  contradict  inction  to  that  of  other  conntrics. 

The  typical  example  of  the  style  in  this  province  ie  the  great 
church  of  St.  Satumin, 
or  St.  Semin,  at  Tou- 
louse, dedicated  in  the 
year  1096.    The  church 
is  3T5  ft.  in  length  and 
217  in  width  across  the 
transept  externally.     1 1 
is  five-aisled,  the  oave 
heing    95     ft.    in    the 
interior,     though      the 
(antral  aisle  is  only  25 
ft.  wide  and  is  further 
contracted  at  the  inter- 
section   by   masses    of 
masonry    suhsequently 
added    to    support   the 
rentraltower.  Ithasfive 
apsidal  and  four  tran- 
Bcptal  chapels,  and  may 
therefore  bo  considered 
as  possessing  a  complete 
chevet ;  hut  the  church 
at   Conquee    (Woodcut 
Ko.    340),  in  the    same 
C"uiQcnui'[i"loriqi«lI/)"^ttLf™ri.'*ioiui, '"         ntjle    and     of    almost 
similar  date,  illustrates 
even  more  perfectly  the  arrangement  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
ITio  nave  of  St,  Semin,  as  will  be  observed  (Woodcut  No.  339),  has 
double  side -aisles,  above 
the    inner   one  of  which 
runs  a  grand  gallery.   The 
roof   of    this   gaUcrj- — in 
section    the  quadrant   of 
a  circle  — forms  an   abut- 
ment to  the  roof  of  the 
nave,    which    is    a    hold 
tunnel -vault  ornamented 
by   transverse   ribe    only. 
'  So  far  the  constructive  ar- 
331.       s™tLun  '^"'J!^|."J^''jj'''|^j  T"^"'  ^""'"""^  rangcments  are  thesame  aa 

in  the  transitional  chnrch 
of  Fontifroide,  quoted  above  (p.  4il4).     Passing  from  the  nave  to  the 
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choir,  both  at  Toulouse  and  at  Conqiies,  wo  como  upon  a  more 
extended  and  complicated  arrangement  than 
we  have  hitherto  met  with.  It  will  lie  recol- 
lected that  the  Romaneeque  apee  was  a  simplo 
large  niche,  or  semi  dome;  so  we  shall  find 
it  in  the  Lombard  and  German  styloe  whon 
they  come  to  be  described,  and  generally  even 
in  the  neighbouring  Provencal  style,  and 
always — when  unaltered^in  the  domical 
style  last  described.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  will  be  seen  that  a  semicircular 
range  of  columns  is  substituted  for  the  wall 
of  the  apse,  an  aisle  bent  round  them,  and 

beyond  the  aisle  there  are  always  throe,  five,  **"■  ,Fj^lJ,°|i^.'|'.',"^'sidSr"}'' 
or  even  seven  chapels  opening  into  it,  which  '^''^  ""'  t-  w  '"- 

give  it  a  complexity  very  difierent  from  the 

simple  apse  of  the  Koman  basilicas  and  the  other  styles  we  have  been 
describing,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  perspective  and  a  play 
of  light  and  shade  which  are 
unrivalled  in  any  similar  in- 
vention of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  apie,  properly  speaking, 
is  a  solid  semi-cylinder,  sur- 
mounted by  a  semi-dome,  but  . 
always  solid  below,  though  ' 
generally  broken  by  windows  • 
above.  The  chevet  on  the  eon 
trary  is  an  apse,  always  en- 
closed by  an  open  screen  of 
columns  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  opening  into  an  aisle, 
which  again  always  opens 
into  three  or  more  apsidal 
chapels.  Thw  arrangement 
is  so  peculiarly  French,  that 
it  may  properly  be  charac- 
terised by  the  above  French 
word,  a  name  once  commonly 
applied  to  it,  though  latterly 
it  has  given  way  to  the  more 

classical,   but    certainly  less  sn.   Pinn<ifsi.MiirUniitToun.   !k';iif  loon.  u>i  in. 
suitable,  term   of   apse.     Its 

origin  too  is  worth  inquiring  into,  and  seems  to  be  capable  of  easy 
explanation. 
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The  ufics  wliich  the  various  nations  of  Christenclom  made  of  the 
circular  form  of  building  left  them  by  the  Bomans  have  been  more 
than  once  adverted  to  in  this  work.  The  Italians  used  it  almost 
always  standing  alone  as  a  tomb-house  or  as  a  baptistery;  the 
Germans  converted  it  into  a  western  apse,  while  sometimes,  as  at 
Bonn  and  elsewhere,  they  timidly  added  a  porch  or  nave  to  it ; 
but  the  far  more  frequent  practice  with  the  Germans,  and  also  in 
England,  was  to  build  first  the  circular  church  for  its  own  sake,  as 
in  Italy :  then  the  clergy  for  their  own  acccwimodation  added  a  choir, 
that  they  might  pray  apart  from  the  people. 

The  French  took  a  different  course  from  all  these.     They  built 

circular  churches  like  other  nations,  appa- 
rently, in  early  times  at  least,  which  were 
intended  to  stand  alone;  but  in  no  in- 
stance  do  they  appear  to  have  applied 
them  as  naves,  nor  to  have  added  choirs  to 
them.  On  the  contmry,  the  clergy  always 
retained  the  circular  building  as  the  sacred 
depository  of  the  tomb  or  relic,  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  added  a  straight-lined  nave 
for  the  j>eople.  Of  this  class  was  evidently 
the  church  which  Perpetuus  built  in  the 
fifth  century  over  the  grave  of  St.  Martin 
at  'iours.  There  the  shrine  was  sur- 
rounded by  seventy-nine  pillars  arranged 
in  a  circular  form :  the  nave  was  lined 
l)y  forty-one— twenty  on  each  side,  with 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end  as  in 
Germany.  When  the  church  required  re- 
building in  the  11th  century  (1014?),  the 
architect  was  evidently  hampered  by  find- 
ing himself  obliged  to  follow  the  outline  of 
the  old  basilica  of  Perpetuus,  and  having 
to  lalwur  on  the  same  foundation  so  as  not 
to  disturb  either  the  shrine  of  the  saint  or 
any  other  place  which  had  l)ecome  sacred  in  this,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  and  revered  of  the  churches  of  (>aul.  All  this  is  made 
clear  in  the  plan  of  the  new  church  (Woodcut  No.  341).  The 
arrangement  of  the  circular  part  and  the  nave  exactly  accord  with 
the  description  of  the  old  church,  only  that  the  latter  has  l)een 
considerably  enlarged  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  shows  how  nearly  the  chevet  anangement 
was  completed  at  that  time. 

Another  church,  that  of  Charronx  on  the  Loire,  looks  as  though  it 
had  l)cen  bnilt  in  direct  imitation  of  the  ehnroh  of  Perpetuus.     The 
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round  church  here  letainB  its  pre-eminence  over  the  nave,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  older  examples,  and  thus  forms  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  which 
we  know  only  by  description,  and  the  more 
modern  one,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  (Woodcut 
No.  341). 

St.  Benigne,  Dijon,  is  another  transitional 
example  which  may  servo  to  render  this  arrange- 
ment still  more  clear.  It  was  erected  in  the 
first  year  of  the  1 1  th  century,  and  was  pulled 
down  only  at  the  Eevolution;  but  before  that 
catastrophe  it  had  been  carefully  measured  and 
described  in  Dom  Plancher*s  *  History  of  Bur- 
gundy.' As  seen  by  him,  the  foundations  only 
of  the  nave  were  of  the  original  structure,  for 
in  the  year  1271  one  of  its  towers  fell,  and  so 
damagtMi  it  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
church  was  then  rebuilt  in  the  perfect  pointed 
style  of  the  day.  Without  entering  too  much 
into  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  part 
shaded  lightly  in  the  woodcut  (No.  343)  is  taken 
literally  from  Dom  Plancher's  plan,  regarding 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  con- 
temporary descriptions  are  so  full  that  very 
little  uncertainty  can  exist  regarding  the  dimen- 
sions and  general  disposition  of  the  nave. 

The  bodies  of  the  confessors  SS.  Urban  and 
Gr^ory  were,  it  appears,  originally  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  most  properly  applied 
to  this  circular  building;  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
crypt  below  the  high  altar,  in  the  rectangular  part  of  the  church. 
Above  the  lower  storey,  which  retained  its  name  as  a  baptistery  and 
burial-place,  was  the  upper  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  above  that  was  the  chxirch  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  round  towers,  on  one  side  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  on  the 
other  probably  that  of  Gabriel. 

The  little  church  of  Neuvy  St.  Sepulchre,  near  Bourges,  which 
was  erected  between  the  years  1042  and  1046,  presents  precisely  the 
sam^  arrangements  as  the  church  of  Chan-oux,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  there  being  only  one  range  of  ten  pillars  in  the  centre.  The 
ancient  nave  having  been  destroyed,  was  replaced  by  a  more  ex- 
tended one  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  old  arrangement  can  easily 
be  traced. 

In  all  these  old  churches— and  they  seem  to  have  been  very  common 
in  France  before  the  12th  century — the  circular  j)art  was  the  most 
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important,  but  they  have  moat  of  them  been  rebuilt ;  and  where  this 
has  been  the  caee,  even  when  the  outline  of  the  circalar  form  was 
rt'taiued,  tbe  line*  of  tho  nave  were  made  tangents  of  the  cirele,  and 
thiiB  became  jiarta  of  one  design.    All  these  arrangements  were  perfect 


l)cforo  the  church  of  Conques  (Woodcut  No.  340)  was  erected.  There 
the  architect,  not  being  ham|«red  by  any  previous  building,  was 
allowed  free  eeope  for  his  design.  The  plan  so  produced  was  never 
lost  Biglit  of  by  the  French,  but  was  developed  into  a  vast  variety  of 
beautiful  forma,  which  wo  n\ieM  shortly  have  to  examine. 

When  once  this  trans  format  ion  of  the  round  chureh  into  the  chevet 
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termination  of  a  basilica  was  eflfected,  the  French  adhered  to  it  with 
singular  constancy.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  ever  having  built  a 
circular  church  afterwards  which  was  intended  to  stand  alone ;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  basilicas  of  any  importance  without 
this  form  of  apse.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  rebuilt  on  old  founda- 
tions, with  square  eastern  ends,  but  this  is  rare  and  exceptional,  the 
chevet  being  the  true  and  typical  termination. 

The  church  at  Conques  and  that  of  Toulouse  both  show  it  fully 
and  beautifully  developed,  though  externally  the  chapels  hardly  fit 
pleasingly  into  the  general  design,  and  look  more  as  though  their 
addition  were  an  afterthought.  This,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
remedied,  and  the  transformation  made  complete. 

The  solidity  with  which  these  churches  were  built,  and  the  general 
narrowness  of  their  proportions  as  compared  with  the  domical  churches 
of  the  same  time  and  district,  enabled  the  architects  occasionally  to 
attempt  some  splendid  erection  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  which  is  the  spot  where  height  should  always  be  aimed 
at.  The  dome  at  Cruas  in  the  Provengal  district  has  already  been 
described  (Woodcut  No.  324).  The  church  at  Conques  has  one  as 
important,  though  dissimilar ;  but  the  finest  is  that  of  St.  Semin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  344),  which  rivals  the  design  of  our  spire*  at 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  but  its  height  being  only  230  ft. 
from  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  that  respect. 
'J 'he  3  lower  storeys  only  are  of  the  age  of  the  church ;  the  2  upper 
were  added  long  afterwards,  but  were  adapted  with  remarkably  good 
taste.  Though  differing  in  design  and  detail,  their  general  form  and 
outline  is  such  as  to  accord  most  happily  with  the  older  structure  on 
which  they  are  placed ;  there  is  nevertheless  a  sameness  of  design  in 
placing  so  many  similar  storeys  one  over  the  other,  merely  diminishing 
in  size,  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  The  general  effect,  however, 
is  good,  and  for  a  central  object  it  is,  if  not  the  finest,  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best  which  France  possesses. 

As  in  all  French  styles,  the  westeni  facades  of  the  Southern 
churches  are  the  parts  on  which  the  architects  lavished  their  orna- 
ments with  the  most  unsparing  hand.  Generally  they  are  flat,  and 
most  of  them  now  terminate  squarely,  with  a  flat  line  of  cornice  of 
slight  projection.  Beneath  this  there  is  generally  a  range  of  arches 
filled  with  sculpture  or  intended  to  be  so — the  central  one,  and  that 
only,  being  used  as  a  window.  Beneath  this  is  the  great  portal,  on 
which  more  ornament  is  bestowed  than  on  any  other  feature  of  the 
building.  Some  of  these  gateways  in  this  province,  as  in  Provence, 
are  wondrous  examples  of  patient  labour,  as  well  as  models  of  beauty. 
They  possess  more  than  the  richness  of  our  own  contemporary 
Norman  portals,  with  a  degi*ee  of  refinement  and  delicacy  which 
our  forefathei*s  did  not  attain  till  a  much  later  age.     Some  of  these 
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church -portals  in  Aqnitnine 
ftro  comparatively  eimplo, 
but  oven  they  make  up  for 
the  want  of  sculpture  by  the 
propriety  of  their  doaign  and 
the  elegance  of  their  compoei- 

Tho  church  at  Aillaa  pre- 
sents a   fair  specimen,  on  a 
amall  scale,   of  the  class   of 
deeign  which   is  peculiar  tu 
the    facades    of    Aquitania, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
original   termination    of  the 
gable  has  not  been  lost  ami 
replaced   by  the  one  shown 
in  ihn  ilrawing.     The  faqiiAc 
of     Angoulenie    is 
designed     on     the 
same  plan,  though 
it  is  much  richer. 
Those    of    Civray, 
Parthenay,  and  of 
many  others,  nho-w 
the  same  character- 
istics. They  appear 
to   have  beeo   de- 
signed, not  to  ei- 
press  the  form  aud 
construction  of  the 
interior,   but,  like 
an   Egjfptian   pro- 
pylon,  OS  a  vehicle 
for  a  most  exten- 
sive series  of  sculp- 
tures     exhibiting 
the    whole     Bible 
history.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  design 
is      more     strictly 
architectural,  as  in 
the    facade   of  the 
church  at  Loupiac, 
where  sculpture  is 
made  wholly  sub- 


ordinate,  and  the  archi- 
tectural members  are  so 
grouped  as  to  furm  a 
pleasing  and  efiectivo  de- 
sign, not  nnlilce  some 
instances  found  farther 
north  and  in  our  own 
■  country. 

The  varieties  of  these, 
however,  are  so  endless 
that  it  would  he  in  vain 
to  attempt  either  to  parti- 
cularise or  to  doecribe 
them.  Uany  of  these  ar- 
rangements are  unuBual, 
though  almost  ,  always 
pleasing,  as  in  the  church 
at  Espalion  (Woodcut  No. 
347),  where  the  belfry  is 
erected  as  a  single  wall 
over  the  chancel -arch,  and 
groups  well  with  the  apsi- 
dal  termination,  though, 
as  in  almost  every  instance 
in  this  country,  the  west- 
ern facade  is  wanting  in 
Ruflicient  feature  and  cha- 
racter to  balance  if. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  cloisters  and  other  ecclesiastical  adjuncts 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  Provence,  as  given  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  a  separate  description  of  them  is  not  needed  here.  They  are 
all  of  the  columnar  style,  supporting  small  arches  on  elegant  capitals 
of  the  most  varied  and  elaborate  designs,  evincing  that  delicate  feeling 
so  prevalent  in  the  south,  which  prevented  any  approach  to  that 
barbaiism  so  common  farther  north  whenever  the  architects  attempted 
anything  beyond  the  common  range  of  decoration. 

The  same  feeling  pervades  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  domestic 
architecture  of  this  part  of  France,  making  them  all  far  more  worthy 
of  study  in  every  minute  detail  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  Tho 
woodcut  (No.  348)  represents  one  small  example  of  a  tomb  built  into 
a  wall  behind  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Toulouse.  It  is  one  of 
those  graceful  little  bits  of  architecture  which  meet  one  at  every  turn 
in  the  pleasant  South,  where  the  people  have  an  innate  feeling  for  art 
which  displays  itself  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the  most  important 
works. 
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CHAPTEK    III. 
ANJOU. 

CONTENTS. 

Cathedral  at  Angers  —  Church  at  Fontevrault  —  Poitiers  —  Spires. 

The  architectural  province  of  Anjou  cannot  perhaps  be  so  distinctly 
defined  as  the  two  already  described.  On  the  north,  indeed,  it  is 
separated  by  the  clearest  line  both  from  Normandy  and  from  the 
Frankish  province.  But  in  the  south,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  what  works 
belong  to  Aquitaine  and  what  to  Anjou.  Not  that  there  is  any  want 
of  sufficient  marks  to  distinguish  between  the  styles  themselves,  but 
a  large  portion  of  examples  appear  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  debateable 
ground  between  the  two.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  buildings 
on  the  borders  of  the  province.  The  two  capitals  of  Angers  and 
Poitiers  are  full  of  examples  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  as  a  rule  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  province. 

The  age  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  this  province  is  from  the 
accession  of  Foulques  Nerra  in  the  year  989  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  1190.  During  these  two  centuries  its  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendent power  rose  to  a  height  which  it  subsequently  neither  main- 
tained nor  ever  regained.  Prior  to  this  period  the  buildings  found 
scattered  here  and  there  are  few  and  insignificant,  but  during  its 
continuance  every  town  was  enriched  by  some  noble  effort  of  the 
piety  and  architectural  taste  peculiar  to  the  age.  After  its  conclusion 
the  completion  of  works  previously  commenced  was  all  that  was 
attempted.  The  rising  power  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  the 
English,  seems  to  have  given  a  check  to  the  prosperity  of  Anjou, 
which  it  never  thoroughly  recovered ;  for  when  it  did  to  a  certain 
extent  again  become  prosperous  and  wealthy,  it  was  under  the 
influence  and  dominion  of  the  great  central  Frankish  power  which 
ultimately  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  separate  nationalities  of  France, 
and  obliterated  those  provincial  distinctions  which  are  so  strikingly 
prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  history. 

The  plan  of  St.  Maurice  (Woodcut  No.  349),  the  cathedral  of  Angers, 
may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  the  Angiovine  style,  and  will 
serve  to  explain  in  what  it  differs  from  the  northern  and  in  what  it  re- 
sembles the  southern  styles.    On  comparing  it  with  the  plan  of  Souillac, 
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and  more  eep«cially  with  that  of  the  cath»lral  at  Angouleme,  it  will  be 
seen  how  nearly  it  resembleB  them— the  great  difference  being  that,  in- 
stead of  cupolas  over  each  square 
compartment,  it  has  the  intersecting 
vault  of  the  northern  styles.  Its 
buttresses  too  are  external,  bat  less 
in  projection  than  might  be  gene- 
rally considered  neceesary  to  snp- 
port  a  vault  52  ft.  in  span.  They 
moreover  show  a  tendency  towards 
a  northern  style  of  construction ; 
but  the  absence  of  free-standing 
I  pillars  or  of  aisles,  and  the  general 
I  arrangement  of  the  whole  building, 
1  rather  Southern  peculiarities. 
I  Externally  the  fafade  has  been  suc- 
p  oeasively  piled  up  at  various  times 
from  the  12th  century,  when  the 
body  of  the  church  was  oommenced 
and  nearly  finished,  to  the  16th, 
when  it  was  completed  in  the  style 
uf  the  Renaissance. 

Another  church  in  the  same  city, 

■.•An>i«i  ofequalintereet,  though  not  so  large 

or  important,  is  that  of  the  TrinitiS. 

It    consists  of  one   nave   without 

transepts,   52   ft.  wide   measuring 

into  the  recesses,  though  it  is  only 

32  ft.  wide  between  the  piers.    It  ia 

roofed  with  an  intersecting  vault  in 

eight  conipartments,  of  somewhat 

northern  [)att«m,  but  with  a  strong 

tendency  towards  the  domical  forms 

of  the  Southern  style.    It  possesses, 

I  moreover,  a  peculiarity  rather  fre- 

\  quently  attempted,  viz.,  that  of  try- 

I  ing  to  attain  a  greater  appearance 

I  of  length  bj^  lowering  the  vaults 

from  the  entrance  towards  the  altar. 

Thus  at  the  entrance  the  building 

is  80  ft.  in  height,  but  it  gradually 

sinks  to  65  at  the  eastern  end.    This 

HO.   St.  Tr^He,  j^ne^"^  ^(Frem  Ftuiiner.)     contrivance  h  a  mere  trick,  and,  like 

all  such  in  architecture,  is  a  failure. 

The  details  of  this  church  are  rich  and  good  throughout,  and 
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alb^ether  the  effect  of  the  7  recesses  on  each  side  is  pleasing  and 

satisfactory.     Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  and  best 

example  of  that  class  of  churches, 

of  which  a  later  specimeD  was  the 

cathedral  at   Alby,  deeciibed  in 

the  last  chapter,  and  which  are  so 

beautiful  as  to  go  far  to  ehake  our 

absolute  faith  in  the  dogma  that 

aisles  are  indispensably  necessary 

to  the  proper  effect  of  a  Gothic 

church. 

Even    more   interesting  than 
either  of  these,  in  an  archeeolo- 
gioal  point  of  view,  is  the  little 
castle    chapel    at    I.oches,    com- 
menced   by  Geoffi-ey  Grise   Go- 
nelle,  Count  of  Anjon,  in  the  year 
962,  and  continued   by  hie  son, 
Foulques    Kerra,   to    whom    the  m 
nave  must  he  ascribed  ;  while  the 
western  tower  is  probably  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  the  older 
church.    The  eastern  portion  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by 
Thomas  Pactius,  the  prior,  and  completed 
in  1180 — thelatterpart  being  in  the  well- 
known  Norman  style  of  that  age.    An  in- 
teresting point  in  this  church  is  that  the 
Vorman  round-arch  style  is  built  over  and 
upon  the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave,  which 
are  at  least  a  oentury  older,  having  been 
erected  between  the  years  987  and  1040. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  view  given  of  this 
chapel  that  the  pointed  style  here  used  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  North  of  France,  but  is  that 
of  the  South,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Perigeui  and   Souillac.     It 
is  used  here,  as  there,  to  support  domes. 
These,  however,  in  this  instance,  instead 
of  being  circular,  are  octagonal, and  rise  ex- 
ternally in  octagonal  straight-lined  cones 
of  stone-work,  giving  a  very  peculiar  but 
interesting   and   elegant  outline    to   the  (From  Vwiidiii.) 

building.   J  hey  also  point  out  a  method  by 

which  roofs  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  afterwards  prevailed  could 
have  been  obtained  in  stone  if  this  mode  of  vaulting  had  been  persevered 
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in.    The  church  of  St.  Sergius  at  Angera  has  pointed  arches,  certaiuly 
of  an  early  date,  hut  whether  ho  old  as  this  is  not  qait«  certain. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  all  circular  churches  were 
originally  sepulchral  or  intended  to  bo  bo.    There  can  also  be  little 
doubt  hut  that  the  halves  of  round  churches,  which,  as  explained  above, 
were  adopted  as  the 
chevet  termination  of 
French  basilicas,  were 
also    intended    either 
to  symbolise  a  tomb- 
house  or  relic  shrine, 
or  actually  to    serve 
aa   the  sepulchres   of 
distinguished  person- 
ages.     This  certainly 
'^  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  earlier 
w,       v..wotctav««t«,«v„»it.  cF"mF«.i.tie,.)  French  examples,  ai.d 

among  these  one  of 
tlie  most  Bplcndid  in  this  province,  indeed  almost  the  only  one  of  any 
real  importance,  is  that  of  Fontevrault,  where  repose,  or  rather  reposed, 
the  remains  of  two  of  our  I'lantageiiet  kings,  Henry  II.  and  Bichard  I., 
with  others  of  their  &mily.  Aa  wiU  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No, 
353),  it  is  a  mausoleum  worthy  of  them,  and  a  pleasing  example  of  the 
, ^  style  of  the  age,  and  though  cer- 

tainly not  80  peculiarly  Angiovine 
aa  the  apsidal  churches  of  Angers 
and  Poitiers,  has  still  distinguishing 
oharacteristica  which  are  not  found 
j.  in  any  other  province  of  France. 
The  nave  is  surmounted  hy  four 
domes,  aa  in  usual  in  this  and  the 
more  southern  provinces,  and  it  is 
only  in  having  an  aisle  trending 
round  the  apse  that  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  churches.    It  may  be 
seen  from  theplan(WoodcutNo.  352) 
.   how  awkwardly  this  isdone,  and  how 
111  its  narrow  dimensions  agree  with 
the  spaciousness  of  the  nave. 
Woodcut  Ko.  354  demonetrateB  how  eimilar  the  domes  of  its  nave 
are  to  those  of  Angoul^mc,  Souillac,  and  those  of  the  South—this 
domical  arrangement  being  in  fact  aa  characteristic  of  this  age  and 
locality  as  the  intersecting  vault  afterwards  became  of  the  Northern 
provinces. 
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If  the  apee  or  chevet  of  thiH  church  is  not  bo  strictly  Angiovine  ae 
other  examplee.  the  facade  of  tho  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poitiore 
(shown  in  Woodcut  No.  365)  is  not  open  to  the  same  remark,  being 
strictly  local  in  all  its  parts.  Originally  the  one  window  it  possessed 
was  circular;  but  in  the  15th  centnry.as  may  lie  seen  from  the  mouldings 
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then  introduced,  it  was  cut  down  to  its  present  fonn,  no  doubt  to  make 
more  room  for  painted  glass,  which  at  that  age  had  superseded  all  other 
modes  of  decoration  :  whereas  in  the  I2th  century,  to  which  the  church 
belongs,  external  sculpture  and  internal  mural  paintings  were  the 
prevailing  modes  of  architectural  expression.  It  will  bo  observed  from 
the  above  woodcut  that  sculpture  is  used  in  a  profusion  of  which  no 
example  belonging  to  a  later  age  exists ;  and  though  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  latter  proportions  and  broader  masses  of  subseijueut 
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builders,  still  there  is  a  richness  and  a  graphic  power  in  the  exuberant 
sculpture  of  the  earlier  facades  which  we  miss  in  after  ages,  and  of 
which  no  mere  masonic  excellence  can  ever  supply  the  place. 

This,  though  not  the  largest,  is  probably  the  best  and  richest 
church  of  its  class  in  this  province.  The  border  churches  of  Parthe- 
nay,  Civray,  and  Ruffcc,  all  show  traces  of  the  same  style  and  forms 
all  more  or  less  richlj^  carried  out ;  but  none  have  the  characteristic 
comer  towers,  nor  do  they  retain  their  pedimented  gable  so  perfect  as 
Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers. 

besides  this  one  there  are  four  churches  in  Poitiers,  all  which  were 
certainly  erected  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 

still  retain  unaltered  the  fea- 
tures of  that  age.  The  oldest, 
St.  Hilaire  (a.d.  1049),  is  re- 
markable for  an  irregularity 
of  plan  sufficient  to  puzzle  all 
the  antiquaries  of  the  land, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition 
of  its  having  been  built  on 
the  foundation  of  some  earlier 
church,  which  it  has  replaced. 
Moutiemeuf  (1066)  pos- 
sesses in  its  nave  a  circular- 
headed  tunnel-vault,  orna- 
mented with  transverse  ribs 
only,  but  resting  on  arches 
which  cut  slightly  into  it.  It 
has  no  string-course  or  plain 
wall,  as  is  usual  in  the  South, 
and  in  this  shows  a  tendency 
towards  intersecting  vault- 
ing, indicative  of  an  approach 
to  the  Northern  style. 

The  most  remarkable  parts 
of  St  Porchaire  and  St.  Bada- 
gonde  are  their  western  towers,  which  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
class,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  which  changes  pleasingly  into  an 
octagon  before  terminating  in  a  short  spire.  Altogether  this  church 
shows  that  elegance  of  feeling  the  want  of  which  is  a  chief  defect  of 
the  contemporary  Norman  style. 

The  cathedral  of  Poitiers  was  founded  in  the  year  1161.  Its  eastern 
end  belongs  to  a  transitional  period,  while  its  western  front  was  not 
completed  till  the  pointed  Gothic  style  had  reached  its  utmost  per- 
fection, 200  years  later.     It«  plan,  however,  probably  belongs  to  the 
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356.  Plan  ofCathedral  at  Poitiers.  (FromCoulIer's*  Histoire 
(ic  iA  Catliedrale  de  Poitiore.')    .Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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earlier  period,  and  preseDts  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  Northern 
churches  of  the  same  dat«  that  it  may  be  quoted  hero  as  belonging  to 
the  style  which  we  are  describing.  The  east  end  is  square  externally, 
but  internally  it  contains  3  shallow  niches  like  those  on  each  side  of 
St.  Trinity  at  Angers.  Its  transepts  are  meie  chajtels  ;  but  its  moBt 
remarkable  feature  is  theoonyergenccofitfi  sides  towards  the  east;  and 
as  its  vault  sinks  also  towards  that  end.  a  false  perspective  is  attained 
which  certainly  at  first  sight  gives  the  church  an  appearance  of  greater 
length  than  it  really  possesses.  The  3  aisles,  too,  being  of  the  same 
height,  add  to  the  effect  of  space ;  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  church 
may  be  quoted  as  the  best  example  known  of  the  system  of  attaining 
a  certain  effect  by  these  means,  and  is  well  worthy  of  study  on  this 
account.  It,  however,  I  think,  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Northern 
architects  were  right  in  rejecting  all  these  devices,  and  in  basing  their 
efforts  on  better  understood  and  more  honest  principles. 

It  is  in  this  province  that,  proceeding  from  the  south,  spires  are  first 
found  in  common  use.  The  characteristic  of  the  South  is  the  square 
flat-roofed  tower  or  octagonal  dome. 
In  Anjou,  towers  standing  by  them- 
selves, and  crowned  by  well-propor- 
tioned spires,  seem  early  to  have 
been  introduced,  and  to  have  been 
considered  almost  essential  parts  of 
church  architecture.  The  repre- 
sentation (WoodcntNo.  357)  of  that 
attached  to  the  interesting  church 
of  Cunault  on  the  Loire  is  of  the 
most  common  type.  There  is  an- 
other at  Chemille,  almost  exactly 
like  it,  and  a  third  on  the  road  be- 
tween Tours  and  Loches,  besides 
many  others  wiiich  but  slightly  dif- 
fer from  these  in  detail.  They  all 
want  the  aspiring  lightness  after- 
wards attained  in  Gothic  spii'es; 
but  their  design  and  ornaments  are 
good,  and  their  outlines  well  suited 

to  the  massive  edifices  to  which                                 -  --,. 
they  are  attached.  ~ '       '  ^      " 

Most  of  the  conventual  build-    »'•      Spi™«c»»«iW.  fFrom F.»iw«.) 
ings  attached   to  the  churches  in 

this  province  have  disappeared,  either  during  the  struggle  with  the 
Huguenots,  or  in  the  later  and  more  disastrous  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  cloister  or  other  similar  edifice  to  be 
found  in  the  province.    One  or  two  fragments  however  still  exist,  such 
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as  the  Tour  d*Evrault.^  This  is  a  oonventual  kitchen,  not  unlike  that 
at  Glastonbury,  but  of  an  earlier  age,  and  so  far  different  from  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  that  it  was  long  mistaken  for  a  building  of  a 
very  different  class. 

Another  fragment,  though  probably  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  screen 
of  arches  recently  discovered  in  the  hotel  of  the  Prefecture  at  Angers. 
As  a  specimen  of  elaborate  exuberance  in  barbarous  ornament,  it  is 
unrivalled  even  in  France,  but  it  is  much  more  like  the  work  of  the 
Normans  than  anything  else  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Owing  to 
its  having  been  so  long  built  up,  it  still  retains  traces  of  the  colouring 
with  which  all  the  internal  sculptures  of  this  age  were  adorned. 

The  deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  province  is  made 
up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  extent  and  preservation  of  its  Feudal 
remains,  few  of  the  provinces  of  France  having  so  many  and  such 
extensive  fortified  castles  remaining.  Those  of  Angers  and  Loches 
are  two  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  there  are  many  others  scarcely  less 
magnificent.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  features  strictly  architec- 
tural ;  and  though  the  artist  and  the  poet  may  luxuriate  on  their 
crumbling  time-stained  towers  and  picturesque  decay,  they  hardly 
belong  to  such  a  work  as  this,  nor  afford  materials  which  would 
advance  our  knowledge  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 


*  This  building  is  well  illustratod  in  Turner's  *  Domestic  Architecture.* 
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The  last  of  the  Southern  provinces  which  requires  to  be  distinguished 
is  that  of  Auvergne,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  the  round  Gothic  stylos  of  France.  The  country 
in  which  it  is  found  is  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  style,  for  no 
naturalist  can  cross  the  frontier  of  the  territory  without  at  once  being 
struck  by  the  strange  character  of  its  scenery.  It  is  a  purely  volcanic 
country,  to  which  the  recently  extinguished  craters  impart  a  character 
not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  Whether  its  inhabitants 
are  of  a  different  race  from  their  neighbours,  has  not  yet  been  inves- 
tigated. At  all  events,  they  retain  their  original  characteristics  less 
changed  than  any  other  people  inhabiting  the  South  of  France.  Their 
style  of  architecture  is  distinct,  and  early  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  no  other  in  France 
had  then  attained ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  greater  re- 
semblance than  we  have  hitherto  found  in  France 
to  the  Lombard  and  Rhenish  styles  of  architec 
ture.  The  other  styles  of  Southern  France — 
whatever  their  beauties  may  be — certainly  never 
reached  that  degree  of  independent  completeness 
which  enables  us  to  class  that  of  Auvergne 
among  the  perfected  styles  of  Europe. 

In  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome  there  are 
at  least  four  churches  of  the  typical  form  of  this 
style,  which  have  been  edited  by  M.  Mallay — 
those  of  Issoire,  of  N.  D.  du  Port  at  Clermont,  of 
Orcival,  and  of  St.  Nectaire — which  only  differ 
from  one  another  in  size,  and  in  the  arranirement  ^w',P*"^*^!L*^^^L'I-  ^^Y?"* 

'  o  Mallay.)  hcule  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

of  their  apsidal  chapels.     That  of  Issoire  has  a 

square  central  chapel  inserted,  which  is  wanting  at  Clermont  and 

Orcival,  while  St.  Nectaire  has  only  three  instead  of  four  apsidal 

chapels. 

The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Issoire,  of  which  a  plan  is  here  given, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  small,  it  is  beautifully  arranged. 
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The  tranncpta  are  juat  sufficiently  developed  to  give  expression  to  the 
exterior,  and  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  choir,  which  are  beauti- 
fully proportioned  to  one  another. 
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They  all  poesees  central  towors,  raised  on  a  mass  of  masonry  ex~ 
tending  to  the  whole  width  of  the  church,  which  gives  them  a  breadth 
of  base  found  in  no  other 
Btjle.     The  want  of  this  Is 
painfully  felt  la  moat  of  oar 
own    central    spirea,    all  of 
which  need  something  more 
to  stand  upon  than  theoentral 
roof,  out  of  which  they  seem 
to  grow  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  any  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
anywhere  but  in  Auvergne. 
I  All  these  churoheB  were  in- 
Mo.   SBtionofchurchMiwoirr.iookiiinEBst.  (From     intended    to   have   western 
'       .on.  towers,  the  masaive  founda- 

tions for  which  are  found  in  every  example,  though  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  single  instance  in  which  these  exist  in  a  complete 
state. 

The  side-aisles  are  always  covered  by  intersecting  vaults,  but  that 
of  the  navo  is  invariably  a  simple  tunnel-vault,  as  in  the  Southern 
etylea,  ornamented  by  occasional  transverse  ribs,  and  which  in  the 
church  at  Issoire  is  slightly  pointed. 

To  Bupport  this  great  vaidt,  a  semi-vault  is  carried  over  the  side. 
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aisles^as  shown  in  the  section — 'which  forma  &  massive  and  perfect 
abutment  to  the  thrust  of  the  great  arch,  besides,  as  before  pointed  out, 
rendering  the  vault  independent  of  a  wooden  covering,  which,  though 
in  Gome  instances  supplied,  was  certainly  not  originally  intended. 
The  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  of  course  evident,  as  compared  with 
the  Northern  styles,  inasmuch  aa  a  clereBtory  was  imposbible,  and  the 
only  effective  light  that  oould  be  admitted  waa  through  the  Bide-aislea. 
These  churches,  however,  have  an  approach  to  a  clerestory  not  found 
in  that  at  Fonti&oide,  before  quoted,  in  having  a  triforium  or  range 
of  arohes  opening  mU>  the  gallery,  which  gave  a  lightness  of  character 
to  the  superstructure,  and  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  a  borrowed 
light. 


Externally,  the  projection  of  the  buttresses  ia  slight,  and  they  are 
connected  by  arches,  struck  from  the  same  centres  as  the  windows, 
above  which  three  small  arches  relieve  and  ornament  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave.  The  central  arch  of  these  is  pierced  with  the  small  window 
which  lights  the  upper  gallery.  Above  thia  ia  a  cornice  of  more 
elegance  and  of  greater  projection  than  is  usually  found  in  chnrches  of 
this  age. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  admired  feature  of  the  style  ia  the 
arrangement  of  the  ohapela  of  the  chevct  externally. 

In  the  view  given  above  of  St.  Satumin,  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No. 
344),  as  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  that  stylo,  it  will  be  observed 
how  awkwardly  these  chapela  are  stuck  on,  aa  if  they  were  aftor- 
thoiights,  and  altogether  foieign  to  the  main  linen  of  the  building. 
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Here,  however,  all  the  parts  are  pleasingly  subordinated  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  whole  are  so  grouped  as  to  form  a  design  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  galleried  apses  of  the  German  and  Lombard  churches. 
The  place  of  these  galleries  is  here  supplied  by  a  mosaic  decoration 
formed  with  the  different  coloured  lavas  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  which  gives  not  only  a  pleaning  local  character  to  the 
btyle,  but  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  of  external  polychro- 
matic decoration  now  to  be  found  so  far  to  the  north.  In  effect,  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  equal  to  the  open  galleries  of  the  German  churches ; 
but  the  expense  must  have  been  considerably  less,  and  the  variety  of 
the  outline  of  the  chevet  arrangement,  as  compared  with  the  simple 
apse,  gives  to  these  churches  some  advantages  over  the  contemporary 
buildings  on  the  Khine.  Indeed,  as  far  as  external  decoration  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  French  ever  surpassed  these ; 


362.  Plan  of  Chevet,  Notre  Dame  du  Port  Clermont.    (From  Chapuj.)    No  scale. 

and  had  they  been  carried  out  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  Amiens 
and  Chartres,  they  would  probably  be  thought  more  beautiful.  It  is 
true  the  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  the  pointed  style  enabled 
the  architects  to  introduce  far  larger  windows  and  gorgeous  decora- 
tions of  painted  glass,  and  so  to  improve  the  internal  effect  of  their 
churches  to  an  immense  extent ;  but  this  was  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
much  external  simplicity  of  outline  and  propriety  of  effect,  which  we 
'cannot  but  lament  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  requisite  internal 
arrangements. 

The  age  of  these  churches  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  M.  Mallay 
is  inclined  to  place  them  principally  in  the  10th  century,  though  the 
pointed  form  of  the  vault  at  Issoire  induces  him  to  bring  that  down  to 
the  12th  century;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  such  a 
pointed  form,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  likely  to  be  ancient  than  the 
rounded  one,  which  requires  better  construction,  although  in  that  age 
it  was  thought  more  beautiful.  My  own  impression  is,  that  they 
belong  generally  to  the  11th  century,  though  some  were  no  doubt 
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commenoed  in  the  10th,  and  probably  continued  to  the  12tb;  but  their 
noiformity  of  style  ia  such,  that  not  more  than  one  century  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  laut.  Only  one  circular  church,  so 
ftir  as  I  know,  is  found  in  the  district.  It  is  a  sepulchral  chapel  in  the 
oemetery  at  ChamboD,  small  in  siae,  being  only  26  ft.  wide  over  all, 
but  elegant  in  its  proportions,  and  showing  the  eame  style  of  decora- 
tion as  the  apses  of  the  larger  churches. 

Among  the  exceptional  churches  of  this  district,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Royat,  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  363,  boiug  a 


313.  FonlB«l  Chnrch  M  RaTSt.    (From  Oil  LbalHiid.) 

specimen  of  a  fortified  church,  uui^h  as  are  sometimes,  though  not  fre- 
qnently,  found  in  France.  That  at  Maguelonne,  quoted  above  (p.  460), 
is  another,  and  there  are  several  others  in  the  South  of  France;  but 
none  probably  either  so  complete  or  showing  so  many  castellated 
featniefi  as  this.  In  its  mined  state  we  lose  the  western,  or  possibly 
the  central  tower,  which  might  have  somewhat  restored  its  eoolesias- 
tical  character ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
expressive  building,  though  it  speaks  more  of  war  and  bloodshed  than 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 
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CHAPTER    Y. 
BURGUNDY. 


OONTERTS. 


Church  at  Ainvj  —  Cathedral  at  Pay  —  Abbeys  of  Tonmos  and  Cluny  —  Cathedral 

of  Antan  —  Church  of  St  Menoux. 

The  province  of  Burgundy  was  architecturally  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  one  the  limits  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  define.  This  is  i)artly  owing  to  the  extreme  fluctuation 
of  the  political  power  of  the  kingdom  or  dukedom,  or  w^hatever  it 
might  be,  but  more  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  peoples  within  its 
limits,  the  one  or  other  of  which  gained  the  ascendancy  at  various 
intervals,  and  according  as  each  was  in  power  the  architectural  bound- 
aries of  the  province  appear  to  have  changed.  In  Provence  the  Eoman 
or  Classical  element  remained  superior  down  to  the  time  when  Paris 
influenced  that  province  as  it  did  all  the  rest  of  France ;  but  this  event 
did  not  take  place  till  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  In 
Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Classical  and  Barbarian  streams 
flowed  side  by  side— at  times  hardly  mingling  their  waters  at  all,  but 
at  others  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  while  again  in 
remote  comers  either  style  is  occasionally  found  to  start  up  in  almost 
perfect  purity. 

It  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we 
could  tell  who  the^Burgundians  were  and  whence  they  came :  neither  of 
which  questions  appears  as  yet  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  solution. 
That  they  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  other  Barbarians  who 
assisted  in  overthrowing  the  Eoman  Empire  will  probably  be  admitted ; 
but  in  the  present  stage  of  ethnographic  knowledge  it  may  seem  too 
daring  to  assert  that  they  had  Turanian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  were 
Buddhists  in  religion,  or  belonged  to  some  cognate  faith,  before  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone  or  the  Rhone.  Yet  if  this  were  not 
80,  it  appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  essentially  monastic  form 
which  characterised  this  province  during  the  whole  Gothic  period. 

From  the  time  at  least  when  St.  Gall  and  Columban  settled  them- 
selves at  Luxueil  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  country  was  the 
first  and  principal  seat  of  those  great  monastic  establishments  which 
had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  the  faith  and  forms  of  those 
times.  Wo  must  go  either  to  India  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
Buddhism,  or  to  Thibet  in  the  present  day,  to  find  anything  analogous 
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to  the  monastic  eetablishments  of  the  11th  century  in  this  district; 
All  these  monaisteries  have  now  paeeed  away,  and  few  have  left  even 
any  remaine  to  attest  their  former  greatness  and  magnificence,  'llie 
great  badlica  of  Cluny,  the  noblest  church  of  the  1 1th  century,  has 
been  wholly  removed  within  the  present  century.  Clairvaux  was  first 
rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  but  has  been  finally  swept  away 
within  the  last  few  years.  Citeaux  perished  earlier,  and  little  now 
remains  to  attest  its  former  greatness.  Luxueil  is  an  obscure  village. 
The  destruction  of  the  church  of  St.  Benigne.  at  Dijon,  has  already 
beeD  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  similar 
consequences  of  the  great  Bevohitiou. 

ToumuB  still  remains,  and  at  Vezelay  fragments  exist.     Charlier, 
Avallon,  Autun,  Langrea,  and  Besan;on,  still  possess  in  their  cathe- 
drals and  churches  some  noble  remnants  of  Burgundian  architecture. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
parish  churches  and  smaller  edi- 
fices which  would  easily  enable 
us  to  make  up  a  history  of  the 
style,  were   they  carefully  exa- 
mined and  drawn.    The  arcliitcc- 
ture  of  Burgundy,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  examined  with  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  it  would 
require  long  and  patient  personal 
investigation  to  elucidate  its  pe- 
culiarities. 

The  church  of  Ainay  at  Lyons 
is  an  early  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  style  when  used  without 
any  classical  influence ;  yet  four 
Soman  pillars  support  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept. 
Its  western  front  (Woodcnt  Ko, 
364)  was  erected  probably  in  the 
10th  century,  and  is  decoratfld 
with  colours  and  patterns  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  style. 
Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason 

fordoubting  but  that  the  pointed  ''''  '''^b;'.r''B'.'wari„S'r'N<,S"  "■"■"""* 
arch  of   the    entrance    doorway 
belongs  to  the  period  to  which  the  church  is  assigned. 

llie  cathedral  at  Puy  on  V61ay  is  another  example  of  the  same 
style.*     The  east  end  and  the  two  first  bays  of  the  nave  belong  to  the 

'  See  a  paper  on  thin  i-hureh  by  Mr.  Street,  read  to  the  InotitiitL'  of  BritiBli 
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10th  century.    The  chnrch  progrcuBed  weatwanl  at  the  rate  of  two 
bays  in  a  century  till  the  last  two  were  completed  with  the  won- 
derful cavernous  poroh  under  tbem  about  the  year  n80.     The  whole 
length  of  the  church  is  215  ft,  and  its  width  acroas  the  nave  is  a  little 
over  80.     Externally  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  fa9ado  of  the 
sonth  transept,  which  is  perhaps  the  richeet  and  moat  elaborate  speci- 
men of  the  Ainay  style  of  decoration  existing.    On  the  north  side  is  the 
cloister,  which  is  a  sin- 
gularly elegant  specimen 
of  the   style,   but  very 
classical  in  detail.     The 
pillare  are  almost  Corin- 
thian in  outline  (Wood- 
cut   No.    365),   but    the 
blander  the  Bomans  made 
when  using  pillars  with 
arches  has  in  this  case 
been   avoided.     If  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Woodcuts 
210  and  212,  or  to  any 
others  representing    the 
classical  form,  the  difier- 
ence  will  bo  at  once  per- 
ceived. In  both  instances 
the    pillars    were    used 
merely  as  ornaments,  but 
with   the    Bomans    they 
wero  nothing  but  useless 
additions,  without  oven 

..  .....     ,/...,.  A  I  ..,.       ir-.      ,c.        ™.^ l,^  the  pretence  of  utility.  In 

this  cloister  they  support 
the  arches  and  are  veritable  parts  of  the  construction.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  apter  illustration  of  Pugin's  famous  antithesis 
than  these  examples  of  Roman  and  Burgundian  architecture— the  one 
is  constructed  ornament,  the  other  ornamented  and  ornamental  con- 
struction— and  notwithstanding  its  rudeness,  the  Burgundian  example 
is  far  more  pleasing  than  the  Roman,  and,  if  used  with  classical  details, 
this  arrangement  might  now  be  introduced  into  any  Italian  design 
with  the  most  satisfactory  effect. 

The  church  of  St.  Bcnigno  at  Dijon,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Burgundy,  and  was  probably  an  exoellent  type  of  the 
stylo  of  that  country.  But  its  total  destruction  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  plates  publiBlied  by  Dom  I'lanchcr '  preclude  anything  like  a 


'  IliBtnirc  (icni^rale  Av  BoMrgogno,'  i  vols,  fol,,  Dijon,  1739  ;  p.  8 
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Batisfactory  study  of  it.  The  abbey  church  of  Toumns  (Woodcut  No. 
366)  is  perhaps  nearly  as  old,  its  antiquity  being  manifested  by  the 
TudeAess  both  of  its  design  and  execution.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  plain  cylindrical  columns  without  bases,  tho  capitals  of 
which  are  united  by  circular  arches  at  the  height  of  the  vaults  of  the 
aisle.  From  the  capitals  rise  dwarf  columns  supporting  arches  thrown 
across  the  nave.  From  one  of  these  arches  to  the  other  is  thrown  a 
traoBVorse  tunnel-vault,  which  thus  runs  the  cross  way  of  the  build- 
ing ;  being,  in  fact,  a  sorios  of  arches  liko  those  of  a  bridge  extending 
the  wbob  length  of  the  nave.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  in- 
stance of  this  arrangement,  and  is  interesting  as  contrasting  with  the 
longitadinal  tunnel-vaults  so  oommon  both  in  this  province  and  in 
the  South. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  an  experiment,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  getting  over  those  difficulties  afterwards  removed  by  the 
invention  of  tho  inter- 
secting vault.  In  the 
mean  time  this  Tonr- 
nns  roof  offorat  some 
advant^es  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  Tho 
first  of  these  was  tliat 
the  thrust  of  tho  vault 
was  wholly  longitudi- 
nal, so  that  only  tho 
supporting  archca  of 
the  transverse  vaults 
roquirod  to  be  abutted.  | 
These  being  low  and  in 
a  well-defined  direction  ' 
were  easily  provided  for. 
Another  advantage  was, 
that  it  allowed  of  a  i 
large  and  well-defined 
clerestory,  which,  as  wo  ' 
have  seen,  was  impos- 
sible with  the  longitu- 
dinal vaults.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  artistic  ' 
awkwardness     of     tho 

plan  was  a  fatal  obgec-     3,,  vie- of  ipb>rior  .f  Abt«  .t  t™™. 

tion,  for,  instead  of  oon-  (f™»  t«j1"  «><i  Naifcr) 

ducting  the  eye  pleas- 
ingly along  the  vault,  it  offered  nothing  but  a  succession  of  intei-riij)- 
tions  to  tho  perspective. 

2  K  2 
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II  tlie  nave  of  this  church  &I1  the  arohem  aiv  circalar ;  in  the  choir, 
which  <Iat«fl  early  in 
the  11th  century,  if 
not  hefore,  and  which 
is  perhaps  older  than 
the  nave,  the  great 
trannverae  arches  are 
islightly  pointed,  and 
support  at  the  in- 
tersection a  dome, 
which  forms  the 
moflt  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  the  church. 

The  pride  of 
Burgundy  waa  the  'i 
great  abbey  church  ' 
of  Clnny,  which,  ' 
with  its  narthex  or 
ante-churcb,  mea- 
snred  580  ft  in 
length,  or  ooosideT' 
ably  more  than  any 
other  church  erected 
in  France  in  any 
age.  Its  nave  'was 
throughout  37  ft- 
6  in.  in  width,  and 
it  had  double  side- 
aisles,  making  the 
total  internal  width 
120  ft.,  while  the 
whole  area  covered 
by  it  was  upwardfl 
of  70,000  ft.  Bat 
colossal  as  these  di- 
mensions are,  tbey 
convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  ita  magni- 
ficenc©.  The  style 
throughout  was  so- 
lid and  grand,  and 
it  must  have  pos- 
Esesaed  a  degree  of 
ii,.r.iui.'Hirtuiii-  inaeaive  magnifi- 
'  '"■  cence    which   we  bo 
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frequently   mies  among   the  more  elegant  beauties  of    subsequent 
erections. 

The  semi-dome  of  the  ohevet  waa  supported  by  eight  noble  columns, 
through  which  was  seen  in  peTspective  a  circle  of  five  apsidal  chapels. 
Externally  the  roof  was  crowned  by  five  larger  and  three  smaller 
towers ;  and  the  whole  was  carried  up  solidly  to  a  height  unrivalled 
among  the  buildings  of  this  ago.  What  added  to  its  interest  waiS, 
that  the  church  at  least  was  at  the  time  of  its  destruclion  an  almost 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  1 1  th  and  1 2th  centuries, 
having  been  commenced  in  1089  by  St.  Hugues,  and  dedicated  in 
1131.    The  nartbex  or  ante-chapel,  though  somewhat  more  modem. 


was  probably  completed  within  the  limits  of  the  12th  century.  These 
dates  have  been  disputed,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  theories 
prevalent  regarding  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  This  feature  was 
used  here,  as  it  is  found  elsewhere,  in  all  the  pier  arches  separating 
the  nave  from  tlie  aisles— the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  having  probably 
been  also  pointed,  whilo  tlie  great  vault  of  the  church  is  a  plain 
tunnel- vault  with  transverse  ribs  on  its  surface.  That  of  the  narthex 
is  a  transverse  vault  of  a  later  date,  but  of  singularly  olnsmy  con- 
stiuction.  Whether  it  had  a  clerestory  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear  from 
such  drawings  as  we  possess ;  but  if  not,  it  undoubtedly  had  a  double 
gallery  throughout,  the  upper  range  of  which,  if  not  botji,  served  to 
admit  light. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  make  out,  from  the  representations 
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wepoBBosSfVrhat  tKe  exact  odinanoe  of  tUiB  chtircb  was  were  it  not  that 
some  other  contemporary  chnrches  in  the  eame  style  still  remun  to 
UB.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  the  cathedral  at  Autnn, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  oommenoed  about  the 
year  1060,  and  consecrated  1132.  The  arrangement  of  its  nave  is 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  Cluny,  with  these  differenoes,  that  at 
Autun  the  great  vault  is  slightly  pointed,  and  attached  to  the  piers 
of  the  nave  are  pilasters  instead  of  three-quarter  columns.  In  the 
ante-chureh,  however,  at  Cluny,  the  same  pilastered  arrangement 
occurs.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  Burgundian  style,  and 
so  peculiar  is  it,  and  bo  classical,  that  some  antiquaries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  consider  it  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic  forms  belonging  to 
the  15th  or  16th  oentnriee.  In  fact  the  fluted  columns  or  pilasters, 
their  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  whole  arrangements  are  so  emi- 
nently olassicol,  as  almost  to  justify  the  doubt  in  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  histery  of  the  southern  styles  of  France.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  examples,  and  as 
little  as  to  the  models  from  which  they  are  copied ;  for  in  this  very 
city  of  Autun  we  have  two  Homan  gateways  (one  of  which  is  Tepr&- 
eented  in  Woodcut  No.  217),  and  there  are  others  at  Langres  and 
elsewhere,  which,  except  in  the  pointed  arch  and  other  constmotive 
peculiarities,  are  almost  identical  with  the  style  of  these  churches. 
Whether  from  want  of  familiarity  with  this  style,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  it  certainly  is  not  pleasing  to  our  eyes,  and  we  therefore  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  ruder  but  more  purpoee-like  inventions  of  the 
purely  Gothic  architects  of  the  same  age. 

Among  these  the  province  affords  no  more  beautiful  specimen  than 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  Vezelay,  which  possesses  all  the  originality 
of  the  Norman  com- 
bined with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Southern 
styles.  In  this  speoi- 
men  the  pier  arches 
are  wide  and  low,  there 
is  no  triforinm  of  any 
sort,  and  the  windows 
are  small.  The  vault  is 
formed  by  immense 
transverse  ribs,  cross- 
ing from  pier  to  pier, 
and  forming  square 
,  compartments,  each  di- 

310.       S«tlon  or  Nartbei  at  y«clay.    (From  IHilron'i  vided    by    plain   iuter- 
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ribs,  and  rising  considerably  iu  the  centre.     This  certainly  is  an  im- 
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proYoment  on  the  vault  at  Cluny,  though  it  cats  the  roof  too  much  up 
into  divi^ious.  Perhaps  its  greataet  defect  is  its  want  of  height,  being 
only  SO  ft.  in  the  centre,  while  the  total  width  ia  86  ft.  from  wall  to 
wall.  But  the  details  of  the  whole  are  so  elegant  as  in  a  great  measure 
to  redeem  these  faults. 

The  narthes,  or  ante  church  resembles  that  at  Clun;  both  in  its 
importance  and  in  being  somewhat  more  modem  than  the  church 
itself.  At  Vezelay  (Woodcut  No.  370)  it  dates  from  tho  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  while  the  nave  Keems  wholly  to  belong  to  the  llth. 
It  is  aa  extremely  iiiBtruotive  example  of  the  progress  of  vaulting. 


It  has  tho  bold  transveroe  ribs,  and  tho  plain  internccting  vaults,  which 
are  hero,  in  accordance  with  the  Southern  practice,  abutted  by  tho 
arches  of  the  galleries.  In  tho  walls  of  the  galleries  are  windows 
largo  enough  to  admit  a  considerable  amount  of  light.  But  the  vaults 
are  here  fast  losing  their  original  pur^jose.  The  arched  construction 
supports  tho  solid  external  roof  over  tho  side-aisles,  but  the  central 
vault  is  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  so  that  the  stone  vault  has  Itocomo 
a  mere  ceiling,  leaving  only  one  easy  step  towards  the  completion  of 
the  plan  of  Gothic  roofing,  lliis  step  was  to  collect  tho  vaults  of  the 
side  galleries  into  a  mass  over  each  pier,  and  use  them  as  flying  but- 
tresses, and  to  employ  wooden  roofs  everj^where,  wholly  independent 
of  the  vaults  which  they  covered. 
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Vezelay  U  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rem&inmg  churcheA  of 
its  age  in  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  that  the  choir,  which  is  a  chevet 
in  the  early  pointed  Btyle,  like  those  in  the  northern  provinoe,  rather 
disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  remaining  churches  of  this  class,  the  cathedral  at 
BeBan90Q  is  one  of  the  few  double-apse  churches  of  France,  and  is,  in 


plan  at  least,  very  much  more  like  those  we  find  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine, 

The  cathedral  at  Vicnne,  mentioned  above,  might  from  some  of 
its  details,  particularly  the  form  of  the  pier  arches,  be  foirly  classed 
nith  this  style,  Nhowing  sls  it  does  the  fluted  pilasters  and  other 
classical  adjunctn  found  here.  These  peculiarities  are  common  both 
to  this  and  the  I'rovenijal  style,  but  the  boundary  between  them  is  by 
no  means  clearly  defined. 
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On  the  northern  border  of  the  province  we  find  the  church  of  St. 
Menoux  (Woodcut  No.  371),  belonging  certainly  in  many  of  its  details 
to  the  style  we  are  now  describing.  This  is  most  distinctly  observable 
in  the  exterior  of  the  apse  of  the  chevet,  a  feature  which  is  seldom 
found  unaltered ;  here  it  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  pilasters  of  rude 
classical  design,  which  give  to  it  a  peculiar  local  character.  Internally 
too,  its  chevet  (Woodcut  No.  372)  is  remarkably  elegant,  though  less 
Burgundian  in  style.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  stilting  of  round 
arches  could  be  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  combining  arches 
of  different  spans,  but  all  requiring  to  be  carried  to  the  same  height. 
Like  all  the  old  churches  of  the  province,  it  possesses  a  large  and  im- 
portant narthex,  here  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  a  rude  and 
characteristic  specimen  of  a  style  of  architecture  that  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  10th  century. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  define  a  style  which  well 
deserves  a  volume  to  itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  architec- 
tectural  merit,  but  from  the  enormous  influence  exercised  both  by  the 
order  itself  and  by  its  monastic  founders  on  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
Cluny  was  more  important  to  France  than  Paris.  Its  influence  on 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  Rome — civilising 
barbarians  by  its  missionaries,  withstanding  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
in  many  ways  counteracting  the  ferocity  of  the  times. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
FKANKISH    PROVINCE. 

OONTCMTB 

Excoptionol  buUdiaga  —  Baaae  CEnvro,  BeuuvaU  —  Doooration. 


INTRODUCTOBY. 

The  architecture  of  the  Northern  division  of  Franco  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Mediseval  styles, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  form  of 
pointed  architecture  which  in  the  13th  century  extended  from  Paris 
as  a  centre  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  pervading  the  whole  of 
Germany,  Britain,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy.  In  these  countries  it 
generally  obliterated  their  own  peculiat  styles,  and  usurped  their 
places,  so  that  it  became  the  Gothic  style  par  eminence^  and  the 
only  one  ordinarily  understood  under  that  name.  It  has  gained  this 
distinction,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  any  inherent  merit  of  its  own, 
as  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  Mediaeval  styles  which  was 
caniod  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  perfected  by  a  powerful  and  united  people  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  first  elemente  of  civilised  society.  It  is 
needless  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other  styles  might  not  have 
been  made  as  perfect,  or  more  so,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent 
and  of  time  been  bestowed  upon  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  no 
other  style  was  so  carried  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  it 
now;  the  pointed  Gothic  had  therefore  the  opportunity  which  the 
others  were  deprived  of,  and  became  the  prevalent  style  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  history  is,  therefore,  that  to  which 
attention  must  always  be  principally  directed,  and  from  which 
all  lessons  and  all  satisfactory  reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be 
principally  derived. 

The  great  divisions  into  which  the  early  history  of  the  style 
natuially  divides  itself  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  great 
central  province  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Prankish.  It  was 
there  that  the  true  Gothic  pointed  style  was  invented,  and  thence 
that  it  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  first  pervading 
the  two  great  subordinate  divisions  of  Normandy  on  the  one  hand, 
and   Burgundy   on   the   other.     In   Normandy,  before   this   time,  a 
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warlike  race  bad  raised  themselvea  to  power,  and,  with  an  inoon- 
siBtency  charaoteristic  of  their  state  of  civilisation,  devoted  to  sacred 
pnrposee  the  wealth  they  had  acquired  by  rapine  and  plunder, 
covering  thoir  province  with  ohurohee,  and  perfecting  a  rude  style 
of  architecture  singularly  expressive  of  their  bold  and  enei^etio 
character. 

In  Burgundy,  as  we  have  jnst  seen,  both  the  style  and  its  history 
differed  considerably  from  this.    From  some  canse  which  has  not 
yet  been  explained,  this  country  became  early  the  iavonrite  resort  of 
hermits  and  of  holy  men,  who  founded  hero  those  great  monaatio 
establishments  which  spread  their  influence  not  only  over  France, 
but  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  oontrolliug  to  an  immense  extent  all 
the  relations  of  European  society  in  the  Middle  Ages.     The  onlmi- 
nating  epoch  of  the  architecture 
of  Normandy  and  Burgundy  was 
the  11th  century.     In  the  12th, 
the  monarchical  sway  of  the  cen- 
tral province  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  them.     In  the  I3th  it 
superseded  the  local  character 
of   both,  and   gradually    fused 
them  with  the  whole  of  France 
into  one  great  and  singularly 
uniform  architectural  province. 


Latin  Style.' 
Before  proceeding  to  describe 
the  local  forma  of  architecture  in 
Central  France  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  regarding  a 
class  of  buildings  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  mentioned, 
but  which  must  not  bo  passed 
over.  These  cannot  be  included 
in  any  other  style,  and  are  so 
nearly  devoid  of  architectural 
features,  properly  so  called,  that  : 
they  might  have  been  omitted  ' 
but  for  one  consideration.  They  bear  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  Christian  chtirohes  of  Bome  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
true  Gothic  on  the  other,  that  wo  cannot  doubt  their  being  the  channel 
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through  which  the  Utter  was  derived  from  the  former.  They  are 
moreover,  the  oldest  cborohes  in  Northern  France,  which  is  sufficient 
to  confirm  this  view. 

The  character  of  this  style  will  be  understood  frDin  the  plan  and 
internal  and  external  view  of  one  of  its  typical  ex&mplee,  the  Basse 
(Euvre  at  Beauvais  (Woodcata  Kos.  373  and  374).  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  buUding  oonaists  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  range  of  plain  arches  resting  on  piers  without  either 
hoses  or  capitals ;  on  one  dde  the  angles  are  oat  off,  so  as  to  give  a 
slightly  ornamental  character;  on  the  other  they  are  left  square. 


The  central  aisle  is  twice  the  nidth,  and  more  than  twice  the  height, 
of  the  lateral  aisles,  and  has  a  well-defined  clerestory;  the  roof, 
both  of  the  central  and  side  aisles,  is  a  flat  ceiling  of  wood.  The 
eastern  end  has  been  destroyed,  but  judging  from  other  examples, 
it  probably  consisted  of  three  apees,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and 
a  smaller  one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 

The  similarity  of  the  form  of  this  church  to  the  Roman  basilicas 
will  be  evident  on  referring  to  the  representations  of  those  buildings, 
more  especially  to  that  of  San  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane  (Woodcut 
No.  285),  though  the  details  have  nothing  in  common  except  in  the 
use  of  flat  tiles  between  the  cornices  of  the  arches,  which  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  Roman  masonry.  The  points  in  which  this  example 
is  moat  evidently  the  source  of  some  of  the  important  peculiarities  of 
the  true  Gothic,  are  the  subordination  of  the  side-aisles  to  the  central 
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one,  and  the  porfectfy  developed  clerestory.  These  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  styles  of  France  hitherto  described. 

Eventnally,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  stone  became  the  material 
used  in  the  interior  ceiling  of  Gothic  vaults,  but  protected  externally 
by  a  wooden  roof.  This  stone  vault  was  not,  I  believe,  attempted 
before  the  11th  centnry.  lu  the  meanwhile  wooden-roofed  churches, 
like  that  at  Beauvaia,  seem  to  have  been  usual  and  prevalent  all 
over  the  North  of  France,  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  both  from 
the  smallness  of  their  dimensions  and  the  perishable  nature  of  their 
materials,  most  of  them  have  been  either  superseded  by  larger 
atructures,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  accidents  of 

M.  Woillez  desoribes  five  er  six  as  existing  still  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais,  and  varying  in  age  from  the  6th  or  7th  century,  which 
probably  is  the  date  of  the  Basse  (Euvre,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century ;  and  if  other  districts  were  carefully  examined,  more 
examples  would  probably  be  found.  Normandy  must  perhaps  bo 
excepted,  for  there  the  rude  Northmen  seem  first  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  churches,  and  then  to  have  rebuilt  them  with  a  magnificence 
they  did  not  previously  possess. 

Churches  of  the  same  class,  or  others  at  least  extremely  similar  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  oan  judge  from  such  representations  as  have  been 
published,  exist  even  beyond  the 
Loire.  There  is  one  at  Savoni^res 
in  Anjou,  and  a  still  more  curious 
one  at  St.  G^n^reux  in  Vienne,  not 
far  from  Poitiers,  which  shows  in 
great  perfection  a  style  of  decora- 
tion by  triangular  pediments  and 
a  peculiar  sort  of  mosaic  in  brick- 

The  same  style  of  decoration  is     jtj.   D«oniiioii  at  si.  oenmiu.    (From 
carried  out  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Giiinibaud.) 

Jean  at  Poitiers,  which  probably  is  even  older  than  the  Basse  (Euvre 
of  Beauvais.  The  old  church,  which  now  forms  the  ante-church  to 
St.  Front  at  Perigeux  (Woodcut  No.  32tt),  seems  also  to  belong  to 
the  same  class;  bnt,  if  U,  F6lix  de  Vemoilh's  restoration  is  to  be 
trusted,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  Romanesque  style  than  any  other  of 
its  class,  of  which  it  may  nevertheless  possibly  be  the  most  sonthern 
example. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  style  is  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Der,  near  Vaesy,  almost  due  east  from 
Paris.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  very  like  San  Vincenzo  (Woodcut  Ko. 
285),  and  is  a  perfect  Homauesque  example  with  a  wooden  roof; 
the  design  for  which  was  probably  brought  direct  from  Rome  when 
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this  church  was  erected  in  this  remote  village.  What,  however, 
gives  it  its  greatest  interest  fur  oar  preaent  purpose  arises  from 
the  fiict  that  the  apse  or  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  1 3th  century,  and 
we  have  consequently  in  immediate  juxtaposition  the  Komaneeque 
model  as  it  was  introduced  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  rcenlt  of  their 
elaboration  of  it — the  germ  of  the  Qothio  style  and  the  full-blown 
flower. 

As  before  pointed  out  (p.  453),  the  progress  was  slow  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  style  during  the  1000  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  buildiDg  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ntmes  and  the  Church  at 
Caroassono ;   but  hero,  within  the  limits  of  two,  or  at   most  three 
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centuries,  the  progress  made  was  so  rapid  ae  to  be  startling.  The 
inhabitants  of  Central  France  appear  at  once  to  have  comprehended 
the  significance  of  the  problem,  and  to  have  worked  it  out  with  a 
steadiness  and  energy  of  which  it  must  bo  difficult  to  find  another 
example.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  aa  poor  and  as  loan  as  it  can 
well  be,  but  every  part  of  the  choir  is  ornamented,  while  nothing 
is  overdone;  and  there  is  not  one  single  ornament  which  is  not 
appropriate  to  its  plaoe,  or  which  may  not  feirly  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  ornamented  construction  of  the  building.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  style  invented  on  the  spot,  and  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  Some  of  its  ornaments  were  afterwards  made  more  elegant, 
and  more  might  have  been  dono  in  this  direction;  but  as  hero 
rcproBonted  the  stylo  was  complete,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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most  beantifal  creations  of  the  class  which  ever  emanated  from  the 
activity  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  few  where  every  step  in  the  progress  can  be  traced  and  every 
result  understood. 

What  we  have  now  to  attempt,  is  to  point  out — as  clearly  as 
our  limits  wiU  admit  of — the  steps  by  which  the  rude  architecture  of 
the  western  half  of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Der  was  converted  into 
the  perfected  style  of  the  choir  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  pre- 
vious page. 


FRENCH  ABCHITECTUBE. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
NORMAKDY. 


Triapial  cliiircli<»  —  ChorcbtBat  CaeD  —  laturaecting  vaulting — Buyens. 

With  one  or  two  alight  exceptions,  tlie  whole  history  of  the  Round- 
arched  Norman  Gothic  ia  comprehended  within  a  period  of  lees  than  a 
century.     No  buildiug  in  this  style  is  known  tu  have  been  even  com- 
tuenced  before  the  year  1050,  and  before  1160  the  pointod  style  had 
superseded  it  in  it«  native  province.    Indeed,  practically  speaking,  all 
the  great  and  typical  examples  are  crowded  into  the  last  fifty  ycai« 
of  the  11th  century.     I'his  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  pro- 
sperity with  the  Northmen,  who,  having  at  last  settled  themselves  in 
this  fertile  province,  not   only  placed  their  dukes  on  an  equality  with 
any  of  the  powers  then  eiisting  in  France,  but  by  their  conquest  of 
England  raided  their  chief  to  an  importance  and  a  rank  superior 
to  that  of  any  other 
potentate    in    Europe 
except    the    Genuan 
emperors  of  that  day, 
with    whose     people 
they  were  in  fact,  both 
by   race    and    policy, 
more     closely     allied 
than  they  were  with 
those    among    whom 
they  had  settled. 

There  are  two  ex- 
ceptional churches  in 
Normandy  which 
should  not  be  passed 

3JT.    TriupMl  Church, « Viiprqufvtllf.    (Fwid  Dbbbob  TonifT'a         nvnr    in    sildniw  -    (inn 

■KonouKij-.-)  O'^'  •"   suenoe.    one 

is  a  little  triapsal 
oratory  at  St.  AVandrille;  the  other  a  similar  but  somewhat  more 
important  church  at  Quorqueville,  near  Cherbourg,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Both  are  nide  and  eiraplo  in  their  outline  and  ornaments ; 
they  are  built  with  that  curious  herring-bone  or  diagonal  masonry 
indicative  of  great  age,  and  differing  in  every  essential  respect  from 
the  works  of  the  Normans  when  they  came  into  pobseseion  of  the 
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province.  Indeed,  like  the  transitional  churches  last  described,  these 
must  be  considered  as  the  religious  edifices  of  the  inhabitants  before 
that  invasion ;  and  if  they  show  any  affinity  to  any  other  style,  it  is 
to  Belgium  and  Germany  we  must  look  for  it  rather  than  anywhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  France. 

Amongst  the  oldest-looking  buildings  of  pure  Norman  architecture 
is  the  church  of  Lery,  near  Pont  de  FArche.  It  is  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  is  known,  with  a  simple  tunnel- vault,  and  this  is  so  massive,  and 
rests  on  piers  of  such  unusual  solidity,  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
immense  antiquity.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  it  really  is  older  than  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
it  resembles  in  most  respects,  though  the  latter  is  of  somewhat  lighter 
architecture. 

Passing  from  this  we  come  to  a  series  of  at  least  five  important 
churches,  all  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 1  th  century.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  church  of  Jumi^ges,  the  western  end  of  which  was 
principally  erected  by  Kobert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and 
finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  precise  date  is  not  very  well 
known,  though  it  was  probably  begun  before  1050,  and  certainly 
shows  a  far  ruder  and  less  complete  style  of  architecture  than  any 
of  the  later  churches.  It  is  doubtftih-whether  it  was  ever  intended 
to  throw  a  vault  over  the  nave ;  ye^^e  walls  and  piers  are  far  more 
massive  than  those  of  the  churches  of  Caen,  or  that  of  Bocherville 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  last  we  know  to  have  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1050,  and  completed  in  1066.  This  church 
still  retains  in  a  wonderful  state  of  completeness  all  the  features 
of  a  Norman  church  of  that  age — the  only  part  of  it  which  is  of  a 
more  modem  date  being  the  two  western  turrets,  which  are  at  least 
a  century  later. 

The  next  of  the  series  is  the  well-known  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  or 
St.  Stephen*s,  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  378),  commenced  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  1066,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  at  Hastings,  and 
dedicated  eleven  years  afterwards.  Then  follow  the  sister  church 
of  the  Trinitc,  or  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  commenced  in  1083,  and  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen,  begun  in  the  following  year. 
I'hese  two  last  were  almost  certainly  completed  within  the  limits  of 
the  11th  century. 

Of  all  these  the  finest  is  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  a  first-class 
church,  its  extreme  length  being  364  ft.  It  was  not  originally  so 
long,  having  terminated  with  an  apse,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  1, 
which  was  superseded  about  a  century  afterwards  by  a  chevet,  as 
shown  Fig.  2.  This,  however,  was  an  innovation — all  the  round 
Gothic  churches  in  Normandy  having  originally  been  built  w^ith 
apses,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  chevet  in  the  provinc  e. 
This  circumstance  points  rather  to  Germany  than  to  the  neighbouring 
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districts  of  Franco  for  the  origin  of  the  Norman  style— indeed  all 
tlio  arrangements  of  this  church  are  more  like  those  of  the  Bhenish 
liasilicas,  that  of  Spires  for  example,  than  any  of  those  churchej* 
wo  have  hitherto   found  within  the  limita  of  France  itself.     This 
is  more   remarkal)le  at  Jumiuges  than  even  here.     None  of  them, 
however,  has  two  apses,  nor  are  lateral  entr^inces  at  all  in  use ;  ou 
the  contrary,  the  western  end,  or  that  opposite  the  altar,  is  always, 
as   in  the  true  basilica,  the  principal  entrauoe.     In  Normandy  we 
generally  find  this  flanked  by  two  towers,  which  give  it  a  dignity 
and   importance  not   found   in  any  of  those  styles   we  have   been 
examining.     These   westem    towers    became    afterwards   in    France 
the  moat  important  features  of  the  ex- 
ternal architecture  of  churches,  though 
it   is   hy  no  means   clear  whence   th-jy 
were    deriveil.     They   are    certainly    of 
neither   Italian 
nor  German  de- 
rivation, nor  do 
they   belong  to 
any     of     those 
styles     of     the 
Southern     prO' 

vinces  of  France   ^.^    i  on  mat  kjsu-    t     ■ -i- 
which  wo  have 

been  describing.  The  churches  of  Au- 
vergne  are  those  which  i>erhaps  show  the 
nearest  approach  to  them. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  western  fronts  of  the  Norman 
churches  were  taken  from  the  facades  of 
Germany,  and  the  towers  added  to  give 
dignity  to  them.  As  will  bo  seen  from  the 
view  (Woodcut  No.  379),  in  St.  Stojihen's 
at  Caen  the  feature  is  well  marked  and 

defined :  for  though  the  spires  were  ap-     „     „,      ,  .  ™     i  ,=.  ^    i. 
parontly  added  at  the  same  time  as  the       ^f°\,-  '*^™'i''w^'im'ft'ti'^  f" 
chcvet,  the  towers  which  snp]>ort  them 

evidently  belong  to  tlie  original  design.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
the  prototype  of  the  facades  of  nearly  all  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
France.  These  western  towers  eventually  superseded  the  attempt 
made  to  raise  the  principal  external  feature  of  the  churches  on  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  transepts,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
South,  and  they  made  the  western  front  the  most  important  part,  not 
only  in  decoration,  but  in  actual  height.  Here  and  throughout  the 
North  of  Fiance,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches  at  Ruuen,  the 


central  tower  ia  low  and  comparatively  insignificant,  scarcoly  oven 
aspiring  to  gronp  with  those  of  the  western  fa;ado. 

iNTEnSECriNCl   Vaui.tiho. 

Afl  there  are  few  churches  in  Franco  which  illnstrate  so  completely 
the  difficulties  of  intersecting  vaulting,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Medi- 
aival  architects  to  conquer  them,  as  St  Stephen's,  Caen,  it  may  add  to 
the  clearness  of  what 
follows  if  we  pause  in 
our   narrative    to    ex- 
plain what  these  were. 

The  churches  de- 
scribed hitherto  pos- 
sessed simple  tunnel - 
vaults,  either  of  round 
or  pointed  forms,  or, 
having  no  side-aisles, 
were  roofed  with  square 
intersecting  vaults  of 
equal  dimensions  each 
way.  The  former  plan 
was  admissible  in  the 
bright  South,  where 
light  was  not  so  much 
required  ;  but  the 
latter  expedient  de- 
prived the  churches  of 
several  things  which 
were  always  felt  to  be 
the  powerful  requisites 
of  an  internal  style  of 
architecture.  Without  I 
the  contrast  in  height  ! 
between  the  central  | 
and  side  aisles,  the  true 
effect  of  the  dimen-  - 
sioDS  could  not  bo  ob- 
tained. Without  the  in- 

.  1     ■„  ,  31*.    WatU'iD  Facnde  dFSI.  .SU^beo.  nwD.    (From  Puiin  Mid 

temal  pillars  no  poetry  Bntion-H  •  Nomauiir.') 

of  proportion  was  pos- 
sible, and   without  an  ambulatory,  processions  lost  their  meaning. 
The  compartments  of   the   aisles   being  square,  no   difficulty  was 
experienced    as    regards    them;    but   the  central   aisle    Ijoing    both 
higher  and  wider,  it  l>ecamo  neccbsary  cither  to  ignore  every  iilternate 
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pillar  of  the  aisle,  and  to  divide  the  central  roof  equally  into  squares, 
or  to  adopt  some  compromise.  This  difficulty  was  not  got  over  till 
the  pointed  arch  was  introduced;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
very  instructive  to  watch  the  various  attempts  that  were  made  to 
obviate  it. 

lliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  architects,  with  true 
Gothic  feeling,  always  intended  that  their  churches  should  eventually 
1)0  vaulted,  and  prepared  them  accordingly,  though  in  many  instances 
they  were  constructed  with  wooden  roofs,  or  compromises  of  some 
sort.  Even  at  Jumieges,  the  alternate  piers  were  made  stronger,  and 
the  intention  there  and  in  other  instances  seems  to  have  been  to  throw 
a  stone  arch  across  the  nave  so  as  to  break  the  flat  line  of  the  roof,  and 
give  it  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  character.     In  the 

Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  Caen, 
even  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attempted  in  the 
first  instance.  The  vaulting 
shafts  were  carried  right  up 
and  made  to  support  wooden 
trusses,  as  shown  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  diagram  (Wood- 
cut No.  *380).'  'i'he  intention, 
however,  may  have  been  to 
cut  these  away  when  the 
vault  should  come  to  be 
erected.  In  England  they 
frequently  remain,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  in  Normandy.  The 
next  step  was  to  construct  a 
quadripartite  vault  over  the  nave,  and  a  simple  arch  supporting  its 
crown  over  the  intermediate  shaft.  This  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  mis- 
t^ike,  and  in  fact  was  only  a  makeshift.  In  consequence  at  Caen  a 
compromise  was  adopted,  which  the  Woodcut  No.  332  will  explain, — 
a  sort  of  intermediate  vault  was  introduced  springing  from  the  alter- 
nate piers.2  Meclianically  it  was  right,  artistically  it  was  painfully 
wrong.  It  introduced  and  declared  a  number  of  purely  constructive 
features  without  artistic  arrangement  or  pleasing  lines,  and  altogether 


380.    Fig.  1,  aftor  Vaulting ;  Fig.  2,  before  Vaulting 
Sectiou  of  Nave  of  St.  Stophen,  Caen. 


'  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Parker  on  this 
Mibject,  read  to  the  Institute  of  Brili?h 
Architects. 

*  This  armngement  is  known  by  the 
name  of  hexa partite,  or  st-jrapartite,  because 
the  compartment  of  the  vault  having  be.  n 
divide d  into  four  by  the  groat  diagonal 
arches  crossing  one  another  in  tli<*  centre 
(which    was   the   quadriimrtitf    arrangr- 


mi-nt),  two  of  the  four  quarters  were 
aginn  diviiled  by  the  arch  thrown  acra^8 
from  one  intermediate  pillar  to  the  other, 
thus  making  six  divisions  In  all,  though 
no  longer  all  of  equal  dimensiuns,  as  in 
tlie  quadripartite  mctlii>d.  Both  these 
nirungrments  are  shown  in  plnn  on  W<K^d- 
cut  No.  378. 
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Bhowed  BO  plainly  tto  mere  mechanical  structural  wants  of  the  roof 
as  to  bo  most  unpleaBing.  Before,  however,  they  could  accomplish 
even  this,  the  side-aislee  hod  to  ^_^^^ 

be  re-vaulted  with  poiuted  arches     ■  -''        ""^.''     \ 

BO  as  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity  /  /\    \ 

higher.    A  half  vault  was  thrown  ,x  ">''  /  -~ -^\\ 

over  the  gallery  as  shown  in  Fig,         A'  '""A  /    /      Ny, 

I ,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Woodcut      /  \>.       /  /  ~^vV. 

No.   S80,  and    the   whole  upjier    /'  ^    /''  A\ 

Btnicture   consideraVily  strength-   /  '^^  1 

ened.      When  all  this  was  done  (  i  \ 

they  ventured  to  carry  out  what 

was  practically,  as  will  bo  seen     ^''  "Jira™"    ""   "«■ 

from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  :178), 
and  elevation  f  Wood  cut  No. 
:i82),  a  quadripartite  vault  with 
an  intermediate  insertion,  which 
insertion  was,  however,  neither 
quite  a  rib,  nor  quite  a  compart- 
ment of  a  vault,  but  something 
between  the  two;  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  ingenuity  bestowed 
upon  it  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  in  the  11th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  I2lh  ceuturieB. 
it  never  produced  an  entirely 
satisfactory  effect,  until  at  last 
the  pointed  arch  came  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
the  diagram  (Wootlciit  No.  otil) 
bow  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  obviated  the  diffi- 
culty. In  the  first  place,  sup- 
posing the  great  vault  to  remain 
circular,  two  segments  of  the  same 
circle,  a  b,  a  c,  carry  the  inter 
Si'cting  vault  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  transverse  one,  or  it  could 
as  easily  be  carried  to  the  Bame 
height  as  at  d.  \\  hen  both  were 
pointed,  as  at  E  and  f,  it  was  easy 
to    mate   their  relative  heights 

anything    the     architect    chose,      ^'^'    si'w'ppbpn.  (Cir"F™i'l>uiri",)" 
without  either  forcing  or  intro- 
ducing any  disagreeable  curve.     By  this  means  the  compartments 
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of  the  vanlts  of  the  central  nave  were  made  the  satue  width  as 
those  of  the  side  aisles,  whatever  their  span  might  be,  and  every  oom- 
partment  or  bay  was  a  complete  design  in  itself,  without  reference 
to  tho'^e  next  to  it  on  either  side.  • 

The  arrangement  in  elevation  of  the  internal  compartments  of  the 
nave  of  this  church  will  be  nnderstood  from  Woodcut  No.  382,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  aisles  are  low,  and  above  them  runa  a  great 
gallery,  a  feature  common  in  Italy,  but  rare  in  Germany.  ItB  intro- 
duction may  have  arisen  either  from  a  desire  for  increased  accommoda- 
tion, or  merely  to  obtain  height,  as  it  is  evident  that  an  aith  the 
whole  height  of  the  side-aisles  and  gallery  would  be  singularly  narrow 
and  awkward.  This  was  one  of  those  difGculties  which  were  only  got 
over  by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch ;  but  which,  whenever 
attempted  in  the  circular  stylo,  led  to  very  disagreeable  and  stilted 
olfects.  It  may,  however,  have  been  suggested  by  the  abutting  gal- 
leries we  find  so  frequently  used  in  Southern  churches.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  two  storeys  of  the  aisles  fill  up  the  height  far  more  pleasingly 
than  could  be  done  by  one.  and  bring  an  abutment  up  to  the  very 
springing  of  the  main  vault  of  the  nave. 

The  worst  feature  in  this  elevation  is  the 
clerestory,  where  the  difGculties  of  the  vault- 
ing introduced  a  lopsided  arrangement  very 
destructive  of  true  architectural  effect,  and 
only  excusable  here  from  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  a  first  attempt. 

During  tho  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  building  of  St.  Stephen's 
church  and  that  of  tho  Abbaye  aux  Dames, 
immense  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
towards  the  new  style,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  elevation  of  one  compai'tment 
of  the  nave  of  the  latter.  The  great  gallery 
is  omitted,  the  side-aisles  made  higher,  tho 
piers  lighter  and  more  ornamental.  The  tri- 
forium  is  a  mere  passage  under  the  upper 
windows,  and  so  managed  as  not  to  intercept 
their  light  from  any  part  of  the  church.  Even 
the  vaulting,  though  in  ^ome  parts  hexapartite, 
in  others  shows  a  great  approach  to  the 
quadripartite  vaulting  of  the  subsequent  age ; 
this,  however,  is  obtained  by  bringing  down 
tho  main  vault  to  the  level  of  the  side  vault, 
*'ii.n^(5S"TKi^^''u'^nO  '^^'^  "****  ^y  TaibJng  the  side  arches  to  the  level 
of  the  central,  as  was  afterwards  done.  The 
greatest  change  is  in  the  richness  and  elegance  of  tl)e  details,  which 
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Bhow  great  progress  towards  the  more  ornamental  style  that   Roon 
afterwards  came  into  use. 

The  parochial  churoh  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen  is  naturally  plainer  than 
either  of  these  royal  abbeys.  It  shows  considerable  progress  in  con- 
Btrnction,  and  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met 
with.  It  is  the  only  church,  so  iar  as  I  know,  in  Normandy,  that 
retains  the  original  external  covering  of  its  apse.  This  consists,  as 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  38-t),  of  a  high  pyramidal  roof  of  stone. 


3U.  l':utEiidnfSt.NicfllM.Omn.    (From  T«»«i>n  Tumpr's  ■Normsndy.'l 

following  to  the  eastward  the  polygonal  form  of  the  apse,  and  extend- 
ing one  bay  towards  the  west.  From  an  examination  of  the  central 
tower,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  original  pitch  of  the  church 
roof,  which  was  nearly  as  low  in  all  Norman  churches  as  in  those  of 
Auvergne.  In  this  inatanco  the  roof  over  the  apse  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
spire  placed  over  an  altar,  to  mark  externally  the  importance  of  the 
portion  of  the  churoh  beneath  it.  In  appearance  it  ia  identical  with 
the  polygonal  cones  at  Loches,  before  mentioned.  At  Bonrges,  and 
elsewhere  in  France,  similar  cones  are  found  over  chapels  and  altars ; 
but  in  most  instances  tliey  have  been  removed,  probably  from  some 
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defect  in  oonstntction,  or  from  their  not  harmonising  with  the  wooden 
roofs  of  the  rest  of  the  church.  They  were  in  fact  the  originals  of  the 
Kpirea  which  afterwards  )>ccaine  so  much  in  vogue,  and  as  such  their 
histor;  would  he  intercuting,  if  properly  inquired  into. 

Tho  cathedral  of  Bayoux,  as  now  st^uding,  is  considerablj  more 
modern  than  either  of  these ;  no  part  now  remains  of  the  church  of 
Odo,  the  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  except  the  lower  portion  of  tho 
western  towers,  and  a  crypt  which  is  still  older.     The  pier  arches  of 
the  nave  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  the  rest  of  the 
church  to  the  rebuilding,  which  was  commenced  1157,  after  the  tewn 
had  been  burnt,  and  tho  cathedral  considerably  damaged,  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Henry  I.    At  Ihia  time  the  apse  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
a  cliovct,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  early  pointed 
Gothic  to  be  found  in  France,  and  far  stLrpaases  its  rival  in  the  Abbaye 
aux  Hommes  at   Caen.      In   the   church  at 
Caon,  the   alteration  was  probably  made  to 
receive  the  tomb  of  tho  Conqueror,  when  that 
veneration  began  to  be  shown  to  his  remains 
which  was  denied  to  himself  when   dying. 
Here,   however,   the  same  motive  does   not 
Hocm  to  have  existod.  and  it  is  more  probable 
that   the  extension  was  caused  by  the   im- 
I   menso  increase  of  the  priesthood  in  tho  course 
i   of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  requiring  a 
larger  choir   for  their  accommodation.    We 
know  from  the  disposition  of  the  choir,  that 
'**'   ^tav™i""(tn"ni'i"u'iinV^'    '''^  nave  originally  had  a  great  gallery  over 
the  sidc-aisles,  and  consequently  a  low  clere- 
story.    But  before  it  was  rebuilt,  in  the  end  of  tho  1 2th  or  beginning 
of  the  lyth  century,  tho  mania  for  painted  glass  had  seized  on  tho 
French   architects,  and  all  architectural  propriety  was  sacrificed  to 
this  modo  of  decoration.      In  the  present  instance  we    cannot  help 
contrasting  the  solid  grandeur  of  the  basement  with  the  lean  and 
attenuated  forms  of  the  superstructure,  although  this  attenuation  was 
in  other  examples  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  afterwards. 

The  diapering  of  the  spandrils  of  tlie  lower  arches  (Woodcut  No.  38."i) 
is  another  feature  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
style.  Before  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  walls  of  all  churches 
in  Northern  Europe  were  covered  with  fi-esco  or  distemper  paintings, 
as  was  then,  and  is  to  tho  present  day,  tho  case  in  Italy.  But  when 
coloured  windows  came  into  use,  the  comparative  dulness  of  the  former 
mode  of  decoration  was  immediately  felt,  and  the  nse  of  colour  confined 
to  tho  more  brilliant  transparent  material.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  wall  painting,  and  the  most  obvious  expedient  was 
that  of  carving  on  the  stono  the  same  patterns  which  it  had  been 
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cnBtomary  to  paint  on  them.  An  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  this  carving  by  inlaying  the  lines  with  coloured  mastic  or 
cement ;  but  the  process  was  soon  found  to  be  not  only  very  expensive 
but  very  ineffective,  and  gave  way  afterwards  to  sculptured  figures  in 
traceried  pannels.  These  ornaments  easily  filled  up  the  very  small 
spaces  of  wall  that  were  not  occupied  either  by  the  windows,  which 
were  greatly  enlarged,  or  by  the  constructive  supports  of  the  building. 
Now,  however,  that  colour  is  gone  both  from  the  walls  and  the  win- 
dows, this  diapering  gives  a  singularly  rich  and  pleasing  effect  to  the 
architecture  of  the  lower  storey,  and,  combined  with  the  massiveness 
and  varied  richness  of  the  piers  themselves,  renders  this  a  nearly  unique 
specimen  of  a  Norman  arcade,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has 
come  down  to  us. 

These  examples  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  make  known  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  style  which  is  at  the  tsarae  time  of  great  interest 
to  the  English  reader  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores,  and  from  its 
influence  on  our  own,  although  it  is  comparatively  so  familiar  as  to 
require  less  illustration  than  many  others.  Besides  the  examples 
above  described,  many  other  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  might 
have  been  given,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  series,  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  Jumi^ges  to  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  nave  of  Bayeux, 
and  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  and  boldness  in  treating  the 
subject  hardly  surpassed  in  the  succeeding  age;  but  still,  with  all 
its  developments,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  rude  attempt  to 
form  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  superseded  before  its  principles 
began  to  be  understood,  and  lost  before  it  had  received  any  of  those 
finishing  touches  which  form  the  great  element  of  beauty  in  all  the 
more  perfect  styles. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
FRANKISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

OOVTKNTS. 

Historical  potico  —  The  pointed  arch  —  Froamasonry  —  Mediieval  architects. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  Central  or  Frankish  province  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  any  of  those  we  have  yet  examined.  At  the  end 
of  the  5th  century  the  whole  of  the  North  of  France  was  overrun  by 
Clovis  and  his  Franks,  and  on  his  death  in  51 1  his  dominions  were 
divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Metz,  Paris,  Soissons,  and  Orleanfi, 
were  the  capitals.  If  we  take  these  cities  as  centres,  and  add  their 
districts  together,  they  correctly  represent  the  limits  of  the  architec- 
tural province  we  are  now  entering  upon.  With  various  fluctuations, 
sometimes  one  kingdom,  sometimes  two  or  even  three  being  absorbed 
in  one,  they  were  at  last  united  under  Pepin  in  748,  only  to  make  way 
for  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  and  his  universal  empire  over  the 
whole  Gothic  districts  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England  and 
Spain. 

With  the  Merovingian  kings  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  they  have  not 
loft  one  single  building  from  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  art 
during  their  ascendency — (they  must  have  been  Aryans  |>ttr  Min^) — nor 
can  our  history  with  propriety  be  said  even  to  begin  in  France  with 
Charlemagne.  His  accession  marks  the  epoch  towards  which  an 
archaeologist  may  hope  to  trace  back  the  incunabula  of  the  style,  but 
as  yet  no  single  building  has  been  found  in  France  which  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  his  reign.  The  nave  at  Mortier  en  Der,  the 
Basse  (Euvre  at  Beauvais,  and  other  buildings,  may  approach  his  age 
in  antiquity,  but  we  must  travel  down  to  the  time  of  Capet  (987) 
ere  we  find  anything  that  can  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  what 
followed. 

This  may  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
that  followed  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  and  to  the  weakness  of  the 
kings,  the  disorganisation  of  the  people,  and  the  ravages  of  the  North- 
men and  other  barbarians,  from  which  it  resulted  that  no  part  of  France 
was  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  all. 
Thus,  while  the  very  plunder  of  the  Central  province  enabled  the 
Normans  to  erect  and  sustain  a  powerful  state  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
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adorn  it  with  monuments  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  and  tho 
organisation  of  the  monks  of  Burgundy  on  the  other  hand  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  arts  of  peace  to  an  extent  hardly  known  before  their 
time  in  Northern  Europe,  Central  France  remained  incapable  even  of 
self-defence,  and  still  more  so  of  raising  monuments  of  permanent 
splendour. 

There  must  no  doubt  have  been  buildings  in  the  round-arched 
Gothic  style  in  this  province,  but  they  were  few  and  insignificant 
compared  with  those  we  have  been  describing,  either  in  the  South  or 
in  Normandy  and  Burgundy.  Even  in  Paris  the  great  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr6s,  the  burial  place  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  apparently 
the  most  splendid  edifice  of  the  capital,  was  not  more  than  50  ft.  in 
width  by  200  in  length  before  the  rebuilding  of  its  chevet  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  it  possessed  no  remarkable  features  of  architectural 
beauty.  St.  Genevieve  was  even  smaller  and  less  magnificent ;  and  if 
there  was  a  cathedral,  it  was  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  historian. 

Several  of  the  provincial  capitals  probably  possessed  cathedrals  of 
some  extent  and  magnificence.  All  these,  however,  were  found  so  un- 
suited  to  the  splendid  tastes  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  that  they 
were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  more  extended  scale ;  and  it  is  only 
from  little  fragmentary  portions  of  village  churches  that  we  learn  that 
the  round  Gothic  style  was  really  at  one  time  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  possessed  features  according  to  its  locality  resembling  more 
or  less  those  of  the  neighbouring  styles.  So  scanty,  indeed,  are  such 
traces,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  few  obser- 
vations that  might  occur  on  the  round  Gothic  styles  as  found  'within 
the  limits  of  the  province.^ 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
1108-1136,  under  whom  the  monarchy  of  France  began  to  revive. 
I'his  monarch,  by  his  activity  and  intelligence,  restored  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  authority  of  the  central  power  over  the  then  inde- 
pendent vassals  of  the  crown.  This  was  carried  still  further  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  le  Jeune  (1137-1179),  though  perhaps 
more  was  owing  to  the  abilities  of  the  Abb^  Suger  than  to  either  of 
these  monarchs.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  men  who 
sometimes  appear  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  their  country,  to  guide 
and  restore  what  otherwise  might  be  left  to  blind  chance  and  to  perish 
for  want  of  a  master  mind.  Under  Philip  Augustus  the  country 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  till  under  St.  Louis  it  arrived  at  tho 


*  The  Church  of  St.  Bemi  at  Rheima  diameter.  It  nevertheless  retains  the  out- 
oiight  perhaps  to  be  treated  as  an  exeep-  •  lines  of  a  vast  and  noble  basilica  of  the 
tion  to  this  assertion:  it  has,  however,  '  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  presenting 
been  so  much  altered  in  more  modem  considerable  points  of  similarity  to  tho^o 
times  as  almost  to  have  lost  its  original    of  Burgundy. 
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summit  of  its  power.  For  a  century  after  this  it  sustained  itself  by 
the  impulse  thus  givon^to  it,  and  with  scarcely  an  external  sign  of 
that  weakness  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  first  rude 
shock  sustained  in  1346  at  Crecy  from  the  hand  of  Edward  lU. 

More  than  a  century  of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed  this  great 
event,  and  perhaps  the  period  of  the  English  wars  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  disastrous  of  the  whole  history  of  France,  as  the  previous 
two  centuries  had  lx^en  the  most  brilliant.  When  she  delivered  herself 
from  these  troubles,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  passed  away.  The  simple  faith  and  giant  energy  of 
the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  were  not  to  bo  found 
under  Louis  IX.  and  his  inglorious  successors.  With  the  accession  of 
Francis  I.  a  new  state  of  affairs  succeeded,  to  the  total  obliteration 
of  all  that  had  gone  before,  at  least  in  art. 

The  improvement  of  architecture,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  the 
improved  political  condition  of  the  land,  began  with  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1108  to  1328).  It 
was  during  the  two  centuries  comprised  within  this  period  that  pointed 
architecture  was  invented,  which  became  the  style,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  all  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  in,  par  excellence^  the 
Gothic  style  of  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  pre-eminence  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  accident  of  the  superior  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  style  belonged  at  this  critical  period,  but  more  to  the  artistic 
feelings  of  their  race ;  and  also  because  the  style  was  found  the  most 
fitted  to  carry  out  cerlain  religious  forms  and  decorative  principles 
which  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  which  will  be  noted  as  we 
proceed. 

The  style,  therefoie,  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  is  that 
which  commenced  with  the  building  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  by 
Suger,  A.D.  1144,  which  culminated  with  the  building  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  Paris  by  St.  Louis,  1244,  and  which  leceived  its  greatest 
amount  of  finish  at  the  completion  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen, 
by  Mark  d' Argent,  in  1339.  There  are  pointed  arches  to  be  found  in 
the  Central  province,  as  well  as  all  over  Franco,  before  the  time  of  the 
Abbe  Suger ;  but  they  are  only  the  experiments  of  masons  struggling 
with  a  constructive  difficulty,  and  the  pointed  style  continued  to  be 
practised  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  completion  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  but  no  longer  in  the  pure  and  vigorous  style 
of  the  earlier  period.  Subsequent  to  this  it  resembles  more  the 
efforts  of  a  national  style  to  accommodate  itself  to  new  tastes  and  new 
feelings,  and  to  maintain  itself  by  ill-suited  arrangements  against 
the  innovation  of  a  foreign  style  which  was  to  supersede  it,  and  the 
influence  of  which  was  felt  long  before  its  definite  appearance. 

The  sources  from  which  the  pointed  arch  was  taken   have  been 
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more  than  once  alludod  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  and  written  than  was  at  all 
called  for  by  the  real  importance  of  the  question.  Scarcely  anything 
was  done  in  pointed  architecture  which  had  not  already  been  done 
in  the  round-arch  styles.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  could  not 
have  been  done,  at  least  nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better, 
by  adhering  to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch.  The 
coupling  and  compounding  of  piers  had  already  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  and  the  assignment  of  a  separate  function  to  each  shaft  was 
already  a  fixed  principle.  Vaulting  too  was  nearly  perfect,  only  that  the 
main  vaults  were  either  hexapartite  or  six-celled,  instead  of  quadripar- 
tite, as  they  afterwards  became ;  an  improvement  certainly,  but  not  one 
of  much  importance.  lUbbed  vaulting  was  the  greatest  improvement 
which  the  Mediaeval  architects  made  on  the  Roman  vaults,  giving  not 
only  additional  strength  of  construction,  but  an  apparent  vigour  and 
expression  to  the  vault,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
style.  This  system  was  in  frequent  use  before  the  employment  of  the 
pointed  arch.  The  different  and  successive  planes  of  decoration  were 
aLso  one  of  the  Mediaeval  inventions  which  was  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection in  the  round  Gothic  styles  than  in  the  pointed.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  except  in  window  tracery,  and  perhaps  in  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses,  there  is  not  a  single  important  feature  in  the  pointed  stylo 
that  was  not  invented  and  in  general  use  before  its  introduction.  Even 
of  windows,  which  aro  the  important  features  of  the  new  style,  by  far 
the  finest  are  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  which  have  nothing  pointed 
about  them,  and  which  always  fit  awkwardly  into  the  pointed  compart- 
ments in  which  they  are  placed.  In  smaller  windows,  too,  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  constructively  appropriate  ti*acery  is  that  where 
circles  are  introduced  into  the  heads  of  the  pointed  windows.  But,  after 
hundreds  of  exi^eriments  and  expedients  had  been  tried,  the  difficulty 
of  fitting  these  circles  into  spherical  triangles  remained,  and  the  un- 
pleasant fonn  to  which  their  disagreement  inevitably  gave  rise,  proved 
ultimately  bo  intolerable,  that  the  architects  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  beautiful  constructive  geometric  tracery  for  the  flowing  or  flam- 
boyant form ;  and  this  last  was  so  ill  adapted  to  stone  construction, 
that  the  method  was  abandoned  altogether.  These  and  many  other 
difficulties  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  architects  adhered  to  the 
form  of  the  unbroken  arch ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  pointed  forms  gave  a  facility  of  arrangement  which  was  an 
irresistible  inducement  for  its  adoption  ;  and  especially  to  the  French, 
who  always  affected  height  as  the  principal  element  of  architectural 
effect,  it  art'orded  an  easy  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Its 
greatest  advantage  was  the  ease  with  which  any  required  width  could 
be  combined  with  any  required  height.  With  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion the  architect  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all  the  wihluess  of  the 
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most  exuberant  fancy,  hardly  controlled  by  any  constructive  necessi- 
ties of  the  work  he  was  carrying  out.  Whether  this  was  really  an 
advantage  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear.  A  tighter  rein  on  the  fancy  of 
the  designer  would  certainly  have  produced  a  purer  and  severer  style, 
though  we  might  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  those  picturesque 
efifects  which  charm  so  much  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  especially  when 
their  abruptness  is  softened  by  time  and  hallowed  by  associations. 
We  must,  however,  in  judging  of  the  style,  be  careful  to  guard  our- 
selves against  fettering  our  judgment  by  such  associations.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  that  might  not  have  been  as  easily  applied  to  round 
as  to  pointed  arches,  and  indeed  it  would  certainly  have  been  so  applied, 
had  any  of  the  round-arched  styles  arrived  at  maturity. 

Far  more  important  than  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
the  invention  of  painted  glass,  which  is  really  the  important  formative 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture ;  so  much  so,  that  there  would  be  more 
meaning  in  the  name,  if  it  were  called  the  "painted-glass  style  *^  instead 
of  the  pointed-arch  style. 

In  all  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  pointed  style,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  pointed  arch  was  confined  to 
the  vaults,  pier  arches,  and  merely  constructive  parts,  while  the  deco- 
rative parts,  especially  the  windows  and  doorways,  were  still  round- 
headed.  The  windows  were  small,  and  at  considerable  distances,  a 
very  small  surface  of  openings  filled  with  plain  white  glass  being 
sufficient  to  admit  all  the  light  that  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  building,  while  more  would  have  destroyed  the  efifect  by  that 
garish  white  light  that  is  now  so  offensive  in  most  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals. As  soon,  however,  as  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  altered :  the  windows  were  first  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  thought  possible  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
painted  glass,  with  the  imperfect  means  of  supporting  it  then  known.^ 
All  circular  plans  were  abandoned,  and  polygonal  apses  and  chapels 
of  the  chevet  introduced;  and  lastly,  the  windows  being  made  to 
occup3'  as  nearly  as  was  possible  the  whole  of  each  face  of  these  poly- 
gons, the  lines  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  came  internally  into 
such  close  contact  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  making  them  correspond  the  one  with  the  other. 
Thus  the  windows  took  the  pointed  form  already  adopted  for  con- 
structive reasons  in  the  vaults.  This  became  even  more  necessary 
when  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  grouping  two  or  three  simple 
windows  together  so  as  to  form  one;  and  when  those  portions 
of  wall  which  separated  these  windows  one  from  the  other  had 
become  attenuated  into  muUions,  and  the  upper  part  into  tracery. 


*  These  generally  cousitted  of  strong  iron  bars,  wrought  into  patterns  in  accordance 
witli  tlic  design  painted  on  the  glass. 
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until  in  fact  the  entire  wall  was  taken  up  by  this  new  species  of 
decoration. 

So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of  painted 
glass  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ever  made.  The  painted 'slabs 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the  same 
effect.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid  and 
complete;  nor  can  the  painted  temples  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  mosaics 
and  frescoes  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  with  the  brilliant 
effect  and  party-coloured  glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfect  Gothic 
cathedral,  where  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  was  written  in  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnest  hand  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its  painted  glass  in  anything 
like  such  completeness ;  and  so  little  is  the  original  intention  of  the 
architects  understood,  that  we  are  content  to  admire  the  plain  surface 
of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the  appropriate  filling  of  tra- 
ceried  vdndows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought  that  whitewash  was  not 
only  the  purest,  but  the  best  mode  of  decorating  a  Gothic  interior. 
What  is  worse,  modem  architects,  when  building  Gothic  churches,  fill 
their  sides  with  large  openings  of  this  glass,  not  reflecting  that  a 
gallery  of  picture-frames  without  the  pictures  is  after  all  a  sorry  ex- 
hibition ;  but  so  completely  have  we  lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art, 
that  its  absurdity  does  not  strike  us  now. 

It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  understand  what  follows,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  all  windows  in  all  churches  erected  after  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  were  at  least  intended  to  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  that  the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  the 
changes  subsequently  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  localities 
for  its  display. 

Freemasonry. 

The  institution  of  freemasonry  is  another  matter  on  which,  like  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  than  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject  at  all  deserves.  Still  this  subject  has 
been  considered  so  all-important,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over 
here  without  some  reference,  if  only  to  explain  why  so  little  notice 
will  he  taken  of  its  influence,  or  of  the  important  names  which  are 
connected  with  it. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  corporation  of  freemasons  was  not 
sufficiently  organised  to  have  had  much  influence  on  art  At  that  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  more  importance,  and  to  have  been 
the  principal  guiding  cause  in  the  great  change  that  then  took  place 
in  architecture.  Those  who  adopt  this  view,  forget  that  at  that  time 
all  trades  and  professions  were  organised  in  the  same  manner,  and 
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that  the  guild  of  masons  differed  in  no  essential  particnlars  from 
those  of  the  shoemakers  or  hatters,  the  tailors  or  vintners — all  had 
their  masters  and  past-masters,  their  wardens,  and  other  o£Qcers,  and 
were  recruited  from  a  body  of  apprentices,  who  were  forced  to  undergo 
years  of  probationary  servitude  before  they  were  admitted  to  practise 
their  arts. 

But  though  their  organisation  was  the  same,  the  nature  of  their 
pui-suits  forced  one  very  essential  distinction  upon  the  masons,  for 
inasmuch  as  all  the  usual  trades  were  local,  and  the  exercise  of  them 
confined  to  the  locality  where  the  tradesmen  resided,  the  builders 
were,  on  the  contrary,  forced  to  go  wherever  any  great  work  was  to 
be  executed. 

Thus  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  others,  lived  among  their 
customers,  and  just  in  such  numbers  as  were  required  to  supply  their 
usual  recurring  wants.  It  is  true  the  apprentices  travelled  to  leai  n 
their  profession  and  see  the  world  before  settling  down,  but  after  th»it 
each  returned  to  his  native  town  or  village,  and  then  established  him- 
self among  his  friends  or  relatives,  where  he  was  known  by  all,  and 
where  he  at  once  took  his  station  without  further  trouble. 

With  the  mason  it  was  different :  his  work  never  came  to  him, 
nor  could  it  be  carried  on  in  his  own  house ;  he  was  always  forced 
to  go  to  his  work;  and  when  any  great  church  or  building  was  to 
be  erected  in  any  town,  which  was  beyond  the  strength  of  the  ordi- 
nary tradesmen  of  the  plac(>  to  undertake,  masons  were  sent  for, 
and  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  districts  to  obtain 

■ 

employment. 

At  a  time  when  writing  was  almost  unknown  among  the  laity, 
and  not  one  mason  in  a  thousand  could  either  read  or  write,  it  is  evi- 
dently essential  that  some  expedient  should  be  hit  upon  by  which  a 
mason  travelling  to  his  work  might  claim  the  assistance  and  hospitality 
of  his  brother  masons  on  the  road,  and  by  means  of  which  he  might 
take  his  rank  at  once,  on  reaching  the  lodge,  mthout  going  through 
tedious  examinations  or  giving  practical  proof  of  his  skill.  For  this 
purpose  a  set  of  secret  signs  was  invented,  which  enabled  all  masons  to 
recognise  one  another  as  such,  and  by  which  also  each  man  could  make 
known  his  grade  to  those  of  similar  rank,  without  further  trouble  than 
a  manual  sign,  or  the  utterance  of  some  recognised  pass-word.  Other 
trades  had  something  of  the  same  sort,  but  it  never  was  necessary 
for  them  to  carry  it  either  to  the  same  extent  nor  to  practise  it  so 
often  as  the  masons,  they  being  for  the  most  part  resident  in  the  same 
place  and  knowing  each  other  personally.  The  masons,  who  thus  from 
circumstances  became  more  completely  organised  than  other  trades, 
were  men  skilled  in  the  arts  of  hewing  and  setting  stones,  acquainted 
with  all  recent  inventions  and  improvements  connecte<l  with  their 
profession,  and  capable  of  caiTving  out  any  work  that  might  Ik)  en- 
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trusted  to  them,  though  they  never  seem  to  have  attempted  to  exorcise 
their  calling  except  under  the  guidance  of  some  superior  personage, 
either  a  bishop  or  abbot,  or  an  accomplished  layman.  In  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  which  was  the  great  age  of  Gothic  art,  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  mason  of  any  grade  being  called  upon  to  fumi^h  the 
design  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  us  in  the  19th  century,  among  whom  the 
great  majority  really  do  not  know  what  true  art  means,  that  six  cen- 
turies ago  eminent  men,  not  specially  educated  to  the  profession  of 
architecture,  and  qualified  only  by  talent  and  good  taste,  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  vast  and  excellent  designs ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  how  easy  it  is  to  design  when  art  is  in  the  right  path. 

If  for  instance  we  take  a  cathedral,  any  one  of  a  series — let  us  say 
of  Paris ;  when  completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  though 
an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  there  were  many  things 
in  its  construction  or  design  which  might  have  been  better.  The  side- 
aisles  were  too  low,  the  gallery  too  large,  the  clerestory  not  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  display  of  the  painted  glass,  and  so  on.  Let  us  next 
suppose  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  at  that  period  determined  on  the  erection 
of  his  cathedral.  It  was  easy  for  him  or  his  master-mason  to  make 
these  criticisms,  and  also  to  perceive  how  these  mistakes  might  be 
avoided ;  they  could  easily  see  where  width  might  be  spared,  especially 
in  the  nave,  and  where  a  little  additional  height  and  a  little  additional 
length  would  improve  the  effect  of  the  whole.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Parisian  works  also  some  capitals  had  been  designed,  or  some  new 
form  of  piers  adopted,  which  were  improvements  on  preceding  examples, 
and  more  confidence  and  skill  would  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
experience  gained  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults.  All  these 
of  course  would  be  adopted  in  the  new  cathedral ;  and  without  making 
drawings,  guided  only  by  general  directions  as  to  the  plan  and  dimen- 
sions, the  masons  might  proceed  with  the  work,  and,  introducing  all 
the  new  improvements  as  it  progressed,  they  would  inevitably  produce 
a  better  result  than  any  that  preceded  it,  without  any  especial  skill 
on  the  part  either  of  the  master-mason  or  his  employer. 

If  a  third  cathedral  were  to  be  built  after  this,  it  would  of  course 
contain  all  the  improvements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  second, 
and  all  the  corrections  which  its  results  suggested ;  and  thus,  while 
the  art  was  really  progressive,  it  required  neither  great  individual 
skill  nor  particular  aptitude  to  build  such  edifices  as  we  find. 

In  fine  arts  we  have  no  illustration  of  this  in  modern  times ;  but  all 
our  useful  arts  advance  on  the  same  principles,  and  lead  consequently 
to  the  same  results.  In  ship-building,  for  instance,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction  (page  45),  if  we  take  a  series  of  ships,  from  those  in 
which  Edward  III.  and  his  bold  warriors  crossed  the  channel  to  the 
great  line-of-battle  ships  now  lying  at  anchor  in  our  harbours,  we  find 
VOL.  I.  2  m 
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a  course  of  steady  and  unintemipied  improvement  from  first  to  last. 
Some  new  method  is  tried :  if  it  is  found  to  succeed,  it  is  retained  ;  if 
it  fails,  it  is  dropped.  Thus  the  general  tendency  constantly  leads  to 
progress  and  improvement.  And,  to  continue  the  comparison  a  little 
further,  this  progress  in  the  art  is  not  attributable  to  one  or  more 
eminent  naval  architects.  Great  and  important  discoveries  have  no 
doubt  l>een  made  by  individuals,  but  in  these  cases  we  may  generally 
assume  that,  the  state  of  science  being  ripe  for  such  advances,  had  the 
discovery  in  question  not  been  made  by  one  man,  it  soon  would  have 
occiiri'ed  to  some  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  a  useful  art  like  that  of  ship-building,  or  in  an 
art  combining  use  and  beauty  like  that  of  architecture — that  is,  when 
the  latter  is  a  real,  living,  national  art— the  progress  made  is  owing, 
not  to  the  commanding  abilities  of  particular  men,  but  to  the  unitetl 
influence  of  the  whole  public.  An  intelligent  sailor  who  discusses  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  ship,  does  his  part  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  ship-building.  So  in  architecture,  the  merit  of  any 
one  admirable  building,  or  of  a  high  state  of  national  art,  is  not  due 
to  one  or  to  a  few  master  minds,  but  to  the  aggregation  of  expe- 
rience, the  mass  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  alone  can  achieve  any 
practically  great  result.  Whenever  we  see  any  work  of  man  truly 
worthy  of  admiration,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  credit  of  it  is  not 
due  to  an  individual,  but  to  thousands  working  together  through  a 
long  series  of  years. 

The  pointed  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany  furnishes  a  negative 
illustration  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  great  architectural  excellence.  There  the  style  was  not 
native,  but  introduced  from  France.  French  masons  were  employed, 
who  executed  their  work  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  a  per- 
fection of  masonic  skill  scarcely  to  be  found  in  France  itself.  But  in 
all  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  the  German  pointed  Gothic  cathe- 
drals are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  French.  They  are  no  longer 
the  expression  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
and  are  totally  devoid  of  the  highest  order  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  very  pre-eminence  of  the  great 
masonic  lodges  of  Germany  in  the  14th  century  destroyed  the  art. 
When  freemasonry  became  so  powerful  as  to  usurp  to  itself  the 
designing  as  well  as  the  execution  of  churches  and  other  buildings, 
there  was  an  end  of  true  art,  though  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  stone-cutting  and  of  con- 
structive skill  that  were  ever  produced.  This,  however,  is  "  building," 
not  architecture;  and  though  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  it  never  will  touch  the  feelings  of  the  true  artist  or  the  man 
of  taste. 

This  decline  of  true  art  had  nowhere  shown  itself  during  the  1 3th 
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century,  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  present.  Then  architecture 
was  truly  progressive  :  every  man  and  every  class  in  the  country  lent 
their  aid,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  all  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce those  wonderful  buildings  which  still  excite  our  admiration.  The 
masons  performed  their  parts,  and  it  was  an  important  one ;  but  neither 
to  them  nor  to  their  employers,  such  as  the  Abb^  Sugcr,  Maurice  de 
Sully,  Eobert  de  Lusarches,  or  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  is  the  whole  merit 
to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  French  nation,  carrying  on 
steadily  a  combined  movement  towards  a  well-defined  end. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  freemasons  nor  their  masters — at  least  not  more  than 
incidentally — till  we  come  to  Germany.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
attempt  to  define  who  was  the  architect  of  any  particular  building, 
The  names  usually  fixed  upon  by  antiquaries  after  so  much  search 
are  merely  those  of  the  master-masons  or  foremen  of  the  works,  who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  designs  of  the  buildings. 
The  simple  fact  that  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  age  are  so 
like  to  one  another,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  and  so  nearly  equal  in 
merit,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  the  individual  had  to  do 
with  their  design,  and  how  much  was  due  to  the  age  and  the  progress 
the  style  had  achieved  at  that  time.  I'his,  too,  has  always  proved  to 
be  the  case,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  age  when  architecture  has  been  a  true  and  living  art. 
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\  CHAPTER    IX. 

.FREKCH  GOTHIC  CATHEDRALS. 

CX)NTKNT8. 

ParU — Chartroa  —  Rhcims  —  Amiens  —  Other  Cathedrals  —  Later  Style  — 

St.  Ouen's,  Rouen. 

The  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  describe  the  architecture  of 
P^rance  during  the  glorious  period  of  the  13th  century  is  really 
the  emharras  de  rirhesse.  There  are  even  now  some  thirty  or  forty 
cathedrals  of  the  first  class  in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence 
to  this  great  age.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  commenced  even 
early  in  the  1 2th,  and  many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th 
century;  but  all  their  principal  features,  as  well  as  all  their  more 
important  beauties,  belong  to  the  13th  century,  which,  as  a  building 
epoch,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  history  of  archi- 
tecture. Not  even  the  great  Pharaonic  era  in  Egypt,  the  ago  of 
Pericles  in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the  Boman  Empire,  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  13th  century  in  Europe,  whether  we  look 
to  the  extent  of  the  buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and 
constructive  elegance,  the  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them,  or 
the  power  of  poetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feelings  that  is  expressed 
in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them. 

During  the  previous  age  almost  all  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  abbeys,  or  belonged  exclusively  to  monastic  establish- 
ments— were  in  fact  the  sole  property,  and  built  only  for  the  use,  of 
the  clergy,  though  the  laity,  it  is  true,  were  admitted  to  them,  but 
only  on  sufferance.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  ceremonies  performed.  In  the  18th  century,  however,  almost 
all  the  great  buildings  were  cathedrals,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
laity  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense,  and  shared,  in  at  least  an 
^equal  degree,  in  their  property  and  purposes.  In  a  subsequent  age 
the  parochial  system  went  far  to  supersede  even  the  cathedral,  the 
people's  church  taking  almost  entirely  the  place  of  the  priest's  church, 
a  step  which  was  subsequently  carried  to  its  utmost  length  by  the 
Eeformation.  Our  present  subject  requires  us  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  stage  of  this  great  movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  building  of 
the  principal  cathedrals  throughout  Europe  from  the  12th  to  the  15th 
century. 

The  transition  from  the  round  Gothic  to  the  true  pointed  Gothio 
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style  in  the  centre  of  France  took  place  with  the  revival  of  the  - 
national  power  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Abbe  Suger,  about 
the  year  1144.  In  England  it  hardly  appeared  till  the  rebuilding 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  architect, 
A.D.  1175;  and  in  Oermany  it  is  not  found  till,  at  all  events,  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
firm  root  in  that  country  till  a  century  at  least  after  it  had  been 
fairly  established  in  France. 

The  development  of  particular  features  will  be  pointed  out  as 
we  proceed ;  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrange  the  cathedrals 
and  great  buildings  in  chronological  order.  Such  an  attempt  would 
merely  lead  to  confusion,  as  most  of  them  took  a  century  at  least  to 
erect — many  of  them  two. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  one  great  typical  building 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  a  standard  of  perfection— no  Hypos tyle 
Hall  or  Parthenon  which  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellences  of  the 
style  adopted ;  and  we  are  forced  therefore  to  cull  from  a  number  of 
examples  materials  for  the  composition,  even  in  imagination,  of  a 
perfect  whole.  Germany  has  in  this  respect  been  more  fortunate, 
possessing  in  Cologne  Cathedral  an  edifice  combining  all  the  beauties 
ever  attempted  to  be  produced  in  pointed  Gothic  in  that  country. 
But  even  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  French  cathedrals,  erected  by 
persons  who  admired  and  understood  the  details  of  the  style,  but 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  its  higher  principles.  The  great 
cathedrals  of  Eheims,  Chartres,  and  Amiens,  are  all  early  examples 
of  the  style,  and  as  they  were  erected  nearly  simultaneously,  none 
of  their  architects  were  able  to  profit  by  the  expeiience  obtained  in 
the  others ;  they  are  consequently  all  more  or  less  experiments  in  a 
new  and  untried  style.  The  principal  parts  of  the  church  of  St. 
Guen  at  Bouen,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  somewhat  too  late  a  date ;  and 
beautiful  though  it  is,  masonic  perfection  was  then  coming  to  be  more 
considered  than  the  expression  either  of  poetry  or  of  power. 

Still-  in  Eheims  Cathedral  we  have  a  building  possessing  so  many 
of  the  perfections  and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  art,  that  it  may 
almost  serve  as  a  type  of  the  earlier  style,  as  St.  Guen  may  of  the 
later;  and  though  wo  may  regret  the  absence  of  the  intermediate 
steps,  except  in  such  fragments  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  still 
between  them  we  may  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  form  to 
which  French  art  aspired  during  its  most  flourishing  age. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  tediousness  of  repetition 
necessary  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  describe  each  building  sepa- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  not  to  fall  into  the  confusion  that  must 
result  from  grouping  the  whole  together,  the  most  expedient  mode 
will  perhaps  bo,  to  describe  first  the  four  great  typical  cathedrals  of 
Paris,  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Amiens,  and  then  to  point  out  briefly  the 
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principal  reflemblanoes  and  diflTcrenoes  between  these  and  the  other 

cathedrals  of  France. 

Of  these  four,  that  of  Paris  is  the  oldest;  the  fonndation-stone 

having  been  laid  1163,  and  the  work  carried  on  with  such  activity  by 

the  bishop,  Maurice  de  Sully,  that  the  high  altar  was  dedicated  1182, 

the  interior  completed  1208,  and  the  west  front  finished  about  the 

year  1214. 

The  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  389),  is 

not  BO  easily  traced.     An  important  church  was  erected   there  by 

Bishop  Fulbert  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  of  which  building 
scarcely  anything  now  remains  but 
the  piers  of  the  western  doors. 

The  building  of  the  present  church 
seems  to  have  been  commenced  about 
a  century  after  the  completion  of  the 
older  building,  for  the  great  western 
towers  were  in  progress  in  the  year 
1145,  and  the  new  choir  must  have 
been  commenced  very  shortly  after- 
wards. Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  belongs  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century,  or  very  early  in 
the  13th;  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1260. 

The  cathedral  of  Rheims  (Wood- 
cut No.  390)  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1211,  immediately  after  a  fire 
which  consumed  the  preceding  build- 
ing, and  under  the  auspices  of  Arch- 
bishop Alberic  de  Humbert, — Robert 
de  Couci  acting  as  trustee  on  the  part 
of  the  laity.  It  was  so  far  completed 
in  all  essential  parts  as  to  be  dedicated 
in  1241. 

Amiens  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No. 
391)  was'commenced  in  1220,  and  com- 

3V6.   Plan  of  cathwirai  of  Notre  iMmc,  PariH.  pletcd  in   1257;  but  being  partially 

CKroni  Chapuy,  *  Moyen- Age  Monumental.')     ,      .  ,      ,  /»  .  i  n. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  destroycQ    by    nre    the    year    atter- 

wards,  the  clerestory  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  church  were  rebuilt.  The  whole  appears  to 
have  been  completed,  nearly  as  we  now  find  it,  about  the  year  1272. 
From  this  period  to  the  building  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen, 
1318-1339,  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  great  examples  in 
France.     The   intermediate   space  is  vc^ry  imperfectly  filled  by  the 
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examples  of  St.  Urbain  at  Troyea,  St.  Benignt;  at  Dijon,  uiid  a  few 
others.  Theeo  are  just  sufficient  to  show  how  oxqiiiHite  the  style 
theu  was,  and  what  wo  have   loHt  Vij' 

almoat   all   the    cathedrals   of   Fmiico  i 

having  been  commenced  uimultaneously,  \ 

ami  none  being  left  in  which  the  cipe- 
rienco  of  their  predeccsBore  could  Ijo 
made  available. 

Though  the  ]>lanH  of   Iheso  cathe- 
drals differ  to  eomo  cxt«nt,  their  dimcii-  ' 
sions  are  very  nearly  tho  same;  that 
at- 

Puis,  Mvcrin);  about  64,108  fitt. 

Clurtrea fi8,260    „ 

llheiuiB 1)7,475    „ 


These  dimensions,  though  inferior 
to  those  of  Cologne,  Milan,  Seville,  and 
some  other  exceptional  buildings,  arc 

still  lis  large  as  those  of  any  erected  '^^  ;J^^,^j'{fJfiv^ii'i''T"^J^hrMi!ilT')''' 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Stole  so  ti!  w  i  n.. 

'ITio  cathedral  of  Paris  was  designed 
at  a  time  when   the  architects  had  not  obtained  that  confidence  i 
their  own  skill  which  made  them  afterwards  complete  masters  of  tli 
constructive  diffionlties   uf   the   design.     As 
shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  3S0),  tho 
points  of  support  are  far  more  numerous  and 
are  placed  nearer  t«  one  another  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case ;  and  as  may  bo  seen  from  th,e 
section,  inBtea<l  of  two  tall  storeys,  tho  height 
is  divided  into  three,  and  made  up,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  of  a  series  of  cells  built  over  and 
beside  each,  so  as  to  obtain  immense  strength 
with  a  slight  expenditure  of  materials. 

It  must  at  the  snme  time  lie  confesitod 
that  this  result  was  obtained  with  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  grandeur  and  simplicity 
of  effect.  Even  before  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, tho  architects  seem  to  have  become 
aware  of  these  defects ;  and  as  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  388),  tho  simple  undivided 
windows  of  the  clerestory  were  cut  down  so  ■" 

as  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  height,      n'rwria,  (FromOsiiLi 
and  the  roof  of  the  up|)oi-  gallery  made  flat 
to  admit   of    this.      Subsequently  larger  windo«-s  were    introduced 
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Ixtwwn  tlio  biittroHHUj,  with  a  view  to  obtuining  fewer  and  Ui^r 
[larts,  and  also  of  oounte  to  admit  of  larger  surfaces  for  painted  glass. 
With  all  these  improvcmuntA  the  catheilral  has  not  internally  the 
KHMio  gramkur  au  tlio  other  three,  though  externully  there  is  a  very 
noble  Biiiiplitity  of  outline  and  aii)>earance  of  milidity  in  the  whole 


ileaign.     Internally  it  still  rL'tains.  as  may  bo 


ani.    Vita  ol  Cbsrti 


the  central  aisle  of  the   present  t 


from  the  plai 
hesapartito  arrange- 
ment in  its  vaults 
over  the  central 
aisle,  and  the  quadri- 
partite in  the  side- 
aisles  only.  lliis 
causes  the  oentral 
vault  to  overpower 
those  on  each  side, 
and  makes  not  only 
the  whole  church, 
but  aU  the  parte, 
look  much  smaller 
than  would  have 
been  the  case  had 
the  roof  been  cut 
into  smaller  divi- 
sions, as  was  always 
subsequently  the 
case. 

At  Ghartree  most 
of  thcso  defects  were 
avoided;  there  is 
there  a  simplicity  of 
design  and  a  grand- 
eur of  conception 
seldom  surpassed. y 
'fhe  great  defect  of 
proportion  in  that 
building  arises  from 
the  circumstance 
that  the  architect  in- 

it.  w  1  Id.   eluded  the  three  aisles 
of  the  old  church  in 

At  that  time  the  architects 


liad  not  attained  that  daring  perfection  of  elocution  which  after- 
wards >tnabled  them  to  carrj  the  vaults  to  so  astonishing  a  height. 
At  Chartres  the  proportion  of  width  to  height  is  nearly  as  1  to 
2,  the  breadth  of  the   central  nave   being  nearly   50   ft.,   and   the 
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height  only  100.  With  the  great  length  of  such  buildings  found  in 
England  such  proportions  were  tolerable,  but  in  the  shorter  French 
cathedrals  it  gives  an  appearance  of  depression  which  is  far  from 
being  pleasing;  and  as  the  painted  glass  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed  from  the  nave,  a  cold  glai*e  now  pervades  the  whole,  which 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  original 
effect. 


390.     Plan  of  RhfimM  Cuthedral.  391.    Flan  of  Amiens  Cathedral. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  I  in.  (From  Cbapuy.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

Most  of  those  defects  were  avoided  by  the  builders  of  the  cathedral 
at  Kheims,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  simple  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  of  the  general  harmony  of 
all  the  parts.  The  proportion,  both  in  width  and  height,  of  the  side- 
aisles  to  the  central  nave,  and  the  absence  of  side  chapels  and  of  any 
subsequent  additions,  render  the  nave  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
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France.  Tho  mode  in  which  the  church  fiipands  as  you  approach 
the  choir,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  eastern  part,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  (Woodcut  So.  390),  are  equally  excellent,  aad  are  sur- 
passed by  no  building  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  piers  are  perhapH 
a  little  heavy,  and  their  capitals  want  simplicity  ;  the  triforium  is  if 
anything  too  plain ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  effect  of  light  in  the 
churcli  in  in  one  respect  reversed,  inasmuch  as  the  clerestory  retains 
its  painted   glass,  which  in  tho  side  aisles   has   been  almost  totally 


Ml.  View  of  tUe  KHWde  of  tlie  cilirdral  ol  P.rl«.    (Kruni  fhapuj.) 

destroyed,  making  the  building  appear  as  though  lighted  from  beluw 
— ail  arrangement  highly  destructive  of  architectural  beauty.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  far  surpasses  those  buildings  which  preceded 
it,  and  is  only  equalled  by  Amiens  and  those  completed  afterwards. 
Their  superiority  however  arose  from  the  introduction  just  at  the  time 
of  their  erection  of  complicated  window -tracery,  enabling  the  builders  to 
disiK-nse  almost  whollj'  with  solid  walls,  and  to  make  their  clerestoricM 
at  least  one  blaze  of  gorgeous  colouring.     By  the  improvement  in 
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tracery  then  introduced,  they  were  able  to  dispoee  the  glaas  in  the 
most  beautiful  forme,  and  framed  ia  stone,  so  as  to  render  it,  notwith- 
Btanding  its  extent,  still  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  building.  In 
this  respect  the  great  height  of  the  cloreetory  at  Amiens,  and  its 
exceeding  lightness,  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over  the  preceding 


SB3.  Nonb-K«i  View  of  tbr  i;«iliedr»l  »l  Ch«rtiM.    (From  Ctiipiiy.) 

churches,  although  this  is  gained  at  the  sacrifice,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  sober  and  simple  majesty  of  the  earlier  examples.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  poetry  in  the  whole  effect, 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  apply  the  cold  niles  of  criticism  to  so  fanciful 
and  fascinating  a  creation. 

Externally  the  same  progress  is  observable  in  the«e  four  cathedrals 
an  ill  their  interior  arrangenients.     The  facade  of  the  cathedral  at 
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Paris  (Woodcut  No.  392)  is  simple  in  its  outline,  and  bold  and  ma- 
jestic in  all  its  parts,  and  though  perhaps  a  little  open  to  the  charge 
of  heaviness,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  both  in 
design  and  proportion  fits  admirably  to  the  church  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  flanks,,  too,  of  the  building,  as  originally  designed, 
must  have  been  singularly  beautiful,  for,  though  sadly  disfigured 
by  the  insertion  of  chapels,  which  obliterate  the  buttresses  and 
deprive  it  of  that  light  and  shade  so  indispensable  to  architectural 
effect,  there  yet  remains  a  simplicity  of  outline,  and  an  elegance  in 
the  whole  form  of  the  building,  that  has  not  often  been  excelled  in 
Gothic  structures. 

The  lower  part  of  the  facade  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  393)  is 
older  than  that  of  Paris,  and  so  plain  (it  might  almost  be  called 
rude)  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison  with  it ;  but  its  two  spires,  of 
different  ages,  are  unsurpassed  in  France.  Even  in  the  southern  or 
older  of  the  two,  which  was  probably  finished  in  the  12th  century,  we 
find  all  the  elements  which  were  so  fully  developed  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  the  following  centuries.  The  change  from  the  square  to 
the  octagon,  and  from  the  perpendicular  part  to  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  spire,  are  managed  with  the  most  perfect  art ;  and  were  not  the 
effect  it  produces  destroyed  by  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  other 
spire,  it  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class. 
The  new  or  northern  spire  was  erected  by  Jean  Texier  between  the 
years  1507  and  1514,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  its  date,  it 
must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  the  most  beautifully  designed 
spire  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and,  though  not  equal  in  height,^ 
certainly  far  surpassing  in  elegance  of  outline  and  appropriateness  of 
design  those  at  Strasburg,  Vienna,  or  even  Antwerp.  If  it  has  rivals 
it  is  that  at  Friburg,  oi*  those  designed  for  the  cathedral  at  Cologne ; 
but  were  its  details  of  the  same  date,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  considered  the  finest  spire  of  the  three. 

The  transepts  at  Chartres  have  more  projection  than  those  of 
Paris,  and  were  originally  designed  with  two  towers  to  each,  and 
two  others  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir;  so  that  the 
cathedral  would  have  had  eight  towers  altogether  if  completed ;  but 
none  except  the  western  two  have  been  carried  higher  than  the 
springing  of  the  roof;  and  though  they  serve  to  vary  the  outline, 
they  do  not  relieve,  to  the  extent  they  might  have  done,  the  heavy 
massiveness  of  the  roof.  In  other  respects  the  external  beauty  of  the 
cathedral  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  flying 
buttresses,  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
enormous  vault  of  the  central  nave;  and,  though  each  is  in  itself 
a  massive  and  beautiful  object,  they   crowd  the  clerestory  to  an 


»  The  height  of  the  old  spire  is  342  ft.  6  in.  with  the  cross;  of  the  new,  371  ft. 
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inconveniont  extent ;  tho  effect  of  which  is  also  somewhiit  iiijnreil 
hy  tho  imperfect  tracery  of  the  windowa,  each  of  which  more 
resembloe  separate  openings  grouped  together  than  one  grand  and 
Him  pie  window. 

The  prt^reflB  that  took  place  between  this  building  and  that  at 
Rhciuis  ia  more  remarkable  on  the  exterior  than  even  in  tho  interior. 
The   facade  of  that  church,  though  amall  aa  compared  with  some 
others,  was   perhaps  the  most  beautiful  structure  produced  during 
tho  Middle  Agea;  and,  though  it  is  difGcult  to  institute  a  rigorous 
comparison  between  things  ho  dissimilar,  there  is  perhaps  no  faradc, 
either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  that  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty  of  proportion  and  detaih,  or 
in  fitness  for  tho  purpose   for  which  it  was  de- 
signed.    Nothing  can  exceed   the  majesty  of  its 
dceply-l-ecoBsed  triple  poitals,  the  beauty  of  the  rose- 
window     that    surmounts 

them,  or    the   oleganco  of 

tho  gallery  that  completes 

the  facade  and  servos   as 

a    basement   to  the   light 

and   graceful  towers  that 

crown     the     composition. 

These   were    designed    to 

carry  spires,  no  doubt  as 

elegant  and  appropriate  as 

themselves;   but  this  part 

of  the   design    was  never 

completed.    The  beautiful 

range  of  buttresses  which 

adum    the    flanks    of    the 

building  are  also  perhaiw  ^_ 

the     most     beautiful     in    '"^(l^^^r  - 
J:  S^^  France,     and    carry     the  sm,  Buumw™  at  Rbf imj, 

design  of  the  facade  back  f^""" o-p'^' 
to  tho  transepts.  These  aro  late  and  less  ornate  than  the  western 
front,  but  are  still  singularly  beautiful,  though  wanting  tho 
two  towers  designed  to  complete  then).  On  the  intersection  of 
the  navo  with  the  trunsepts  there  rose  at  one  time  a  spiro  of 
wood,  probably  as  high  as  the  intended  spires  of  the  western 
towers,  and  ouo  still  crowns  the  ridge  of  the  chevet,  rising  to 
half  the  height  above  the  roof  that  the  central  one  was  intended 
to  attain.  Were  these  all  complete,  we  should  have  tho  beau  ideal 
^xtemally  of  a  French  cathedral,  with  one  central  and  two  western 
spires,  and  four  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts.  All  these 
perhaps   never  were   fully  completed   in   any  instunce,  though   the 
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rudiments  of  the  arrangement  are  found  in  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal French  cathedrals.  In  some,  as  for  instance  at  Rouen,  it  was 
canded  out  in  number,  though  at  such  different  periods  and  of  such 
varied  design  as  to  destroy  that  unity  of  effect  essential  to  perfect 
beauty. 

The  external  effect  of  Amiens  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  example 
of  the  defects  of  the  general  design  of  French  cathedrals  than  as  an 
illustration  of  their  beauties.  The  western  fa9ade  presents  the  same 
general  features  as  those  of  Paris  and  Rheims,  but  the  towers  are  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  immense  building  behind  as  to  look  mean 
and  insignificant,  while  all  the  parts  are  so  badly  put  together  as  to 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce. 
The  northern  tower  is  223  ft.  high,  the  southern  206 ;  both  therefore 
are  higher  than  those  at  York,  but  instead  of  being  appropriate  and 
beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  building  they  are  attached  to,  they  only 
serve  in  this  instance  to  exaggerate  the  gigantic  incubus  of  a  roof, 
208  ft.  in  height,  which  overpowers  the  building  it  is  meant  to 
adorn. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  central  spire,  which,  though  higher 
than  that  at  Salisbury,  being  422  ft.  high  from  the  pavement,  is 
reduced  from  the  same  cause  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  outline 
for  which  this  cathedral  is  remarkable.  The  filling  up  of  the  spaces 
between  the  buttresses  of  the  nave  with  chapels  prevents  the  transepts 
from  having  their  full  value,  and  gives  an  unpleasing  fulness  and 
flatness  to  the  entire  design. 

All  French  cathedrals  are  more  or  less  open  to  these  objections, 
and  are  deficient  in  consequence  of  that  exquisite  variety  of  outline 
and  play  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  English  examples  are  so 
remarkable;  but  it  still  remains  a  question  how  far  the  internal 
loftiness  and  the  glory  of  their  painted  glass  compensate  for  these 
external  defects.  The  truth  perhaps  would  be  found  in  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  which  has  not  unfortunately  been  attained 
in  any  one  example;  and  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that, 
besides  the  effect  of  mass  or  beauty  of  outline,  there  were  many 
minor  considerations  of  use  or  beauty  that  governed  the  design.  We 
must  coneequently  look  closely  at  the  details,  and  restore,  in  imagi- 
nation at  least,  the  building  in  all  its  completeness,  before  we  can 
discover  how  far  the  general  effect  was  necessarily  sacrificed  for 
particular  purposes. 

What  painted  glass  was  to  the  interior  of  a  French  cathedral, 

sculpture  was  to  the  exterior.     Almost  all  the  arrangements  of  the 

fa9ade  were  modified  mainly  to  admit  of  its  display  to  the  greatest 

.  i)08sible  extent.     The  three  great  cavernous  porches  of  the  lower  part 
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would  be  ugly  and  unmeaning  in  the  highest  degree  without  the 
sculptures  that  adorn  them.  The  galleries  above  are  mere  ranges  of 
niches,  as  tinmeaning  without  their  statues  as  the  great  mullioned 
windows  without  their  "  storeyed  panes."  In  such  lateral  porches,  too, 
as  those  for  instance  at  Chartres,  the  architecture  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  sculpture;  and  in  a  perfect  cathedral  of  the  13th  century  the 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  even  the  gargoyles,  every  "coin  of  vantage," 
tells  its  tale  by  some  image  or  representation  of  some  living  thing, 
giving  meaning  and  animation  to  the  whole.  The  cathedral  thus 
became  an  immense  collection  of  sculptures,  containing  not  only  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  as  then  known  and  understood,  but  also  of 
an  immense  number  of  objects  representing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Thus  the  great  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Rheims  even 
now  retain  some  5000  figures,  scattered  about  or  grouped  together  in 
various  parts,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  aU  the  wondrous  incidents  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
thence  continuing  the  history  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  these  sculptures  the  story  of  the  redemption  of  mankind 
is  told,  as  set  forth  in  the  Kew,  with  a  distinctness,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  earnestness,  almost  impossible  to  surpass.  On  the 
other  hand,  ranges  of  statues  of  kings  of  France  and  other  popular 
potentates  carry  on  the  thread  of  profane  history  to  the  period  of 
the  erection  of  the  cjithedral  itself.  In  addition  to  these  we  have, 
interspersed  with  them,  a  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy,  as 
illustrated/ by  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  each  represented  by  an 
appropriate  symbol,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  its  invariable 
accompaniment.  In  other  parts  are  shown  all  the  arts  of  peace,  every 
process  of  husbandry  in  its  appropriate  season,  and  eacb  manufacture 
or  handicraft  in  all  its  principal  forms.  Over  all  these  are  seen  the 
heavenly  hosts,  with  saints,  angels,  and  archangels.  All  this  is  so 
harmoniously  contrived  and  so  beautifully  expressed,  that  it  becomes 
a  quesi  ion  even  now  whether  the  sculpture  of  these  cathedrals  does 
not  excel  the  architecture. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  books  were  rare,  and  those  who  could 
read  them  rarer  still,  this  sculpture  was  certainly  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  popular  education ;  but,  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully  expresses 
it,  "  Ceci  tuera  cela :  le  livre  tuera  TEglise."  The  printing-press  has 
rendered  all  this  of  little  value  to  the  present  generation,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  or  the  antiquary  that  we  can  even 
dimly  appreciate  what  was  actual  instruction  to  the  less  educated 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  medium  through  which  they 
learned  tbe  history  of  the  world,  or  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  conveyed  from  God  to  man.  All  this,  few,  if  any,  can 
fully  enter  into  now ;  but  unless  it  is  felt  to  at  least  some  extent, 
it  is  impossible  these  wonderful  buildings  can  ever  be  appreciated. 
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In  tho  Middlo  Agr«,  the  sculptnrc,  the  painting,  the  music  of  the 

peojile  woro  all  foniul  in  tho  cathedrals,  and  then;  only.      Add  to 

this  their  ccroniouics,  their  sanctity,  especially  that  conferred  by  the 

relict)  of  saints  and  raartyra  which  they  contained — all  the«e  things 

made    these  buildings    all    in    all    to 

those  who  erected   and   to  those  who 

worshipped  in  them. 

The  cathedral  of  Bcauvais  is  gene- 
rally mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Amiens,  and  justly  so,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  its  local  proximity, 
and  from  its  being  so  near  it  in  date, 
but  also  from  a  general  similarity  in 
stylo.  Bcauvais  is  in  fact  an  exaggera- 
tion of  Amiens,  and  shows  defects  of 
design  more  to  bo  expected  in  Germany 
than  in  France.  It  was  commenced 
five  years  later  than  Amiens,  or  in  1225, 
and  the  works  were  vigorously  pureued 
between  tho  yearB  1249  and  1267, 
though  the  dedication  did  not  take 
place  till  1272.  Tho  architects,  in 
their  rivalry  of  their  great  neighbour, 
seem  to  havo  attempted  more  than 
they  had  skill  to  perform,  for  the 
roof  fell  in  in  1284,  and  when  re- 
built, additional  strength  was  given 
by  the  iuBertion  of  another  pier  be- 
tween every  two  of  thoee  in  the  old 
design,  which  served  to  exaggerate 
the  apparent  height  of  tho  pier- 
arches.  Emboldened  by  this,  they 
seem    to    havo    determined    to    carry 

♦         j^^  «L  the    clerestory  to    tho    nnpreoodentod 

■■-^^     '^  height    of    150    ft.,    or    about    three 

sae.  BiirofHaifotB«iiiv.k0.tbtdrii.  times  the  width,  measuring  from  the 
centre  of  one  i)ier  to  that  of  the  next. 
This,  with  a  verj-  long  nave,  a  very  acute  vault,  wide  jiicr-spoces, 
and  bold  masBive  aupjiorts,  might  have  licon  not  only  tolerable, 
but  sublime;  but  as  this  cathedral  wants  all  these  qnalitios,  tho 
effect  now  is  only  that  of  a  most  extraordinary  masonic  (our  de 
force,  which,  tbough  productive  of  considerable  astonishmont  among 
tho  gaping  vulgar,  is  defective  in  taste,  and  by  no  means  jdeosing  in 
design. 
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These  defects  moreover  were  cousiderably  increased  by  the  late 
period  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cathedral  was  buil..  The 
Eouth  transept  was  oommeuced  only  in  1500;  the  northeiti  one  thirty 
years  later,  and  was  only  finished  in  1 5J7  ;  but  even  this  hardly  gives 


39t.  Doorway.  Soalli  Triinwpt,  BuuviJi.    (FriHn  ClupuT.) 

the  date  of  the  details,  for  in  1556  the  architects  of  the  building  being 
seized  with  a  desire  of  rivalling  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's  at  Rome, 
which  was  then  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  spire  on  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  which 
VOL,  I.  2  N 
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tboy  cximpletod  in  thirteen  years,  but  which  stood  only  five  years 
from  that  time,  having  fallen  down  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension  in 
the  year  1573.  This  accident  so  damaged  the  works  under  it  as  to 
require  considerable  reconstruction,  which  is  what  we  now  see.  This 
spire,  of  which  the  original  drawings  still  exist,  was  48G  ft.  in  height ; 
and  although,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  age  in  which  it  was 
erected,  not  of  the  purest  design,  must  still  have  been  a  very  noble 
and  beautiful  object,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Chartres,  which  was 
built  only  half  a  century  earlier. 

Taken  altogether,  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  that "  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps  itself."  Every  prin- 
ciple of  Gothic  art  is  here  carried 
to  an  extreme  which  destroys 
the  object  with  which  it  was  de- 
signed, and  not  only  practically 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  the  build- 
ing and  prevented  its  completion, 
but  has  so  far  destroyed  its  art- 
istic effect  as  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ample of  what  should  be  avoided 
rather  than  of  what  should  be 
followed.  It  has  all  that  want 
of  repose  and  solidity  which  has 
often  been  made  the  reproach 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Not- 
witlistanding  its  size,  it  has  no 
majesty:  and  though  it  has 
stood  so  long,  it  has  a  painful 
appearance  of  instability:  its 
whole  construction  looks  like 
props  applied  to  prevent  its 
falling,  rather  than,  as  in  the 
earlier  buildings,  suggesting  ad- 
ditional strength  and  insuring 
durability.  Even  its  det-ails,  as 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  397, 
representing  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, show  an  attenuation  and  meagreness  very  unusual  in  French 
architecture,  and  which,  though  graceful,  have  neither  the  power 
of    the    earlier    nor    the     richness    characteristic    of   contemporary 

buildings. 

The  cathedral  of  Noyon  is  an  earlier  example,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  elegant  transition  specimens  in  France,  having  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1137,  and  completed,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1167. 
Hero  the  circular  arch  had  not  entirely  disappeared,  which  was  owing 


398. 


Plan  of  Cathedral  at^oj^oa.    (Trom  Ramee's 
'  Monographie/)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 
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to  its  oarly  date,  and  to  its  situation  near  the  German  border,  and  its 
connection  with  the  aee  of  Towmay,  with  which  it  was  long  unitcil. 
Like  the  Bister  church  at  that  place,  it  wae  triapsal,  which  gave  it 
great  el^ance  of  arrangement.  The  one  defect  of  this  form  scomn  to 
be,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  combination  of  towers 
which  were  then  so  much  in  vogue. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  is  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Laon, 
one  of  the  very  few  in  France  which  have  no  chevet.  It  terminates 
with  a  square  east  end,  like  an  English  church,  except  that  it  has 
there  a  great  circular  window  only,  instead  of  the  immcnso  wall  of 


sn.  Splr«intI.annCuhedral.    (FTom  Diuomenrd.) 

glass  usually  adopted  in  this  country.  In  style  it  more  resembles  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  than  any  other,  though  covering  less  ground  and 
smaller  in  all  ite  features.  Its  great  glory  ia  its  crowning  group  of 
towers.  The  two  western  (with  the  exception  of  their  spires)  and 
the  two  at  the  end  of  the  northern  transept  are  complete.  On  the 
southern  side  only  one  has  been  carried  to  its  full  height,  and  the 
central  lantern  is  now  crowned  by  a  low  pj-ramidal  roof  instead  of 
the  tall  spire  that  must  once  have  adorned  it;  but  even  as  they 
now  are,  the  six  that  remain,  whether  seen  from  th^  immediate 
neighbourhood   of    the   building    or    from   the   plain   below — for   it 
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slniuls  most  noljly  on  the  flat  top  of  a  high  isolated  hill— have  a 
highly  picturewine  and  pleasing 
effect,  and  notwithstAnding  tho 
rudcncBB  of  some  of  ibt  details, 
and  its  deficiency  in  sculpture,  it 
ie  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Franco. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  com- 
plete pointed  Gothic  churches  of 
France  in  that  of  Contances  (Wood- 
cut No.  400),  tho  whole  of  which 
helongs  to  the  first  half  of  tho  13th 
century,  and  though  poor  in  sculp- 
ture, makes  up  for  this  to  some 
extent  by  the  elegance  of  its  archi 
tectural    details,   which   are    unri- 

401.   i^a chtt^i.  \nxem.  (Fr.miii.puj-)      vallcd  Or  Heftrlj  SO  iu  Francc. 
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Externally  it  possesBes  two  western  spires,  and  one  octagonal 
lantern  over  the  intersection  of  the  na\e  and  transept,  which,  both 
for  beauty  of  detail  and  aj^propriateness,  is  the  best  specimen  of  its 
class,  and  only  wants  the  crowning  spire  to  make  this  group  of  towers 
equal  to  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Notre  Dame  de  Dijon  is  another  example  of  the  same  early  and 
elegant  age,  but  possessing  the  Burgundian  peculiarity  of  a  deeply 
recessed  porch  or  nar- 
thex,  surmounted  by  a 
facade  of  two  open 
galleries,  one  over  the 
other,  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  the  churches 
of  Pisa  and  Lucca  of 
the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, of  which  it  may 
be  considered  an  imita- 
tion. It  is,  however, 
as  unsatisfactory  in 
pointed  Gothic,  even 
with  the  very  best  de- 
tails, as  it  is  in  the 
pseudo-classical  style  of 
Pisa,  forming  in  either 
case  a  remarkably  un- 
meaning mode  of  deco- 
ration. 

The  cathedrals  of 
Sens  and  Auxerro 
are  pure  examples 
of  pointed  architecture. 
The  latter  (a.d.  1213) 
internally  rivals  per- 
haps even  Coutances. 
Nothing  can  be  more 
elegant  than  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lady  chapel 
here  with  the  chevet;  for  though  this  is  almost  always  pleasingly 
arranged,  the  design  has  been  unusually  successful  in  this  instance. 
The  two  slender  shafts,  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  401,  just  suffice 
to  give  it  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  without  introducing  any  feature 
so  large  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  great  church  at  St.  Quentin,  the  five  chapels  of  the  chevet 
have  each  two  pillars,  arranged  similarly  to  these  of  the  lady  ohapel 
at  Auxerre  ;  and  though  the  eflTect  is  rich  and  varied,  the  result  is  not 


402. 


Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Trojes.    (From  Arnaud, '  Voyage  daus 
le  Departement  de  I'Autie.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  I  in. 
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(Hiitu  BO  happy  ae  in  this  instaace.  Taken  altogether,  however,  few 
uhevots  in  Franco  are  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  this  almost 
unknown  example. 

The  uathoJral  of  Troyes,  commenced  in  1 206,  and  continued  steadily 
fur  more  than  three  centuries,  is  one  of  the  few  in  France  designed 
originally  with  five  aiHlee  and  a  range  of  chapels.  The  effect,  however, 
it)  fur  from  satisfactory.  The  great  width  thus  given  makes  the  whole 
apjKMir  low,  and  the  oboir  wants  that  expansion  and  dignity  which  is 


MO  pleasing  at  Bheims  and  Chartree.  Still  the  details  and  design  of 
the  earlier  parta  are  good  and  elegant ;  and  the  west  front  (Woodcut 
No.  403),  though  belonging  wholly  to  the  16th  century,  is  one  of  the 
moat  pleasing  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  France,  being  rich 
without  ennberanco,  and  devoid  of  the  bad  taste  that  sometimes  dis- 
figurus  works  of  this  class  and  ago. 

The  cathedral  at  SoissouH  is  ono  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  these 
churchoe.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  justnosa  of  the  proportions  of  the 
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oentral  and  side  aixlce  both  in  themselves  aud  to  ono  another.    Though 
the  church  is  not  largo,  and  principally  of  that  age — the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century — in  which  the  effect  depended 
BO  much    on   painted    glass,    now   destroyed  or 
disarranged,  it  still  deserves  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  French  cathedrals. 

The  two  cathodrals  of  Toul  and  Tours  present 
many  points  of  great  hcauty,  Imt  their  most  re- 
markable features  are  their  western  facades,  both 
uf  lato  date,  each  pousestiing  two  towers  tenui- 
uating  in  octagonal  lanterns,  with  details  verging 
on  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  yet  so  Ootliic 
in  design  and  so  charmingly  execnt«d  as  almost 
to  imlucc  the  belief,  in  spite  of  the  fanciful  extra- 
vagance which  it  displays,  that  the  architects 
were  approaching  to  something  new  and  beautiful 
when    the    mania    fur  classical  details  overtook    toi.  Window  ot  catbdini 

.,     „  M    L)«ia.     (From   pp).ffe-a 

them.  -.MuiuelUcl'AnAlWctun.') 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Limoges  and    Dijon 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  tlio  Kith  century,  and  will  conscHpiently 
when  better  known  fill  a  gap  pain- 
fully felt  in  the  history  of  tho  art. 

It  would  bo  todious  to  enumerate 
all  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  country, 
or  to  attempt  to  desciibo  their  jjecu- 
liarities ;  but  we  must  not  omit  all 
mention  of  such  as  Lisicux,  remark- 
able fur  its  beautiful  fa9ade,  and 
Evrcni,  fur  the  beaiity  uf  many  of  its 
parts,  though  tho  whole  la  too  much 
a  patchwork  tu  produce  an  entirely 
pleasing  effect.  Novers,  too,  is  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  tho  only 
two  double-apse  cathedrals  in  France, 
Beaan^ou  being  the  other.  At  Nevers 
this  was  owing  to  tho  high  altar 
having  been  originally  at  tlio  west, 
a  defi»ct  felt  to  be  intoleiiiblu  in 
Franco  in  tho  IGth  century,  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  when  it  was 
done  without  destroying  the  old  sanc- 
tuary.    Bordeaux,  already  mentioned  ni«hL-.i)"'s™k loo ft. w i lo.™" 
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for  its  noble  nave  without  aisles,  possesses  a  chevet  worthy  of  it,  and 
two  spires  of  great  beauty  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  the  only  spires 
so  placed,  I  think,  in  France.  Aiitnn  has  a  spire  on  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  with  the  transepts  as  beautiful  as  anything  of  the  same 
class  elsewhere.  The  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  interesting,  as  showing 
how  hard  it  was  for  the  Southern  people  of  France  to  shake  off  their  old 
style  and  adopt  that  of  their  Northern  neighbours.  With  much  gran- 
deur and  elegance 
of  details,  it  is  still 
so  clumsy  in  de- 
sign, that  neither 
the  whole  nor  any 
of  its  parts  can 
be  considered  as 
satisfactory.  The 
windows,  for  in- 
stance, as  shown  in 
the  Woodcut  (No. 
4  04),  look  more  like 
speeimens  of  the  so 
called  carpenter*s 
Gothic  of  modem 
times  than  exam- 
ples of  the  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

There  still  re- 
mains to  be  men- 
tioned the  cathe- 
dral at  Rouen. 
This  .  remarkable 
building  possesses 
parts  belonging  to 
all  ages,  and  ex- 
hibits most  of  the 

406.    Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Bourgos.    (From  Girardot, » Description  de  la     beauticS,  aS  also,  it 
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must  be  confessed, 
most  of  the  defects  of  each  style.  It  was  erected  with  a  total 
disregard  to  all  rule,  yet  so  splendid  and  so  picturesque  that 
we  are  almost  driven  to  tlie  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  to  find 
anything  to  which  we  can  compare  it.  Internally  its  nave, 
though  rich,  is  painfully  cut  up  into  small  parts.  The  undivided 
piers  of  the  choir,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  simple  for  their 
adjuncts.  Externally,  the  transept  towers  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, but  are  overpowered  by  the  richness  of  those  of  the  west  front. 
The  whole  of  that  facade,  in  spite  of  the  ruin  of  some  of  its  most 
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importaut  featui-cs,  and  the  iutnieiun  of  much  modern  vulgarity,  may 
be  (sailed  a  romance  in  atone,  conaieting  as  it  does  of  a  profueioo  of  the 
most  playful  fancicB.  Like  most  of  the  cathedrals  near  our  Bhoree, 
that  of  Rouen  waa  designed  to  have  a  central  spire ;  this,  however, 
waa  not  eompleted  till  late  in  the  cinque-cento  age,  and  then  only  in 
vulgar  woodwork,  meant  to  imitate  stone  That  being  destroyed,  an 
attempt  haa  lately  been  made  to  replace  it  by  still  more  vulgar  iron- 
work, leaner  and  poorer  than  almost  anything  else  of  modem  times. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  all  mention  of  the  cathcdi-ala  of  Bazas  and 
llourges  has  been  purposelj'  omitted,  because  they  belong  to  a  different 
type  from  the  above.     The  first  (Woodcut  No.  40:)  is  one  of  the  most 


perfect  specimens  of  the  pure  Gothic  style  in  the  South  of  France. 
Its  noble  triple  portal,  filled  with  exquisite  sculpture,  and  its  exleu- 
eive  chevet,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  It  shows 
no  trace  of  a  transept,— a  peculiarity,  as  before  jjointed  oiit,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  South.  This,  though  a  defect  in  so  far  as 
eitemal  effect  is  concerned,  gives  great  value  to  the  internal  dimen- 
siona,  the  appearance  of  length  being  far  greater  than  when  the  view 
is  broken  by  the  intersection  of  the  transept. 

This  is  still  more  Btriking  at  Bourges,  where  the  cathedral,  thongh 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  France,  covering  73,170  square  feet,  is 
still  one  of  the  shortest,  being  only  405  ft.  in  extreme  length ;  yet, 
owing  to  the  central  aisle  being  wholly  unbroken,  it  appears  one  of 
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the  longOHt,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  moet  majestic  of  all.  This 
cathedral  possesses  also  another  Southern  peculiarity  of  more  ques- 
tionable advantage,  in  having  five  aisles  in  three  different  heights. 
The  section  (Woodcut  No.  407)  will  explain  this.  The  central  aisle  is 
117  ft.  in  height,  those  next  to  it  66  ft  high,  the  tvro  outer  only  28. 
These  last  appear  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  for  on  an 
inspection  of  the  building,  the  outer  aisles  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  design,  but  look  more  like  afterthoughts.  At  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
other  places  in  Italy,  where  this  gradation  is  common,  this  mistake  is 
avoided,  and  the  effect  proportionably  increased  ;  and  except  that  this 
arrangement  dues  not  admit  of  such  large  window  spaces,  in  other 
respects  it  is  not  quite  clear  that,  where  double  aisles  are  used,  it 
would  not  always  be  better  that  they  should  be  of  different  heights. 
This  arrangement  of  the  aisles  was  never  again  fairly  tried  in  France ; 
but  even  as  it  is,  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  must  rank  after  the  four 
first  mentioned  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of  the  remaining  edifices 
of  its  class  in  that  country.  It  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its  details, 
and  happy  in  its  main  proportions ;  for  owing  to  the  omission  of  the 
transept,  the  length  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  other  dimensions. 
Had  a  transept  been  added,  at  least  100  ft.  of  additional  length 
would  have  been  required  to  restore  the  harmony;  and  though 
externally  it  would  no  doubt  have  gained  by  such  an  adjunct,  this 
gain  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  additional  expense  so 
incurred. 

llie  greater  part  of  the  western  facade  of  this  cathedral  is  of  a  later 
date  than  the  building  itself,  and  is  extended  so  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portions required  for  effect  as  to  overpower  the  rest  of  the  building,  so 
that  it  is  only  from  the  sides  or  the  eastern  end  that  all  the  beauty  of 
this  church  can  be  appreciated. 

As  far  as  regards  size  or  richness  of  decoration,  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  very  first  in  France,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  first-class  Gothic  cathedral  erected  in  Europe 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  original  church  on  this  site  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Calvinists,  the  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1601  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  although  the  rebuilding 
proceeded  at  first  with  great  vigour,  and  the  work  was  never  wholly 
discontinued,  it  is  even  now  hardly  completed. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  and  the  contemporary 
specimens  of  so-called  Gothic  art  erected  in  France  and  England,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  of  classical  admixture  has  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  design  of  this  building,  and  how  closely  it  adhered 
to  every  essential  of  the  style  adopted.  In  plan,  in  arrangement,  and 
indeed  in  details,  it  is  so  correct,  that  it  requires  considerable  know- 
ledge to  define  the  difference  between  this  and  an  older  building  of  the 
same  class.     Still  there  is  a  wide  difference,  which  makes  itself  felt 
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though  not  easily  described,  and  consists  in  tho  fact  that  tUo  old  cathe- 
drals were  built  by  men  who  htul  a  true  perception  of  their  art ;  while 
the  modern  example  only  bears  evidence  of  a  well-leamt  lesson  dis- 
tinctly repeated,  but  without  any  real  feeling  for  the  subject.  This 
want  betrays  itself  iu  an  aamoaniug  repetition  of  parts,  in  a  deficiency 
of  depth  and  richness,  and  in  a  general  poverty  of  invention. 

Collegiate  Churches. 

It  would  not  be  diiEcult  to  select  out  of  tho  collegiate  churches 
of  France  as  completa  a  seriee  as  of  tho  cathedrals,  though  of  inferior 
ttizo.  But  having  al- 
ready gone  through 
tho  one  class  of  build- 
ings, we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  other. 
Tho  church  of  Charite 
aur  Loire  was  one  of  tho 
most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  in  Franco. 
It  is  now  partially 
ruined,  though  still 
retaining  enough  of 
its  original  features  to 
illustrate  clearly  the 
style  to  which  it  bo-  ' 
longs.  Originally  tho 
church  was  about  350  i 
ft.  in  length  by  GO  in 
breadth.  One  tower 
of  the  western  front, 
ono  aisle,  and  the 
whole  of  the  choir  still 

„J       L  I M9.    Tlew  La  tho  Church  or  CtarlU  inr  I^lre.    (From  ■  Skelcb 

remain,     and     belong  bjUie  Auibor.)   ■ 

without  doubt  to  tho 

church  dedicated  in  1106  by  Pope  Pascal.  Tho  presence  of  tho 
pointed  form  in  tho  pier  arches  and  vaults  has  induced  some  to 
believe  that  this  church  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
about  a  century  later,  and  when  the  church  was  restored  after  a  great 
firo.  Its  southern  position,  however,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  earliest  daughter  church  of  tho  abbey  of  Cluuy,  and  the  wholo 
style  of  the  building,  aro  proofs  of  its  earlier  age.  All  the  decora- 
tive parts,  and  oil  tho  extornal  openings,  still  retain  the  circular 
form  as  essentially  as  if  the  pointed  had  never  been  introduced. 
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The  most  remarkaWc  f</ature  in  this  churcli  is  tlie  exuberance  of 
tlic  ornament  with  which  all  the  parts  are  decorated,  bo  verj'  unlike  the 
massive  ruden»i8  of  the  contemporary  Korman  or  Northern  styles. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  triforium,  the  jambs  of  the 
windows  and  the  tomicee,  all  show  a  refinement  and  love  of  ornament 
characteristic  of  a  far  more  advanced  and  civilised  people  than  those 
of  the  Northern  provincoe  of  France. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  this  church 
was  the  AbW  Suger,  then 
a  gay  young  man  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  who 
about  thirty  years  later,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
commenced  the  buiMing 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 
near  Paris,  the  west  front  of 
which  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  1140,  and  rest  of  the 
the  church  built "  stupendfi 
celeritatc,"  and  dedicated 
in  1144.  Though  certainly 
not  the  earliest,  St.  Denis 
may  be  considered  as  the 
typical  example  of  the 
earliest  pointed  Gothic  in 
France.  It  terminated  rhe 
era  of  ti-ansitiou,  and  fixed 
the  epoch  wlien  the  Nor- 
thern pointed  style  became 
supreme,  to  the  total  ox- 
clusion  of  the  round-arched 
style  that  preceded  it.  The 
effect  of  Sugci'e  church  is 
taa.   cietet,  Poniignr.  (From  Cb»iUon  da  B.na.)  now  destroyed  by  a  nave 

of  the  14th  century — of 
great  beauty  it  must  be  confessed — which  is  interpolated  between 
the  western  front  and  the  choir,  both  which  remain  in  all  essentials 
as  left  by  him,  and  enable  us  to  doi-ide  without  hesitation  on  the  state 
of  architectural  art  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church, 

A  few  years  later  was  commenced  the  once  celebrated  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  near  Auxerre,  probably  in  1150,  and  completed,  as  we  now 
find  it,  within  16  or  20  years  from  that  date. 

^Externally  it  displays  an  almost  barn-like  simplicity,  having  no 
towers  or  pinnacles — plain  undivided  windows,  and  no  ornament  of 
any  sort.     The  same  simplicity  reigns  in  the  interior,  but  the  varied 
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form  and  play  of  light  and  shade  here  relievo  it  to  a  Hufficient  extent, 
and  make  it  altogether,  if  not  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of 
its  age,  at  least  one  of  the  most  instructive,  as  showing  how  much 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  ornamental  arrangement  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  ornament.  In  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  it  neither  had  towers  nor  painted  glass,  which  last  circum- 
stance perhaps  adds  to  its  beauty,  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  windows 
being  small,  admit  just  light  enough  for  effect,  without  the  painful 
glare  that  now  streams  through  the  large  muUioned  windows  of  the 
cathedral  of  Auxerre. 

To  the  Englishman,  Pontigny  should  be  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, as  it  was  here  that  the  three  most  celebrated  archbishops  of 
Canterbury — Becket,  Langton,  and  Edmund — found  an  asylum  when 
driven  by  the  troubles  of  their  native  land  to  seek  a  refuge  abroad, 
and  the  bones  of  the  last-named  sainted  prelate  are  said  ^till  to  remain 
in  the  chdwe^  represented  in  the  woodcut,  and  are  now  and  have  been 
for  centuries  the  great  object  of  worship  here. 

About  a  century  after  the  erection  of  these  two  early  specimens,  wo 
have  two  others,  the  dates  of  which  are  ascertained,  and  which  exhibit 
the  pointed  style  in  its  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  The  first,  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  was  commenced  in  1241,  and  dedicated  in 
1244 ;  ^  the  other,  the  church  of  St.  Urban  at  Troyes,  was  begun  in  1262, 
and  the  choir  and  transept  completed  in  1 266.  Both  are  only  frag- 
ments— choirs  to  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  add  naves  of 
considerable  extent.  I'he  proportions  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  are  in 
consequence  somewhat  too  tall  and  short ;  but  the  noble  simplicity  of 
its  design,  the  majesty  of  its  tall  windows,  and  the  beauty  of  all  its 
details,  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  style  at  its 
culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  Now  that  the  whole  of 
the  painted  glass  has  been  restored,  and  the  walls  repainted  according 
to  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  original  design,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  building  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  may  be  that  our  eyes  are  not  educated  up  to  the  mark,  or  that  the 
restorers  have  not  quite  grasped  the  ancient  design ;  but  the  effect  as 
now  seen  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  painted  glass  is 
glorious,  but  the  effect  would  certainly  have  been  more  pleasing  if  all 
the  structural  parts  of  the  architectifre  had  been  of  one  colour.  There 
is  no  repose  al)Out  the  interior— nothing  to  explain  the  construction. 
The  flat  parts  may  have  been  painted  as  they  now  are ;  but.  surely 
the  shafts  and  ribs  could  only  have  been  treated  as  stone. 

The  other  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  native  of  Troyes, 
and  would  have  been  completed  as  a  large  and  magnificent  church. 


»  A  plan  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  will  be  found  Book  VI.  Chap.  II.,  when  comparing 
it  with  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster. 
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but  for  the  opponition  of  Bomo  contiimaciottn  ntins,  who  had  eufficicnt 
power  and  influence  even  in  those  days  to  thwart  tho  dcnigns  of  the  - 
I'opo  himself.     Its  groat  perfection  is  the  beanty  of  its  details,  in 
which  it  is  nnmirpasnoi]  by  anything  in  France  or  in  Germany;  its 
worst  defect  is  a  certain  exaggerated  temerity  of  constmction,  which 
tendfl  to  show  how  fast,  oven  when  this  church  was  designed,  archi- 
tecture was  passing 
from    the  hands    of 
the  true  artist  into 
those  of  the  mason, 
whoae    attempts    to 
astonish  by  wonders 
of  construction  then 
and  ever  afterwards 
completely      marred 
theprt^ressof  the  art 
which   was   thought 
to   he  thereby  pro- 

About  seventy 
years  after  this  we 
come  to  the  choir  of 
St.  Oucn,  and  to  an- 
other beautiful  little 
church,  Ste.  Maria 
de  I'Epine  (Woodcut 
No.  410),  near  Chi- 
lons  snr  Mame,  com- 
menced apparently 
about  1329,  thoagh 
not  completed  till 
long  afterwards.'  It 
is  small— a  minia- 
ture cathedral  in  fact 
— like  our  St,  Mary 
Redclifib,  which  in 
many  respects  it  re- 
Ono  western  spire 
1  for  a  telegraph — and 


*.  M»rtt  dc  I'Epln*.  (Ftaa  Vasomemi.) 


semhles,  and  is  a  perfect  bijou    of   its  class, 
remains — the  other  was  destroyed  to  make  rooi 


'  Hr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  hiB  'English 
Cathedral  of  the  XlXth  Cental?,'  oon- 
teiida  tbat  tbia  church  naa  only  com- 
tDeooed  in  HIS  ;  and  also  nmiDlains  tbat 
the  w»t  front  VDa  completed  by  an  Eng. 
lish  architect  named  Patrick  in  1429.    If 


this  WEre  an,  we  idub(  ntsiidoD  rII  onr 
chronology  founded  on  style.  Itiaaliamig- 
takeifthe  east  end  ieDotaoenturyeaitier.  I 
am  howeverunwilling  to  ^  to  school  ognin 
on  the  faith  of  a  little  psinphlet,  {nibtished 
b;  a  French  cur£  in  a  remote  Tillage. 
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is  not  only  boautifnl  in  itoelf,  but  interesting  as  almost  the  only  ex- 
ample of  an  open-work  spire  in  Franco. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  was  beyond  comparison  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfeci  of  tho  abbey  edifices  of  France.     This  was 
commenced  by  Marc  d'Argent  in  tho  year  1^18,  and  w^  cftrriod  on 
uninterruptedly  for  twenty-ono  years,  and  at  his  death  tho  choir  and 
tranecpte  were  completed,  or  very 
nearly  so.   The  English  wars  inter- 
rupted at  this  time  the  prt^-ess  of 
this,  as  of  many  other  buildings, 
and  the  works  of  the  nave  were 
not  seemingly  resumed  till  about 
1490,  and  twenty-five  years  later 
the    beautiful  western    front  was 
commenced. 

Except  that  of  Limoges,  tho 
choir  is  almost  the  only  perfect 
building  of  its  ago,  and  being 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  choir 
at  Cologne  (127ti  to  1321),  affords 
a  means  of  comparison  between 
tho  two  styles  of  Germany  and 
France  at  that  ago,  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  tho  French  example, 
which,  though  very  much  smaller, 
avoids  all  tho  more  glaring  faults 
of  the  other. 

Nothing  indeed  can  exoeed  the 
beauty  of  proportion  of  this  most 
elegant  church ;  and  except  that  it 
wants  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
the  earlier  examples,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  lioautifiil  thing 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  Tho  propoi^ 
tion  too  of  the  nave,  transept*,  and 
choir  to  one  another  is  remarkably 

happy,  and  affords  a  most  striking        r^sm's •  Mmnci.')  Sc»ie  iDon.  to  i  in. 
contrast    to    the    very     imperfect 

proportions  of  Cologne,  Its  three  towers  also  would  have  formed 
a  perfect  group  as  originally  designed,  but  the  central  one  was 
not  completed  till  so  lato,  that  its  details  have  lost  the  aspiring 
character  of  the  building  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  western  spires, 
as  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years,  are  incongruous  and  inappro- 
priate ;  whereas  had  tho  original  design  been  carried  out  according 
to  tho  drawings  which  still  exist,  it  wonld  have  been  one  of  tho  most 
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lioautirul  fa^adcM  knowii  aiiywhere.  The  diagonal  poeitinn  of  the 
towern  met  most  Imppily  tlio  iliffiuulty  of  giving  hrewlth  to  the  facile 
without  placing  them  beyond  the  line  uf  the  aisles,  au  is  dono  in  the 
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cathedral  of  Eouen,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  variety  to  the  per- 
spective which  mtiBt  have  had  the  most  pleasing  effect.  Had  the  idea 
occurred  earlier,  few  western  towers  would  have  been  placed  other- 
wise ;  but  the  invention  came  too  late,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  all  traces  of  the  arrangement  ruthlessly  obliterated. 
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The  atylo  of  tbe  choir  of  this  church  maj'  he  fairly  judji^d  fi-oin  the 
view  of  tho  southern  porch  (Wootlciit  No.  413).  This  hoe  rH  that 
perfection  of  detail 
which  wo  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  in 
Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  tho  works  of  the 
time  of  our  Second 
Gil  ward,  com  hi  nod 
wi  th  a  degree  o  f  1  i  ght- 
nes8  and  gi-aco  jk!cu- 
liar  to  this  church. 
The  woodcut  is  too 
small  to  show  the 
details  of  the  sculp- 
ture in  tho  tympa- 
otim  above  the  doors, 
but   that  too  is    of 

exquisite  heanty.and  ' 

being  placed  where 
it    can    be    so    well 
seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  80  jterfectly  pro- 
tected, it   heightens 
the  architectural  de- 
sign without  in  any  So   1  r   IV'hof^   llufn  at  H^ueii    (Fronn'ha  n  ■  1 
way  seeming  to  inter- 
fere with  it.      This  is  a  somewhat  rare  merit  in  French  portals.     In 
most  of  thoiu  it  is  evident  that  the   architect  has   been    controlleil 
in  his- design  in  order  to  make  room  for  tho  immense  qusijtity  of 
sculpture  which  usually  cmwds  them.   On  the  other  hand,  tho  position 
of  the  figures  iw  often  forced  and  constrained,  and  the  haa-roliefs  nearly 
unintelligible,  from   tho  architects   having  been  unable  to  give  tho 
sculptor  that  unencumbercil  space  which  was  reijuisite   for  tho  full 
development  of  his  ideas. 

It  would  he  easy  to  select  numerous  examples  from  the  collegiate 
and  parish  churches  of  France  to  extend  this  Bcries,  Our  limits  will 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  mention  of  more  than  one  other  instanne. 
The  sepnlcliral  church  of  Brouen  Brcsso  was  eiccted  Iwtween  1511  and 
1536,  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Mnximilian,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  thortforo  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  ^\i.8t  minster,  and  thus  affords  tho 
means  of  comparison  T.ietweon  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the 
day,  which  is  wholly  in  favour  of  our  own ,  lioth  are  the  most  florid 
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Bpccimenfi  of  their  class  in  either  country,  hut  at  Brou,  hoth  externally 
and  internally,  all  majeBty  of  form  and  constructive  propriety  are  lost 
sight  of;  and  though  we  wonder  that  stone  could  be  cut  into  such  a 
marvellous  variety  of  lace-like  forms,  and  are  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  whole,  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  these 
elaborate  specimens  of  declining  taste  to  an  earlier  and  purer  style. 
Fascinating  as  some  of  these  late  buildings  undoubtedly  are  from  the 
richness  of  decorative  fancy  that  reigns  in  every  detail,  still  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of  the  stonemason  and  carver,  and 
not  of  the  arts  of  the  architect  or  sculptor  properly  so  called. 

In  the  city  of  Kouen  we  also  find  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Macloii 
(1432-1500),  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  later  French  style,  presenting 
internally  all  the  attenuation  and  defects  of  its  age ;  but  in  the  five 
arcades  of  its  beautiful  western  front  it  displays  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  elegant  sj)ecimen8  of  flamboyant  work  in  France.  It  also 
shows  what  the  fa9ade  of  St.  Ouen  would  have  been  if  comi)leted  an 
designed.  This  church  once  possessed  a  noble  central  tower  and  spire, 
destroyed  in  1794.  When  all  this  was  complete,  few  churches  of  its 
age  could  have  competed  with  it. 

St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe  is  another  church  of  the  same  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  laoe-like  beauty  of  detail  and  elaborate  finish,  which 
charms  in  spite  of  soberer  reason,  that  tells  us  it  is  not  in  stone  that 
such  vagaries  should  be  attempted.  Abbeville,  St.  Riquier,  and  all 
the  principal  towns  throughout  that  part  of  France,  are  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  the  late  Gothic,  of  which  we  are  now  s])eaking.  These 
specimens  are  in  many  respects  Ixiautiful,  but  in  all  that  constitutes 
true  and  good  art  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  glorious  eixich 
which  preceded  them. 
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Although  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  describing  tlio  principal  churches 
of  France,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  varions  changes  of  detail 
which  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  style 
till  it-s  abandonment  in  favour  of  the  revived  classical,  still  it  seems 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  leading  changes  that  were  introduced. 
This  will  be  most  fitly  done  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  French 
architecture,  that  being  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  and  har- 
monious of  all  the  pointed  styles,  as  well  as  the  earliest. 


Pillars. 

Of  these  details,  the  first  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  in(j[uirer 
is  the  form  of  the  pillars  or  piere  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  feature  that  bears  the  most  immediate  resemblance  to  the 
typical  forms  of  preceding  styles.  Indeed,  the  earlier  pillars  in  the 
round-arched  style  were  virtually  rude  imitations  of  Eoman  originals, 
made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  bear  without  apparent  stress  the  whole 
weight  of  the  arches  they  supported,  and  of  the  Buperincuml)ent  wall. 
This  inci-ease  of  the  weight  laid  upon,  the  pillars,  and  consequently  in 
their  strength  and  heaviness,  was  the  gi*eat  change  introduced  into 
the  art  of  building  in  the  early  round  Gothic  style.  With  the  same 
requirements  the  classic  architects  either  must  have  thickened  their 
pillars  immensely,  or  coupled  them  in  some  way.  Indeed,  the  Komans, 
in  such  buildings  as  the  Colosseum,  placed  the  pillars  in  front  and  a 
pier  behind,  which  last  was  the  virtual  support  of  the  wall.  The 
Gothic  architects  improved  on  this  by  adding  a  pillar,  or  mther  a  half 
pillar,  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  pier  arches,  and  caiTying  up  those 
behind  and  in  front  to  support  the  springing  of  the  vault  or  roof, 
instead  of  the  useless  entablature  of  the  Romans. 

By  this  means  the  pier  became  in  plan  what  is  represented  in  figs. 
1  and  2  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  414).  Sometimes  it  was  varied, 
as  represented  in  fig.  3,  where  the  angle-shafts  were  only  used  to 
lighten  the  apparent  heaviness  of  the  central  mass ;  in  other  examples 
both  these  modes  are  combined,  as  in  fig.  4,  which  not  only  construc- 
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tivoly,  "but  artistically,  is  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  oombi nations  which 
the  square  forms  are  ctipable  of,  combining  great  strength  with  great 
lightness  of  appearance,  and  variety  of  light  and  shade. 

These  four  forms  may  be  said  to  l)e  typical  in  the  South,  where  the 
style  was  derived  so  directly  from  the  Roman  square  pier  combined 
with  an  attached  circular  pillar. 

In  the  North  the  Normans,  and  geneially  speaking,  all  the  Frankish 
trilx»8,  used  the  circular  pillar  in  preference  to  the  square  pier,  and 
consequently  the  variations  were  as  shown  in  figs.. 5,  6,  7,  and  8; 
which,  though  forming  beautiful  combinations,  wanted  the  accentua- 
tion ])roduced  by  the  contrast  between  the  square  and  round  forms. 
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IMagrnm  of  Plans  of  Pillirs. 


The  architects  after  a  time  seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  tried  to 
remedy  it  by  introducing  ogee  forms  and  sharp  edges,  with  deep 
undercut  shadows,  thus  applying  to  the  pillars  those  forms  which  had 
l)een  invented  for  the  mouldings  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults,  and  for  the 
tracery  of  the  windows.  The  expedient  was  perfectly  successful  at 
first,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  practised  in  moderation,  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  pillars  to  be  found  in  any  style.  It 
proved,  however,  too  tempting  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
every  sort  of  quirk  and  quibble ;  and  after  passing  through  the  shapes 
shown  in  figs.  9  and  10,  where  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts  is  still 
sufl&ciontly  manifest,  it  became  as  complicated  as  fig.  11,  and  sometimes 
even  more  cut  up,  so  that  all  meaning  and  beauty  was  lost.  It  became 
moreover  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  execute,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  architects  reverted  either  to  circular  pillars,  or  to  such  a  form  as 
that  shown  in  fig.  12,  which  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century.  The 
change  may  have  been  partly  introduced  from  motives  of  economy, 
and  also  to  some  extent  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  flutings  of  classical 
pillai-s :  but  from  whatever  motive  it  arose,  it  is  singularly  unmeaning 
and  inartistic ;  and  as  the  capital  was  at  the  same  time  omitted,  the 
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whole  pillar  bxik  an  appoaranco  of  cold  povt'rty  i^iitiivly  at  variance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Ciutliiu  art.  Thitt  last  cliini^'  Bhowwl,  jwi'- 
Iiaiw  luore  cluarly  than  tliottc  iiitrudnced  into  -'-  - 

auy  oth(.T  feature,  how  ciitiioly  the  art  had 
diixl  away  liufuri:  the  claattieal  etylcB  super- 
scdc-d  it. 

Windows. 
littforu  jNiiut»l  glaBB  cjino  into  uitc,  very 
umall  apertures  Bufficcil  tu  admit  the  re- 
(|iiire<l  quantity  of  light  into  the  churcht-H. 
TheBO  o|)cningB  retaint.'d  their  eirciilar-arched 
headit  lung  aft«r  the  jioiiit^'d  furiu  |)Grva<1ud 
the  vaults  and  pier  archeB,  K'caiiBe  tlie  archi- 
t<!ctM  htill   thought   them  the    moBt  Imantifui:      *is.    wimi..",  si.  spi.nlir. 

^  .     ,  „  .  '  IMris.    (I->niil  -JMrisAr- 

they  moreover  occupied  bo  Huiall  a  jxji-tion  of        diMiogUiue.') 

the  wall  B)>aceii  that  their  lines  neither  came 

in  cuutact  nor  intcrfci-od  with  the  conMtniotivo 

lines  of  the  buildiug  itBelf ;  but  when  it  was 

rctjuired  to  enlarge  them  for  the  purpose  of 

receiving  lai^  pictureB,  tlie  retention  of  the 

eii'cular  form  was  no  longer  practicable. 

The   Woodcut  No.  388,    showing  tli.>  wide     . 
elevation  uf  Notre  Dame  at  I'aris,  illusti'ati'S 
well  three  stages  of  this  process  as  practised 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuriea.      It  exhibits 
first    the    largo    undivided    window   without      t\t.    wimiuw.^Nu..-..! 
mullions,  the  glass  being  sup^wrted  by  strong         *"  '  '''  "^  """''- 
iron  liars ;   next,  tliat  with  one  niuUion  and 
u  circular  rose  in  the  head  ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
lower    storey,  a    complete    traceried  window.  ' 
The   transition    from    the   oM   small   window 
to  the  first  of  these  is  easily  explaine<l,  and 
the  Woodcut  No.  415,  representing  one  of  the 
windows  in  St.  Martin  at  Taris,  will  explain 
the  transition   from  tho  firet  to   the   second. 
Instead  of  one  largo  undivided  oi>cuin};.  it  was 
often  thought  more  expedient  to  introduce  two 
laaeets  side  by  side ;  but  as  these  never  fillwl, 
nor  could  fill,  tho  space  of  one  bay  bo  as  to 
follow  ils  principal  lines,  it  became  usual  to 

introduco  a  ciioular  window  of  greater  or  Icks  cuihi-jrai  ni  chonnw. 

size  between  their  heads.     This,  with  the  rude 

construction  of  the  age,  presented  certain  difBculties,  which  were 
obviated  by  currying  the  masonry  of  the  vault  thrtmgh  the  wall  bo  ais 
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hi  furm  a  dixcharging  arch.     When  onoe  this  was  done  it  required 
only  a  glance  from  an  experienced  builder  to  see  that  if  the  die- 
cliarging  arcU  were  strong  enough,  the  whole  of  the  wall  between 
the  buttreHBCii  might  bo  removed    without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  building.     This  was  accordingly  aoon 
done.     The  pier  between  the  two  lancets  be- 
came attenuated  into  a  mull  ion,  the  circle  loet 
its  independence,  and  was  gronpcd  with  them 
under  the  discharging  arch,  which  was  carried 
down  each  eide  in  buldly  splayed  jambs,  and' 
the  whole  became  in  fact  a  traeeried  window. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  we  have  ex. 
amples  of  the  two  extremes  of  these  transi- 
tional windows.  In  the  windows  of  the  aislca 
of  the  nave  (Woodcut  No.  416)  the  circle  is 
small  and  iuxignificaut,  and  only  serves  to  join 
^.  ".~^-  -"  ■-  together  the  two  lancets.  In  the  clerestory 
iiB.   wiujcm  at  luietmi).  (Woodcut  No.  417),  which  is  somewhat  later, 

the  circle  is  all  important  and  quite  over- 
powers the  lower  part.  Hero  it  is  in  fact  a 
circular  window,  supported  by  a  rectilinear 
substructure.  In  both  these  instances  the  dis- 
charging arch  still  retains  its  circular  form, 
and  the  tracery  is  still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  openings  are  only  holes  of  various  forms 
cut  into  a  fiat  surface,  whereas  to  make  it  per- 
fect, it  is  necessary  that  the  lines  of  two  con- 
tiguous openings  should  blend  ti^ether,  being 
separated  by  a  straight  or  cni'vod  moulded 
niullion,  and  not  merely  pierced  as  they  are 
in  this  instance.  This  may  perhaps  be  better 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  windows  of  the  sido- 
aistcs  at  Rhcims,  where  the  point«d  Gothic 
window  haa  become  complete  in  all  its  essential 
parts.  Even  here,  it  will  be  observed  how 
awkwardly  the  circle  fits  into  the  spherical 
triangle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window. 
419.  Window  ai  SI,  Ouc-n.  Indeed,  there  is  an  insuperable  awkwardness 

in  the  small  triangles  necessarily  left  in 
fitting  circles  into  the  spaces  above  the  lancets,  and  beneath  the 
pointed  head  of  the  openings.  When  four  or  five  lights  were  used 
instead  of  two,  this  defect  became  moi-e  apparent ;  and  even  in  the 
example  from  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  419),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Franee,  the  architc<;t  has  not  boon  able  to  obviate  the  discordance 
iKitwccn  the  eoullicting  linos  of  the  cii-cle  and  spherical  triangle.     At 
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last,  after  two  ccnturiee  of  eaniest  trial,  tho  builders  of  those  dnys 
found  themsclvet)  conetrained  to  abandon  entirely  these  beautiful  con- 
struetive  geometric  forms,  for  tracery  of  a  more  managoaMe  nature, 
and  in  place  of  tho  circle,  they  invented  first  a  flowing  tracery,  of 
which    the    window   at    Cliartres  (Woodcut  Ko. 
420)  is  an  exquisite  example ;  and  then  hariag 
shaken  off  tho  trammels    of  constructive  form, 
launched    at   once   into  all    the   vagaries  of  the 
flamboyant   style.      In    this  style   stone  tracery 
was  made  to  look  bent  and  twisted,  as  willow 
wands.     Ita   forms,    it  must  bo  confessed,  were 
always   graceful,   but  constructively   weat,   and 
frequently  extravagant,  showing  a  complete  con- 
trast   to  the   contemporary   perpendicular  style 
followed  in  England.     That  failed  from  the  stiff- 
ness of  ils  forms  ;  this  from  tho  fantastic  pliancy 
with  which   so   rigid   a   material   as    stone   was 
used.     Greatness  or  grandeur  was  as  impossible 
in  flamboyant  tracery,  as  gi-aco  and  beauty  were 
with  the  perpendicular  style ;    still  for  domestic  'm.  window  at  ciwniw. 
edifices,  and  for  the  smaller  churches  erected  in 
tho  ICth  century,  it  must  bo  confessed  tho  flamboyant  stylo  has  a 
cliarm  it  is  impossible  to  resist.     It  is  so  graceful  and  so  fantastically 
brilliant,  that  it  oiiptivates  in  spite  of  our  solieror  reason,  lending  as 
it  docs  an  olegaiicc  to  every  edifice  where  it  is  found,  and  finding  its 
panillel  alone  among  tho  gi-aceful  foncies  of  tho  ijaraccnic  arohiteola 
of  tho  best  age. 

CiKCULAK  Windows. 

By  far  tho  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  class  in  France  are  to  be 
found  among  tho  great  circular  windows  with  which  tho  west  ends 
and  transepts  of  the  cathedrals  were  adorned.  Tliere  is,  I  believe,  no 
instance  in  Franco  of  the  great  straight-mullioned  windows  of  which 
our  architects  were  so  fond,  and  even  where  tho  east  end  terminates 
sfiuarely,  as  at  Laou,  it  has  a  great  rose  window.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  circle,  so  long  as  it  was  wholly  adhered  to,  was  tho 
noblest  form  arch itet^tu  rally,  both  externally  and  iiiteninlly  ;  but  when 
the  triforiuu)  below  it  was  pierced,  and  the  lower  angles  outside  tho 
circle  were  filled  with  tracery,  making  it  into  something  like  o>ir  great 
windows,  the  result  was  a  confusion  of  the  two  modes,  in  which  the 
advantages  of  neither  were  preserved. 

Of  the  earlier  circular  windows,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  in  the 
western  front  at  Chartres  (Wooilcut  No.  421),  of  impoifect  tnicery,  like 
tho  greater  part  of  that  cathedral,  biit  of  groat  size  and  majesty.  ItM 
diameter  is  a9  ft.  across  .the  openings,  and  44  ft.  (J  in.  across  to  the 
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out(!r  uiiiulilingH  of  tho  circle.  Tho«)  of  the  transopte  an;  8tua1ler, 
being  only  ;w  ft.  acnwR  thu  opening,  but  show  a  conniilerablo  advanou 
in  the  art  of  tractry,  which  by  the  time  they  were  executed  waa  Le- 
fx>iiiing  far  K'tter  imdenttood. 

If  Bpace  admitted,  it  wouhi  be  caHy  to  select  examples  to  trace  the 
progretut  of  the  invention  between  these  early  efforts  and  the  aluiuet 
jierfeet  window  that  adorns  the  u'utre  of  the  west  front  at  Kheimti 
{Woodcut  No.  423);  and  again  from  tliis  to  that  at  Evreux  (Woodcut 
No.  424).     In  the  lutli-r  iiiHtance,  the  geometric  formu  have  given  way 


Wn>l  Window,  Ourtmi 


tothelace-workof  flowing  tracery,  of  which  this  ia  a  pi  eaeing  example. 
It  is  further  remarkable  in  ros]K'ct  that  all  the  parts  of  tho  tracery 
or  inulliouB  are  of  tho  Bnnio  thickncsH,  whereas  it  is  usual  in  flowing  or 
flamboyant  tracery  to  jiitroduco  a  considerable  degree  of  subordination 
into  the  jiarte,  dividing  them  into  greater  or  smaller  riba,  thus  avoid- 
ing confusion  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  constructive  apiiearance  which 
it  otherwiso  would"  not  posBcss.  This  is  very  apparent  in  such  a 
window  as  that  which  adorns  tho  west  front  of  St.  Oueir,  at  Uoucii, 
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where  the  parts  are  distinctly  subiiiilinateil  to  ouc  another,  »iid  liave 
consequently  that  strcngtli  anit  character  which  it  is  so  difScult  to 
impart.     It  also  escmpHfies  what  was  before  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  mode 
in  which  the  lower  oitemal  anglai  of  tlie  circle  were  filled  up,  and 
aUo,  in  a  far  more  pleasing  manner  than  usual,  the  mode  in  which  the 
piorcod  triforium  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  decoration.     Owing  to 
the  strong  tranuom  bar  here  emplo}-ed,  there  is  strength  enough  to 
support  the  superetruo- 
turo;    but  as  too  often 
is  the  catio.whcn  this  is 
subduedandkeptumler.  " 
there  is  a  confusion  be 
tweou  the  circular  and  , 
upright  parts,  which  is 
not  pleasing.  It  is  then 
neither  a  oiroular    nor 
an  upright  window,  but 
an    indeterminate  com- 
pound of  two  pleasing 
members,  in  whicli  both 
sufibi'      materially     by 
juxtaposition. 

I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  that  out  of  at 
least  a  hundred  first- 
cla»«  examples  of  thesf 
circular  windows, which 
still  exist  in  France,  no 

two  are  alike.     On  the       ^^        w™t  windo.' si,  Ouen.  cF™i^gtnO 
contrary,  they  present 

the  most  striking  dissimilarity  of  design.  There  is  no  feature  ou 
which  the  French  architects  bestowed  more  pains,  or  in  which  they 
wero  more  successful.  Thoy  are,  indeed,  the  chtf/D-d' teuore  of  their 
decorative  abilities,  and  the  most  pleasiug  individual  features  of  their 
greater  churches.  At  the  same  time,  they  completely  refute  the  idea 
that  the  pointed  form  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  production  of  beauty 
in  decorative  apertures. 

Bays. 
It  may  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  of  thesub- 
division  of  churches  into  bays,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  Iravees. 

The  two  typical  arrangements  of  these  are  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos. 
382  and  383,  as  existing  bcfoi-e  tho  introduction  of  the  pointed  forms. 
In  tho  first  a  great  gallery  runs  over  the  whole  of  the  side  aisle, 
introduced  partly  as  a  constructive  expedient  to  sei-ve  tho  purpose  for 
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which  flying  buttrcBses  were  afterwards  employed,  partly  as  enabling 
the  architect  to  obtain  the  required  elevation  without  extraordinarily 
tall  pillars  or  wide  pier-spaces,  both   which  were  beyond  the  con- 
structive powers  of  the  earlier  builders.      These  galleries  were  also 
useful  as  adding  to  the  accommodation  of  the  church,  as  people  were 
able  thence  to  see  the  ceremonies  performed  below,  and  to  hear  the 
mass  and  music  as  well  as  "from    the   floor  of  the  church.      ITiese 
advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  dignity  and  architec- 
tural beauty  of  the  second  arrangement  (Woodcut  No.  383)  where  the 
whole  height  was  divided  into  that  of  the  aide-aisles  and  of  a  clerestory, 
seimrated  from  one  another  by  a  triforium  gallery,  which  represented 
in  fact  the  depth  of  the  wooden  roof  requisite  to  cover  the  side-aisles. 
When  once  this  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement  was  adopted,  it  con- 
tinued with  very  little  variation  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.*     The 
proj^rtions  generally  used  were  to  make  the  aisles  half  the  height  of 
the  nave.      In    other   words,  the  string-course  below  the  triforium 
divided  the  height  into  two  equal  parts;  the  space  above  that  was 
divided  into  three,  of  which  two  were  allotted  to  the  clerestory,  and 
one  to  the  triforium.^    It  is  true  there  is  perhaps  no  single  instance  in 
which  the  proportions  here  given  are  exactly  presei^ved,  but  they  sufli- 
ciently  represent  the  general  division  of  the  parts,  from  which  the 
architect**  only  deviated  slightly,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  according  to  their  taste  or  caprice.     The  only  really  im- 
I)ortant  change  afterwards  introduced  was  that  of  glazing  the  triforium 
gallery  alno,  by  adopting  a  flat  roof,  or  one  nearly  so,  over  the  side 
aisles,  as  the  nave  in  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  or  by  covering 
each  bay  by  a  pyramidal  roof  not  seen  from  the  interior,  as  is  showii 
in  the  Woodcuts  Nos.  385  and  392.     The  whole  walls  of  the  church, 
with  the  slight  exception  of  the  spandrils  of  the  great  pier-arches, 
having  thus  become  walls  of  glass,  the  mass  of  the  vault  being  sup- 
ported only  by  the  deep  and  bold  constructive  lines  of  which  the 
framework  of  the  glazed  surfaces  consists. 

In  England,  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  instance  of  a 
glazed  triforium,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  in  the 
later  styles  of  the  French  architects,  and  where  it  retains  its  coloured 
glass,  which  is  indispensable,  produces  the  most  fairy- Kke  effects.  It  is, 
however,  questionable  whether  the  deep  shadow  and  constiuctive  pro- 
priety of  the  English  practice  is  not  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory.  In  a 
structure  of  glass  and  iron  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
French  practice;  but  in  a  building  of  stone  and  wood  more  solidity  is 
required  to  produce  an  effect  which  shall  \te  permanently  pleasing. 

^  The  earlier  form  is  found  retained  at  j  of  tlie  13th  it  gave  place  to  the  second, 
Noyon,  at  Paris,  as  shown   in  Wootlcut  \  and  was  not  afterwards  revived. 
No.  360,  and  in  most  of  the  churches  of        '  See  Introduction,  page  29,  Woodcut 
the  12th  century ;  but  in  the  first  years  I  No.  4. 


Vaults. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  essentia]  a  part  of  a  Gothic 
chiircih  the  vault  was,  and  how  completely  it  was  the  governing  power 
that  gave  rorm  to  the  art.  We  have  also  seen  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  architects  arrived  at  the  intersecting  vault,  which  became 
the  typiaH  form  in  the  best  age.  In  Franco  especially  the  stone  vault 
was  retained  throughout  as  a  really  essential  feature,  for  though  the 
English  were  so  successful  in  the  art  of  constructing  ornamental 
wooden  roofs,  the  practice  never  prevailed  in  France. 

In  the  best  age  the  arrangement  of  the  French  vaults  was  extremely 
simple.     The  aisles  were  generally  built  in  square  compartments,  the 
vaults  of  which  were  first  cir- 
cumscribed, each  by  four  equal 
arches  (Woodcut  No.    420),  of 
which  A  A  were  transverse  ribs, 
or  arcs  doubleaux  as  the  French 
called  them,  and  were  used,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  old  tunnel- 
vaults.   These  arches,  as  spring- 
ing from  the  main  points  of  sup- 
port, were  the  principalstrength-     ^jj  WiiiTijn  of  VmilUnK 
euers  of  the  vault,    u  was  called 

the  farmeret,  and  was  a  rib  built  into  the  wall,  of  the  same  form  as  the 
transverse  ribs,  and  so  called  because,  being  the  first  constructed,  it 
gave  the  form  to  the  vault.  Lastly,  there  were  two  more  ribs  spring- 
ing from  angle  to  angle,  and  intersecting  one  another  at  c.  Thcso 
were  called  ogive*,  from  the  Latin  word  augere,  to  strengthen,'  which 
was  tiio  object  of  their  eni|>loynient — and  every  builder  knows  how 
essential  is  the  strength  given  by  them.  In  modem  vaults— in  cellars 
or  dock-vaults  for  instance,  if  built  of  brick — it  is  usual  to  insert  a 
course  of  stone  on  the  edge  of  the  intersection,  for  bricks  used  there 
would  bo  liable  to  bo  crushed  or  fall  out.  But  though  this  is  now 
done  flush  with  the  brickwork,  the  Medieeval  architects  allowed  this 
course  to  project,  not  only  because  such  a  form  was  stronger  in  itself, 
but  because  it  gave  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  strength. 

The  roof  of  the  navo  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same  parts,  only 
that,  Iwing  twice  as  wide  as  each  compartment  was  brood, _^the  length 
of  the  transvoree  ribs  and  of  the  intersecting  ogives  was  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  formerots  than  in  the  aisles.  Another  addition,  aud 
certainly  an  improvement,  was  the  introduction  of  ridge-ribs  (d  d), 

'  TLe  FreiH^h  aDliquariuH  employ  this  I  the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form 
word  oa  if  it  signiflrid  a  pointed  arch,  of  the  nrah  or  tlie  ogM,  Init  is  tlio  nnme  of 
whence  tlicy  donignuto  llic  blylu  itself  ns  n  rib  common  to  tho  rouud4ichc<l  aa  well 
mjiad.    There  \a  nu  doubt,  however,  that    oa  to  tho  pointed  rtylc. 
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marking  tlio  ])oiiit  of  iLv  vault.     Tlieec  cuulil  not  of  otursc  tio  nuLtl 
wiili  circular  archt-H,  wherv  tlicTt-  was  no  central  line  for  tliom  to  mark  ; 
ant!  It  i>ro)ia1)ly  whh  from  tliiu  caanc  tliat  the  French  acldoia  adopted 
them,  having  liuvn  accuHtomo^l  to  vaults  not  rt-quiring  thoiu.    Another 
n^Miu  waa  that  all  thuir  earlier  vaults  were  more  or  lees  domical,  or 
in  other  worda  the  point  c  was  higher  than  the  points  a  or  b,  though 
this  is  more  apparent  Jn  heiapartito  vaults,  or  where  one  com)>art- 
ment  of  the  navo-vaults  tako» 
in  two  of  tho  aisles,  than  in 
I) uadri partite,  like  those  now 
under  consideration.    Still  all 
French  vaults  have  this  i»i- 
culiarity    more    or    lesa,  and 
con 80*1  uently  the  longitudinal 
ridgo-ril>,  whore  used,  has  an 
up  and  down  broken  ap[>car- 
ance,  which  is  extremely  <lis- 
agrecable,  and  must  in  a  great 
measure  have   prevented    its 
adoption.    There  is,  however, 
at  least  one  eKccptiou  to  this 
rule  in  France,  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Souvigny,  repre- 
sented  in   the  Woodcut  No. 
427,  where  this  rib  is   used 
with    BO    pleasing   an    effect 
that  one  is  surprised  it  was 
not  ill  more  general  favour. 

These  are  the  only  features 
usually  employed  by  French 
architects :  but  we  do  some- 
times find  tiercerona,  or 
secondary  ogives,  used  to 
strengthen  as  well  as  to  oma- 

4iT.     Abbey  Cburcli.  Swavlcnv.    (.Knjuj  ■  L'AiicIco  ■.    ..i  i    •       r-  j  ..i 

Buurboniui'.')  ment  the  plain  faces  of  the 

vaults,  one  or  two  on  each 
face,  as  at  K  E  (in  Woodcut  No.  42ii);  Hmall  ribs  or  lierneg,  f  f, 
fVom  Iter,  to  bind,  were  also  occasionally  used  to  connect  all  these  at 
the  centre,  where  they  formed  star  patterns,  and  other  complicated 
but  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  vault.  These  last,  however,  are  rare 
and  exceptional  in  French  vaulting,  though  they  were  treatod  by  the 
English  architects  with  such  success  that  we  wonder  they  were  not 
more  generally  ailoptcd  in  France.  Tho  most  probable  expUnatiou 
appears  to  l»e  tliat  the  Frcucli  archittcts  dupeiidud  more  on  colour 
than  on  relief  for  the  eflect  of  their  vaults,  while  in  England  colour 
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vfas  sparingly  used,  itH  place  being  supplied  by  conBtrnctivo  carving. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methodH 
when  first  used,  the  English  vaults  have  a  great  advantage  now, 
inasmuch  as  the  carving  remains,  while  the  paintings  of  the  others 
have  perished,  and  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging  of  their  original 
eflToct. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  French  vaulting,  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  the  great  polygonal  vault  of  the 
semi-dome  of  the  chevet,  which  as  an  architectural  object  few  will  be 
disinclined  to  admit  is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its  light 
constructive  roof,  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome  of  the  basilican  apse,  notwithstanding  it«  mosaics.  Still,  as 
the  French  used  it,  they  never  quite  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
its  ccnstruction ;  and  in  their  excessive  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
solid  wall,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  surface  for  painted  glass, 
they  often  distorted  these  vaults  in  a  very  un pleasing  manner. 

The  chevet  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No.  409)  presents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  early  form  of  vault,  which,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  windows  and  general  sobriety  of  the  composition,  avoids  the 
defects  above  alluded  to.  Of  the  later  examples  there  are  few, 
except  that  of  Souvigny,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  427,  where  tlic 
difficulty  has  been  entirely  conquered  by  constructing  the  spandrils 
with  pierced  tracery,  so  that  the  vault  virtually  springs  from  nearly 
the  same  height  as  the  arch  of  the  windows,  and  a  very  slight 
improvement  would  have  made  this  not  only  constructively,  but 
artistically  perfect.  This  is  a  solitary  specimen,  and  one  which, 
though  among  the  most  beautiful  suggestions  of  Gothic  art,  has  found 
no  admirers,  or  at  least  no  imitators. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  construction,  these  pierced  semi- 
domes  are  not  only  the  best  specimens  of  French  vaulting,  but  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  form 
a  finer  termination  to  the  cathedral  vista  than  either  the  groat 
windows  of  the  English,  or  the  wonderful  rose  windows  of  the 
French  cathedrals. 

BurXBESSFS. 

The  employment  of  buttresses  was  a  constructive  expedient  that 
followed  almost  indispensably  on  the  use  of  vaults  for  the  roofing  of 
churches.  It  was  necessary  either  to  employ  enormously  thick  walls  t-o 
resist  the  thrust,  or  to  support  them  by  some  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials.  The  theory  of  the  buttress  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  428),  representing  seven  blocks 
or  masses  of  masonry,  disposed  first  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  wall, 
but  which  evidently  affords  very  little  resistance  to  a  thrust  or  push 
tending  to  overturn  it  from  within.     The  left  hand  arrangement  is. 
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from  the  additional  Itrcadth  of  liam;  iu  the  direction  of  tlie  thrust, 

tmich  lew*  liaWe  to  fall  uutwardK,  provided  tlic  diBtanco  ■)f  tie  blocks 

from  one  another  is  not  too  great,  and  the  mass 

^     l-cif  "^  '^®  ^*'*'*  doea  not  prcett  heavily  on  the  inter- 

^         ':   ^^:       mediate  space.     This  lart  difficulty  was  bo  much 

^'  \\   felt  by  the  earlier  French  architects  that,  as  we 

i — \  ■    -■      ■  \    have  Been,  in  the  South  of  France  especially,  they 

<-^  used   the   roof  of  the  eido-aistle  as  a  oontinuous 

'—J  !  buttress  to  resist  the  thrust  of  their  tunnel-vaults. 

Ll  It  was  surmounted  also  by  the  introduction  of 

intersecting  vaults,  inasmuch  as  by  this  expedient 

all  the  thrusts  were  collected  toeether  at  a  point 

over  each  pier,  and  a  resisting  mass  applied  on 

that  one  i»itit  was  sufficient  to  give  all  the  stability  required.     This, 

and  the  desire  of  raising  the   lights  as  high   as   possible  into  the 

rm)f.  were  the  ])rincipal  causes  that-brought  this  form  of  vaulting 

into  general  nse ;  still  it  has  not  yet  been 

shown    that    the   continuous  vault  is  not 

artistically  the  more  l)eautiful  of  the  two 

forms,  if  not  constructively  so  also. 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  to 
bo  mastered,  which  was  that  ihe  principal 
vault  to  be  abutted  was  that  over  the 
nave  or  central  part  of  the  church,  and 
buttresses  of  the  requisite  depth  would 
have  filled  up  the  aide-aisles  entirely.  The 
difficulty  first  presented  itself  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  (Woodcut 
No.  202),  and  was  there  got  over  in  some- 
thing like  the  manner  practically  adopted 
iu  the  Middle  Ages,  except  that  the  arch 
was  there  carried  inside,  whereas  the 
Gothic  architects  threw  the  abutting  arch 
across  on  the  outside  and  above  the  roof. 

Several  of  the  previous  woodcuts '  show 
the  system  of  flying  buttresses  in  various 
stages  of  advancement.     The  view  of  one 
of  those  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  (No.  429) 
exhibits  the  system  in  its  greatest  degree 
'"■™^tbIiM!'^^;l!,rf'^^d^^"Art.■)    of  development.     Here  there  are  two  ver- 
tical and  two  flying  buttresses,  forming  a 
system  of  great  lightness,  but  at  the  same  time  of  immense  construc- 
tive strength,  and  when  used  sparingly  and  with  elegance,  as  in  this 

'  Bee  Woodcuts  Noa.  387.  SftS,  407,  Ac. 
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ii)Btaiic«,  coiistitutiiif;  an  oliject  iif  great  beauty.  'I'ho  abuse  vf  this 
cxi>odioDt,  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Colt^no  and  ulMcwIkcre,  went  very 
far  to  ]nar  the  proper  effect. 

Tho  cathedral  at  Ohartres  preaonts  a  singular  but  very  beautiful 
inetanco  of  an  earlier  form  of  flying  buttress ;  there  the  immense  span 
of  tho  central  vault  put  tho  architects  on  their  mettle  to  provide  a 
Buificicnt  abutment,  and  they  did  it  by  building  what  was  literally 
an  open  wall  across  the  aisle  (see  Woodcut  No.  394),  sti-ongly  arch«1, 
and  the  arches  connected  by  nhort  strong  pillars  radiating  with  the 
voTisaoirs  of  the  arch.  Nothing  could  well  bo  atrunger  and  more 
scientific  than  this,  but  tho  absence  of  iiorpendicularity  in  tho  pillars 
was  unpleasing  to  tho  eye  then  as  now,  and  tho  contrivance  was  never 
repeated. 

A  far  moro  pleasing  form  was  that  adopted  aftorwartlu  at  Amiens 
(Woodcut  No.  4H0)  and  elsewhere,  where  a  series  of  small  tnkcorioil 
arches  stand  on  the  tower  flying 
buttress,  and  support  tho  upper, 
which  Is  straight-lined.      Even 

here,  however,  the  difficulty  is  j 

not  quite  got  over;  tho  unotjual 
height  of  these  connecting  arches, 
and  tho  awkward  angle  which 
tho  lower  supports  make  with 
tho  curvilinear  form  ou  which 
they  rest,  deprive  them  of  tliat 
const  motive  propriety  which 
alone  secures  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory result  in  architecture. 
'iTie  problem  indee<l  is  onewhicli 
tho  French  never  thoroughly 
solved,  though  they  bestowe(T 
immense  pains  upon  it.  Sril- 
liant  as  the  effect  sometimes  is 

of  the  immense  mass  of  pinnacles  130.  riyingBuumi- m  Aniifiu.  (Krun  cimpuy.) 
and  flying  buttresses,  they   are 

seldom  so  pnt  together  as  to  leave  an  entirely  satisfactory  result  on 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Taken  all  in  all  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
example  is  that  of  Rheiins  (Woodcut  No.  395) — those  on  each  side  of 
tho  nave  especially — where  two  bold  simple  arches  transmit  the 
pressure  from  a  bold  exquisitely  pinnacled  buttress  to  tho  sides  of  the 
clerestory,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  either 
as  to  their  purpose  or  their  sufficiency  to  accomplish  tboir  object. 

Notwithstanding  tho  beauty  which  the  French  attained  in  their 
flying  buttresses,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  did  not  carry  this 
feature  too  far.     It  must  be  confessed  that  thero  is  a  tendency  in  the 
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ahiiBC  of  tlie  RyRtoni  to  oonfiiHC  the  outlines  and  to  injure  the  true 
architectural  effect  of  the  exterior.  Internally  it  no  doubt  enable<l 
them  to  lighten  their  piers  and  increase  the  size  of  their  windows  to 
an  unlimite<l  extent,  and  to  judge  fairly  we  must  balance  between  the 
gain  to  the  interior,  and  the  external  disadvantages.  This  we  shall 
be  lietter  al)le  to  do  when  considering  the  next  constnictive  expedient, 
wliich  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  pinnacles. 

PlNNACIX*5. 

The  use  of  pinnacles,  considered  independently  of  their  ornamental 
purposes,  is  evident  enough.  It  is  obvious  that  a  wall  or  pillar  which 
has  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  vault  or  any  other  power  exerted  laterally, 
dei>ends  for  its  stability  on  its  thickness,  its  solidity,  and  generally 
on  its  lateral  strength.  A  material  consideration,  as  affecting  this 
solidity,  is  that  of  weight.  The  most  frequent  use  of  pinnacles  by  the 
French  was  to  surmount  the  piers  from  which  the  flying  buttresses 
sprang.  To  these  piers  weight  and  solidity  were  thus  imparted, 
rendering  them  a  sufficiently  steady  abutment  to  the  flying  arches, 
which  in  their  turn  abutted  the  central  vaults. 

It  must  be  underst^^od  that  these  expedients  of  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  were  only  employed  to  support  the  central  roof  of  the 
nave.  The  vaults  of  the  aisles  were  so  narrow  as  not  to  require  any 
elaborate  system  of  abutments  for  their  support — the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  would  have  sufficed  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  also  had 
the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  supports  designed  for  the  larger  vaults. 

As  a  general  rule  the  English  architects  never  hesitated  to  weight 
their  walls  so  as  to  apply  the  resistance  directly  on  the  point  required, 
and  not  only  adorned  the  roofs  of  their  churches  with  pinnacles,  but 
raised  towers  and  lanterns  on  the  intersections  on  all  occasions.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  always  preferred  placing  these  objects,  not 
on  their  churches,  but  rather  grouped  .around  them,  and  springing 
from  the  ground.  This,  it  is  true,  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  height 
and  lightness  internally  to  an  extent  unknown  in  England.  This 
extravagance  proved  prejudicial  to  the  true  effect  even  of  the  interior, 
while  externally  the  system  was  very  destructive  of  grace  and  har- 
mony. A  French  cathedral  is  generally  solid  and  simple,  as  high 
as  the  parapet  of  the  side-aisles,  but  above  this  base  the  forest  of 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  that  spring  from  it  entirely  obscure  the 
clerestory,  and  confuse  its  lines.  Above  this  again  the  great  mass  and 
simple  form  of  the  high  steep  roof,  unbroken  by  pinnacles  or  other  orna- 
ments, contrasts  iinpleasingly  with  the  lightness  and  confused  lines  im- 
mediately lielow  it.  This  inconsistency  tends  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
French  cathedrals,  and  even  of  their  churches,  though  in  the  smaller 
buildings  the  effect  is  less  gLaring  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  parts. 


An  easy  traositioii  leads  from  piDnacles  to  spires,  the  latter  Leing 

^^Jrff'tlie  perfect  development  of  the  former,  and  each  requiring  the 

■^    assistance  of  the  other  in  producing  a  thoroughly  hormoniouB  effect. 


Still  their  uses  weio  widely  different,  fur  the  spire  never  was  a  ciiii- 
structive  espedient,  or  iisefiil  in  any  way.  Indeed,  of  all  arcliift'ctural 
features,  it  is  the  one  perhaps  to  which  it  is  least  easy  to  apjily  ony 
utilitarian  rule. 

Toweis  were  originally  intixxlnced  in  C'liristian  edifiees  partly  as 
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boll-towers,  partly  as  symbuls  of  power,  and  aometunes  perhape  ae 
fortifications,  to  whicli  may  bo  added  the  general  purpose  of  oma- 
nienling  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  attached,  aod  giving  to  them 
that  dignity  which  elevation  always  convoys. 

Fi-oin  the  tower  the  spire  anise  first  as  a  wooden  roof,  and  as 
height  was  one  of  the 
great  objects  to  be  at- 
tained in  building  the 
tower,,  it  was  natural 
to  eke  this  out  by 
giving  the  roof  an  ex- 
aggerated elevation  be- 
yond what  was  actu- 
ally required  as  a  mere 
protection  from  the 
weather.  When  once 
the  idea  was  conceived 
of  rendering  it  an  or- 
namental feature,  the 
architects  were  not 
long  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious step  was  that  of 
cutting  off  the  angles, 
making  it  an  octagon, 
and  carrj-ing  up  the 
angles  of  the  tower  by 
pinnacles,  with  a  view 
to  softening  the  transi- 
tion between  the  per- 
pendicular and  sloping 
part,  and  reducing  it 
again  to  harmony. 

One  of  the  earliest 
examples  in  which  this 
transition  is  success- 
fully accomplished  is 
in  the  old  spire  at 
t'hartres  (Woodcut  No. 
,».  ,...,., s,.o.,..iv..„.  <.„..„a.,u,a,.,,         ^.^^^^  ^^^  changetom 

the  square  to  the  octagon,  and  from  tho  tower  to  the  pyramid,  being 
managed  with  great,  felicity.  The  western  spires  of  St.  Stephen's 
abbey  at  Caen  (Wooilcut  No.  370),  though  added  in  the  age  of  pointed 
Oothio  to  towtTH  nf  an  earlier  age,  are  also  pleasing  specimens.  But 
perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  in  Franco,  for  itH  size  imd  ago,  in  that 
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of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  431),  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
properties  of  a  good  design  without  either  poverty  or  extravagance. 
The  little  lantern  of  Ste.  Marie  de  TEpine  (Woodcut  No.  410)  though 
small,  is  as  graceful  an  object  as  can  well  be  designed ;  and  the  new 
spire  at  Chartres  (\^'oodcut  No.  393),  as  before  remarked,  is,  except 
as  regards  the  defects  inherent  in  its  age,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Europe. 

This  feature  is  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  rarer  in  France 
than  might  bo  expected.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  many  spires  having 
been  of  wood,  to  their  having  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  to  their 
removal;  while  in  other  instances  it  is  certain  that  the  design  of 
erecting  them  has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  tower,  when 
finished,  having  been  found  insuflBcient  to  bear  their  weight. 

The  ruined  church  of  St.  John  at  Soissons  has  two,  which  are  still 
of  great  beauty.  At  Bayeux  are  two  others,  not  very  beautifal  in 
themselves,  but  which  group  pleasingly  with  a  central  lantern  of  the 

r 

Renaissance  age.  And  at  Coutanoes  there  are  two  others  of  the  best 
age  (Woodcut  No.  400),  which  combined  with  a  central  octagonal 
lantern  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  towers  in  France. 
Here  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  very  low,  and  altogether  the  external 
design  of  the  building  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
art  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  than  with  those  which  found 
favour  in  France. 

Of  the  earlier  French  lanterns,  this  at  Coutances  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  to  be  found  :  of  the  latter  class  there  is  none  finer  than 
that  of  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  432) ;  and  had  the  western  towers 
been  completed  in  the  same  character,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design,  the  towers  of  this  church  would  probably  be  unrivalled. 
Even  alone  the  lantern  is  a  very  noble  architectural  feature,  and 
appropriate  to  its  position,  though  some  of  the  details  mark  the 
lateness  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  examples,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  French  architects  were  not  so  happy  in  their  designs 
of  spires  and  lanterns  as  they  were  in  mcfny  other  features. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller 
decorative  features  that  crowd  every  part  of  the  Gothic  churclies 
of  France,  many  of  which  indeed  belong  more  to  the  department  of 
the  sculptor  than  to  that  of  the  architect,  though  the  two  are  fco 
intimately  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  It  is,  however,  to  the  extreme  care  bestowed  on  these  details 
and  their  extraordinary  elaboration  that  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
best  age  owe  at  least  half  their  effect.  There  are  many  churches  in 
Italy  of  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  ages,  larger  and  grander  in  their 
proportions  than  some  of  the  best  French  examples,  but  tliey  fail  to 

2  p  2 
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proctiico  a  similar  effect  because  these  detaile  are  all — if  the  expreBsion 
may  be  usf.il— maehiiic-niado.  The  name  funua  and  ornamenta  are 
repeated  throughout,  and  too  frequently 
borrowed  from  some  otlier  place  without 
any  evideiice  of  thoiight  or  fitness  in 
■  tlicir  application,  and  consequently  call 
lip  no  responsive  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  BjMM;tator.  On  thin  hido  of  the 
AIpH,  in  the  best  age,  every  moulding, 
every  detail,  exhibitu  an  amount  of 
thought  combined  with  novelty,  and  is 
always  so  appropriate  to  the  place  or 
use  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  it  never 
faik  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  efiect, 
and  to  heighten  to  a  great  extent  the 
beauty  of  the  building  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  corbel  for  instance  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  433  is  as  much  a 
niche  for  the  statue  as  a  bracket  to 
43;>.  Corbel.  (Fruiu  Pidiuu. '  AmiAki  support  the  ends  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults, 
nmugiquM. )  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^j.  ^-^^    thousand   instancea 

which  are  met  with  everywhere  in  Gothic  art  of  that  happy  mixture 

of  the  arts  of  the  mason,  the  carver,  and  the  sculptor,  which,  when 

successfully  combined, 

pixxlucc  a  true  artistic 

effect.  These  combina- 

aud  8o  varied  that  it 
would  be  liopeless  to 
attempt  to  classify 
them,  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the 
varieties  found  in  any 
single  cathedra!.' 

The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  in  all  the  best  buildings  vary 
with  every  shaft,  and  appear  to  have  been  executed  after  the  archi- 
tect had  finished  his  labours,  by  artists  of  a  very  high  class.  In  the 
best  ago,  in  Fi'ancc  at  least,  as  in  the  examples  from  Hheims,  shown  in 

■  M.  Viollct  Lc  Duc'a  '  Dictiowiftiro  j  Tul  Ulustmtwn  of  tIlBCIubenlnpoo^fon«J■ 
d'A^chitec^u^o '  contains  Bcvcml  hundrwl  and  rurtiljly  at  inventjon  of  the  Fn,iicli 
i-xamplex  of  Ihose  minor  nrcrliilorturnl  de-  !  arcliitecta  in  lliosc  dnye.  Ttic  limita  of  this 
Inild  of  French  Mt'diiuynl  nrcliitL-cttuv.  AD  [  work  iln  not  Qilniit  uf  more  tlion  n  men; 
nre  Ibcre  drawn  willi  (ikill,  nnd  engniv«l  '  iJii«-iii;i  nHnniiin  Ui  tins  most  fnsciuHtiuc 
nith  psqnioite  Inslr.    Tiny  form  uwomlcr-  ;  snlijirl. 
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Woodcut  No.  434,  they  would  appear  to  have  retained  a  reminigcence 
of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order,  but  to  have  used  it  with  a  freedom 
entirely  their  own. 

Construction. 

It  has  heon  shown  that  the  exigencies  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  were 
a  stone  roof,  a  glass  wall,  and  as  great  an  amount  of  space  on  the 
floor,  as  little  encumbered  with  pillars  and  points  of  support,  as  could 
be  obtained.  'J'he  two  first  of  these  points  have  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the  last,  however,  demands  a 
few  more  remarks,  as  the  success  achieved  by  the  masons  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  this  respect  was  one  of  their  chief  merits,  though  it 
was  but  a  mechanical  merit  after  all,  and  one  in  which  they  hardly 
surpassed  their  masters  the  Romans.  The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  for 
instance,  covers  a  space  of  68,000  square  ft.,  or  about  the  average 
size  of  a  French  cathedral,  and  the  points  of  support,  or  in  other 
words  the  piers  and  walls,  occupy  only  C900  sq.  ft.,  or  between 
a  9th  and  a  10th  part  of  the  whole  area.  If  we  turn  to  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  we  find  the  points  of  sui)port 
occupying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area,  though  built  on 
the  model,  and  almost  a  copy,  of  the  Roman  basilica.  At  St.  Mary's 
at  Florence  they  occupy  one-fifth ;  and  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  walls"  and  pillars  occupy,  in  the  first  rather 
more,  in  the  other  rather  less,  than  one-sixth.  If  from  these  we  turn 
to  some  of  the  Medireval  examples,  we  find  for  instance  at 

The  wholp  area.  Solid,  Ratio. 

Bourges  61,591  11,908  0-181,  or  between  l-5th  and  l-6th. 

Chortres 68,261  8888  0*130,        ,,  l-8th. 

Paria    64,108  7852  0*122,        ,,  l-8thrtnd  l-9th. 

St.  Ouen 47,107  4637  0*090,        ,,  1-1 0th  and  1-1 1th. 

The  figures,  however,  at  Bourges  include  a  heavy  and  extended 
porch  not  belonging  to  the  original  design,  which  if  omitted  would 
reduce  the  fractional  proportion  considerably;  and  if  the  unbuilt 
towers  of  St.  Ouen  were  excluded,  the  proportion  of  the  points  of 
support  to  the  area  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth. 

Our  best  English  examples  show  a  proportion  of  rather  less  than 
one- tenth,  and  though  they  have  not  the  great  height  and  wide- 
spreading  vaults  of  the  French  cathedrals,  their  spires  and  pinnacles 
externally  perhaps  more  than  counterbalance  this.  Taken  altogether 
it  may  generally  be  stated  that  one- tenth  is  about  the  proportion  in 
the  best  Gothic  churches  of  the  best  age.  When  we  find  it  exceed 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lightness  of  the  walls  and  pillars  has  been 
carried  to  excess,  and  even  in  St.  Ouen,  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  on 
this  side.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  a  church  requires  solidity,  and  apparent  as  well  as  real  strength ; 
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for,  without  affecting  tho  extreme  massivenesa  of  Egyptian  art,  with 
its  wonderful  expression  of  power  and  durability,  there  is  an  opposite 
extreme  far  more  prejudicial  to  true  architectural  effect  in  parading, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  contrivances  of  construction,  so  as  to  gain  the 
utmost  utilitarian  effect  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  means. 
This  the  Egyptians  utterly  despised  and  rejected,  and  heaped  mass 
on  mass,  even  at  the  expense  of  any  convenience  or  use  for  Tvhich  the 
building  might  have  been  designed.  The  French  architects,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  it  their  stndy  to  dispense  with  every  ton  of  stone 
they  could  possibly  lay  aside.  This  system  they  undoubtedly  carried 
too  far,  for,  without  looking  at  such  extreme  examples  as  the  name  of 
Beauvais  or  St.  Ouen,  everywhere  in  France  we  find  a  degree  of  airy 
lightness  and  tenuity  of  parts  destructive  of  many  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  architectural  excellence. 

Furniture  of  Chdrches. 

Little  less  thought  and  expense  were  probably  bestowed  upon 
wliat  we  may  call  the  furnishing  of  Gothic  churches  than  upon 
the  fabrics  themselves.  Though  the  objects  included  in  this  de- 
nomination wove  altogether  of  a  lower  class  of  art,  they  were  still 
essential  parts  of  the  whole  design,  and  we  cannot  fairly  judge  of 
the  buildings  themselves  without  at  least  endeavouring  to  supply 
their  minor  arrangements. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  this  in  France,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  as  no  one  church  or  chapel  displays  at  the  present  day  all  the 
wealth  and  ornament  which  once  belonged  to  it. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  in  France  with  its  original  altar, 
the  most  sacred  and  therefore  generally  the  most  richly  adorned  part 
of  the  whole.  These  have  either  been  plundered  by  the  Huguenots, 
rebuilt  in  the  execrable  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  destroyed 
during  the  Eevolution. 

The  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rouen  are  among  the  few  which 
retain  their  original  stalls ;  and  the  inclosure  of  the  choir  at  Chartres 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  ornamental  sculpture  to  be  found. 
That  at  Alby  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  fragments  of  this  feature 
still  exist  in  many  cathedrals. 

The  Rood-screens,  or  Jubes,  which  almobt  all  French  churches  once 
possessed,  are  rarer  than  even  the  other  parts  of  these  inclosures.  A 
good  example  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madelaine  at 
Troyes,  (Woodcut  No.  435)  which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the  rich- 
ness of  decoration  that  was  sometimes  lavished  on  these  parts.  Though 
late  in  age,  and  aiming  at  the  false  mode  of  construction  which  was 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  it  displays  so  much  elegance  as 
to  disarm-  criticism.     It  makes  us  too  regret  the  loss  of  the  rood-screens 
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of  St.  Onen's  (of  which  wo  cao  alono  judge  from  drawings)  and  of  the 
larger  cathedrals ;  though  of  these  we  are  ahle  to  form  Home  idea  hy 
following  out  the  design  of  the  lateral  screens,  of  which  they  foiined 

If  to  these  wo  add  the  altars  of  the  minor  chajKils,  with  the  screens 
that  divided  them  from  the  nave,  the  tomhs  of  wealthy  prelates  and 
nobles,  the  organ  galleries,  with  their  spiral  stairs  and  richly-carved 


instrament  cases,  and  all  the  nnmhorless  treafiiires  of  art  accumnlated 
by  wealth  and  piety,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  Mediteval 
cathedral  really  was,  though  scarcely  one  now  exists  in  any  part  of 
Europe  in  an  entire  state. 

DoaEsric  AECEnTEoruRE, 
It  is  probable  that  specimens  remain  sufficient  to  elucidate  in  an 
archeeological  point  of  view  the  progreas  of  domestic  architecture  in 
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Franco,  and  tlietL-liy  to  illustrato  tho  early  manners  and  custotna  of 
the  peoplo;  but  tlieso  remains  aro  much  less  magnificent  and  are 
lesH  perfectly  preserved  than  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  have 
ciinawiueiitly  received  com imm lively  little  attention. 

Had  any  of  the  royal  palaces  been  preserved  to  our  day,  or  even 
any  of  the  greater  municipal  buildings,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.  Tlie  former  have,  however,  perished,  without  an  exception  ; 
and  as  regards  tho  latter,  France  ttoenia  alwaya  to  have  presented  a 
i-cmarkalile  contrast  to  tho  uoighbunring  country  of  Flanders. 

Ng  town  in  France  proiier  seems  to  have  [KissesHoiI  in  the  Middle 
Ages  either  a  municipality  of  importance  or  a  town-hall  of  any  note. 
Those  found  within  its  present  iHiundaries  belonged  to  Flanders  or 
(.Jerinauy  at  tho  time  of  their  erection. 

Ill  a  work  like  tho  present,  which  is  harely  sufficient  in  extent  to 
admit  of  all  the  giortt  typieal  examples  of  architectural  art  being 
enumerated,  much  less  described,  it  ia  evident  that  to  domestic  art 
a  very  subordinate  j)osition  must  bo  assigned.  Perhaps  it  ought  to 
bo  omitted  altogether.  There  are,  however,  so  many  beauties  in  even 
tho  most  insignificant  productions  of  the  great  ages,  that  it  may  be 
expedient  at  least  to  direct  attention  to  the  snbject,  and  the  three 
examples  hero  given  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  art  at 
_  the  three  great  eiwcha  of  the  French  Gothic  stylo, 

Tho  first  (Woodcnt  No.  430)  is  from  a  house  at  Cluny,  and  ex- 
hibits tho  round-aiched  arcade  with  its  alternate  single  and  coupled 
CLilumns,  which  arrangcnient 
was  nsual  at  that  period,  and 
of  whicli  examples  are  found  all 
over  the  Sonth  of  France,  and 
as  far  north  at  least  as  AuxeiTo. 
'I'he  second  (Woodcnt  No.  437) 
represents  a  house  at  Yrieix,  and 
shows  the  pointed  Gothic  style 
in  its  period  of  greatestdovelop- 
ment;  and  although  the  open- 
ings are  of  lai^r  extent  than 
would  !«  convenient  in  this 
climate,  they  are  not  more  so 
than  would  be  suitable,  while 
they  give,  in  the  South  of  Franco, 
tjs.     H.wi.'uiL'iuii.v.   i,i'ri.inii.iii:ui>.,u<i J  great  lightness  and  elegance  to 

the  facade.  Tho  third  example 
ia  from  the  portal  of  tho  Dncat  Palace  at  Nancy  {Woodcut  No.  438), 
and  is  an  instance  of  the  form  the  style  took  when  on  tho  verge 
of  tho  Renaissance.  It  is  not  without  elegance,  though  somewhat 
strange  and   unmeaning,  and,  except  as  regards  the  balconies,  the 
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partfl  generally  eeem  designed  ftolely  for  urnainent  without  any  con- 
structive or  utilitarian  motive. 

One  of  the  most  exteni^ive  ae  w&ll  &a  one  of  the  beet  specimens 
of  French  domestic  architecture  is  the  house  of  Jacques  Coeur,  at 
Bourgea,  now  used  as  the  town-hall.  It  was  built  by  the  wealthy 
but  ill-used  banker  of  Charles  VII.,  and  every  part  of  it  shows 
evidence  of  careful  design  and  elaborate  execution;  it  was  elected 
too  at  au  age  before. the  stylo  had  become  entirely  debased,  and  as 
a  private  resilience  situated  in  a  town,  and  therefore  without  any 
attempt  at  fortification,  is  the  best  that  Franco  now  possesses. 


The  chateau  of  Meillan  (Cher)  is  nearly  a  reiietition  of  the  same 
design,  but  at  least  a  hundred  jeara  more  motlcrn. 

Rouen  possesaes  several  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  a  lato 
date;  so  does  Paris — and  among  others,  the  celebrated  Iliitol  de  Cluny. 
Few  of  the  great  towns  are  however  without  fragments  of  some  sort, 
but  hardly  any  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  separate  notice 
or  illustration. 

France  is  not  so  rich  as  either  Germany  or  England  in  specimens 
of  castellated  architecture.  This  does  not  apparently  arise  from  the 
fact  of  no  castles  having  been  built  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  rather 
from  their  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  more  convenient 
dwellings  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  and  even  before  his  time, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use.  Still  the  chateaux  of  Pierre- 
funds  and  Coucy  are  in  their  own  class  as  fine  as  anything  to  be  found 
elsewhere.     The  circular  keep  of  the  latter  castlo  is  perhaps  unique. 
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both  from  ita  form  and  dimensions ;  but  being  entirely  gutted  inside 
its  architectural  features  aro  gone,  and  it  is  now  diflScuIt  to  under- 
Htand  how  it  was  originally  arranged,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
lightwl  and  rendered  habitable.' 

Tancftrville  still  retains  some  of  the  original  features  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, OB  do  also  the  castles  of  Falaise  and  GaillanL 


438.  Porul  DC  Ibe  I>unl  Ptiaa  at  Nancy.    (Frmn  Dosmnenrd.) 

The  keeps  of  Vineennes  and  Lochcs  are  still  remarkable  for  their 
height,  though  they  hardly  retain  any  features  which  can  be  called 
strictly  architectural.  In  the  South,  the  fortified  towns  of  Carcassonne 
and  Aigucs  Mortes,  and  in  the  North,  Fougdree,  retain  as  much  of  their 

'  VinlUt  le  Due,  in  bU  'Architecture  r  means  cxplninB  how  the  interinr  wna 
Militaire,'  p.  96.  gives  n  seotion  of  the  liglitcd,  not  does  it  nccord  with  whnt  I 
Donjon  iit  Cnucv,  iThieh,  hoBPver,  by  no  |  believe  I  enn  there. 


t 
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walls  and  defences  as  almost  any  place  in  Europe.  The  former  in 
particular,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  gives 
a  singularly  favourable  and  impressive  idea  of  the  grave  Aajesty  of 
an  ancient  fortalice.  Dut  for  alterations  and  desecrations  of  all  sorts, 
the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  would  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able castles  in  Europe :  even  now  its  extent  and  the  massiveness  of  its 
walls  and  towers  are  most  imposing. 

These  are  all  either  ruins  or  fragments  ;  but  the  castle  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Normandy,  retains  nearly  all  the'  features  of  a  Mediaeval 
fortress  in  suflScient  perfection  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  in 
imagination  at  least.  The  outer  walls  still  remain,  encircling  the 
village,  which  nestles  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The  church 
crowns  the  whole,  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  halls  of  the  knights, 
the  kitchens  and  offices,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  establish- 
ment, intermingled  with  fortifications  and  defensive  precautions  that 
mubt  have  made  the  place  nearly  impregnable  against  such  engines  of 
war  as  existed  when  it  was  erected,  even  irrespective  of  its  sea-girt 
position. 
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The  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  forms  an  architectural  province  as 
distinct  and  in  many  respects  as  interesting  as  any  in  Europe.  Its 
style  does  not,  it  is  true,  possess  that  simplicity  combined  with 
grandeur  which  characterises  the  one  great  united  effort  of  Central 
Franco,  but  it  is  more  varied  and  picturesque,  and  as  fully  expressive 
of  the  affinities  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

As  we  may  leam  from  their  language,  the  dominant  race  during 
the  Middle  Ages  spoke  a  dialect  very  closely  allied  to  the  pure 
German,  which  proclaimed  their  affinity  to  their  neighbours  on  the 
Rhine;  but  what  their  architecture  tells  us,  though  their  language 
does  not,  is  that  there  was  a  very  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood 
in  their  veins  which  expresses  itself  in  almost  every  building  they 
erected. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  German  immigrants 
seem  to  have  completely  overpowered  the  original  Belgas,  and,  like 
true  Aryans,  to  have  divided  themselves  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  municipalities,  with  no  established  capital  and 
acknowledging  no  central  authority.  At  times  these  communities 
did  submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  Dukes  and  Counts,  but  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  particular  purposes  they  occasionally 
even  sought  the  protection  of  some  powerful  monarch;  but  they 
never  relinquished  their  right  of  self-government  nor  fell  under  the 
power  of  feudal  chiefs,  or  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  to  the  same  extent 
as  prevailed  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
spirit  of  independence  was  sustained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  immense  extension  of  commercial  industry  which  the  fortunate 
position  of  Belgium,  combined  with  the  energy  of  her  inhabitants, 
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enabled  her  to  develope.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  engaged  in 
feudal  wars  and  profitless  crusades,  the  peaceful  burghers  of  the 
Belgian  cities  were  quietly  amassing  that  wealth  which  gave  them 
individually  such  importance  as  free  citizens  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  raised  their  towns,  and  eventually  their  country,  to  the 
state  of  prosperity  it  maintained  till  the  destruction  of  their  liberties 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  ' 

These  historical  circumstances  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiar 
character  observable  in  the  architectural  remains  of  this  country, 
in  which  we  find  no  trace  of  any  combined  national  effort.  Even  the 
epoch  of  Charlemagne  passed  over  this  province  without  leaving  any 
impress  on  the  face  of  the  country,  nor  are  there  any  buildings  that 
can  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  influence  and 
power.  The  great  churches  of  Belgium  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  individual  exertions  of  the  separate  cities  in  which 
they  are  found,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  several  require- 
ments. The  same  spontaneous  impulse  gave  rise  to  the  town-halls 
and  domestic  edifices,  which  present  so  peculiar  and  fascinating  an 
aspect  of  picturesque  irregularity. 

Even  the  devastation  by  the  Xormans  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  seems  to  have  passed  more  lightly  over  this  country  than 
any  other  in  the  North  of  Europe.  They  burned  and  destroyed 
indeed  many  of  the  more  flourishing  cities,  but  they  did  not  occupy 
them,  and  when  they  were  gone  the  inhabitants  returned,  rebuilt 
their  habitations,  and  resumed  their  habits  of  patient  self-supporting 
labour ;  and  when  these  inroads  ceased  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
onward  career  of  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  community 
then  established  in  Europe. 

In  a"  historical  point  of  view  the  series  of  buiklings  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  complete  than  the  wonderful  group  we  have  just 
passed  in  review  in  France.  In  size,  the  cathedrals  of  Belgium  are  at 
le£U9t  equal  to  those  that  have  just  been  described.  In  general  interest, 
no  cathedral  of  France  exceeds  that  of  Toumay,  none  in  gorgeousness 
that  of  Antwerp ;  and  few  surpass  even  those  of  Louvain,  Mechlin, 
Mons,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Notwithstanding  their  magnificence,  how- 
ever, it  must  bo  confessed  that  the  Belgian  cathedrals  fail  in  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  architectural  design  when  compared  with  those 
on  their  southern  border.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  art  never 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  organised  and  educated 
body  of  clergy  like  that  of  Franco,  but  more  to  the  ethnographic 
difference  of  race,  which  in  the  first  place  prevented  centralisation, 
and  also  rendered  them  less  keen  in  their  appreciation  of  art,  and 
less  influenced  by  its  merits.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their 
ecclesiastical  buildings  do  not  display  that  elegance  of  proportion,  and 
that  l^eauty  of  well-considered  and  appropriate  detail,  whicli  every- 
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where  pleaae  and  satiafy  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  cathedrals 

of  France. 

These  remarks  apply  solely  to  ecclesiastical  art.  In  speoimeiis  of 
the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Belgium 
surpasses  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
put  together.  Her  town-halls  and  markets,  and  the  residences  of 
her  burghers,  still  display  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  unsurpasBed 
by  anything  of  the  age,  and  remain  to  this  day  the  best  index  of 
the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  communities  to  which  they 
belonged. 

All  this  is  of  course  only  what  might  be  expected  from  Tvhat 
we  know  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  the  people.  An  Aryan 
race,  loving  independence,  cultivating  self-government,  and  steadily 
following  those  courses  which  lead  to  material  well-being  and  wealth  ; 
and  underlying  these  a  Celtic  race,  turbulent  at  times,  loving  art, 
appreciating  its  beauties,  and  clothing  the  municipal  requirements 
with  the  picturesque  graces  of  architectural  design. 

The  difference  between  this  country  and  Central  France  appears 
to  be  that  in  the  latter  country  the  Celtic  element  was  in  excess  of  the 
Aryan,  while  in  Belgium  this  condition  was  reversed,  and  this  at  least 
is  precisely  what  we  find  expressed  in  her  art. 

Of  the  oldest  churches  of  Belgium,  a  large  proportion  are  known 
to  us  only  by  tradition,  they  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  the  larger  and  more  splendid  buildings  which  were  demanded  by 
the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  cities.  Of 
those  which  remain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Soignies,  built  in  065  by  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  though  probably  not  quite  finished  within  that  century,  it  still 
retains  the  features  of  the  10th  century  more  completely  than  almost 
any  church  in  Europe.  This  church,  that  of  St.  Michele  at  Pavia, 
and  the  Minster  at  Zurich,  constitute  a  trio  very  similar  to  one  another 
in  design  and  in  size,  and  differing  principally  in  the  degree  of  finish 
they  display,  this  being  by  far  the  rudest  in  construction  of  the  three. 
It  possessed  originally  a  western  tower  and  a  central  lantern,  the 
upper  parts  of  both  which  are  modernised.  The  east  end  was  square, 
though  possessiDg  a  shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  may  have  been  altered,  and  is  built  up  on  the  outside  so  as  to 
render  examination  impossible. 

Another  church,  only  slightly  more  modem,  that  of  St.  Gertrude  at 
Nivelles  (Woodcut  No.  439),  presents  the  same  peculiarity,  of  having 
a  square  termination  towards  the  east,  though  it  seems  originally  to 
have  had  an  apse  at  the  west  end,  where  the  facade  was  carried  up  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  square  tower, 
flanked   by  a  circular   one   on   eacli   side.     The   latter   retain   their 
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original  form,  though  the  central  tower  wae  rebuilt  in  the  15th 
century.  This  church  was  built  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  llth 
century,  and  was  de- 
dicated in  1045,  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. 
ossieting  at  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  a  first- 
claes  church  with  two 
transepts,  and  remains 
externally  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  as  then 
built.  Theinteriorwas 
entirely  destroyed  in 
the  middle  of  the  last 
century ,  which  isavery 
great  loss,  although 
the  new  arrangement 
Avhich  has  replaced  it 
is  in  itself  remarkably 
^ell  designed. 

Paesintr  over  some 
minor     examples,    we  by  thr  Aumor.) 

come  to  the  cathe<lral 

of  Toumay,  to  the  architect  and  artist  the  moat  interesting  of  ihe 
province.  It  is  a  firat-class  cathedral,  more  than  400  ft.  in  length 
internally,  and  covering  with  its  dependencies  an  atea  of  (i'2,526  ft. 
It  coneists  of  a  nave,  dedicated  in  1066  ;  of  a  transept,  bnilt  about  the 
year  1146;  the  choir,  which  formed  part  of  thia  arrangement,  was 
dedicated  in  1213,  but  gave  place  about  a  century  afterwards  to  that 
now  standing,  which  was  dedicated  in  1338,  so  that  within  itself  it 
ooiifains  a  complete  history  of  the  style ;  and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  considerahlo  incongruity  in  the  three  specimens  here  brought 
tt^ether,  as  thoy  are  the  best  of  their  respective  classes  in  Belgium, 
the  effect  is  not  unplea«ing,  and  their  arrangement  fortunate,  inas- 
much as,  entering  by  the  western  door,  yon  pass  first  through  the 
massive  architecture  of  the  llth  to  the  bolder  and  more  expanded 
features  of  the  12th  century,  a  fitting  Vestibule  to  the  exaggeruteil 
forme  which  prevailed  during  the  14th.  In  the  woodciit  (No.  441) 
the  three  styles  arc  represented  as  they  stand;  but  it  would  re<piire 
far  more  elaborate  illustration  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
deeply  galleried  nave,  which  surpasses  any  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  bnt  which  is  here  eclipsed  by  the  two  remaining  apsctt 
of  the  transept.  These,  notwithstanding  a  certain  rudeness  of  detail, 
are  certainly  the  finest  productions  of  their  age,  and  aio  as  magnifi- 
cent pieces  of  architecture  as  can  Ix!  concciveil.     The  choir  is  the 
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least  BatiBractory  jmrt  of  the  whole ;  for  though  ilisplHying  a  certain 
beauty  of  proportion,  and  the  most  undoubted  darinj;  of  conBtruetion, 
its  effect  is  frail  and  weak  iti  the  eicti^ine.     >StiU,  if  the  tracery  were 
icfltored  to  the  windows,  and  these  filled  with  painted  glass,  great 
part  of  this  defect  might  bo  removed.     At  the  best,  the  chief  merit 
of  this  choir  is  its  clover  and  daring  construction,  but  even  in  this 
the  builder  miscalculated  hin  on'n  strength,  for  it  was  found  necessary 
to  double  tlio   thickness  of 
all  the  piers  after  they  were 
first  erected.    This  addition 
would   have    been    an   im- 
provement   if   it  had    been 
l«irt  of  the  orij^nal  design, 
but  as  it  now  is  it  appears 
only  to  betray  the  weakness 
which     it    was    ineant    to 
conceal. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  originally  there  were 
any  entrances  at  the  west 
front ;  at  least  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  central  door- 
way; and  probably  tJic 
principal  entrances  were,  as 
in  most  German  churches, 
under  lateral  porches. 

Externally,     the     west 
front  had  neither  the  flank- 
ing towers  of  the  Konnan 
church,  nor  the  frontispiece 
usual  in  Germany,  but  ter- 
minated    in    a    gable    tlie 
height  of  the  wooden  roof 
of  the  nave.     I'he  original 
church  was  triapsal,  and  a 
uB.   PianofCaiiiainiaiTiPurn.ij'.  .Scaio  JOB  fi.  tij  1  in.       large  square  tower  adorned 
the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and   transept,  which  was  originally  surrounded  by  six  tall  square 
towers,  two  belonging  to  each  of  the  apses.     Four  of  these  still  exist, 
and  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  central  tower  form  as  noble  a 
group  as  is  to  bo  found  in  any  church  of  this  province.    In  its  triapsftl 
state,  its  superior   dimensions   and  the  greater  height  of  its  towers 
muBt  have   rendei-ed   it   a  more    striking  building   than    even  the 
AjHwHes'  Church  at  Cologne,  or  indeed  any  other  cburcL.of  its  age. 
llceidoB  the  churches  already  described,  there  aro  a  considerable 
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number  in  Belgium  bulonging  to  the  11th  century,  such  i 
Bartholomew  at  Lioge; 
St.  Serviu'e,  Maostricht ; 
the  church  at  Ruremonde 
(almost  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Apostles' 
Church  at  Colt^ne),  and 
others  of  more  or  loss 
importance  scattered  over 
the  country.  They  al- 
most all  possess  the  pe- 
culiarity of  having  no 
entrance  in  their  west 
fronts,  hut  hare  instead 
a  massive  screen  or  fron- 
tispiece surmounted  by 
two  or  throe  towers. 
This  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  old  church 
of  St,  Jacques  at  Liege. 
The    church    of    Notre 

Dame  de  Maestricht  pre-  **'■  ■''i^'iwii'ftviiirai  funi'PiiurchurcUiitTiraraay.i 
Bcuts  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated example  of 
this  description  of  front 
(Woodcut  No.  442).  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  feature,  nor 
have  we  any  reason  to 
regret  its  abandonment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proper  place  for 
the  principal  entrance  to 
a  church  is  the  end  op- 
posite the  altar,  where 
this  screen  prevented  its 
being  placed. 

Among  the  smaller 
antiquities  of  this  age, 
none  are  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  the  little 
chapet  of  St.  Sang,  at 
-  Bruges,  built  by  Thierry 
of  Alsace,  on  his  retuni 
from  the  HolyLand,-A.ii. 
1150;  it  is  a  small  double  chapel,  of  a  form  very  common  in  Oermany, 
VOL.  I.  2  q 
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Iiut  leea   ornate  than  tliu 
two  spirea,  rcpreBt'iittti  in 


(t'Tom  ■  .Skeub  bj  tb«  i 


K  generally  were.  At  one  angle  of  it  are 
\Vwnlout  No.  44:1 ;  the  more  slender  of  these 
would  not  excite  remark  if  found  in  Cairo 
or  Aleppo,  bo  exactly  does  it  tate  tho 
Eabtem  form  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  belong  to  the  16th  or  17th  cen- 
tury; it  is  only  one,  however,  of  the 
numerous  instancen  that  go  to  prove  huw 
completely  art  retnniod,  at  the  period 
called  the  Uenaissancc,  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started  some  four  or  five  oeo- 
f  urieB  earlier.  It  returned  with  eomething 
more  of  purity  of  detail  and  better  coo- 
atruction,  but  unfortunately  without  that 
propriety  of  dcKign  and  grandeur  of  con- 
ception which  mark  even  the  rude  build- 
ings of  the  first  r^aiManet  of  Gothic  art. 

Belgium  IB  rich  in  small  specimens  of 
transitional    architecture,  and  few  of  her 
more     extensive    eccloaiastical     estabiish- 
luents  are  without  some  features  of  this 
olase,  often  of  groat  beauty.      Their  age 
has   not  yet,    however,   been  determined 
with    anything  like  precision  by  the  Belgian    antiquaries;    but  on 
the  whole,  it  seems   that   in    this,  as  in   most  other  respects,  this 
country  followed  the  German  much  more  closely  than  the  French 
ty[ie,  hesitating  long  before  it  adopted  the  pointed  arch,  and  cling- 
ing te  circular  fonns  long  after  it  had 
Ijcou  employed  elsewhere,  oscillating 
between  tho  two   in  a  manner  very 
piizzling,   and   rendering    more    care 
necessary   in  determining  dates  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.     Be- 
sides this,  none  of  the  Belgian  build- 
ings have  yet  been  edited   in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  materials  for  the 
establishment    of    any   certain    rule. 
I'erhape  tho  most  interesting  specimen 
of 'the   transitional  period,   and  cer- 
444. '  windD-  In  fhiirch  ni  viiicn.  n«r     tainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  niins 
i;en.ppe.  (F™,i  H  ^k.-.<.h  by  tho  Auihor.)    j^  ^j^^  couutry,  is  tho  abbey  church 

of  Villers,  near  Gonapiie,  a  building  339  ft.  in  length  by  67  in  width, 
built  with  all  tho  purity  of  what  we  would  call  the  Early  English 
style,  but  with  a  degree  of  experimental  imperfection  in  the  tracery 
of  which  I  hardly  know  an  example  elsewhere.     The  refresentation 
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here  given  (Woodcut  No.  444)  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  transept 
will  ex})lain  this ;  throughout  it  the  tracery  consists  of  holes  cut  into 
slabs;  yet  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1225,  and 
only  finished  in  1276.  In  Germany  such  a  date  would  be  probable  ; 
in  France  a  similar  specimen  would  be  assigned  to  a  period  from 
70  to  1 00  years  earlier. 

Among  the  many  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  get  rid  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  pointed  form  for  windows,  was  that  in  the  choir  of 
!Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  at  Brussels  (1216?),  where  the  circular 
tracery  is  inserted  in  a  circular-headed  window,  producing  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect,  both  internally  and  oxternaDy,  than  the  pointed 
form,  except  with  reference  to  the  vault,  with  which  it  is  so  little  in 
accordance  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
no  attempt  made  afterwards  to  renew  it. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Belgium  possesses  about  twenty 
first-class  churches  of  pointed  architecture,  all  deserving  attentive 
consideration,  some  of  them  being  almost  unrivalled  edifices  of  their 
class.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Liege,  begun  in 
1 189,  exhibiting  the  style  in  great  purity.  It  has  no  western  entrance, 
hut,  like  St.  Croix,  St.  J  acques,  and  all  the  principal  churches  of  this 
city,  is  entered  by  side  porches. 

A  little  later  we  have  the  eastern  parts  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels 
(a.d.  1 220),  and  two  other  very  beautiful  churches :  Notre  Dame  de 
Tongres  (1240),  and  St.  Martin,  Ypres  (1254).  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  purest  and  ly»st  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  13th  century  in 
Flanders ;  and  of  about  the  same  age  is  the  beautiful  church  of  N.  D. 
de  Dinant.  These  are  almost  the  only  important  specimens  of  the  con- 
temporary art  of  the  13th  century  which  still  Excites  our  admiration 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  France.  Almost  all  the  great  cathedrals  in 
that  country  belong  to  this  age,  which  was  also  so  prolific  of  great 
buildings  in  England.  But  Belgium  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  impulse  then  given  to  church  architecture. 
Her  buildings  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole  period  from  the 
10th  to  the  16th  century,  as  the  steadily  growing  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try demanded  them,  and  but  little  influenced  by  the  great  political 
oscillations  of  her  neighbours. 

In  the  next  century  we  have  N.  D.  de  Huy  (1311),  the  beautiful 
parish  church  at  Aerschot  (1337),  and  N.  D.  de  Hal  (1341)— small  but 
elegant  places  of  worship.  The  two  crowning  examples,  however,  of 
this  age  are  N.  D.  of  Antwerp  (1352-1411),  and  St.  Kombaut,  Malines. 
The  choir  of  this  latter  church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1366,  having 
been  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  that  at  Antwerp,  but  the 
nave  was  not  erected  till  a  century  afterwards  (1456-1464),  and  the 
tower  was  not  carried  even  to  its  present  height  till  the  16th  century. 

Antwerp  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 

2  vi  2 
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Europe,  being  390  ft.  long  by  170  inwidlh  inside  the  nave,  and  cover- 
ing rather  moro  than  70,000  sq.  ft.  As  will  bo  seen  by  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  445),  it  is  divided  into  seven  aielee,  which  gives  a  vast 
intricacy  and  ]>ictun«quenesa  to  the  perspective;  but  there  is  a  want 
of  harmony  among  the  parts, 
and  of  subordination  and 
proportion,  sadly  destructive 
of  true  architectural  effect; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  its 
size,  it  looks  mu(;h  smaller 
internally  tluin  many  of  the 
French  cathedrals  of  far 
smaller  dinienBions.  If  the 
length  of  the  nave  had  been 
divided  into  lea  bays  instead 
of  only  six,  and  the  centra! 
aisle  had  been  at  leaut  10  ft. 
■wider,  which  space  could 
cattily  have  been  spared  from 
the  outer  one,  the  apparent 
size  of  the  church  vrould  have 
been  greatly  increased ;  but 
I>e8ide8  thia,  it  wants  lieight, 
and  its  details  show  a  de- 
cadence which  nothing  can 
redeem. 

Its    magnificent    portal, 

with  its  one  finished  tower 

406  ft.  in  height,  was  ooiu- 

"scukiou'it'iolin""'"^  menced   in   1422,  but  only 

finished  in  1518,  and  is  more 

in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  16th  century  than  of  the  original 

design.     Although  from  the  lateness  of  its  date  it  is  impossible  to  be 

satisfied  either  with  the  outline  or  the  detail,  it  is  still  bo  gorgeous  a 

specimen  of  art,  and  towers  so  nobly  over  the  buildings  of  the  city,  as 

to  extort  our  admiration,  and  a  man  must  have  very  little  feeling  for 

the  poetry  of  art  who  can  stop  to  criticise  it  too  closely. 

The  spire  at  Chartrcs  (Woodcut  No.  393)  is  more  elegant  in  out- 
line, hut  the  design  of  its  base  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  upper 
part,  and  its  effect  is  injured  by  the  great  height  of  the  building  to 
which  it  is  attached.  That  at  Strasburg  is  very  inferior  in  outline, 
so  is  ^t.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  open- 
work spires  of  Friburg  and  Cologne  are  not  mistakes.  The  base  of 
the  Antwerp  spire  is  perfect  in  proportion  and  good  in  detail ;  the 
caprice  begins  only  when  near  the  top,  where  it  constructively  can  do 
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no  harm,  and  is  much  less  offensive  than  it  would  be  lower  down.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  taking  it  altogether  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  liH  kind  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  great  question  if  the  second  spire,  were  it  completed  as 
originally  designed,  would  add  to,  or  detract  from,  the  beauty  of  the 
composition.  An  unfinished  design  is  always  un pleasing,  but,  on  the 
whole,  twin  spires,  without  a  very  prominent  central  object,  do  not 
seem  a  pleasing  form  of  design. 

The  church  of  St.  Rombaut  at  Malines,  though  very  much  smaller 
than  that  at  Antwerp,  being  only  300  ft.  in  length  internally,  and, 
including  the  tower,  only  385  ft.  over  all  externally,  is  still  a  far  more 
satisfactory  church  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  finast 
of  those  which  have  round  pillars  in  the  nave  instead  of  the  clustered 
columns  which  give  such  beauty  and  such  meaning  to  most  of  the 
churches  of  this  age.  It  was  originally  designed  to  have  one  western 
spire,  which,  if  completed,  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  nearly 
650  English  feet.  It  was  never  carried  higher  than  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire,  320  ft.,  and  at  that  height  it  now  remains.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
immense  depth  of  its  buttresses  and  the  boldness  of  its  outline  giving 
it  a  character  seldom  surpassed. 

St.  Pierre's,  of  Lou  vain,  is  a  worthy  rival  of  these  two ;  for  though 
perhaps  a  century  more  modem,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  once  on  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  building  a  congruity  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  defects  in 
its  details.  The  fagade,  which  would  have  rendered  it  the  noblest 
building  of  the  three,  has  never  been  completed.  It  was  designed  on 
the  true  German  principle  of  a  great  western  screen,  surmounted  by 
three  spires,  the  central  one  635  ft.  in  heiglit,  the  other  two  430  ft. 
each.^ 

Where  suflScient  width  can  be  obtained,  this  seems  a  legitimate 
and  pleasing  form  of  composition.  Twin  towers  like  those  designed 
from  Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Antwerp,  would  overpower  any  church 
and  are  wanting  in  variety.  Two  small  towers,  with  one  taller 
between,  is  a  more  pleasing  composition,  though  equally  destructive 
to  the  effect  of  the  building  behind.  The  English  plan  of  throe  spires, 
as  at  Lichfield,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  arrangement;  but  this 
form  the  continental  architects  never  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  consequently  the  single  spire,  as  at  Malines  or  Ulm,  is  perhaj>s 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If  not  that,  then  the 
triple-spired  fa9ado  designed  for  Lou  vain  would  prolmbly  be  the  l)est. 

Those   above   enumerated   are   certainly  the  finest   specimens  of 


»  A  beautiful  drawing  of  this  ffu^de  to  a  very  lai  ge  scale  still  exists  in  the  town-hnll 
of  the  city,  as  well  rs  a  molel  in  stone,  from  which  the  intended  effect  may  be  seen. 
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Belgian  cccicBiastical  art.  Ahuotttall  the  ohu relies  erected  afterwards- 
though  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  are  characterised  by  the  elaborate 
weakness  of  their  ago.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  St.  Gommaire 
at  Lier re,  commenced  a.d.  H2j,  but  not  completed  till  nearly  a  cen- 
tury afterwards ;  and  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  a  large  and  gorgeous 
church,  possessing  size  and  proportion  worthy  of  tiie  best  age,  bat 
still  unsatisfuctury,  from  the  absenoe  of  anything  like  true  art  or  design 
pervading  it.  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  St.  Waudra  at  Mons, 
1450-1628,  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  ita  ago— pleasing  iu  pro- 
portion and  elegant  in  detail.  Internally  a  charming  effect  of  poly- 
chromy  is  produced  by  the  cold  blue  colour  of  the  atone,  contrasted 
with  llie  red-brick  filling-in  of  the  vault ;  this  contrast  being  evidently 
a  part  of  the  original  design.  By  some  singular  freak  of  destiny  it 
has  escaped  whiiewash,  so  that  we  have  here  one  instance  at  least  of 
a  true  modo  of  decoration,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  good  one. 
The  exterior  of  this  church  is  also  extremely  pleasing  for  its  age.  Its 
tower  and  spire  are  unfortunately  among  those  that  we  know  only 
from  the  original  drawings,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  show  a  very 
beautiful  design. 

Of  about  the  same  age  (1522-1558)  is  St.  Jacques  at  Liege  (Wood- 
cut No.  44(3),  a  church  of  (he  second  claati  in  point  of  size,  being  only 
254  ft.  in  lengih  inti^nially,  by  92  ft. 
across  the  navo.  At  ihe  west  end  it  still 
retains  iho  screen  of  the  old  church, 
marked  darker  on  the  plan.  The  prin- 
ciiial  entrance  is  a  splendid  porch  of 
flamboyant  design  on  the  north.  The 
east  end  may  be  said  to  bo  a  compromise 
between  the  French  and  German  methods, 
for  it  is  not  a  clievet,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
not  the  circumscribing  aisle,  while  its 
circlet  of  chapels  prevents  its  being  con- 
sidered as  a  German  aiso.  Altogether 
tho  plan  is  characteristic  of  its  locality 
on  the  borders  of  Franco  and  Germany, 
for  in  it  we  find  mixed  together  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both  countries.  For 
ils  age  too  the  details  are  generally  good, 
but  as  construction  was  no  longer  the 
ruling  motive,  confusion  is  the  result. 
tw.  pinn  "(St.  .inniii",  i.ifin>.  (From  "^^^  luost  remarkable  tiling  about  the 
*""ifc.'te  i'«ii'ii'ul'i''in!''''™*''  church  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
churches  in  Eurojie  which  retain  their 
polychromatic  decorations  in  anything  like  completeness,  especially 
on  the  roof.     The  paintings,  however,  are  of  late  date,  bordering  on 
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the  cinque-cento  period;  yet  the  efifect  produced,  though  gorgeous, 
is  remarkably  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  set 
at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  painting  the  vaults  of 
churches,  or  leaving  them  plain.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  all 
French  vaults  were  once  painted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  this 
case.  Our  English  architects  often  probably  depended  only  on  form 
and  carving  for  effect,  but  on  the  Continent  it  was  otherwise. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  St.  Bavon's  at  Ghent,  and  St.  Martin's 
at  Li^ge,  both  commenced,  as  they  now  stand,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable,  and  for  their  age  are 
wonderfully  free  from  any  traces  of  the  Kenaissance.  At  the  same  age 
in  France,  or  even  in  England,  they  would  have  been  Italianised  to  a 
far  greater  extent. 

There  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  town  or  even  a  village  in  Belgium 
that  does  not  possess  a  church  of  more  or  less  importance  of  the  Gothic 
age,  or  one  at  all  events  possessing  some  fragment  or  detail  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  century,  Belgium  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  since  that  time 
till  the  present  comparatively  so  poor  as  to  have  had  neither  ambition 
to  destroy  nor  power  to  rebuild.  Considering  its  extent,  the  country 
is  indubitably  richer  in  monuments  than  Franco,  or  perhaps  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe ;  but  the  architecture  is  neither  so  good  or 
satisfactory  nor  of  so  high  a  class. 
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Whatever  opinion  wo  may  form  as  to  her  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the 
real  architectural  pre-eminence  of  Belgium  consists  in  her  civil,  or 
rather  her  municipal  buildings,  which  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country.  None  of  these  are  very  old,  which  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  rise  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Belgium,  though  early  compared 
with  other  European  nations,  was  more  recent  than  the  age  of  military 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  men  were  consequently  obliged  to 
erect  castles  to  protect  their  property  against  robbers,  and  churches 
for  their  religious  wants,  before  they  could  think  of  council-halls  or 
municipal  edifices. 

In  the  12th  century,  when  the  monarchy  of  France  was  consoli- 
dating itself,  the  cities  of  Belgium  were  gradually  acquiring  that 
wealth  and  those  rights  and  privileges  which  soon  placed  them  among 
the  independent  and  most  prosperous  communities  of  Europe.  One  of 
the  earliest  architectural  expressions  of  their  newly -acquired  indepen- 
dence was  the  erection  of  a  belfry.  The  right  of  possessing  a  bell  was 
one  of  the  fiirst  privileges  granted  in  all  old  charters,  not  only  as  a 
symbol  of  power,  but  as  the  means  of  calling  the  community  together, 
either  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  their  walls,  to  repress 
internal  tumults,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  for  deliberation  on 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tower  too  in  which  the  bell  was 
hung  was  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Po,  the  first  care  of  every  enfranchised 
community  was  to  erect  a  "  tower  of  pride  "  proportionate  to  their 
greatness. 

The  tower  moreover  was  generally  the  record-office  of  the  city,  the 
place  where  the  charters  and  more  important -deeds  were  preserved 
secure  from  fire;  and  in  a  place  sufficiently  fortified  to  protoct  them 
in  the  event  of  civic  disturbances. 

All  these  uses  have  passed  away,  and  most  of  the  belfries  have 
either  fallen  into  neglect  or  been  removed  or  appropriated  to  other 
purposes.  Of  those  remaining,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  that  of  Tournay, 
a  fine  tower,  though  a  good  deal  altered  and  its  effect  destroyed  by 
more  modem  additions. 
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The  belfry  at  Ghent  was  commenced  in  1183,  but  the  stone-work 
was  only  completed  in  1337.  In  1376  a  wooden  spire  was  placed 
upon  it,  making  up  the  height  to  237  ft.  This  han 
been  recently  taken  down  in  order  to  complete  the 
tower  according  to  the  original  design,  which,  like 
that  of  moat  of  the  unfinished  buildings  of  Belgium, 
has  been  carefully  preserved.  When  finished  it  will 
bo  about  300  ft.  in  heiglkt,  and  one  of  the  finest  bel- 
fries in  the  country.  The  Woodcut  No.  447  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  original  drawing,  which,  though  not 
M>  perfect  as  some  others,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what 
it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  belfry  of  Bruasela  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  but  after  various  misfortunes  it  fell  in 
1714,  and  ia  only  known  now  by  a  model  still  pre- 
served in  the  city. 

At  Ypres  and  Bmgee  the  belfries  form  part  of  the 
great  halls  of  the  city.  Those  at  Lierre,  Nieuport, 
Alost,  Pumea,  and  other  cities,  have  been  all  more 
or  less  destroyed  by  alterations,  and  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect ; 
moreover,  like  the  cities  themselves,  they  never  could 
have  been  of  the  first  class,  or  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  magnificence. 

The  great  municipal  halls,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Belgium,  are  of  three  classes : 
— 1.  Town-halls — the  municipal  senate-houses  and 
courts  of  justice.  2.  Trade-halls  or  market- houses, 
the  principal  of  which  were  cloth-halls,  cloth  having 
been  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  Belgium  during  '*'(ViSn'ihi^''oriRiMi' 
the   Middle   Ages.     And  lastly  Guildhalls,  or   the  iTwing.) 

separate  places  of  assembly  of  the  diflcrent  guilds  or  associated  trades 
of  the  cities. 

As  far  as  existing  examples  go,  it  would  appear  that  the  trade- 
halls  wore  the  first  erected.  The  cloth-hall  at  Ypres  is  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of  these,  as  also  the  earliest.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1200  by  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  104  ycors  afterwards.  The  fai^de  is  440  ft.  in 
length,  and  of  the  simplest  possible  design,  being  perfectly  straight 
apd  unbroken  from  end  to  end.  The  windows  of  each  storey,  all  of 
one  design,  are  repeated,  not  only  along  the  whole  fropt,  but  at  each 
end.  It«  height  is  varied  by  the  noblo  belfry  which  rises  from  its 
centre,  and  by  a  bold  and  beautiful  pinnacle  at  each  end.  The  whole 
is  of  the  pure  architecture  of  the  1 3th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  moat 
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majestic  edificea  of  its  claus  to  bo  scon  Bnj-where.  It  might  perhaps 
have  tieen  improvLil  by  thu  greater  ilogreo  of  cxju'casion  and  the 
l-oiiiur  nhailowH  wliidi  lint*  brought  down  to  the  ground  would  hare 


given  to  it,  but  an  it  is,  it  m  extremely  pleasing  from  ita  simplicity 
and  the  jierfect  adaptiition  of  its  exterior  to  its  internal  arrangements 
Those  consist  of  one  vast  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  supported  by  several 
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ranges  of  columns,  with  long  galleries  and  great  halls  above  it  for  the 
use  of  the  trade  to  which  it  was  appropriated. 

The  town-hall  at  Bruges  is  perhaps  the  oldest  building  erected 
especially  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  the  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  in  1377.  It  is  a  small  building,  being  only  88  ft.  in  front  by 
65  in  depth,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design.  Its  small 
size  causes  it  to  suffer  considerably  from  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  cloth-hall  and  other  trade-halls  of  the  city.  These,  grouped  with 
the  belfiy  in  their  centre,  occupy  one  end  of  the  great  Place,  and, 
though  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  either  of  design  or  detail,  still 
form  a  most  imposing  mass.  The  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
towers  in  the  country.  Its  original  height  was  356  ft.,  which  was 
diminished  by  about  60  ft.  by  the  removal  of  the  spire  in  1741,  though 
it  still  towers  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  in  that  flat 
country  is  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  finest  of  the  town-halls  of  Belgium,  built  originally  as  such, 
is  that  of  Brussels  (Woodcut  No.  449),  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished 
in  1 455.  In  dimensions  it  is  inferior  to  the  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  being 
only  264  ft.  in  length  by  about  50  in  depth,  and  its  details,  as  may  bo 
supposed  from  its  age,  are  less  pure ;  but  the  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre,  rising  to  the  height  of  374  ft.;  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of 
outline  and  design  by  any  spire  in  Belgium,  and  is  entitled  to  take 
rank  among  the  noblest  examples  of  the  class  in  Euroj^e.  Notwith- 
standing its  late  age,  there  is  no  extravagance,  either*  in  design  or 
detail,  about  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  octagon  is  placed  on  the 
square,  and  the  outline  broken  and  varied  by  the  bold  and  important 
pinnacles  that  group  around  it,  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety, 
without  interfering  with  the  main  constructive  lines  of  the  building. 
The  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  small,  so  that  its  open-work  tracery 
is  pleasing  and  appropriate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  its  German  rivals,  in  which  this  mode  of  ornamentation  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  attempted. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  town- 
hall  at  Louvain  (1448-1463),  certainly  the  most  elaborately  decorated 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Though  perhaps  a  little 
overdone  in  some  parts,  the  whole  is  so  consistent,  and  the  outline 
and  general  scheme  of  decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can  be 
found  with  it.  In  design  it  follows  very  closely  the  hall  at  Bruges, 
but  wants  the  tower,  which  gives  such  dignity  to  those  at  Brussels 
and  Ypres. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  (1481)  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  town-hall,  which,  had  it  ever 
been  finished,  would  have  surpassed  all  the  others  in  size  and  richness, 
though  whether  it  would  have  equalled  them  in  l)eauty  is  more  than 
doubtful.     After  a  century  of  interrupted  labour  the  design  was  aban- 
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doned  before  it  was  more  than  two-thirds  completed,  and  now  that 
age  has  softened  down  its  extravagances,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  perhaps 
beautiful  building.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  extent  of  tor- 
mented and  unmeaning  ornament  that  is  spread  over  every  part  of  it, 
showing  great  richness  certainly,  but  frequently  degenerating  into 
very  bad  taste.  The  architecture  of  the  hall  at  Ypres,  though  only 
half  or  one-third  as  costly  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  far  nobler  and 
more  satisfactory  than  this  ever  could  have  been.  But  when  erected 
the  day  of  true  art  was  past,  and  its  place  was  sought  to  be  supplied 
by  extent  of  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  town-hall  at  Oudenarde,  a  building 
evidently  meant  as  a  copy  of  that  at  Lou  vain,  but  having  combined 
with  it  a  belfry,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Brussels.  The  result  is 
certainly  rich  and  pleasing  in  general  effect;  but  the  details  inci- 
dental to  its  age  (1625)  have  marred  the  execution,  and  given  to  the 
whole  a  clumsiness  and  a  flimsiness  that  greatly  detract  from  its 
beauty.  Even  the  effect  of  the  belfry  is  spoiled  by  the  temptation  to 
exhibit  a  masonic  trick,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  standing  on  the  two 
slight  pillars  of  the  porch.  It  is  clever,  but  apparent  stability  is 
as  necessary  to  true  architectural  beauty  as  real  stability  is  to  the 
dignity  of  the  art. 

Among  the  smaller  halls  that  of  Mons  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant, 
and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Queutin,  which,  though  now  in  France, 
was  a  Flemish  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

In  the  days  of  her  magnificence  Mechlin  attempted  the  erection 
of  a  splendid  hall,  which  was  intended  to  rival  those  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Civic  troubles,  however,  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
before  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  us  now  even  to  determine 
what  the  original  design  may  have  been. 

Among  minor  edifices  of  the  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
cloth-halls  of  Louvain  and  Ghent,  both  of  the  best  age,  though  small ; 
and  the  Boucheries  or  meat-markets  of  Diest,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  and 
other  towns — the  boatmen's  lodge  at  Ghent,  and  the  burgesses'  lodge 
at  Bruges,  besides  numerous  other  scattered  memorials  of  civic  magni- 
ficence that  meet  one  everywhere  in  this  great  emporium  of  Mediaeval 
industry. 

Of  palaces,  properly  so  called,  little  remains  in  Belgium  worthy  of 
notice,  unless  it  be  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge  (Woodcut  No. 
450),  which,  as  far  as  size  and  richness  of  decoration  are  concerned, 
almost  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  attained.  It  was,  however, 
unfortunately  commenced  at  an  age  (1508)  when  the  Gothic  style, 
especially  in  civil  buildings,  was  all  but  extinct,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  admire  its  stunted  columns  and  flat  arches  in  such  immediate 
proximity  to  the  purer  works  of  the  preceding  centuries. 

Of  the  same  age  and  style  was  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  (1516). 
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This  biiililing  van  more  iileatting  in  ita  ilttaila:  and,  thougli  codi- 
mctic^l  a  few  years  later,  its  simpler  and  more  monumental  character 
HeeiuH  to  have  preserved  it  from 
the  individnal  caprices  which  are 
apparent  in  the  palace,  and  which 
became  the  fatal  characteristic 
of  all  future  designs.  Neither  ol 
these  buildings  can.  however,  be 
called  in  strictness  Gothic  designs, 
for  the  true  spirit  of  that  art  had 
jMiriBhed  before  they  were  com- 
menced. 

Many  of  the  private  dwelling- 
houseB  in  the  Flemish  cities  are 
picturcsquo  and  elegant,  though 
hardly  rising  to  the  grade  of 
specimens  of  fine  art ;  but  when 
grouped  together  in  the  narrow 
winding  streote,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  the  result  is 
so  varied  and  charming  that  we 
,  .  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them 

more  intrinsic  beauty  than  they 
really  possess"  as  individual  designs.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick, 
and  the  brick  being  used  undisgniscdly,  and  the  buildings  depending 
wholly  on  siicli  forms  as  could  be  given  to  that  material,  they  never 
offend  our  taste  by  shame  ;  and  the  honest  endeavour  of  the  citizens 
to  ornament  their  dwellings  externally,  meets  here  with  the  success 
that  must  always  follow  such  an  attempt.  To  exhibit  this  claae  of 
structures  adequately  would  require  far  more  illustration  than  is 
compatible  with  a  work  like  the  present,  and  would  occupy  the  space 
that  more  properly  belongs  to  buildings  of  a  larger  and  more  monu- 
mental class,  and  of  higher  pretensions  to  architectural  effect,  both 
in  their  design  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 


r 
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CHAPTER    III. 
HOLLAND. 

CONTENTS. 

Cliurcliea  —  Civil  and  Domestic  Build inj^s. 

The  moment  wo  pass  the  Ixmndary  line  which  separates  Belgium 
from  Holland,  we  feel  that  we  have  stepped  at  once  into  a  new 
architectural  province.  At  last  we  have  got  among  a  people  of*  pure 
Aryan  or  Teutonic  race,  without  one  trace  of  Turanian  or  Celtic 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  who  consequently  carry  out  their  archi- 
tectural designs  with  a  matter-of-fact  simi)licity  that  is  edifying,  if 
not  channing.  It  is  not  that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  is  deficient  in 
the  possession  of  Mediaeval  churches — far  from  it — she  possesses  as 
many  Gothic  cathedrals  as  we  do,  and  their  average  dimensions  are 
equal  to  those  which  adorn  this  island ;  they  belong  also  to  the  same 
age :  but  the  result  is  wonderfully  diiferent. 

The  Dutch  did  not  work  out  any  part  of  the  style  for  themselves ; 
they  attempted  no  novelties,  and  did  not  even  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  understand  perfectly  the  style  they  were  employing.  They 
were  then,  as  now,  a  religious  people,  and  wanted  churches,  and 
built  them  according  to  tiie  only  pattern  then  available.  No  one  can 
say  that  their  churches  were  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  form  of 
worship  then  prevalent,  and  in  dimensions  and  dignity  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  communities  who  erected  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  are  only  vast  warehouses  of  devotion,  and  are 
utter  failures  as  works  of  art. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  perfectly  realise  the  difference  between  mere 
ornamental  construction  and  ornamental  construction  which  is  also 
ornamented,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  carefully  the  design  of 
these  Dutch  churches.  Their  dimensions  are  frequently  grand,  their 
proportions  generally  pleasing,  and  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  often  most  judicious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pillars  of  the 
pier  arches  are  almost  always  round — the  vaulting  shafts  poor,  and 
never  carried  to  a  sufficient  resting-place — the  windows  want  mullions 
and  traoery — the  vaults  are  domed  and  stilted — the  ribs  lean — and 
everything  in  fact  is  pared  down  as  closely  to  mere  utility  as  is 
possible  in  such  a  style.  In  France  or  in  England,  in  the  same  age, 
every  stone  would  have  spoken  out  and  had  a  meaning;  and  every 
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detail  would  not  only  have  been  in  its  right  place,  but  would  have 
expre^8ed  tho  reason  of  its  being  there,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied. 

To  the  want  of  artistic  feeling,  or  real  knowledge  of  the  style, 
which  is  shown  in  the  designs  of  the  Dutch  churches,  must  be  added 
the  inferiority  of  the  material  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  Some 
are  wholly  of  brick,  and  few  are  entirely  of  stone,  though  most  of 
them  have  an  admixture  of  the  nobler  material — and  where  brick 
is  employed,  without  great  care  and  artistic  feeling,  the  result  is 
generally  jKwr  and  unsatisfactory. 

Judged  by  their  dimensions  alone,  the  churches  of  Holland  ought 
to  be  almost  as  interesting  as  those  of  Belgium,  ft^r  they  are  generally 
large,  with  lofty  and  well-proportioned  aisles,  and  transepts  which 
project  boldly.  They  have  frequently  tall  and  not  ungraceful  western 
towel's,  and  sometimes  large  windows  filled  with  good  tracery,  though 
mostly  of  a  late  age.  Notwithstanding  all  these  requisites  of  a  perfect 
Gothic  church,  there  is  not  one  pf  them  that  must  not  be  considered  a 
failure,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  great  churches  at  Haarlem, 
Ijcyden,  and  Kotterdam,  two  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  two  at  Delft, 
the  older  of  which  contains  some  details  worthy  of  attention.  That 
at  Gouda  is  remarkable  for  tho  beauty  of  its  painted  glass,  though 
the  architecture  of  the  church  is  veiy  unworthy  of  so  brilliant  an 
ornament. 

Tho  church  at  Dort  is  older  than  most  of  these,  and  has  a  venerable 
look  about  it  that  hides  many  of  the  faults  of  its  architecture,  but  it 
will  not  bear  examination. 

The  churches  of  Utrecht  and  Bois  le  Due  are  to  some  extent 
exceptions  to  the  general  poverty  of  design  which  characterises  the 
churches  of  Holland.  This  is  owing  probably  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  churches  on  the  verge  of  the  province,  and  their  proximity  to 
Belgium  and  Germany.  That  at  Utrecht  consists  at  the  present  day 
of  merely  two  fragments — a  choir  and  a  tower,  the  nave  that  joined 
them  having  been  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  never  replaced.  What 
remains  is  good  late  German,  though  it  is  much  disfigured  by  modem 
additions.  The  church  at  Bois  le  Duo  is  still  a  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented church,  with  a  good  deal  of  stone-work  about  it;  but  being 
too  large  for  the  decaying  town  in  which  it  stands,  it  has  sufiered 
much  from  neglect,  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  church  at  Kampen,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  better  than  most 
others,  and  many  of  the  smaller  churches  on  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  There 
are  few  abbeys  or  monastic  buildings  of  any  importance  to  be  found, 
such  establishments  never  having  been  suited  to  the  industrious 
character  of  the  Dutch  people. 
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Bad  as  aro  the  churches  of  Holland,  the  town-halls  and  civic 
buildings  are  even  worse.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  the 
>.'etherland8,  one  that  can  be  classed  as  a  work  of  fine  art.  Even 
age  has  been  unable  to  render  them  tolerably  picturesque;  nor  are 
there  in  the  province  any  belfries  with  their  picturesque  forms,  nor 
any  palaces  worthy  of  note,  which  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
older  dwelling-houses  are  sometimes  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  less 
so  than  those  of  Belgium.  Most  of  them  aro  unpretending  specimens 
of  honest  building,  the  result  of  which  is  often  satisfactory;  and 
combined,  as  they  generally  are  in  Dutch  towns,  with  water  and 
trees,  and  with  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which  pervades  the 
whole,  we  sometimes  scarcely  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  absence 
of  higher  elements  of  art  when  so  pleasing  a  result  has  been  produced 
without  them. 

Is  otwithstanding  all  this,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  plans  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  churches 
in  Holland  in  a  work  like  the  present,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake, 
as  for  comparison  with  other  buildings ;  but  the  materials  do  not  exist. 
The  Dutch  have  shown  the  same  indifference  to  the  conservation  of 
their  Media&val  monuments  which  their  forefathers  exhibited  in  their 
erection,  and  not  one  has  been  edited  in  modem  times  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted.^  The  history  of  this  variety 
remains  for  the  present  to  be  written,  but  fortunately  it  is  one  of  the 
least  important  of  its  class. 


'  A  lars^e  "work  was  commenced  a  few 
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